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PREFACE. 


To  those  who  are  or  have  been  engaged  in  anatomical  teaching, 
the  appearance  of  a  new  work  on  the  "  Anatomy  of  the  Joints" 
will  not  be  surprising.  For  some  years  past  it  has  seemed 
to  me  that  such  a  book  was  needed ;  and  I  have  reason  for 
thinking  that  many  others  have,  like  myself,  felt  the  deficiency 
to  the  surgeon,  as  well  as  to  the  anatomical  student  and  teacher, 
of  a  comprehensive  description  of  the  joints. 

It  has  hitherto  been  customary  to  describe,  in  the  various 
text-books  of  anatomy,  under  the  head  of  "The  Joints,"  the 
ligaments  and  synovial  membranes  only,  without  giving  any 
account  of  the  bursaB  and  muscles  in  relation  with  them,  or  of 
the  articular  ends  of  the  bones;  and  without  any  reference 
whatever,  except  in  the  case  of  the  larger  joints,  to  the  arteries 
and  nerves  which  supply,  or  to  the  movements  which  are  per- 
mitted at,  the  articulations. 

The  consequence  of  this  has  been  that  the  student  has  had 
to  look  under  one  section  for  the  ligaments,  imder  another  for 
the  bones,  under  a  third  for  the  blood  supply,  and  so  on ;  but 
by  the  arrangement  adopted  in  this  treatise,  all  the  various 
structures  of  a  joint  are  brought  under  notice  together,  and 
thereby  much  loss  of  time  and  inconvenience  will,  it  is  hoped, 
be  spared  the  reader.  It  has  further  been  my  endeavour  to 
connect  the  study  of  the  anatomical  structures  with  that  of 
their  physiological  actions  and  uses,  the  correct  knowledge  of 
the  one  being  necessary  for  a  proper  understanding  of  the  other. 

In  composing  this  book,  the  plan  I  have  followed  has  been 
to  write  independent  descriptions  from  my  own  observations 
and  dissections,  and  afterwards  to  enlarge  upon  and  improve 
them  by  reference  to  the  works  of  some  of  the  best  anatomical 
authors,  more  especially  those  of  Bourgery,  Weitbrecht,  Goodsir, 
Wood,  Humphry,  and  the  various  English  text-books. 
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VIU  FBEFACB. 

It  has  been  stated  sometime  that  only  two  things  justify 
the  publication  of  a  book,  viz.,  the  author  must  either  commu- 
nicate something  new,  or  he  must  have  a  new  method  of 
stating  what  is  already  known.  While  conscious  of  the 
many  shortcomings  of  this  work,  I  am,  I  think,  justified  in 
introducing  it  to  the  profession  on  the  second  ground ;  but  I 
shall  be  more  than  compensated  for  somewhat  prolonged  labour 
if  it  be  considered  by  capable  judges  that  I  have  also  added 
to  the  accuracy  and  fulness  of  previous  descriptions  of  some  of 
the  joints. 

To  my  friend,  Mr.  Davies-Colley,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy 
at  Guy's  Hospital,  my  best  thanks  are  due,  both  for  the  care 
with  which  he  has  shared  with  me  the  labour  of  correcting 
for  the  press,  and  also  for  many  valuable  criticisms  and 
suggestions. 

The  illustrations  have  been  made  chiefly  from  my  own 
dissections ;  those  of  the  bursee,  however,  are  copies  from 
Monro's  work.  Two  of  the  woodcuts  are  after  figures  in 
Ward's  Osteology,  and  one  is  copied  from  the  Encyclopaedia  of 
Anatomy. 

Not  possessing  the  power  of  using  the  pencil  and  brush, 
like  my  predecessor  Sir  C.  Bell,  I  have  been  fortunate  in 
obtaining  the  assistance  of  my  colleague  Mr.  Hensman,  and 
Mr.  Steele,  each  of  whom  has  bestowed  great  patience  and 
pains  upon  the  drawings. 

The  plates  have  been  prepared  by  Messrs.  West  and  Co., 
and  I  cannot  omit  thanking  Mr.  Knight  of  that  firm  for  the 
general  fidelity  with  which  they  have  been  executed. 


HENET  MOEEIS. 


2,  Mansfield  Street,  OavendUh  Square, 
Janwvry,  1879. 
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PART   I. 


CHAPTEE   I. 

PARTS   ENTERING   INTO   THE   CONSTRUCTION   OF   JOINTS. 

It  may  with  truth  be  said  that  every  kind  of  structure  in,  and 
every  organ  of,  the  body  is  to  a  certain  extent  subservient  to 
the  perfection  and  uses  of  the  joints.  All  animals,  indeed  all 
living  things,  live  by  movement  of  some  kind ;  and  in  aniTnalg 

\ ^which  possess  joints,  movement  by  means  of  joints  is  necessary 

^     to  the  continuance  of  life. 

Plants  and  animals  alike  require,  in  order  to  live,  the  move- 
ment within  their  tissues  of  air,  of  water  containing  air,  of 
food  particles,  of  blood  or  of  some  equivalent  fluid ;  but  in 
animals  which  respire  by  lungs,  which  move  from  place  to 
place,  which  seize  their  prey  and  masticate  their  food,  the 
anatomical  and  physiological  integrity  of  joints  is  an  absolute 
^    requirement  of  existence. 

Man  must  walk,  must  lie  down  and  rise  up,  must  turn  from 
side  to  side ;  scarcely  one  of  the  ordinary  conditions  of  his 
life  could  be  fulfilled  were  he  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  hands 
and  forearms ;  did  he  not  move  his  ribs,  respiration  would  soon 
cease,  and  if  he  were  not  to  masticate  or  chew  he  must  quickly 
die.  By  the  beating  of  his  heart  and  the  circulation  of  his 
blood,  the  joints  are  nourished  and  repaired.  He  takes  food 
because  he  must  eat  to  live,  but  to  eat  he  must  move,  and  so 
even  in  this  respect  he  moves  to  live.  His  senses  and  intel- 
lect, the  ear,  eye,  taste,  touch,  and  brain,  are  from  the  first 
employed  to  guide  his  movements,  and  in  return  they  gather 
information  and  obtain  experience  for  him  by  the  action  of  his 
joints. 
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His  mind  is  furnished  through  his  senses,  and  his  senses  are 
educated  through  the  movements  of  his  joints,  for  how  limited 
would  have  been  his  knowledge  of  sights  and  sounds  ^^-ithout 
the  agency  of  his  articulations ;  while  taste  and  touch,  extension 
and  distance,  must  have  been  altogether  unknown  to  him. 
Thus,  then,  it  may  be  said  that  Life  is  movement,  and  in  the 
higher  animals,  movement  by  means  of  joints. 

In  a  work  on  the  anatomy  of  the  articulations,  it  will  be 
well  to  give  a  brief  separate  consideration  to  each  of  the 
structures  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  joint.  The 
bones,  cartilages,  and  muscles — i,e,,  the  parts  moved  and  the 
agents  of  movement ;  the  vaiious  ligamentous  bands  and 
membranes  uniting  the  indi\ddual  bones,  afifording  them  security 
and  fimmess,  lubricating  their  articular  surfaces,  and  thereby 
giving  smoothness  and  ease  to  their  motions  upon  each  other ; 
the  bloodvessels  which  bring  the  nutriment ;  and  the  nerves 
which  give  sensibility  to  the  tissues,  control  nutrition,  and 
influence  the  muscles  moving  the  head,  trunk,  and  limbs, 
must  all  be  taken  into  account  in  making  a  complete  study 
of  the  joints,  because  each  and  all  are  necessary  to  the  func- 
tions of  the  joints. 

Bones  constitute  the  basis  of  most  joints,  and  are  the  parts 
which  are  moved  upon  one  another.  The  surfaces  wliich  are 
opposed  are  articular  surfaces,  and  in  the  long  bones  these  are 
expanded  much  beyond  the  dimensions  of  the  shaft,  for  the 
greater  security  and  strength  of  the  joints  and  for  the  leverage 
of  the  muscles  moving  them.  As  a  rule,  long  bones  articulate 
at  their  ends,  short  bones  at  different  points  of  their  surfaces, 
and  flat  bones  at  their  edges.  Most  bones  are  curved  and 
twisted  in  more  than  one  direction;  those  of  the  limbs  are 
oblique  with  regard  to  one  another,  and  with  regard  to  the 
corresponding  bones  of  the  opposite  side,  the  result  of  which  is 
that  the  joints  are  so  arranged  that  the  movements  of  the 
limbs  on  the  two  sides  of  the  body  are  not  in  parallel  planes. 
Take  for  example  the  movements  of  the  forearm  on  the  arm 
at  the  elbow,  or  of  the  hand  on  the  forearm.  Gracefulness  of 
movement  is  the  effect  of  this  obliquity. 

Upon  the  shape  and  configuration  of  the  articidar  surfaces 
depend  in  a  great  degree  the  functions  and  mobility  of  the 
joints;  but  though  modified  by  the  shape  of  the  bones,  the 
movements  which  are  possible  are  rarely  if  ever  checked  or 
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limited  by  it  Either  the  tension  of  ligaments  or  the  apposition 
of  soft  overlying  structures  stops  movement  before  the  margins 
of  the  bones  touch  one  another ;  the  advantage  of  which  is  that 
damage  to  the  articulations  cannot  arise  by  the  sudden  contact 
of  the  constituent  bones.  There  is  generally  a  degree  of 
correspondence  between  the  osseous  surfaces  and  the  other 
structures  of  a  joint.  The  formation  of  the  bones  is  somewhat 
modified  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  joints ; 
thus  the  shell  of  compact  bone  which  forms  the  articidar 
surface  is  very  dense  and  strong,  and  well  adapted  to  bear 
pressure,  contains  no  Haversian  canals,  has  very  large  lacunae, 
no  canaliculi,  and  the  vessels  of  the  cancellous  tissue  which  it 
covers  in,  turn  back  without  penetrating  it. 

The  shape  and  configuration  of  the  different  processes  of 
the  articular  parts  of  bones  is  a  most  important  consideration 
in  the  study  of  joints.  They  regulate  the  function  of  the 
articulation,  modify  its  liability  to  injury,  and  are  all-important 
in  the  clinical  examination  of  an  injured  part. 

Cartilage, — The  cartilage  of  joints  is  of  two  kinds,  hyaline 
and  white  fibrous. 

A.  Hyaline  cartilage  as  found  in  the  joints  is  adapted  by 
its  polished  smoothness  to  reduce  friction  to  a  minimum,  by  its 
elasticity  to  prevent  jarring  of  one  bone  upon  another ;  while 
by  its  being  devoid  of  extreme  sensation  the  movements  and 
pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected  occur  without  causing  pain, 
while  yet  it  is  very  sensitive  to  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body, 
such  as  a  loose  cartilage  in  a  joint.  It  is  of  pearly  whiteness, 
solid,  but  less  hard  than  bone ;  it  is  composed  almost  entirely 
of  animal  matter,  whereas  bone  has  a  considerable  quantity  of 
earthy  salts  in  its  composition.  like  bone  it  sometimes  forms 
the  essential  element  or  basis  of  a  joint,  as  in  the  chondro- 
sternal  and  the  costo-chondral  articulations,  and  is  then  covered 
by  a  fibrous  membrane  resembling  the  covering  of  bone,  and 
called  perichondrium.  Its  more  usual  disposition  is  as  a  cover- 
ing to  the  articular  surfaces  of  bone. 

(1.)  Articular  cartilage  is  the  name  given  to  hyaline  carti- 
lage where  it  invests  the  articular  ends  of  the  bones.  It  serves 
to  reduce  friction,  to  moderate  the  force  of  pressure  on  the 
bones,  and  to  confer  slight  elasticity.  It  varies  much  in 
thickness,  being  thickest  at  the  points  at  which  most  pressure 
has  to  be  borne.     By  one  surface  it  is  connected  with  bone  so 
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firmlr  as  to  seem  like  a  continuons  stracture :  its  other  surface 
is  directed  towards  the  caTitv  of  the  joint,  and  in  the  foetus  is 
coated  hy  a  thin  film  of  epithelium  continuous  with  the  epithe- 
lium of  the  svno^ial  membrane  of  the  articulation  ;  but  when 
the  joint  is  brought  much  into  use  and  as  age  advances,  this 
film  of  epithelium  is  gradually  worn  away  by  friction  up  to  the 
margin  of  the  cartilage.  The  cartilage  terminates  abruptly,  and 
extends  upon  the  bones  no  further  than  friction  requires  it 

(2.)  Another  foim  of  "  hyaline  cartilage  of  joints"  is  found  in 
the  cosAal  cartilages  of  the  thorax  and  the  xiphoui  cartilage  of  the 
sternum.  It  is  the  form  of  hyaline  cartilage  which  is  substi- 
tuted for  bone  where  flexibility  is  required.  The  cartilages  of 
the  ribs  form  the  medium  of  union  between  flat  bones — ^viz.,  the 
ribs  and  the  sternum.  It  resembles  articular  cartilage  in  this 
respect,  that  at  one  end  it  is  continuous  with  bone — ix.,  with 
the  anterior  extremity  of  the  rib,  while  at  the  other  it  is  in 
relation  with  a  syno\ial  cavity — i.f.,  the  chondro-stemal  joint 
The  ends  of  the  costal  cartilages  correspond  to  the  surfaces,  and 
the  parts  between  the  ends  to  the  margins  of  the  articular  car- 
tilage ;  but  there  is  this  difference,  that  the  prolonged  maigins 
are  covered  over  by  perichondrium,  which  does  not  exist  upon 
the  margins  of  the  articular  variety.  The  use  of  these  cartilages 
is  to  unite  the  ribs  and  sternum,  and  thus  to  complete  the  wall 
of  the  chest,  part  of  the  framework  of  which  it  forms ;  while 
at  the  same  time  that  it  protects  the  contents  of  the  thoracic 
cavity  it  allows  of  movements,  and  is  capable  of  yielding, 
instead  of  breaking,  under  pressure. 

B.  White  IHhrous  Cartilage  of  Joints. — ^White  fibrous  cartilage 
resembles  in  structure  and  texture  both  fibrous  tissue,  such  as 
ligament,  and  hyaline  cartilage,  and  therefore  partakes  of  the  phy- 
sical properties  of  each.  It  has  to  a  certain  extent  the  strength 
and  flexibility  of  the  one  and  the  elasticity  of  the  other,  and 
may  be  considered  as  a  link  between  the  two. 

It  occurs  in  joints  in  different  forms :  (1)  inter-articular  fibro- 
cartilage,  such  as  is  found  in  the  temporo-maxiUary,  sterno- 
clavicular, inferior  radio-ulnar,  the  knee,  and  sometimes  the 
acromio-clavicular  aiticulations.  They  are  confined  to  diarthro- 
dial  joints.  They  are  nearly  free,  being  connected  only  at  their 
edges  with  the  ligamentous  and  synovial  tissues  of  the  joint;  their 
surfaces  are  unattached  and  are  interposed  between  the  articular 
surbces  of  bone,  so  as  in  some  cases  to  divide  the  joint  into  two 
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distinct  cavities.  This  is  usually  the  case  in  the  temporo- 
maxillary  and  stemo-davicular  joints.  In  the  knee  there  are  two 
imperfect  fibro-cartilages,  which,  instead  of  completely  sepa- 
rating the  bones,  merely  project  into  the  articulation  and  allow 
the  synovial  membrane  to  be  continued  as  a  thin  epithelial  film 
over  their  surfaces.  If,  however,  we  consider  these  two  im- 
perfect cartilages  as  one,  having  a  perforation  at  its  centre,  we 
find  a  strong  analogy  between  them  and  the  occasional  con- 
dition of  the  most  perfect  inter-articular  cartilages — viz.,  an 
opening  sometimes  exists  at  the  thin  central  part  allowing  of  a 
commimication  between  the  two  portions  of  the  joint  cavity 
which  the  cartilage  separates ;  or,  in  other  words,  owing  to  this 
perforation  of  the  fibro-cartilage,  what  would  otherwise  be  two 
shut  sacs  becomes  one.  They  occur  in  joints  at  which  there 
is  frequent  and  violent  motion,  and  serve  the  purpose,  owing 
to  their  elasticity,  of  breaking  the  shock  of  concussions ;  they 
act  as  adjusters  to  adapt  dissimilar  bony  surfaces  to  one 
another ;  increase  the  extent  and  variety  of  motion  by  allowing 
it  to  take  place  at  one  time  between  the  cartilage  and  the 
bone  on  one  side,  and  at  another  between  the  cartilage  and  the 
bone  on  the  other  side ;  and  lastly,  they  add  to  the  strength 
and  security  of  the  joint. 

(2.)  "  Circumferential  or  marginal"  fibro-cartilage  occurs  on 
the  edges  of  the  acetabidimi  and  glenoid  fossa,  and  serves  to 
deepen  the  sockets  for  the  reception  of  the  heads  of  the  femur 
and  humerus  respectively.  In  this  form  they  are  found  only 
in  that  variety  of  diarthrodial  joints  known  as  "  ball  and  socket." 
Another  form  of  what  may  be  called  marginal,  though  not  cir- 
cumferential, fibro-cartilage  is  to  be  seen  in  the  joints  of  the 
fingers.  Here  small  plates  of  white  fibro-cartilage,  closely  con- 
nected with  the  base  of  one  phalanx,  serve  to  deepen  the 
socket  for  the  reception  of  the  head  of  the  bone  above  it,  and 
to  add  to  the  stability  of  the  articulation. 

(3.)  A  third  form  of  white  fibro-cartilage  is  the  "  connect- 
ing." It  is  found  interposed  between,  but  binding  together  in 
a  solid  manner,  two  bones,  as  in  the  case  of  the  intervertebral 
substances  and  bodies  of  the  vertebrae.  These  connecting  fibro- 
cartilages  occur  only  in  amphiarthrodial  joints,  and  the  amount 
of  motion  which  is  possible  between  the  bones  so  bound  to- 
gether is  only  as  much  as  the  elasticity  and  flexibility  of  the 
uniting  fibro-cartilage  will  allow.     Although  limited,  yet  the 
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degree  of  motion  at  these  joints  is  often  far  from  being  insignifi- 
cant, whilst  they  possess,  tliroiigh  this  fihro-cartilaginous  imion,  a 
great  degree  of  strength  and  a  capacity  for  resisting  violent 
concussions,  together  with  a  tendency  to  assume  their  natural 
position  after  having  been  disturbed  therefrom  by  muscular 
action  or  other  forces.  The  easy  flexibility  and  the  great 
strength  of  the  spinal  column  suflSciently  attest  the  utility  of 
this  structure. 

Besides  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  there  are  other  examples 
in  the  skeleton  of  bone  being  united  with  bone  by  means  of 
"  connecting  cartilages."  Such  are  found  in  the  pelvis  at  the 
symphysis  pubis  and  sacro-Uiac  synchondrosis.  In  structure 
these  latter  are  essentially  fibro-cartilages,  for  they  have  fibres 
in  their  matrix,  but  the  proportion  of  cells  to  matrix  is  much 
greater  in  them  than  in  the  fibro-cartilaginous  portions  of  the 
intervertebral  substances.  But  tliis  is  only  a  matter  of  more  or 
less,  and  at  the  other  extreme  are  the  circumferential  fibro- 
cartilages,  which  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  fibres,  with 
sometimes  hardly  a  trace  of  cells.  Tliere  is,  however,  this 
difiference  in  the  joints  formed  by  the  more  fibrous  and  the 
more  cellular  connecting  cartilages,  that  the  former  allow  a 
manifest  degree  of  motion  and  compression,  wliile  the  other 
usually  permit  only  a  minimum  amount  of  yielding ;  but  at 
periods,  as  during  pregnancy,  the  pelvic  symphysial  cartilages 
swell  up  and  enlarge  considerably,  and  are  then  capable  of  a 
considerably  increased  amoimt  of  yielding.  A  preparation  which 
I  obtained  from  a  woman  in  tlie  seventh  month  of  pregnancy, 
and  placed  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital  Museum,  shows  the  great 
thickness  which  these  substances  sometimes  attain. 

Ligaments, — Ligaments  are  strong  fibrous  bands  passing 
from  one  bone  to  another,  and  in  doing  so  they  blend  with  the 
margins  of  fibro-cartilages  wliicli  separate  the  bones,  and 
give  support  and  protection  to  the  synovial  lining  of  joints 
when  such  exist.  They  give  stability  to  the  skeleton  at  the 
points  of  junction  of  bone  with  bone,  or  bone  with  cartilage, 
and  serve  to  limit  and  control  the  motions  of  the  articulations ; 
they  sometimes  extend  between  different  parts  of  the  same 
bone,  as  in  the  case  of  the  transverse  ligament  of  the  aceta- 
bulum, the  supra-spinous,  and  the  coraco-acromial  ligaments  of 
tlie  scapula. 

hyaline  and  white  fibro-cartilage,  ligamentous  tissue  is 
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to  be  found  in  other  parts  of  the  body  besides  at  the  joints, 
and  serving  other  purposes  besides  joining  bone  with  bone  or 
cartilage.  For  instance,  it  occurs  in  the  form  of  the  so-called 
annular  ligaments,  which  serve  the  purpose  (sometimes  exclu- 
sively) of  tying  down  tendons  as  they  pass  to  their  insertions ; 
and  in  the  form  of  tendon  itself,  ligamentous  tissue  intervenes 
between  muscidar  fibres  and  bone,  and  serves  to  fix  the  former 
to  the  latter. 

Here  we  have  only  to  do  with  articular  ligamentous  tissue,  or 
ligaments  commonly  so  called.  They  are  composed  of  fasciculi 
of  inelastic  parallel  and  crossing  fibres  of  a  white,  silvery  colour, 
and  covered  over  with  a  fine  envelope  of  cellular  tissue.  They 
vary  in  tliickness,  length,  strength,  and  shape,  according  to 
the  form  and  motions  of  the  joint.  They  differ  in  number  in 
the  several  joints,  sometimes  being  numerous,  at  others  few. 
They  are  intimately  connected  at  their  attached  extremities 
with  the  periosteum  of  the  bones,  and  are  indeed  sometimes 
regarded  as  direct  and  thickened  continuations  of  that  mem- 
brane from  one  bone  to  another.  Though  of  the  same  struc- 
ture they  differ  in  their  deep  relations,  for  while  periosteum 
is  always  intimately  adherent  to  bone,  the  ligaments  are 
either  lined  by  synovial  membrane  or  attached  to  intermediate 
fibro-cartilage.  The  direction  of  the  fibres  of  ligaments  varies 
at  different  parts  of  the  same  joint,  and  depends  upon  the 
direction  of  the  motions  that  each  has  to  control.  Between 
the  fibms  of  the  ligaments  the  minute  bloodvessels  of  the  joint 
penetrate  so  as  to  reach  the  external  aspect  of  the  synovial 
membrane,  upon  which,  as  well  as  between  it  and  the  bones 
at  the  margins  of  articidar  cartilage,  they  ramify. 

Articular  ligaments  may  conveniently  be  divided  into  four 
classes — ^viz. :  1.  Those  which  connect  the  bones  of  diarthrodial 
joints  together,  and  in  doing  so  form  fibrous  envelopes  for  the 
articidation.  Of  these  we  have  good  examples  in  the  capsular 
ligaments  of  the  ball  and  socket  joints — ^viz.,  the  hip  and  shoul- 
der, and  also  in  those  less  imperfect  capsules  surrounding  such 
joints  as  the  elbow,  knee,  and  ankle.  It  is  often  the  custom,  and 
is  always  convenient,  to  speak  of  these  less  perfect  capsules  as 
consisting  of  anterior  and  posterior  and  lateral  ligamentous 
bands,  but  these  bands  are  always  loosely  connected  with  each 
other  by  intervening  fibres.  Even  the  most  perfect  capsules 
are  thickened  in  places  by  superadded  band»«»  of  fibres  like  the 
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coraco-humeral  ligament  of  the  shoulder  and  the  ilio-femoral 
of  the  hip.  Some  of  the  ligaments  of  this  class  wind  round 
the  end  of  a  bone  like  a  ring,  as  the  coronary  ligament  does 
round  the  head  of  the  radius,  and  the  transverse  ligament  round 
the  odontoid  process.  2.  Those  which  connect  the  slightly 
movable  or  amphiarthrodial  joints  at  which  the  imion  between 
the  bones  is  established  by  a  connecting  cartilage.  They  con- 
sist of  short  fibres  passing  in  different  ways  across  from  bone 
to  bone,  sometimes  transversely,  sometimes  obliquely,  but 
always  in  a  manner  that  will  give  strength  and  limit  move- 
ment. Instances  of  this  sort  exist  at  the  symphysis  of  the  pelvis 
and  along  the  front  and  back  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae. 
8.  Certain  ligaments  exist  within  the  ligamentous  ca|)sules  of 
a  joint,  though  not  within  the  cavity  of  the  synovial  sac 
They  serve  to  connect  together  the  bones  between  which  they 
pass,  and  to  limit  motion.  They  are  called  inter-articular 
ligaments,  and  are  found  in  the  knee-joint  as  crucial  ligaments, 
and  in  the  hip  as  the  round  ligament — the  ligamentum  teres. 
The  latter  in  the  human  skeleton  is  insignificant  in  importance, 
whether  we  regard  it  as  a  means  of  uniting  the  bones  or  as 
a  check  to  movement.  4.  Some  ligaments  which  are  tightly 
extended  between  bones  become  still  more  tightly  stretched  as 
the  bones  are  separated  a  little  more  widely  from  each  other. 
They  need  therefore  be  elastic  as  well  as  flexible,  a  property 
not  possessed  by  ordinary  ligament.  Tliey  are  formed  of  yellow 
elastic  instead  of  white  fibres.  By  their  elastic  property  they 
do  away  with  the  necessity  of  muscles  as  a  means  of  restoring 
the  parts  to  wliicli  they  are  attaclied  to  the  state  of  rest  after 
disturbance  therefrom.  They  perhaps  can  hardly  be  said  to 
be  articular  ligaments,  yet  they  are  important  structures  in 
connecting  bony  parts  ;  they  only  exist  between  the  laminae  or 
bony  arches  of  the  vertebrae. 

Si/novM  inernhrane  enters  into  the  composition  of  all  diar- 
throdial  joints,  and  secretes  a  fluid  which  lubricates  the  surfaces 
and  facilitates  their  movements.  Except  where  the  articular 
cartilage  occurs  the  iimer  surfaces  of  joints  are  lined  by  syno- 
vial membrane.  Usually  they  form  closed  sacs  without  any 
external  openings,  but  as  age  advances  and  use  becomes  more 
frequent  they  sometimes  communicate  with  one  or  other  of  the 
bursffi  which  are  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  of  the 
joints  of  the  extremities.     While  the  internal  surface  of  the 
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synovial  membrane  presents  a  smooth,  glistening  appearance, 
its  external  surface  is  rough  and  adherent  to  the  ligamentous 
and  osseous  structures  of  the  joint.  In  the  natural  state  it  is 
very  thin,  but  frequently  forms  delicate  folds  which  lie  flat  upon 
the  edges  of  the  cartilage,  and  thus  project  into  the  cavity  of 
the  joint.  Enveloped  between  the  layers  of  these  folds  are 
looped  vessels  and  little  masses  of  fat ;  they  are  usually  covered 
with  little  processes  like  villi,  which  sometimes  in  diseased 
joints  form  polypous  bodies  hanging  from  the  lining  membrane, 
or  overhanging  the  cartilages.  Appended  to  the  synovial  mem- 
brane are  masses  of  soft  fat,  which  serve  the  purpose  of  filling 
up  during  movements  the  spaces  left  between  the  several  tis- 
sues of  the  joints.  These  have  been  described  by  some  of  the 
older  anatomists  as  glands  whose  purpose  is  the  secretion  of  the 
synovial  fluid,  but  they  are  now  known  not  to  be  so.  They  pro- 
ject into  the  articulation  between  the  bones,  carrying  the  syno- 
vial membrane  with  them,  or  they  lie  in  the  hoUows  or  depres- 
sions and  notches  of  the  bones  of  the  joints,  and  form  soft 
cushions  for  the  contiguous  bone.  They  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
diagrams  and  in  the  dissection  of  such  joints  as  the  knee, 
ankle,  metacarpo-phalangeal,  and  several  others.  The  synovial 
membranes  are  very  vascular,  particularly  near  the  margins  of 
the  articular  cartilage,  and  in  their  fringes  and  folds ;  so  also 
are  the  fatty  masses  above  referred  to,  as  witness  those  about 
the  elbow,  knee,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  acetabulum. 
They  are  also  supplied  with  nerves  and  absorbents.  In  their 
minute  structure  they  resemble  other  serous  tissues,  such  as 
the  pleura  and  pericardium.  The  synovial  cavities  are  mapped 
out  very  early  in  the  process  of  development ;  indeed  as  soon 
as  the  limbs  are  suflBciently  advanced  for  any  movement  to 
occur  between  the  segments  of  them.  They  have  been  seen 
quite  distinct  in  the  hip  and  shoulder  joints  before  the  third 
month  of  intra-uterine  life. 

BuTsce. — Where  a  tendon  rubs  over  a  bone,  or  beneath  the 
integuments,  or  where  a  bone  works  so  as  to  cause  friction,  a 
cavity  or  sac  is  formed  in  the  cellular  tissue  between  the  two 
structures,  and  this  sac  contains  fluid  of  the  same  kind  as  the 
synovia  of  joints.  As  age  advances  these  sacs  or  bursse  often 
communicate  with  the  cavity  of  a  joint.  They  are  met  with  as  a 
rule  only  in  the  extremities.  There  are  about  140  altogether 
in  the  body,  83  of  which  are  in  each  upper  extremity  and  37  in 
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each  lower  limb.  They  occur  (1)  between  tendons  and  bones  ; 
(2)  between  tendons  or  superficial  bony  points  and  external 
parts ;  (3)  between  tendons  and  ligaments  ;  (4)  between  con- 
tiguous tendons ;  (5)  where  processes  of  bones  play  on  liga- 
ments ;  (6)  where  one  bone  plays  on  another.  Sometimes  a 
bursa  is  common  to  two  tendons,  and  then  it  divides  where  the 
tendons  separate.  Bursae  of  contiguous  tendons  sometimes  com- 
municate. In  their  structure  they  resemble  the  synovial  mem- 
branes, in  that  they  have  a  wall  of  condensed  ceUidar  tissue 
lined  by  a  thin,  smooth  secreting  membrane.  At  the  sides  of 
bursae,  as  weU  as  of  joints  where  no  pressure  or  friction  is  exer- 
cised, adipose  tissue  abuts  upon  and  is  connected  with  the 
cellular  wall ;  wliile  from  these  fatty  masses  are  suspended  into 
the  bursae,  as  into  the  joints,  fringes  or  folds  containing  within 
them  bloodvessels,  serving  for  the  secretion  of  the  lubricating 
fluid.  By  the  pressure  which  the  motions  of  the  joints  or 
tendons  make  upon  these  fimbriae  and  fatty  masses  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  synovia  is  thrown  out  in  greater  or  less  quantity 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  part ;  just  as  is  the  case 
with  the  salivary  glands,  more  saliva  being  secreted  by  the 
motion  of  mastication  or  talking.  Further,  small  cartilaginous 
bodies  are  often  formed  in  the  cavities  of  bursae  as  well  as  of 
joints — of  bursae  mucosae  and  of  bursae  synoviales ;  and  such 
bodies,  wherever  situated,  may  be  either  movable  or  fixed. 

Some  of  these  sacs  or  bursae  have  received  the  name  of 
bursae  mucosae,  others  of  bursae  synoviales.  In  structure  and 
uses  they  are  identical ;  the  former  are  large  simple  sacs,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  in  connexion  with  tendons.  They  are  to 
be  found  about  the  shoulder,  hip,  elbow,  and  knee  joints, 
sometimes  between  tendons  and  the  joint,  sometimes  between 
bony  prominences  and  the  integuments.  The  latter  are  liga- 
mentary  sheaths,  along  which  tendons  are  conducted  over  such 
hinge  joints  as  the  ankle,  wrist,  toes,  and  fingers.  These 
synovial  bursae  are  lined  by  a  thin,  smootli  membrane,  which 
is  likewise  reflected  over  the  tendon,  and  secretes  a  synovia- 
like fluid,  for  the  purpose  of  lubricating  the  surfaces  during 
the  play  of  the  tendons  within  their  sheaths. 

There  is  a  resemblance  between  the  syno\dal  sacs  of  joints 
and  bursae  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  pleurae,  pericardium,  and 
peritoneum  on  the  other.  In  intimate  structure,  in  the  de- 
position of  fatty  tissue  upon  tlieir  exterior,  and  the  presence 
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of  fat  in  the  reduplications  of  these  membranes,  there  are 
strong  resemblances  to  the  fat  at  the  apex  of  the  heart,  in 
the  omenta  and  the  appendices  epiploicae  of  the  colon.  There 
are  no  fimbriae  or  fringes  projecting  from  these  visceral  mem- 
branes, and  proportionately  fewer  bloodvessels  ramify  between 
them  and  the  fat  outside  them.  Small  cartilaginous  bodies 
are  sometimes  found  in  the  cavity  of  at  least  one  of  them — 
viz.,  the  human  vaginalis  testis. 

The  foregoing  are  the  several  parts,  some  or  all  of  wliich 
are  necessary  for  the  construction  of  a  joint.  There  still 
remain  to  be  briefly  considered  the  muscles  which  move 
it,  the  bloodvessels  which  nourish  it,  and  the  nerves  which 
vivify  it 

The  Muscles  are  the  agents  of  motion,  and  their  use  is  to 
move  one  part  of  a  joint  upon  another.  Their  relation  to  joints 
is  very  various.  Some  muscles  pass  over  and  move  only  one 
joint ;  others  pass  over  and  move  several  simultaneously  or  in 
quick  succession.  Much  force  is  lost  by  the  muscle  passing 
over  several  joints ;  but  it  is  a  law  that  the  more  joints  a 
muscle  passes  over  the  greater  is  the  number  of  offices  it  has 
to  perform,  and  the  greater  the  number  of  joints  it  moves. 
Some  muscles  are  inserted  into  bone  near  to  an  articulation,  and 
this  is  attended  with  a  loss  of  power,  though  with  a  rapidity  of 
effect.  Others  are  inserted  at  a  distance  from  an  articulation, 
and  then  there  is  less  loss  of  power  but  less  rapidity  of  motion. 
Such  insertions  are  called  short  and  long  levers.  The  true 
levers  of  the  body  are  very  few  in  number,  but  they  are  those 
that  most  favour  muscular  power.  The  mastoid  process,  coro- 
noid  process  of  jaw,  and  the  occiput  are  levers  for  the  head ; 
the  spinous  and  transverse  processes  for  the  back ;  the  tro- 
chanters, a  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  the 
pateUa,  the  os  calcis,  and  the  arch  of  the  foot,  are  levers  for 
the  lower  limb ;  the  acromion,  olecranon,  coronoid  process  of 
ulna,  and  pisiform  bone  of  the  hand,  are  levers  for  the  upper 
limb.  Speaking  generally,  there  is  nearly  always  some  loss  of 
muscular  power  owing  either  to  the  form  of  bone  the  muscle 
is  intended  to  move,  to  the  position  of  the  insertion  of  the 
muscle,  or  to  the  obliquity  of  its  direction,  vAih  respect  to  the 
motion  to  be  effected.  Nature  often  sacrifices  power  to  fitness 
and  to  form,  that  the  joints  may  be  small  and  the  limbs  well 
proportioned ;  but  she  has  supplied  to  muscles  a  quantity  of 
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vital  contractile  power,  wliich  more  than  compensates  for  the 
loss  of  mechanical  advantage.  In  the  words  of  that  great 
surgeon,  John  Bell : — 

"  Nature  is  not  seeking  to  compensate  for  want  of  power  by 
the  advantages  of  pulleys  and  levers  and  mechanical  helps ; 
nor  is  it  in  the  forms  of  the  parts  that  tlie  Infinite  Wisdom  is 
to  be  found;  for  among  other  gifts  such  a  portion  of  this 
spirit  is  given  to  man,  tliat  he  has  used  tlie  pulleys  and  lever, 
accelerations  of  motions,  and  aU  the  mechanical  powers  that 
result  from  it ;  he  has  invented  valves  of  infinite  variety ;  he 
has  anticipated  aU  that  he  has  found  in  the  mechanism  of  the 
human  body ;  but  the  living  power  which  compensates  for  the 
want  of  levers,  which  allows  everywhere  power  to  be  sacrificed 
to  the  beauty  of  form,  which  has  strength  in  convulsive  and 
violent  actions  to  break  the  very  bones ;  this  is  the  act  of 
Infinite  Wisdom,  on  wliich  our  admiration  should  chiefly 
dweU." 

Another  and  by  no  means  an  insignificant  purpose  served 
by  muscles  is  to  give  strength  and  security  to  the  union  of 
bones  at  certain  joints.  Thus  the  hip  is  strengthened  by  the 
small  rotator  muscles  (notably  by  the  strong  tendon  of  the 
obturator  intemus),  and  by  the  rectus  and  vastus  tendons ;  the 
shoulder  by  the  small  muscles  inserted  into  the  tul)erosities, 
and  by  the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps.  So  in  the  case  of  the 
biceps  and  semimembranosus  at  the  knee,  the  triceps  at  the 
elbow,  the  flexors  and  extensors  at  the  \nist,  and  tlie  crossing 
of  the  peroneus  longus  and  tibialis  posticus  in  the  foot. 

The  muscles  which  surroimd  an  articulation  afibrd  almost  as 
strong,  in  some  cases  even  a  stronger,  power  for  restraining 
undue  motion  than  the  ligaments.  About  many  of  the  joints  we 
find  one  set  of  muscles  acting  as  autagonisers  to  the  others,  so 
that  when  the  first  has  acted  upon  a  joint  in  one  direction, 
the  other  set  comes  into  play  to  check  them  by  acting  upon  it 
in  the  opposite.  Occasionally,  however,  tliis  antagonising  power 
is  lost  or  overcome,  and  then  the  joint  is  dislocated  by  action 
of  the  muscles  which  move  it. 

The  contraction  of  the  surrounding  muscles  assists  the  liga- 
ments of  a  jomt,  and  tlie  influence  of  atmospheric  pressure,  in 
preventing  dislocations ;  and  at  the  same  time  diminishes  the 
strain  upon  the  ligaments.  Sprains  occur  when  forces  adt 
upon  the  joints  while   the  muscles   are   off  their  guard ;  for 
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in  the  ordinary  normal  state  the  contraction  of  muscles  pro- 
bably prevents  the  ligaments  from  even  being  put  upon  the 
stretch. 

A  purpose  served  by  muscles,  and  in  some  few  instances  (as 
in  the  subcrureus  and  subanconeus)  the  only  purpose,  is  to  act 
upon  the  capsule  of  the  joint  in  certain  positions,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent its  being  nipped  between  the  edges  of  the  bones. 

A  wise  economy  is  seen  in  the  mode  of  attachment  of 
muscles  to  bones  near  a  joint.  They  are  so  disposed  as 
never  to  strain  the  ligaments  of  a  joint  by  tending  to  pidl  one 
bone  from  the  other  vnth  which  it  artictdates ;  bid,  on  the  con- 
trary, add  strength  to  the  joint  sometimes  by  decussating  vrith 
the  fibres  of  muscles  of  the  opposite  side,  sometimes  by  the  same 
muscle  pulling  tighter  together  the  tvx)  bones  of  an  articvtation. 
This  statement,  which  I  believe  to  have  such  a  general  appli- 
cation to  the  joints  of  the  trunk  as  to  be  worthy  of  the  name 
of  a  law,  could  be  numerously  illustrated.  Take,  for  example, 
the  decussation  of  the  fibres  of  the  muscles  of  the  abdominal 
wall  over  the  front  of  the  symphysis  pubis ;  the  origin  of  the 
gluteus  maidmus,  the  latissimus  dorsi,  and  the  erector  spinsQ 
from  both  bones  of  the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis ;  of  the  trape- 
zius, deltoid,  pectoraUs  major,  and  stemo-mastoid  from  each  of 
the  bones  of  the  joints  in  connexion  with  which  they  are  situated. 
Were  it  not  for  this,  and  had,  for  instance,  the  external  oblique 
muscle  of  the  abdomen  not  decussated  over  to  the  opposite 
side,  or  had  not  the  deltoid  arisen  from  both  clavicle  and  acro- 
mion, a  necessary  residt  of  their  contraction  would  have  been 
to  strain  the  ligaments  of  the  joints  formed  between  those  bones 
respectively.  Many  other  examples  illustrative  of  the  same 
law  might  be  adduced.  As  a  further  instance  of  the  same 
design  in  sparing  strain  upon  ligaments,  the  rotator  muscles  of 
the  skull  may  be  quoted  Here  again  we  find  a  provision 
against  such  an  immense  strain,  as  would  be  caused  by  the 
dragging  of  the  cranium,  upon  the  ligaments  of  the  occipito- 
atlantal  joints  during  rotation  of  the  head,  if  the  muscles  which 
turn  the  head  and  atlas  round  the  odontoid  process  acted  only 
on  the  atlas.  Besides  the  muscles  which  are  attached  to  the 
atlas,  certain  others  are  inserted  at  the  skull,  which/  besides 
having  a  tendency  to  pull  the  head  backwards  or  forwards,  and 
tD  one  side,  are  able  to  act  in  association  with  the  muscles 
inserted  into  the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas,  and  thus  both. 
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skull  and  atlas  are  pulled  upon  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
occipito-atlantal  ligaments  are  saved  the  strain.  These  points 
will  be  further  brought  out  in  the  description  of  the  special 
joints,  but  they  are  of  sufficient  importance  in  the  construction 
of  the  body  to  be  mentioned  here. 

The  Arteries, — Blood  is  supplied  to  all  the  structures  of  a 
joint,  although  some  of  the  structures,  such  as  articular  carti- 
lage, are  what  is  called  Tkw-vascular — ix.,  have  not  blood- 
vessels penetrating  their  substance,  but  receive  their  nourish- 
ment from  the  vessels  which  are  brought  up  to  their  surfaces. 
The  synovial  membrane  is  the  most  vascular  structure  of  joints, 
and,  to  reach  it,  numerous  minute  arteries  penetrate  between 
the  fibres  of  the  ligaments  to  ramify  in  the  fatty  tissue  about 
the  joint,  in  the  cellular  tissue  connecting  the  synovial  with 
the  ligamentous  capsule,  in  the  synovial  membrane  itself,  as 
well  as  between  its  layers,  where  it  forms  fringes,  fimbriae,  or 
mucous  ligaments  within  a  joint.  The  bloodvessels  of  a  joint 
generally  run  quite  up  to  the  edges  of  the  articular  cartikges, 
and  often  form  fine  zones  or  circles  aroimd  the  articular  margins 
of  the  bones ;  occasionally  they  may  be  seen  passing  over  the 
edges  and  on  to  the  surface  of  the  cartilages  and  fibro-cartilages, 
as  shown  in  the  diagram  of  the  semilunar  cartilages  of  the 
knee-joint  It  is  a  point  of  interest  too  in  general  and  surgical 
anatomy,  that  it  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  articulations 
that  the  anastomoses  between  branches  of  different  trunk 
vessels  occur. 

The  Nerves. — It  is  very  difficult,  indeed  often  quite  impos- 
sible, to  trace  with  any  certainty,  even  in  well  prepared  and 
recent  subjects,  nerve  filaments  to  the  different  tissues  of  a 
joint.  But  that  some  of  the  structures  of  joints  are  highly 
supplied  with  nerves  is  amply  proved  by  the  pain  and  startings 
caused  by  diseased  joints.  Often,  however,  and  especially  into 
the  larger  and  more  important  joints,  it  is  easy  enough  to  follow 
nerve  branches  through  the  ligamentous  fibres  of  the  articula- 
tions. By  way  of  generalisation,  and  on  accoimt  of  the  great 
practical  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the  nerve  sympatliies  of 
joints,  it  is  well  for  the  student  and  the  pi*actitioner  to  remember 
the  great  law,  first  pointed  out  by  my  friend  and  master,  John 
Hilton,  and  subsequently,  though  perhaps  quite  independently, 
by  Schroeder  Van  der  Kolk — viz. : 

"  The  same  tnmks  of  nerves   whose  branches  supply  the 
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groups  of  muscles  moving  a  joint,  furnish  aJso  a  distribution  of 
nerves  to  the  skin  over  the  insertions  of  the  same  muscles,  and 
the  interior  of  the  joint  receives  its  nerves  from  the  same  source. 
This  implies  an  accurate  and  consentaneous  physiological  har- 
mony in  these  various  co-operating  structures." 

Instances  of  this  law  will  immediately  occur  to  the  advanced 
student,  in  the  circumflex,  subscapular,  and  supra-scapular  nerves 
of  the  shoidder-joint,  the  suboccipital  of  the  occipito-atlantal, 
the  anterior  crural  of  the  hip,  and  many  others. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

THE   VAKIETIES   OF   JOINTS. 

The  name  joint  or  articulation  is  given  to  the  union  of  two  or 
more  bones ;  or  of  a  bone  with  a  cartilage,  or  of  two  or  more 
cartilages.  In  most  cases  this  union  is  effected  by  some  inter- 
vening medium  differing  in  structure  from  both  bone  and 
cartilage^  but  in  some  instances  the  bones  are  in  the  dosest 
apposition,  with  no  other  connecting  medium  but  their  own 
proper  covering — the  periosteum. 

In  the  previous  chapter  it  has  been  stated  that  the  structures 
which  are  immediately  concerned  in  the  union  of  the  several 
bones  of  the  skeleton  with  one  another,  are  cartilage,  fibro- 
cartilage,  synovial  membrane,  and  ligaments.  Of  these  struc- 
tures the  only  one  that  is  found  in  aU  joints  of  the  skeleton  is 
bone  itself,  with  perhaps  a  little  intervening  connective  tissue. 
Even  bone  is  not  found  in  aU  the  joints  of  the  body — though 
it  is  in  every  joint  of  the  skeleton — for  the  articulations  of  the 
larynx  are  formed  between  cartilages,  not  bone. 

As  the  offices  of  joints  are  more  complex  and  numerous,  or 
what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  as  the  joint  is  more  perfect^ 
the  greater  is  the  nimiber  of  the  above  structures  which  enter 
into  its  formation. 

Thus,  where  (1)  no  movement  at  all  is  allowed,  as  in  the 
cranial  bones,  the  connexion  is  by  simple  close  contact,  or  by 
overlapping  of  their  edges,  or  by  the  invagination  of  one  bone 
by  another,  or  by  direct  apposition  of  their  edges  with  a  thin 
membranous  layer  of  connective  tissue — a  sutural  ligament-^ 
extending  from  the  border  of  one  to  that  of  the  other.  Even 
this  tissue — the  sutural  ligament — as  age  advances  becomes 
entirely  removed.  (2.)  Where  only  a  slight  amount  of  move- 
ment of  one  bone  upon  another  is  required,  but  great  strength 
with  some  elasticity  of  union  is  also  needed,  the  apposed  sur- 
faces of  bone  are  connected  by  an  intervening  layer  of  fibro- 
cartilage  of  variable  thickness.     (3.)   Where  a  greater  amount 
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of  movement  is  necessary,  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  bones 
are  coated  with  cartilage,  and  layers  or  bundles  of  fibrous 
tissue — i.e,,  ligaments — pass  from  one  bone  to  the  other  so  as 
to  surround  the  articular  surfaces,  while  the  joint  is  further 
provided  with  a  synovial  membrane.  In  the  most  complete 
and  perfect  of  the  joints  we  find  also  inter-articular  fibro- 
cartilage,  either  inserted  between  the  cartilage-covered  surfaces 
of  the  bones  or  deepening  the  surface  of  one  of  them  for  the 
reception  of  that  of  the  other.  Thus  then  we  find  in  the  most 
perfect  and  movable  joints  bane,  giving  firmness;  cartilage, 
affording  elasticity ;  synovial  membrane,  supplying  a  viscid  fluid 
to  obviate  friction ;  Jtbro-cartUage,  in  some  cases  to  lessen 
friction,  in  others  for  the  better  adaptation  of  bony  surfaces, 
and  occasionally,  as  in  the  stemo-clavicular  joint,  in  addition 
to  securing  both  these  ends,  the  fibro-cai-tilage  affords  also 
a  very  powerful  bond  of  union  between  the  bones  ;  finally, 
ligaments,  to  bind  the  whole  together  and  prevent  dislo- 
cation. 

In  the  human  body  there  are  instances  of  every  possible 
gradation  between  the  most  freely  movable  and  the  absolutely 
immovable  articulations ;  but  by  the  distinctions  which  have 
been  now  pointed  out,  we  are  able  to  classify  all  joints  under 
three  heads — ^viz.,  the  movable,  the  yielding,  and  the  im- 
movable. 

Every  movable  articulation,  or  diarthrosis,  includes  in  its 
construction  all  the  tissues  above  enumerated,  except  fibro- 
cartilage,  which  occurs  only  in  some  of  them.  The  yielding,  or 
amphiarthrosis,  has  no  proper  synovial  capsule  or  lining,  but 
alwajrs  a  fibro-cartilage  and  ligaments  ;  and  the  iinmovable,  or 
synarthrosis,  possesses  nothing  beyond  bone,  except  in  some 
instances  a  sutural  ligament. 

We  must  now  consider  each  of  these  three  species  of  joints 
separately. 

Synarthrosis  or  Imm/yvable  Joint, — This  kind  of  joining  is 
made  use  of  to  unite  different  bony  portions  into  one  solid 
shaft  or  case.  By  this  combination  increase  in  size  by  growth 
is  provided  for ;  the  chances  and  results  of  injury  are  diminished ; 
while  more  complete  protection  is  afforded  to  the  parts  which 
the  bones  surround.  It  includes  all  those  articulations  in 
which  the  bones  are  in  direct,  or  almost  direct,  contact,  where 
there  is  no  intervening  fibro-cartilage  or  synovial  cavity,  where 
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periosteum  alone  passes  from  one  bone  to  the  other,  and  where 
movement  is  also  absolutely  impossible. 

In  those  bones  which  are  developed  in  cartilage,  cartilage 
for  a  time — ije,,  until  the  process  of  ossification  is  completed — 
intervenes  and  binds  together  the  osseous  parts.  This  is 
the  case  in  the  base  of  the  skull,  where  the  basilar  part  of 
the  occipital  bone  joins  the  bodv  of  the  sphenoid,  and  is  also 
the  way  in  which  the  epiphyses  are  connected  with  the  shafts 
of  bones.  But  it  is  not  usual  to  regard  the  occipito-sphenoid 
imion,  or  the  connexion  of  the  epiphyses  with  the  shafts  of 
long  bones,  as  joints,  seeing  that  there  is  only  a  temporary 
difference  of  structure  at  these  joinings,  and  that  they  have 
no  relation  whatever  to  movement,  but  only  to  growth  and 
development 

The  inmiovable  or  synarthrodial  joints  are  like  the  union 
of  the  epiphyses  and  diaphysis  of  bones  in  this  respect,  and. 
therefore,  though  interesting  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
construction  of  a  skeleton,  yet  as  ha\ing  no  relation  whatever 
to  movement  do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  work. 

Amphiarthrosis. — In  this  form  of  articulation,  where  slight 
movement  is  required  to  be  combined  ^ith  great  strength  and 
with  the  means  of  breaking  shocks,  the  contiguous  osseous 
surfaces  are  connected  together  by  broad  flattened  discs  of 
fibro-cartilage  toimd  over  by  ligamentous  fibres.  In  this 
manner  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  are  connected  together.  In 
their  modes  of  union  these  joints  somewhat  resemble  synar- 
throsis, from  which,  however,  they  are  distinguished  by  the 
invariaUe  presence  of  fibro-cartHage  and  by  the  motion  or 
yielding  which  occurs  at  them.  It  is  true  that  as  life  advances 
the  connecting  structure  gradually  loses  its  elasticity,  but  the 
joint  has  ])ut  slight  tendency  to  become  obliterated  by  ossifi- 
cation. Sometimes,  as  in  the  pubic  and  sacro-iliac  articulations, 
the  connecting  fibro-cartilage  is  split  througli  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  and  a  synovial-like  membrane  lines  the  interspace.  In 
this  respect — i.e.,  from  the  slight  synovial  inter\'al  in  the  carti- 
laginous substance,  and  from  the  mobility  which  is  permitted — 
these  joints  resemble  the  diarthrodial.  The  amount  of  mobility 
in  the  joints  of  the  pelvis  is  often  much  increased  during  preg- 
nancy by  the  swelling  of  the  symphysial  cartilages.  Occa- 
rionally  these  joints  become  obliterated  in  old  age. 

After  some  fractures,  such  as  those  of  the  patella,  neck  of 
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the  femur,  and  olecranon,  the  bones  become  reunited  by  an 
intervening  substance  which  allows  of  movement  taking  place 
between  the  fractured  parts  :  thus  a  supernumerary  or  abnormal 
amphiarthrodial  joint  may  be  formed. 

Diarthrosis, — This  is  the  most  movable  class  of  articulation. 
It  includes  the  greater  number  of  the  joints  in  the  body.  It 
is  the  kind  of  connexion  which  exists  between  the  bones  of  the 
extremities,  as  well  as  between  the  extremities  and  the  trunk. 
It  allows  of  constant  motion,  as  witness  the  costo-vertebral 
articulations  in  their  movements  of  respiration.  It  is  lined 
by  synovial  membrane  and  strengthened  more  or  less  by  liga- 
ments. In  some  joints  of  this  class  fibro-cartilage  occurs  in  the 
form  of  inter-articular  discs,  but  these  discs  serve  no  purpose 
in  holding  the  bones  together.  Union  is  effected  by  bands  and 
layers  of  ligamentous  tissue,  by  the  tendons  of  muscles,  and  by 
atmospheric  pressure.  Neither  the  shape  of  the  osseous  sur- 
faces, which  is  the  mode  of  imion  in  the  synarthrosis ;  nor  the 
intervening  soft  elastic  tissue  which  unites  the  osseous  edges 
in  amphiarthrosis,  has  any  effect  in  holding  the  bones  of 
diorthrosis  together.  Tliere  is,  in  fact,  no  single  instance  of  a 
diarthrodial  joint  in  which  the  separation  or  falling  asunder  of 
the  bones  is  prevented  by  either  of  these  means,  nor  is  there 
an  instance  of  such  a  joint  in  which  the  movements  are 
checked  by  the  shape  of  the  osseous  surface  or  by  the  fibro- 
cartilages ;  for  either  the  tension  of  ligaments,  or  the  appo- 
sition of  soft  parts  checks  movement  before  the  edges  of  the 
osseous  surfaces  have  any  influence  upon  it.  The  shape  of  the 
articular  osseous  surfaces  varies  much  in  different  joints,  and 
as  a  residt  of  this  variation  the  motions  of  the  joints  differ, 
and  according  to  this  diflference  in  their  movements  a  classifica- 
tion of  joints  of  this  kind  is  made  under  four  headings: — 
1 .  The  gliding  joint :  Arthrodia.  2.  The  hinge  joint :  Ginglymua. 
3.  The  lateral  hinge  joint :  Trochmdes,  4.  The  ball  and  socket 
joint:  Enarthrosis. 

Arthrodia  is  formed  by  the  apposition  of  two  plane  or 
nearly  plane  cartilage-covered  articulatory  surfaces.  It  is  the 
least  movable  of  all  the  diarthrodial  joints,  and  the  movements 
consist  only  of  a  slight  gliding  of  one  bone  upon  the  other. 
A  number  of  small  bones  are  generally  united  in  this  manner, 
and  while  they  aUow  of  a  considerable  amount  of  pliability 
and  yielding  and  even  of  combined  movement,  they  also  pro- 
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vide  a  security  against  injury.     Such  is  the  case  in  the  tarsus 
and  carpus. 

Ginglymtcs. — In  the  hinge  joints,  instead  of  two  nearly  plane 
surfaces  there  is  a  convexity  presented  by  one  bone  and  a 
corresponding  concavity  by  the  other.  Both  articular  surfaces 
are  lengthened  laterally,  and  owing  either  to  the  processes  of 
bone  or  to  strong  lateral  bands  of  ligament  motion  is  allowed 
only  in  two  directions — viz.,  forward  and  backward — 1.«., 
flexion  and  extension.  The  most  perfect  examples  of  the 
hinge  joint  are  the  elbow  and  the  ankle. 

Trocfiaides  is  the  name  given  to  such  joints  as  that  between 
the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis  and  the  ring  formed  by  the 
transverse  ligament  and  the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas,  and  that 
between  the  upper  extremity  of  tlie  radius  and  iilna.  The 
osseous  surfaces  are  one  convex  and  the  other  concave,  the 
convex  being  held  to  the  concave  by  a  strong  ligament  em- 
bracing it  as  at  the  superior  radio-ulnar  articulation,  or  by  a 
fibro-cartilaginous  plate  as  at  the  inferior  radio-ulnar  joint. 
The  movement  permitted  at  these  joints  is  of  a  rotatory 
character ;  in  one  case  the  rotation  is  of  the  convex  bone 
round  its  own  axis  and  within  an  osseo-ligamentous  ring — e,g., 
the  head  of  the  radius ;  or  the  osseo-ligamentous  ring  rotates 
round  the  convex  bone  as  at  the  atlo-odontoid,  and  occa- 
sionally at  the  superior  radio-ulnar  joints.  In  the  inferior 
radio-ulnar  joint  either  of  the  bones  may  rotate  round  the 
other ;  the  one  being  held  in  constant  apposition  with  the 
other  by  means  of  the  triangular  fibro-cartilage  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  radius  of  the  circle  of  rotation. 

Enarthrosis  is  a  joint  in  wliich  tlie  smooth  roimded  head  of 
one  bone  plays  within  a  deep,  or  upon  a  sliallow,  socket  in  the 
other.  The  two  are  kept  in  apposition  by  muscles  or  atmo- 
spheric pressure,  assisted  by  a  capsular  ligament.  They  differ 
from  one  another  according  as  the  socket  is  shallow  or  deep. 
The  shoulder  and  the  hip  are  the  best  instances  of  the  two 
kinds  respectively.  Movement  is  permitted  in  the  ball  and 
socket  joint  in  all  directions ;  thus  we  have  forward  and  back- 
ward movement — i.e.,  flexion  and  extension ;  movement  towards 
or  away  from  the  median  plane  of  the  body — i.e.,  adduction  or 
abduction;  a  succession  of  these  four  angular  movements,  as 
when  we  swing  the  arm  round  and  roimd  so  as  to  describe  a 
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cone,  the  base  of  which  is  formed  by  the  hand  and  the  apex 
at  the  shoulder-joint :  this  is  called  circumduction. 

Further,  there  is  permitted  at  the  ball  and  socket  joints  a 
rotation  of  the  long  bone  aroimd  its  own  long  axis ;  this  is 
true  rotation  as  distinct  from  circumduction.  Finally,  there  is 
a  considerable  amount  of  gliding  going  on  during  the  several 
angular  movements.  Thus  then  all  the  kinds  of  movements 
which  are  possible  at  any  other  joint  take  place  at  the  ball 
and  socket  articulations,  and  they  are  therefore  by  far  the 
most  freely  movable  species  of  diai-throsis,  and  consequently  of 
all  joints  in  the  body.  The  degree  of  motion  permitted  is 
regulated,  not  by  the  depth  of  the  socket,  but  by  the  muscles 
and  the  contact  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  limb  with  the  trunk, 
as  at  the  hip  and  shoulder ;  or  by  ligament,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  ilio-femoral  ligament  in  the  erect  position. 

As  there  is  a  gradual  transition  from  the  immovable  to  the 
movable  through  the  amphiarthrodial  or  mixed  articulations, 
so  there  is  a  gradual  transition  from  or  merging  of  the  characters 
of  one  species  of  diarthrosis  with  those  of  another.  It  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  a  true  hinge  joint 
and  an  arthrodial ;  there  is  great  similarity  between  the  true 
arthrodial  and  the  enarthrodial  with  a  shallow  socket,  and  the 
characters  of  the  hinge  are  sometimes  combined  with  those  of 
the  ball  and  socket.  Thus  in  some  of  the  joints  with  an 
inter-articular  cartilage,  such  as  the  temporo-maxUlary  and  the 
stemo-clavicular,  gliding  is  combined  with  a  hinge  motion  so 
intimately  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  say  that  these  joints 
belong  strictly  to  either  arthrodia  or  ginglymus.  In  the  inter- 
carpal joint  the  two  rows  of  carpal  bones  are  so  adjusted  to 
one  another  as  to  resemble  a  double  ball  and  socket  joint  with 
very  shallow  sockets.  The  joint  between  the  metacarpal  bone 
of  the  thumb  and  the  carpus  is  intermediate  between  the 
hinge  and  ball  and  socket  varieties. 

In  some  situations  where  a  variety  of  movement  is  re- 
quired to  be  associated  with  great  strength  and  security,  the 
object  is  gained  by  the  juxtaposition  of  two  or  more  joints, 
each  of  which  allows  of  a  different  class  of  motions.  This  is 
the  case  in  the  connexion  of  the  head  with  the  spine ;  at  the 
junction  of  the  hand  with  the  bones  of  the  forearm,  where  the 
radio-carpal  and  inferior  radio-ulnar  work  in  unison  to  pro- 
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duce  a  combined  result ;  and  of  the  foot  .with  the  1^  for 
while  flexion  and  extension  take  place  at  the  ankle,  lateral 
movement  and  slight  rotation  occur  between  the  astragalus 
and  06  calcis. 

Occasionally  two  or  more  joints  combine  to  increase  or  add 
security  to  the  same  kind  of  movement.  This  associated  effect 
is  seen  between  the  radio-carpal,  the  intercarpal,  and  the 
carpo-metacarpal  joints ;  and  between  the  atlas  and  axis,  where 
the  two  lateral  arthrodial  articulations  support  and  steady  the 
atlas  while  it  is  revolving  round  the  odontoid  process  at  the 
lateral  hinge  joints — ^viz.,  the  central  atlo-axoidean. 

This  multiplication  of  joints  serves  to  combine  freedom  of 
movement  with  strength ;  a  necessary  provision  in  certain  places, 
for  as  a  rule  the  strength  of  any  single  joint,  and  its  power  of 
resisting  injury,  is  inversely  proportioned  to  the  freedom  of 
mobility.  Take,  for  example,  the  shoulder  and  elbow ;  or  the 
hip-joint  and  the  ankle ;  or  the  temporo-maxiUary  and  the 
joints  of  the  spinal  column ;  in  each  of  these  mobility  is  in 
inverse  proportion  to  strength  and  security. 

Although  similar  structures  are  employed  in  the  consti^c- 
tion  of  all  diarthrodial  joints,  yet  the  joints  vary  much  in  their 
solidity  and  extent  and  direction  of  movement.  These  dif- 
ferences depend  upon  the  shape  of  the  articular  surfaces  of 
the  bones,  and  upon  the  direction  and  length  of  the  fibres  of 
the  ligaments  connecting  them.  Indeed  the  course  of  the 
fibres,  and  the  direction  in  which  they  pass  to  their  insertion 
into  the  bones  of  the  joint,  illustrate  with  tolerable  certainty 
in  what  manner  they  regulate  and  limit  the  movements  of  the 
articulation. 

Supernumerary  diarthrodial  joints  are  occasionally  formed  by 
the  non-union  of  fractures,  the  fractured  ends  becoming  smooth 
and  rounded  off  by  friction,  and  surrounded  by  a  ligamentous 
capsule,  the  inner  surface  of  which  yields  a  synovial-like  fluid. 
Supplemental  diarthrodial  joints  sometimes  result  from  un- 
reduced dislocations.  They  are  most  frequent  about  the  hip 
and  sho'ulder. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE    ARTICULATIONS    OF   THE    SKULL. 

There  are  only  two  pairs  of  movable  joints  connected  with 
the  skull — viz.,  the  temporo-Tnaxillary  and  the  occipito-atlantal. 
At  the  former  the  condyles  of  the  inferior  maxilla  move  like 
hinges  in  the  glenoid  fossae  of  the  temporal  bones;  at  the 
latter  the  skull,  as  a  whole,  moves  by  means  of  its  occipital 
condyles  in  the  boat-shaped  sockets  of  the  lateral  masses  of  the 
atlas.  These  articulations  of  the  skull  resemble  one  another  in 
that  each  consists  of  two  complete,  symmetrical  joints,  placed 
one  on  either  side  of  the  median  line  of  the  base  of  the  skulL 
Further,  the  articular  surfaces  of  each  separate  joint  are  oblique 
with  regard  to  both  the  vertical  and  the  horizontal  plane ; 
thus  the  condyles  of  the  lower  maxiUa  have  their  long  axis 
obliquely  transverse,  being  du-ected  backwards  and  inwards, 
while  the  inner  ends  of  the  condyles  are  on  a  slightly  higher 
plane  than  the  outer ;  those  of  the  occiput  have  their  long 
axis  oblique  in  the  antero-posterior  direction,  but  with  an  in- 
clination outwards  and  backwards,  while  their  inner  borders 
are  prolonged  to  a  lower  plane  than  their  outer.  The  sockets 
in  the  squamous  bone  and  the  atlas  are  correspondingly 
oblique  both  vertically  and  in  their  long  axis  in  adaptation 
to  the  condyles  which  they  respectively  receive. 

This  bilateral  arrangement,  or  arrangement  in  pairs  of  joints, 
gives  great  width  to  the  basis  of  support  at  the  top  of  the  spine 
upon  which  the  head  rests,  and  upon  which  its  movements 
take  place;  it  also  provides  a  combination  of  strength  and 
security  with  great  freedom  of  movement,  which  could  not 
possibly  have  been  afforded  by  a  single  joint,  even  of  much 
larger  dimensions. 

These  several  joints  share  both  the  hinge  and  arthrodial 
characters.  In  each  the  chief,  but  not  the  only  movements, 
are  hinge-like,  as  is  shown  by  the  nodding  movement  of  the 
head  and  the  opening  and  the  closing  of  the  mouth.     There 
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is  also  permitted  a  certain  amount  of  gliding  (more  especially 
at  the  temporo-maxillary  joint),  and  some  oblique  rotatory 
movement  of  both  pairs  of  condyles  within  their  sockets. 

There  are,  however,  the  following  diflerences  between  the 
temporo-maxillary  and  the  occipito-atlantal  articulations,  which 
will  be  more  fully  brought  out  in  the  subsequent  descrip- 
tions of  these  joints :  (1)  At  the  former  the  convex  articular 
surfaces  belong  to  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  concave  sockets  to 
the  base  of  the  skull;  at  the  latter  the  convex  articular 
surface  belongs  to  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  the  concave  facets 
to  the  atlas.  (2)  At  the  former  the  hinge-like  movements 
occur  roimd  a  transverse  axis,  which  nearly  corresponds  in 
direction  with  the  long  axis  of  the  condyles  of  the  jaw :  at  the 
latter  the  hinge-like  movements  take  place  round  a  transverse 
axis,  which  cuts  the  long  axis  of  the  occipital  condyles 
obliquely.  (8)  At  the  former  pair  of  joints  tliere  is  an  inter- 
articular  fibro-cartilage  on  each  side ;  at  the  latter  there  is  no 
such  structure. 

The  Temporo-maxillary  Articulation. 

ClaUf  DUrthrotis.  Subdivision,  GiDglymo-urthrodU. 

The  lower  jaw  is  the  only  bone  of  the  skull  which  is  capa- 
ble of  separate  movement — i,e.,  of  movement  independent  of  the 
rest  of  the  craniimi.  In  man,  as  in  all  mammalia,  this  articu- 
lation is  formed  between  the  inferior  maxilla  and  the  squamous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  Perhaps  the  temporo-maxillary 
joint,  more  than  any  other  fragment  of  the  vertebrate  skeleton, 
gives  the  fullest  information  respecting  the  animal  to  which  it 
belonged.  In  all  mammalia,  the  convexity  of  the  lower  jaw  is 
received  into  the  concavity  of  the  squamous  portion  of  the  tem- 
poral bone ;  whereas,  in  the  three  other  divisions  of  the  verte- 
brate kingdom,  the  inferior  maxilla  presents  a  concavity  to  the 
convexity  of  the  cranial  bone  vnth  which  it  articulates — viz., 
with  the  homologue  of  the  human  tympanic  ring  (the  os  quad- 
ratum)  in  birds,  reptiles,  and  osseous  fishes,  and  witli  the 
homologue  of  the  human  internal  pterygoid  plate  in  cartila- 
ginous fishes.  Thus  therefore,  if  we  see  a  temporo-maxillary 
joints  or  even  the  articular  process  of  the  lower  jaw,  we  can  tell 
whether  the  animal  to  whom  it  belonged  suckled  its  young,  or 
hed  a  diaphragm  or  an  epiglottis,  or  an  epidermic  exoskeleton 
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in  the  form  of  hairs,  for  if  so,  the  lower  jaw  has  a  convex  arti- 
cular surface ;  or  whether  it  laid  eggs  and  had  been  without 
hair,  a  diaphragm,  or  an  epiglottis,  in  which  case  the  lower  jaw 
has  a  concave  articular  surface. 

No  physiological  reason  that  I  am  aware  of  can  be  given 
for  this  difference  of  construction ;  it  seems  to  have  no  relation 
to  external  conditions,  or  to  the  circumstances  of  the  animal's 
existence,  but  to  be  due  only  to  the  position  of  the  animal  in  the 
vertebrate  series.  For  the  purposes  of  life  and  utility,  it 
appears  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the  articular  surface 
of  the  lower  jaw  is  convex  or  concave,  for  "  the  bat  that 
flies,  but  not  the  swallow ;  the  whale  that  swims,  but  not  the 
codfish ;  the  camel  that  walks  the  desert,  but  not  the  ostrich ; 
the  carnivorous  lion,  seal,  and  weasel,  but  not  the  eagle,  penguin, 
crocodile,  and  shark,  have  convex  articulations  to  their  lower 
jaw,  and  present  to  them  their  squamosal  bones." 

In  some  of  the  mammalia  the  joint  is  a  true  hinge ;  this  is 
the  case  in  the  camivora,  and  reaches  its  acme  in  the  badger, 
in  the  dry  skull  of  which  the  lower  jaw  remains  locked  in  the 
deep  socket  of  the  craniimi,  without  any  artificial  contrivance,  and 
can  be  removed  only  by  slipping  each  half  out  sideways  when 
the  symphysis  has  been  divided.  In  others  of  the  mammalia — 
the  Ruminants — the  articular  facets  approach  more  nearly  to 
plane  surfaces,  and  the  movements  are  of  the  arthrodial  nature  ; 
hence  the  extensive  lateral  movements  of  the  jaw  while  chewing 
the  cud,  and  the  limited  power  these  animals  possess  of  gaping, 
which  is  a  movement  of  the  hinge  character.  But  in  man,  who 
is  an  omnivorous  animal,  there  is  a  combination  of  these  two 
extreme  forms,  and  thus  the  human  temporo-maxillary  joint 
cannot  be  classed  with  either  the  true  ginglymoid  or  arthrodial 
joints,  but  partaking  of  the  movements  of  each,  ought  to  be 
called  "  Ginglymo-arthrodia." 

The  OSSEOUS  parts  of  this  joint  are  the  squamous  portion  of 
the  temporal  bone  including  the  glenoid  fossa,  and  the  glenoid 
ridge  {i.e,,  the  anterior  root  of  the  zygoma,  and  called  also  the 
eminentia  articularis),  which  stands  just  in  front  of  the  fossa ; 
and  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw.  They  are  all  coated  with 
articular  cartilage,  which  stretches  even  over  the  front  of  the 
glenoid  ridge,  for  the  easy  play  of  the  inter-articular  fibro- 
cartilage. 

The  Squamous  portion  of  the  Temporal  Bone  is  situated  at 
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the  lower  lateral  region,  and  extends  a  little  inwards  on  to  the 
base  of  the  skulL  Where  the  basal  joins  with  the  lateral  por- 
tion of  the  cranium,  tliere  arises  from  its  external  surface  a 
flattened  branch  of  bone — the  zygoma — which  runs  first  hori- 
zontally outwards,  and  then,  twisting  upon  its  own  axis,  curves 
horizontally  forwards.  The  zygoma  arises  by  two  roots, 
an  anterior  and  a  posterior.  The  anterior  is  also  inferior,  and 
takes  a  transverse  course  along  the  basal  part  of  the  temporal 
bone  :  it  forms  the  front  boimdary  of  a  large  fossa,  also  situated 
on  that  part  of  the  squamous  bone  which  extends  inwards  to 
form  part  of  the  base  of  the  skull :  it  is  covered  in  the  recent 
state  by  articular  cartilage,  and  sometimes  receives  the  name 
of  "eminentia  articularis."  The  posterior,  also  the  superior, 
root  arises  by  two  branches ;  one  of  tliese  is  short,  thick,  and 
oblique,  commencing  in  front  of  the  outer  end  of  the  Glaserian 
fissure,  and  of  a  plate  of  bone  which  separates  the  glenoid  fossa 
from  the  auditory  canal — viz.,  the  tympanic  plate  of  the  tem- 
poral bone ;  the  other  has  a  horizontal  course  above  the  external 
auditory  meatus,  and  is  continuous  behind  with  the  curved 
ridge,  separating  the  squamous  from  the  mastoid  bone.  Where 
the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  join  there  is  on  the  outer  and 
lower  side  a  rough  tubercle,  to  which  the  external  lateral  liga- 
ment of  the  jaw  is  attached. 

The  glenoid  fossa  is  an  oval-shaped,  deep  depression,  whose 
long  axis  is  directed  inwards  and  backwards  and  a  little  up- 
wards, and  measures  rather  over  one  inch  ;  from  anterior  to 
posterior  edge  across  the  fossa  is  usually  rather  less  than  half 
an  inch.  It  is  divided  by  a  narrow  fissure,  named  the  Glaserian 
fissure,  into  two  nearly  equal  parts — ^\^iz.,  an  anterior  and 
external,  which  is  articular  and  covered  by  cartilage;  and  a 
posterior  and  internal  portion,  which  is  non-articular,  and 
lodges  the  deep  part  of  the  parotid  gland.  Although  the 
glenoid  fossa  is  wider  transversely  than  from  behind  forwards, 
yet  the  articular  surface  for  the  fibro-cartilage  of  the  joint 
measures  more  in  an  antero-posterior  than  in  the  transverse 
direction,  owing  to  the  extent  to  which  the  articular  surface 
is  continued  over  the  glenoid  ridge,  and  to  the  fact  that  all 
the  parts  of  the  glenoid  fossa  behind  the  Glaserian  fissure  are 
non-articular.  This  is  to  allow  of  the  considerable  forward 
and  backward  gliding  movement  which  goes  on  in  the  temporo- 
maxillaiy  joint 
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Situated  immediately  behind  the  fossa  from  without  in- 
wards, are  the  external  auditory  meatus,  the  styloid  process 
with  its  vaginal  sheath,  and  the  posterior  lacerated  foramen. 
To  its  inner  side  from  before  backwards,  are  the  opening  of  the 
carotid  canal,  the  processus  cochleariformis,  and  opening  for 
the  Eustachian  tube,  and  the  spine  of  the  great  wing  of  the 
sphenoid;  in  front  is  the  anterior  root  of  the  zygoma,  and 
externally  and  above  the  posterior  root. 

The  Inferior  Maxillary  Bone. — Each  of  the  condyles  of  the 
lower  jaw  is  supported  upon  a  narrow  neck  surmounting  the 
posterior  border  of  the  ascending  ramus.  The  Tieck  is  flattened 
from  before  backwards ;  smooth  and  convex  behind ;  concave 
in  front  where  it  gives  insertion  to  the  external  pterygoid 
muscle.  It  is  strengthened  by  ridges  whicli  descend  from  the 
sides  of  the  condyle ;  that  from  the  outer  end  of  the  condyle 
is  continued  on  so  as  to  form  the  upper  border  of  the  ramus 
at  the  sigmoid  notch,  that  from  the  inner  end  of  the  condyle 
descends  on  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  ramus  above  the  infe- 
rior dental  foramen.  The  neck  is  somewhat  curved  so  as  to 
make  the  condyle  look  a  little  forwards.  The  condyle  is  elon- 
gated in  the  transverse  direction,  is  convex  both  from  side  to 
side,  and  from  before  backwards,  and  is  obliquely  inclined,  so 
that  the  long  axes  of  the  two  condyles  if  prolonged  would  meet 
at  the  front  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum  and  form  an  angle 
of  from  165°  to  160°.  This  obliquity  facilitates  the  so-called 
rotatory  movement  of  the  jaw.  The  condyles  are  covered  with 
cartilage,  which  is  thickest  over  the  front  aspect,  and  is  con- 
tinued lower  down  behind  than  in  front. 

Anterior  to  the  neck  is  the  sigmoid  notch,  and  in  front  of 
the  notch  and  prolonged  upwards  from  the  anterior  border  of 
the  ramus  is  a  flattened  triangular  process — tlie  coronoid — 
which  gives  insertion  to  the  temporal  musclo, 

The  Ligaments. — Uniting  the  bones  of  this  articulation  is 
a  capsular  ligament.  Within  the  capsule  and  between  the 
osseous  articular  surfaces  is  a  disc  or  plate  of  fibro-cartilage. 
Also  in  connexion  with  this  joint  the  stylo-maxillary  ligament 
must  be  described. 

The  Capsular  Ligament, — Everywhere  passing  between  the 
temporal  and  inferior  maxillary  bones  near  the  margins  of  their 
articular  surfaces  are  numerous  scattered  ligamentous  fibres 
which   serve  to  strengthen  the  synovial  sacs,  and  to -form  a 
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nearly  complete  capsule  for  the  articulation.  In  some  places 
these  fibres  are  much  thicker  than  at  others,  and  hence  it  is 
usual  to  describe  the  capsule  as  composed  of  four  parts 
or  ligaments.  It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  these 
four  parts  are  continuous  with  one  another  aroimd  the  arti- 
culation. 

1.  The  Anterior  Ligament. — ^The  anterior  portion  of  the  cap- 
sule is  so  thin  and  its  fibres  so  scattered,  as  scarcely  to  deserve 
a  special  notice.  It  consists  of  a  few  stray  fibres,  connected 
with  the  anterior  margin  of  the  fibro-cartilage,  which  are  at- 
tached above  to  the  forepart  of  the  anterior  root  of  the 
zygoma  (eminentia  articularis),  and  below  to  the  anterior  edge  of 
the  condyle.  Some  of  the  fibres  of  the  external  pterygoid  mus- 
cles pass  between  these  ligamentous  fibres  to  be  inserted  into  the 
anterior  margin  of  the  fibro-cartilage.  Tliis  part  of  the  capsule 
retains  the  fibro-cartilage  towards  the  forepart  of  the  glenoid 
fossa,  so  that  even  when  the  mouth  is  closed  the  thin  central 
part  of  the  cartilage  is  on  the  eminentia  articularis,  and  the 
thick  posterior  edge  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  fossa. 

2.  The  Posterior  Ligament, — Tlie  posterior  portion  of  the 
capsule  is  attached  above  to  the  hinder  edge  of  the  articular 
part  of  the  glenoid  fossa — ix.,  just  in  front  of  the  Glaserian 
fissure,  and  is  inserted  into  the  back  of  the  jaw  just  below  its 
neck.     It  checks  forward  movement  of  the  jaw. 

8.  Hie  External  Lateral  Ligament. — The  external  portion  of 
the  capsule  is  the  strongest  of  all,  and  connects  the  posterior 
portion  with  the  stray  fibres  of  the  anterior  part.  It  is 
broader  above  than  below,  being  attached  to  the  lower  edge 
of  the  zygoma  in  nearly  its  whole  length,  as  well  as  to  the 
tubercle  at  the  point  where  the  two  roots  of  the  zygoma  meet. 
It  is  inclined  downwards  and  backwards  to  be  inserted  into 
the  ridge  on  the  outer  side  of  the  neck  of  the  condyle.  Its 
fibres  diminish  both  in  obliquity  and  strength  from  before 
backwards,  those  arising  from  the  tubercle  of  the  zygoma  being 
very  short  and  nearly  straight. 

By  the  greater  number  of  its  fibres  this  ligament  prevents 
the  condyle  of  the  jaw  being  carried  backwards,  so  as  to  press 
against  the  tjonpanic  plate  of  the  petrous  bone.  By  its  short 
posterior  fibres  it  checks  the  fonvard  gliding  of  the  condyle  in 
opening  the  mouth.  It  braces  the  jaw  firndy  up  to  the  base  of 
the  skull,  by  fixing  the  neck  of  the  condyle ;  yet  it  also  allows 
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of  the  condyle  advancing  and  receding  under  cover  of  it,  as  in 
opening  and  closing  the  mouth. 

The  Short  Inlemal  Lateral  Ligaments, — There  are  two  struc- 
tures named  internal  lateral  ligaments,  the  long  and  the  short 
One  of  them,  the  long,  is  distinct  and  independent  of  the  cap- 
sule, and  will  be  further  on  described.  They  have  by  some 
been  considered  as  a  single  ligament,  which  divides  inmiediately 
beyond  its  origin  into  two  parts.  The  internal  portion  of  the 
capsule,  or  the  short  internal  lateral  ligament,  has  above  a 
broad  attachment  to  the  outer  part  of  the  spine  of  the  sphenoid 
bone  and  to  the  internal  edge  of  the  glenoid  fossa,  and  below 
has  a  narrow  insertion  into  the  ridge  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
neck  of  the  condyle.  Behind  it  is  continuous  with  the  pos- 
terior portion,  and  in  front  are  the  scattered  fibres  of  the  ante- 
rior portion  of  the  capsule,  and  the  insertion  of  the  external 
pterygoid  muscle.  It  is  separated  from  the  long  internal  lateral 
ligament  which  is  on  its  inner  side  by  fatty  and  cellular  tissue. 
It  consists  of  well-defined  ligamentous  fibres  which  assist  the 
external  lateral  ligament  in  checking  both  the  forward  and 
backward  gliding  movements  during  the  opening  and  shutting 
of  the  mouth.  Like  the  external  ligament  it  fixes  the  neck  of 
the  jaw,  into  which  both  are  inserted  on  nearly  the  same  level, 
during  the  gliding  movements  of  the  condyle  ;  and  the  condyle 
plays  forwards  and  backwards  between  the  two  ligaments  which 
prevent  its  lateral  displacement,  and  limit  the  extent  of  ante- 
rior and  posterior  gliding. 

The  Inter-articulxir  Fibro-cartUage  is  constantly  met  with  in. 
the  mammalian,  but  not  in  either  of  the  other  vertebrate  classes. 
Its  shape  is  adapted  both  to  the  condyle  of  the  jaw,  and  to 
the  articular  portion  of  the  squamous  bone.  It  is  thinner  at 
its  centre  than  at  its  circumference,  and  is  thicker  behind, 
where  it  covers  the  thin  bone  at  the  bottom  of  the  glenoid 
cavity  which  separates  it  from  the  dura  mater,  than  in  front 
where  it  projects  on  to  the  articular  eminence.  Its  inferior 
surface  is  concave  in  adaptation  to  the  convexity  of  the  con- 
dyle, and  its  superior  surface  is  concavo-convex  from  before 
backwards,  and  i&  in  contact  with  the  articular  surface  of 
the  temporal  bone,  which  is  convexo-concave  from  before 
backwards.     As  seen  from  above  it  is  oval  in  shape. 

Occasionally  it  is  perforated  at  its  centre,  otherwise  it 
completely  divides  the  joint  into  two  distinct  cavities,  an  upper 
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and  a  lower,  each  having  ita  own  special  synovial  membrane. 
It  is  connected  at  its  circumference  by  loose  fibro-cellular 
tissue  with  the  lateral  and  posterior  portions  of  the  capsular 
ligament ;  in  front  the  slender  scattered  capsular  fibres  are 
immediately  attached  to  the  margin  of  the  cartilage,  and  some 
of  the  fibres  of  the  external  pterygoid  are  inserted  into  it  as 
well  as  into  the  anterior  fibres  of  the  capsule. 

This  inter-articular  cartilage  acts  as  an  elastic  buffer  between 
the  bones,  and  intercepts  the  pressure  and  breaks  the  jars 
which  necessarily  occur  during  the  movements  of  mastication  ; 
by  making  good  any  want  of  adaptation  of  the  articular  sur- 
faces to  one  another  it  tends  to  prevent  luxation ;  and  thirdly, 
like  the  inter-articular  cartilage  at  the  stemo-clavicular  joint,  it 
takes  an  important  part  in  the  movements  of  the  articulation, 
accompanying  the  condyle  in  the  forward  and  backward  gliding 
movements,  and  affording  a  concave  surface  for  the  condyle  to 
turn  upon  in  the  hinge-like  movements. 

The  Synovial  Membranes, — The  articular  surface  of  the 
temporal  bone  is  larger  than  the  condyle  of  the  jaw,  and  as  a 
consequence  the  upper  cavity  of  the  joint  is  larger  than  the 
lower.  In  accordance  with  this  difference  the  superior  synovial 
sac  is  larger  than  the  lower.  It  is  also  necessarily  looser, 
owing  to  the  backward  and  forward  movements  of  the  fibro- 
cartilage  with  the  condyle.  The  sacs  are  strengthened  by  the 
anterior  fibres  of  the  capsule,  by  the  lateral  and  posterior 
portions  of  the  capsule,  and  by  the  fibro-cellular  tissue  which 
connects  these  portions  with  the  fibro-cartilage. 

The  Long  Internal  Lateral  Ligament  is  a  thin,  loose,  and 
elongated  slip  situated  at  some  distance  from  the  joint.  It 
extends  from  the  spinous  process  of  the  sphenoid  and  the 
contiguous  part  of  the  temporal  bones  downwards,  outwards, 
and  a  little  forwards,  to  be  inserted  into  the  forepart  of  the 
tip  of  the  inferior  dental  foramen.  It  covers  the  hinder — t.e., 
the  upper  part  of  the  mylo-hyoid  groove  as  it  passes  forwards 
and  downwards  to  its  insertion.  Its  origin  is  a  little  internal 
to  and  behind,  but  close  to  the  superior  attachment  of  the 
short  internal  lateral  ligament,  and  is  concealed  by  the  origin 
of  the  external  pterygoid  muscle.  It  has  no  inmiediate  con- 
nexion whatever  with  the  articulation,  being  separated  from 
it  by  a  considerable  interval  along  which  pass  the  external 
pterygoid  muscle  to   its   insertion,  the  inferior  dental  nerve, 
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and  the  internal  maxillary  artery  and  vein  with  their  middle 
meningeal  and  inferior  dental  branches.  The  middle  meningeal 
is  conducted  upwards  to  the  foramen  spinosum,  and  the  in- 
ferior dental  downwards  to  the  dental  canal  along  the  side  of 
the  ligament  The  influence  of  this  ligament  on  the  movements 
of  the  joints  must  be  very  slight,  and  can  only  act  in  assisting 
to  limit  the  opening  of  the  mouth. 

The  Stylo-TnaxMary  Ligament. — The  stylo-maxillary  or 
suspensory  ligament  is  in  truth  a  process  of  the  deep  cervical 
fascia,  but  is  generally  enumerated  as  one  of  the  ligaments  of 
the  temporo-maxillary  joint.  It  extends  from  the  styloid  pro- 
cess of  the  temporal  bone  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  where  it  is 
attached  along  a  somewhat  extended  surface  of  bone  between 
the  masseter  and  internal  pterygoid  muscles.  It  separates  the 
parotid  from  the  submaxillary  glands,  and  gives  origin  to  some 
of  the  fibres  of  the  stylo-glossus  muscle  ;  indeed,  it  is  of  more 
importance  as  a  surface  of  attachment  for  this  muscle  than  as 
a  means  of  connexion  between  the  temporal  bone  and  the 
lower  jaw. 

Abteries. — Sometimes  articular  arterial  twigs  are  given  off 
from  (1)  the  branches  to  the  parotid  gland  from  the  posterior 
auricular  artery;  (2)  from  the  tympanic  branch  of  internal 
maxillary,  as  it  passes  up  between  the  articulation  to. enter 
the  Glaserian  fissure;  and  (3)  from  the  inferior  or  ascending 
palatine  branch  of  facial,  by  the  twigs  which  nm  along  the 
Eustachian  tube. 

The  temporal  artery  gives  branches  oflf  directly  to  the  articu- 
lation. 

The  middle  meningeal,  which  is  conducted  along  internal 
lateral  ligament. 

Ascending  pharyngeal,  by  branches  to  Eustachian  tube. 

Nekves. — The  masseteric  branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary 
division  of  the  fifth  gives  a  filament  or  two  to  the  joint. 

Auriculo-temporal  trunk  of  inferior  maxillary  nerve  gives 
articular  branches  directly  from  itself,  or  twigs  from  its  parotid 
or  auricular  branches,  or  from  the  branches  to  the  meatus  audi- 
torius. 

The  Muscles. — Of  the  muscles  connected  with  the  temporal 
and  inferior  maxillary  bones  some  have  no  action  whatever  upon 
the  movements  of  the  temporo-maxillary  articulation.  Such  is 
the  case  with  the  chief  part  of  the  genio-hyo-glossus  attached  to 
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the  superior  genial  tubercle  of  the  symphysis ;  the  superior  con- 
strictor of  the  pharynx,  which  arises  in  part  from  the  back  of 
the  mylo-hyoid  ridge ;  the  small  mylo-glossus  (of  Wood),  which 
usually  springs  from  near  the  angle  of  the  jaw ;  the  buccinator, 
which  arises  partly  from  the  back  part  of  the  alveolar  process 
of  the  lower  jaw ;  the  depressor  anguli  oris,  the  depressor  labii 
inferioris,  and  the  levator  menti,  all  of  which  are  attached  to 
the  outer  surface  of  the  horizontal  ramus ;  the  levator  palati, 
which  springs  in  part  from  the  petrous  bone  in  front  of  the 
orifice  of  the  carotid  canal ;  the  tensor  palati,  part  of  whose 
origin  is  from  the  edge  of  the  tympanic  plate  of  the  temporal ; 
the  stylo-hyoid,  stylo-glossus,  and  stylo-pharyngeus.  None  of 
these  muscles  produce  any  eflfect  whatever  upon  the  movements 
of  this  joint. 

Of  the  rest — ^those  which  move  the  jaw  on  the  head — may 
be  grouped  as  protractors,  retractors,  elevators,  and  depressors  of 
the  lower  jaw ;  whilst  those  which  move  the  head  on  the  jaw, 
when  the  chin  is  kept  fixed,  are  the  same  muscles  which  extend 
and  flex  the  head  at  the  occipito-atlantal  articulation. 

The  Elevators  of  the  Lower  Jaw  are — the  temporal,  which 
acts  upon  the  coronoid  process ;  the  masseter,  which  is  inserted 
into  the  outer  side  of  the  ascending  ramus  and  of  the  angle ; 
and  the  internal  pterygoid,  which  is  attached  to  the  angle  on 
the  deep  aspect  of  the  bone.  These  muscles  usually  act 
together,  and  by  bringing  the  lower  teeth  forcibly  into  contact 
with  the  upper  are  the  great  powers  of  mastication — i.e.y  for 
grinding  the  food.  As  they  have  to  resist  the  force  and  over- 
come the  hardness  of  the  substances  which  require  to  be 
triturated  before  being  swallowed,  they  are  necessarily  muscles 
of  large  size  and  of  great  strength. 

The  Depressors  of  the  Lower  Jaw  are  much  smaller  in  size 
and  of  less  strength  than  the  elevators.  The  jaw  almost  falls 
by  its  own  weight,  and  these  muscles  have  therefore  to  over- 
come little  or  no  force  in  moving  it  downwards.  They  are  the 
digastricus,  which  pulls  upon  the  symphysis  of  the  jaw  at  the 
digastric  fossa ;  the  mylo-hyoid,  attached  to  the  ridge  of  the 
same  name ;  the  platysma,  inserted  into  the  outer  side  of  the 
lower  jaw  from  symphysis  to  masseter ;  the  inferior  fibres  of 
the  genio-hyo-glossus ;  and  the  genio-hyoid,  inserted  into  the 
lower  tubercle  on  the  deep  surface  of  the  symphysis.  Each  of 
these  muscles  serves  other  purposes  besides  that  of  depressing 
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the  lower  jaw ;  the  genio-hyoid,  mylo-hyoid,  and  the  anterior 
belly  of  the  digastricus  (when  acting  apart  from  the  posterior 
belly)  all  draw  the  hyoid  bone  upwards  and  forwards ;  the 
posterior  belly  of  the  digastricus  (acting  without  the  anterior 
belly)  draws  the  hyoid  upwards  and  backwards ;  and  when  both 
bellies  act  together  and  the  lower  jaw  is  fixed,  their  combined 
effect  is  to  elevate  the  hyoid  bone.  Probably  their  action  on 
the  hyoid  bone  should  be  regarded  as  the  chief  use  of  these 
muscles,  but  whether  or  no  their  connexion  with  that  bone 
shows,  that  in  order  to  depress  the  lower  jaw,  their  action  must 
be  associated  with  that  of  the  muscles  which  hold  down  the 
hyoid  itself — i,e,,  of  the  stemo-hyoid,  omo-hyoid,  and  the 
stemo-thyroid  with  its  continuation  the  thyro-hyoid. 

The  Protractors  of  the  Lower  Jaw, — The  external  pterygoid 
is  the  chief  protractor.  It  is  inserted  into  the  forepart  of  the 
neck  of  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  into  the  margin  of 
the  inter-articular  fibro-cartilage.  All  the  fibres  of  the  internal 
and  external  pterygoids,  and  many  of  the  fibres  of  the  masseter, 
arise  in  front  of  their  insertion,  and  thus  have  to  pass  back- 
wards to  their  attachment  (the  pterygoids  also  incline  outwards, 
and  the  masseter  slightly  inwards)  to  the  inferior  maxilla.  The 
external  pterygoid  has  the  great  bulk  of  its  fibres  so  hori- 
zontal that  they  have  no  eflfect  in  elevating  the  jaw ;  the 
internal  pterygoid  and  the  masseter  being  more  obliquely 
directed  can  elevate  as  well  as  protract.  In  most  people, 
when  the  jaws  are  closed,  the  lower  incisor  teeth  are  behind 
the  upper ;  but  when  the  pterygoids  on  both  sides  of  the  head 
act  simultaneously,  they  so  far  protract  the  lower  jaw  as  to 
allow  of  the  lower  incisors  being  advanced  beyond  the  upper. 
In  simply  opening  the  mouth  the  external  pterygoids  are 
associated  with  the  depressor  muscles,  and  come  into  play  to 
draw  the  condyles  slightly  forwards.  Usually  the  muscles  of 
one  side  only  act  at  once,  and  alternate  with  those  of  the 
opposite  side ;  in  this  way  the  teeth  are  moved  away  from 
the  side  on  which  the  muscles  are  acting,  and  thus  is  produced 
the  grinding  and  chewing  movements  of  the  molar  teeth.  In 
these  movements  the  external  pterygoid  is  associated  with  the 
internal  pterygoid  (which  assists  protraction),  as  well  as  with 
the  other  elevators  of  the  jaw. 

The  Retractor  of  the  Lower  Jaw, — Only  the  temporal  muscle 
can  retract  the  jaw,  for  it  is  the  only  muscle  of  mastication 
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which  has  any  fibres  directed  forwards  to  their  insertion. 
All  the  fibres  of  the  temporal  muscle  converge  and  terminate 
in  a  strong  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  the  coronoid  process. 
This  process  serves  as  a  lever  for  the  more  forcible  action  of 
this  powerful  muscle. 

Certain  muscles  can  be  made  to  move  the  head  upon  the 
condyles  of  the  lower  jaw  when  the  jaw  is  kept  fixed.  They 
are  the  same  which  produce  the  corresponding  movements  at 
the  occipito-cervical  articulation.  The  posterior  recti,  the  tra- 
pezius, the  splenius  capitis,  the  trachelo-mastoid  and  complexus, 
all  assist  in  extending  the  head  on  the  neck,  and  therefore  to 
open  the  mouth  by  tilting  back  the  head — i.e.,  by  rotating  it  upon 
the  maxillary  condyles,  as  well  as  on  the  facets  of  the  atlas.  In 
the  same  way  the  short  anterior  recti  muscles  and  the  stemo- 
mastoid  bring  the  head  forward  and  thereby  close  the  mouth. 
The  action  of  these  muscles  on  the  occipito-cervical  union  will 
be  discussed  more  fully  in  the  next  section ;  here  it  is  sufiBi- 
cient  to  enumerate  them  as  the  muscles  other  than  those  of  mas- 
tication,  which  can  open  and  close  the  mouth  when  the  lower  jaw 
is  kept  Jixed, 

The  Movements. — ^As  man  is  omnivorous,  his  temporo- 
maxillary  joint  is  not  only  intermediate  in  construction  between 
the  carnivorous  badger  and  the  cud-chewing  ruminants,  but  is 
capable  of  movement  in  more  various  directions  than  either  of 
them,  because  the  substances  taken  as  food  by  him  require 
different  actions  for  their  complete  trituration  and  mastication. 

When  the  jaw  is  depressed,  whether  for  eating,  or  speaking, 
or  yawning,  &c.,  the  condyles  rotate  on  a  transverse  axis,  the 
fibro-cartilages  with  the  condyles  glide  forward,  the  angles  of  the 
jaw  are  thrown  backwards,  and  the  coronoid  processes  are 
depressed  and  tilted  forwards;  the  external  lateral  ligament, 
especially,  is  rendered  tense,  and  the  stylo-maxillary  ligament 
is  relaxed.  When  the  mouth  is  closed,  precisely  the  reverse 
conditions  to  these  hold  good. 

Thus  (1)  the  chief  movement  of  the  temporo-maxillary 
joint  is  of  a  ginglymoid  or  hinge  character,  accompanied  by 
slight  gliding ;  (2)  there  is  also  permitted  a  horizontal  gliding 
in  an  antero-posterior  direction,  whereby  the  lower  incisors  are 
thrust  forwards  and  drawn  backwards,  as  when  we  bite  with 
the  front  teeth.  In  these  two  sets  of  movements  the  joints 
on  the  two  sides  are  similarly  and   simultaneously  engaged. 
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(3)  There  is  further  a  grinding  or  chewing  movement,  whereby 
the  jaw  is  pulled  obliquely  from  side  to  side  :  this  combination  of 
lateral  shifting  with  rotation  is  produced  chiefly  by  the  external 
pterygoids  acting  alternately  on  the  two  sides ;  it  consists  of  a 
gliding  of  the  articular  surfaces  on  one  another ;  but  the  two 
joints  do  not  act  similarly  at  the  same  instant,  for  while  one 
condyle  and  its  fibro-cartUage  is  gliding  forwards  and  inwards, 
and  rotating  but  slightly,  the  other  is  revolving  to  a  greater 
extent  round  the  vertical  axis  drawn  through  the  outer  part  of 
its  neck,  and  gliding  but  slightly  beickwards  and  inwards. 

As  far  as  concerns  the  horizontal  gliding  movements, 
this  articulation  belongs  to  the  class  Arthrodia.  Had  there 
been  no  more  gliding  permitted  than  that  which  accompanies 
the  opening  and  closing  of  the  mouth,  it  woidd  have  been  as 
strictly  a  hinge  joint  as  the  knee,  at  which  a  considerable 
amount  of  gliding  accompanies  flexion  and  extension.  But  inas- 
much as  some  of  the  gliding  movements  occur  independently 
of  any  hinge-like  motions,  the  joint  is  a  complex  one,  and  com- 
pounded of  the  two  varieties,  ginglymus  and  arthrodia. 

The  movements  which  occur  in  the  two  divisions  of  the 
joint  are  of  different  kinds.  In  the  upper  the  fibro-cartUage, 
moving  on  the  glenoid  fossa  and  eminentia  articularis,  glides 
forwards  and  backwards  as  in  protraction  and  retraction;  or 
obliquely  from  side  to  side  as  in  grinding  and  chewing.  In 
the  lower  division  the  condyle  moves  against  the  under  surface 
of  the  fibro-cartilage,  rotates  on  its  transverse  axis  as  in  opening 
or  shutting  the  mouth,  or  turns  on  the  vertical  axis  of  its  neck 
as  in  grinding  and  chewing.  Movements  in  the  two  divisions 
of  the  joint  somistimes  occur  simidtaneously  in  both  joints. 
Thus,  in  opening  the  mouth  the  condyle  turns  likj  a  hinge  in 
the  lower  compartment,  and  at  the  same  time  the  fibro-cartilage, 
together  with  the  condyle,  moves  forwards  so  as  to  rise  upon 
the  eminentia  articularis.  In  this  movement  the  fibro-cartilage 
extends  as  far  as  the  anterior  edge  of  the  glenoid  ridge,  which 
is  coated  with  articular  cartilage  to  receive  it ;  at  the  same  time 
the  fibro-cartilage  presents  a  concave  surface  for  the  condyle  of 
the  jaw ;  but  the  condyle  itself  never  reaches  quite  so  far  as 
the  summit  of  the  glenoid  ridge,  being  checked  by  the  fibres  of 
the  lateral  and  posterior  ligaments.  In  shutting  the  mouthy 
the  condyle  revolves  back  again,  and  the  fibro-cartilage  glides 
back  again,  taking  the  condyle  with  it.     By  this  combination 

d2 
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of  hinge  and  gliding  action,  a  greater  range  of  movement  of 
the  lower  teeth  is  secured  by  the  same  expenditure  of  mus- 
cular power,  while  a  tearing  as  well  as  a  cutting  action  is 
given  to  the  incisor  teeth  by  their  being  drawn  backwards  at 
the  same  time  that  they  are  closed  upon  the  upper  jaw. 
Again,  in  the  chewing  and  grinding — i,e,,  the  oblique  rotatory — 
movement  whilst  the  condyle  rotates  round  the  vertical  axis  of 
its  neck,  and  moves  against  the  fibro-cartilage,  the  fibro-cartilage 
itself  glides  obliquely  forwards  and  inwards  on  one  side,  and 
obliquely  backwards  and  inwards  on  the  other.  If  the  sym- 
physis be  simply  moved  towards  one  side  and  back  again  (and 
not  from  side  to  side  as  in  grinding),  the  condyle  of  that  side 
moves  roimd  the  perpendicidar  axis  of  its  neck,  and  the  oppo- 
site condyle  glides  forwards  and  inwards  upon  the  glenoid 
ridge.  But  in  the  ordinary  grinding  movement  one  condyle 
advances  and  the  other  recedes,  and  then  recedes  whilst  the 
other  advances,  and  so  on ;  slight  rotation  taking  place  in  each 
joint  meanwhile.  The  jaw  is  drawn  inwards  by  the  pterygoids 
of  one  side,  and  outwards  or  straight  again  by  the  pterygoids 
of  the  opposite  side.  The  deformity  which  follows  fracture  of 
the  jaw,  when  the  fragments  are  made  to  overlap  by  approaching 
the  middle  line  illustrates  the  action  of  pterygoids  on  the  frag- 
ment of  their  own  side.  The  movements  of  protrusion  and 
retraction — i,e,,  of  forward  and  backward  gliding — are  confined 
almost  entirely  to  the  upper  compartment.  This  is  owing  to  the 
more  limited  size  of  the  inferior  synovial  cavity,  to  the  closer 
connexion  of  the  fibro-cartilage  to  the  condyle  than  to  the  glenoid 
fossa,  and  to  the  insertion  of  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  external 
pterygoid  into  the  margin  of  the  cartilage,  whilst  the  rest  are 
attached  to  the  front  of  the  neck  of  the  condyle.  Thus  the 
same  muscle  which  protrudes  the  jaw  drags  forwards  at  the 
same  instant  the  fibro-cartilage  which  is  closely  connected 
with  it 

It  has  been  stated  above  that  the  head  can  be  made  to 
move  on  the  condyles  of  the  inferior  maxilla  if  the  chin  be 
held  steady.  Anatomists  are  quite  silent  with  regard  to,  if 
indeed  they  have  not  quite  overlooked,  this  movement,  and 
though  it  is  not  of  any  great  importance  in  the  animal  eco- 
nomy, it  is  a  feature  of  interest  and  worthy  of  being  pointed 
out ;  besides,  it  is  occasionally  employed,  as  when  the  head  is 
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Buddenly  bobbed  forwards  to  give  greater  force  to  the  masti- 
catoiy  muscles,  as  in  cracking  a  nut  for  instance.  It  may  be 
illuBtrated  by  simply  fixing  the  chin  in  the  hand,  and  then 
throwing  the  head  back  as  in  looking  up  to  the  ceiling;  or 
after  opening  wide  tlie  mouth,  closing  it,  by  dropping  the 
head  forwards  and  downwards  towards  the  lower  jaw  instead 
of  raising  the  lower  jaw  towards  the  upper.  In  these  move- 
ments the  mouth  is  opened  and  closed,  but  the  jaw  does  not 
move,  and  the  chin  is  fixed  and  supported  by  the  palm  of  the 
hand.  Under  these  circumstances  the  head  is  resting  upon 
two  columns  instead  of  one — \iz.,  (a)  the  spine,  and  (6)  the 
lower  jaw  supported  by  the  forearm ;  and  it  moves  on  two 
pairs  of  ginglymo-arthrodial  joints  at  the  same  time — ^viz., 
the  occipito-atlantal  and  the  temporo-maxillary.  Two  sets  of 
e£fect8  are  thus  produced,  for  whilst  the  head  is  extended  or 
flexed  on  the  spinal  column,  the  mouth,  by  the  same  muscles 
and  movements,  is  respectively  opened  and  closed. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  LIGAMENTS  AND  JOINTS  CONNECTING  THE  HEAD  WITH  THE 

SPINAL  COLUMN. 

In  considering  the  mode  in  which  the  head  is  united  to  the 
spine,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  taking  into  account  the  union 
of  the  axis  with  the  atlas,  not  only  because  the  atlas  with  the 
head  rotates  upon  the  axis,  but  also  because  the  ligament 
whereby  these  rotatory  movements  are  rendered  secure  is  a 
part  of  the  apparatus  between  the  axis  and  atlas ;  and  further 
and  especially,  because  the  ligaments  which  check  rotation,  as 
well  as  other  very  strong  ligaments,  pass  between  the  axis  and 
occiput,  and  so  provide  for  the  security  of  the  union  in  a 
manner  in  which  the  ligaments  extending  from  the  atlas  to  the 
occiput  alone  could  not  do. 

Moreover,  the  characters  of  the  atlas,  which  are  all  modified 
to  allow  of  the  requisite  movements  of  the  head  upon  it,  and 
of  it  together  with  the  head  upon  the  axis,  exclude  it  from  the 
general  description  of  the  ligaments  and  joints  connecting  the 
several  other  vertebne  together. 

In  the  following  description,  tlie  articulations  between  the 
occiput  and  atlas  with  tlieir  ligaments  wiU  be  first  described ; 
then  those  between  the  atlas  and  axis ;  and  finally,  the  ligaments 
which  extend  between  the  axis  and  occiput. 

The  articulations  between  occiput  and  atlas  are  imperfect 
hinge  joints,  and  those  between  the  lateral  masses  of  the  atlas 
and  axis  are  arthrodial  joints ;  but  in  addition  there  is  between 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  atlas  and  tlie  odontoid  process  a 
lateral  ginglymoid  joint,  which  is  completed  by  the  transverse 
portion  of  the  crucial  ligament. 

The  ligaments  passing  between  the  atlas  and  axis,  and  those 
connecting  the  atlas  and  occiput,  are  mediate  and  immediate. 
The  capsular  ligaments  are  immediate — i.e.,  they  hold  together 
parts  of  the  bone  which  are  in  contact  with  one  another ;  the 
anterior  and  posterior  ligaments  are  mediate — i.e.,  they  pass 
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between  bony  parts  which  are  not  in  contact.  Further,  the 
ligaments  which  connect  the  atlas  and  occiput,  and  those 
which  connect  the  atlas  and  axis,  are  for  the  most  part  ex- 
ternal to  the  spinal  canal ;  certainly,  with  the  exception  of  the 
transverse  ligament,  they  can  be  examined  without  dividing 
the  bones  or  opening  the  canal,  although  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  capsular  ligaments  of  each  set  of  joints,  to  be  com- 
pletely viewed,  must  also  be  seen  from  within. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ligaments  which  most  strongly  con- 
nect the  head  to  the  spine,  and  which  serve  to  retain  it  in 
position  during  the  rotatory  and  nodding  movements,  pass 
from  the  axis  and  other  cervical  vertebrae  to  the  occiput,  are 
all  contained  within  the  spinal  canal,  and  can  only  be  examined 
or  dissected  after  laying  open  the  canaL  To  do  this  the  arch 
of  the  axis,  the  posterior  arch  of  the  atlas,  and  the  portion  of 
the  occipital  bone  which  bounds  the  foramen  magnum  poste- 
riorly^ as  well  as  the  tube  of  dura  mater  and  the  medulla,  and 
upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord,  must  all  be  taken  away. 

The  Articulations  between  the  Atlas  and  Occipital  Bone, 

CUu8^  Diarthrosifl.  Subdivition,  GiDglymo-iurtbrodia. 

The  Occipital  Bone. — It  is  through  this  bone,  which  is 
situated  at  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  cranium,  which  is 
fused  with  the  sphenoid  into  one  mass,  and  is  locked  together 
by  means  of  deep  serrations  or  rough  edges  with  the  parietal 
and  temporal  bones,  that  the  whole  weight  of  the  skull  is 
borne  and  transmitted  to  the  spine. 

The  general  form  of  the  occiput  is  rhomboidal  or  lozenge- 
shaped,  with  a  large  oval  hole  in  its  anterior  part,  which 
forms  the  communication  between  the  cranium  and  spinal 
canal,  and  is  called  the  foramen  magnum.  It  is  with  the  ring 
of  bone  which  surrounds  the  foramen  magnum  that  we  are 
now  concerned;  but  it  is  more  especially  with  the  lateral 
segments  of  the  ring — i.e,,  the  condylar  portions  of  the  occiput, 
on  which  the  articulating  facets  or  condyles  are  situated,  that 
we  have  most  to  do.  The  tabular  portion  of  the  bone  which 
is  behind  the  foi:amen,  and  the  basilar  portion  which  is  in 
front  of  it,  also  afiford  attachment  to  occipito-atlantal  liga- 
ments, and  the  basilar  portion  to  occipito-axoidean  ligaments 
as  well. 
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The  condyles  or  articulating  processes  are  elliptical  in  shape, 
varying  from  a  little  less  to  something  more  than  an  inch  in 
length,  and  half  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  are  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  apart  at  their  anterior  extremities.  Situated,  one  on  each 
side,  on  the  external  surface  of  the  occiput,  close  to  the  margin 
of  the  foramen  magnum  at  its  antero-lateral  portion,  they 
have  their  long  axes  directed  from  behind  forwards  and 
inwards  ;  and  they  converge  in  front  to  the  extent  of  half  an 
inch,  the  posterior  extremities  being  one  and  a  quarter  inch 
apart.  They  are  convex  from  side  to  side,  as  well  as  from  before 
backwards,  and  are  often  marked  about  their  middle  in  the 
dry  bone  by  an  obliquely  transverse  groove.  A  line  drawn 
between  these  grooves  corresponds  pretty  nearly  with  tlie  axis 
round  which  the  hinge-like,  nodding  movements  occur ;  is  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  mid-line  between  vertical  planes  through 
the  occipital  protuberance  and  the  incisor  teeth ;  and  through 
it  the  line  of  gravity  in  the  erect  position  faUs. 

Besides  their  doubly  convex  contour  and  their  obliquely 
antero-posterior  axes,  the  condyles  are  far  from  being  parts 
of  a  horizontal  plane,  as  they  are  considerably  everted,  so  as 
to  look  outwards  as  well  as  downwards.  Thus  while  their 
outer  margins  pass  gradually  into  the  bone  beyond,  their  inner 
edges  are  prolonged  some  distance  downwards,  and  in  this 
manner  serve  to  deepen  to  a  very  marked  degree  the  lateral 
portions  of  the  ring  of  the  foramen  magnum.  Here  the  ring 
presents  a  rough  and  uneven  surface  on  each  side  instead  of 
a  mere  bony  edge,  to  which  the  strong  odontoid  or  cheek 
ligaments  are  attached,  and  on  which  the  inner  opening  of  the 
anterior  condyloid  foramen  is  seen.  The  articular  surfaces 
of  the  two  condyles,  owing  to  their  shape,  inclination,  and 
direction,  may  be  regarded  as  parts  of  one  and  the  same  sphere, 
with  an  interval  between  them,  which  play  in  corresponding 
distant  parts  of  a  socket  formed  by  the  atlas. 

If  the  bone  suiTounding  the  condyles  be  carefidly  observed, 
it  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  deep  fossa  and  a  foramen — the 
posterior  condyloid  fossa  and  fommen — behind.  This,  by 
making  room  for  the  cups  of  the  atlas  during  extension  of  the 
head  on  the  spine,  allows  of  freer  movement  in  this  direction 
than  could  otherwise  have  been  possible.  The  bone  over  a 
large  area  in  this  situation,  where  not  actually  perforated,  is 
very  thin  and  papery.    Again  in  front,  and  somewhat  to  the  outer 
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side  of  the  condyle,  there  is  another  large  foramen,  the  anterior 
condyloid ;  while  the  mass  of  bone  vertically  and  immediately 
above  the  condyle  is  always  perforated  obliquely  by  the 
anterior,  and  frequently  by  an  extension  forwards  and  upwards 
of  the  posterior  condyloid  foramen.  To  counteract  the  weaken- 
ing effects  of  such  deficiencies  of  bone  in  a  situation  through 
which  80  much  weight  as  that  of  the  skull  and  its  contents  (to  say 
nothing  of  the  extraordinary  burdens  which  are  often  placed 
upon  the  head)  has  to  be  transmitted,  and  at  which  very  fre- 
quent movements  occur,  we  find  on  the  outer  surface  of  the 
occipital  bone,  between  the  weakened  points,  three  strong  bony 
ridges  passing  in  different  directions  from  each  condyle.  One 
is  directed  forwards  along  the  side  of  the  foramen  magnum, 
and  meets  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  in  the  middle  line  at 
the  pharyngeal  ridge  or  spine  on  the  basilar  process ;  another 
curves  backwards  along  the  foramen,  and  joins  the  fellow  of 
the  opposite  side  at  the  lower  end  of  the  occipital  crest ;  whilst 
the  third  is  the  strong  jugular  or  transverse  process  which 
extends  outwards  to  unite  with  the  mastoid  and  petrous  portions 
of  the  temporal  bone  on  either  side.  Each  condyle  may 
therefore  be  said  to  have  three  strong  ribs  of  bone  converging 
to  it  from  different  sides,  along  which  the  weight  which  has 
to  be  borne  by  the  condyles  is  conducted  to  it.  These  ribs 
are  so  situated  as  to  be  in  the  lines  of  the  chief  pressure ; 
thus  the  anterior  rib  runs  backwards  from  the  basilar 
process,  and  bears  the  strain  of  the  front  portion  of  the  skull ; 
the  lateral  rib  bears  that  of  the  side  of  the  skull,  transmitted 
through  the  temporal  bone;  and  the  posterior  receives  the 
pressiire  of  the  back  and  vault  of  the  head,  transmitted  in 
part  along  the  crest  of  the  occiput.  In  connexion  with  this 
last  rib  it  is  worth  noticing  that  the  tabular  portion  of  the 
occipital  bone  is  everywhere  thin  enough  to  transmit  light, 
excepting  (1)  along  the  median  line  between  the  upper  border 
of  the  bone  and  the  foramen  magnum ;  (2)  along  a  trans- 
verse but  somewhat  curved  line,  which  crosses  the  former 
at  the  occipital  protuberance,  and  extends  between  the  lateral 
angles  of  the  bone ;  (3)  along  the  margin  of  the  bone,  and  more 
especially  the  portion  of  it  above  and  between  the  lateral 
angles.  Now  it  is  along  these  dense  parts  of  the  occiput  that 
the  pressure  of  the  parietal  bones,  the  weight  of  the  posterior 
lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  and  the  drag  of  the  tentorium  cerebelli 
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tell ;  and  these  forces  are  transmitted  from  them  partly  along 
the  occipital  crest,  to  be  divided  at  the  foramen  magnum 
between  the  posterior  ribs  of  the  two  condyles ;  and  partly 
along  the  inferior  curved  lines  and  the  lower  third  of  the 
lateral  borders  of  the  occiput  to  the  jugular  process — t,e,,  to 
the  lateral  rib  of  the  condyle  on  each  side. 

Further,  the  mechanism  of  the  articulation  of  the  skull  witli 
the  spine  cannot  be  thorouglily  understood  nor  fully  appre- 
ciated until  the  entire  skull  is  looked  at  with  reference  to  it. 
It  is  then  seen  that,  in  the  erect  position  with  the  orbits 
directed  ever  so  little  upwards,  the  condyles  are  on  a  slightly 
but  clearly  lower  level  than  the  hard  palate ;  and  that  the  base 
of  the  skull  proper — i,e,,  of  the  cranium — ^formed  by  the 
basilar  portion  of  the  occipital,  the  body  and  wings  of  the 
sphenoid,  and  the  ethmoid — ascends  rapidly  and  considerably 
from  the  foramen  magnum  forwards.  The  weight  of  the  ante- 
rior and  middle  lobes  of  the  brain  is  therefore  borne  upon  a 
sloping  plane  whose  direction  is  downwards  and  backwards  to 
the  condyles.  Thus  the  construction  of  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  base  of  the  cranium,  as  well  as  the  position  of  the  con- 
dyles themselves,  dispose  the  head  to  balance  on  the  condyles. 

Immediately  in  front  of  the  jugular  process  and  a  little  to 
the  outer  side  of  the  condyle  is  the  jugular  foramen,  through 
which  the  jugular  sinus  passes  into  the  internal  jugular  vein, 
and  the  eighth  cranial  nerve  escapes.  These  structures  are 
therefore  very  close  to  the  occipito-atlantal  joint. 

Looked  at  from  the  inner  surface,  the  foramen  magnum 
appears  larger  than  when  seen  from  outside,  owing  to  tlie 
bevelling  oflf  of  its  margin  behind.  Over  the  situation  of  the 
condyles  there  is  a  considerable  heaping  up  of  bone  into  a 
ridge  or  large  tubercle.  This  bony  mass  is  seen  tunnelled  by 
the  condyloid  foramina,  and  is  continued  behind  into  the 
margin  of  the  foramen  magnimi;  outwards  into  the  base  of 
the  jugular  process ;  and  in  front  it  is  prolonged  onwards  on 
each  side  of  the  basilar  groove  on  whicli  the  medulla  rests. 
It  looks  like  a  bridge  of  bone  over  the  canal  for  the  hypoglossal 
nerve,  the  piers  of  which  spring  from  the  tliree  several  strong 
ribs  of  bone  which  diverge  from  the  condyle.  It  serves  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  the  condyles,  acting  indeed  like  a 
"  flying  arcL"  To  tlie  ridges  thus  prolonged  for^'ards,  as  well 
as  to  the   intervening  basilar  groove,  the   posterior  common 
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vertebral  ligaments,  tlie  cervico-basilar,  and  the  occipito- 
axoidean  ligaments  are  attached. 

The  Atlas  consists  of  a  ring  of  bone  having  a  transverse 
diameter  of  rather  less  and  an  antero-posterior  diameter  of 
somewhat  more  than  an  inch.  Situated  at  the  antero-lateral 
portion  of  the  ring  on  either  side,  on  what  is  called  the  lateral 
mass  of  the  atlas,  is  an  elongated  elliptical  concave  articulating 
fossa,  which  looks  upwards  and  inwards,  and  receives  the  con- 
dyles of  the  occiput.  Like  the  condyles,  the  long  axis  of  each 
fossa  is  directed  obliquely  forwards  and  towards  the  middle 
line,  so  that  their  anterior  extremities  are  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch,  and  their  posterior  extremities  one  inch  and  a 
quarter  apart.  Like  the  condyles,  too,  they  are  often  marked 
by  an  obliquely  transverse  groove  across  the  middle  of  their  sur- 
face, or  their  lateral  margins  are  notched  so  as  to  give  the 
facets  a  somewhat  hourglass-like  outline.  Eeceiving  as  they 
do  the  condyles,  the  long  axes  of  the  facets  necessarily  corre- 
spond to  those  of  the  condyles ;  but  their  inclination  from  the 
horizontal  is  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  condyles;  and  thus, 
while  the  inner  borders  of  the  latter  are  prolonged  downwards, 
the  outer  lip  of  the  articular  facets  of  the  atlas  ascend  so  as  to 
reach  a  considerably  higher  plane  than  any  other  part  of  the 
bone. 

Separating  the  lateral  masses  in  front  is  the  anterior  arch 
of  the  atlas.  It  is  a  thick  and  dense  rib  of  bone,  slightly 
curved  from  side  to  side,  and  forming  an  arc  of  about  one-fifth 
of  the  ring  of  the  atlas.  In  the  median  line  on  its  anterior 
surface  is  a  small  tubercle — the  anterior  tubercle  of  the  atlas — 
and  on  each  side  of  the  tubercle  is  a  depression  or  fossa  for 
muscles.  On  its  posterior  aspect  is  a  small  circular  and  slightly 
concave  facet  for  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis.  This  facet 
extends  the  whole  depth  of  the  arch,  and  is  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  Behind  the  lateral  masses  is  the  posterior 
arch,  which  forms  about  two-fifths  of  the  ring  of  tlie  atlas,  and 
is  on  the  whole  slighter  and  shallower  than  the  anterior. 
Immediately  behind  the  lateral  masses  on  the  upper  surface  of 
this  arch  there  is  a  deep  groove,  often  a  complete  bony  canal, 
which  conducts  the  vertebral  artery  from  the  foramen  in  the 
transverse  process  to  the  spinal  canal.  It  is  this  groove,  and 
a  somewhat  similar  one  on  the  under  surface  of  the  arch,  which 
makes  this  portion  of  the  ring  so  slender  and  shallow.     In  the 
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middle  line  behind  the  bone  is  considerably  deeper,  and  pro- 
jects backwards  slightly  into  a  sharp  tubercle — called  the 
posterior  tubercle  of  the  atlas — which  is  the  only  representative 
of  a  spinous  process  in  this  vertebra. 

Standing  outwards  on  either  side  is  a  long  transverse  pro- 
cess, which  arises,  like  the  corresponding  processes  of  all  the 
other  cervical  vertebrae,  by  two  roots,  and  like  them  is  perfo- 
rated by  the  foramen  for  the  vertebral  artery ;  one  of  the  roots 
springs  from  the  front  part  of  the  lateral  mass,  much  nearer 
the  upper  surface  than  the  lower ;  the  other  springs  from  the 
point  of  jimction  of  the  lateral  mass  and  the  posterior  arch, 
into  the  borders  of  which  it  is  indeed  continued.  Unlike  most 
of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  the  tip  of  this  process  is  tuberculated, 
not  bifurcated.  The  foramen  for  the  vertebral  artery  is  inclined 
upwards  and  backwards,  and  passes  by  a  very  gradual  and  well- 
rounded  border  into  the  groove  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
posterior  arch. 

The  Ligaments. — ^The  ligaments  connecting  these  bones  are 
an  anterior  and  posterior  occipito-atlantal  and  two  capsidar. 
The  anterior  occipito-atlantal,  when  looked  at  from  in  front, 
appears  as  a  broad  strong  membrane  extending  from  the  base 
of  the  transverse  process  on  one  side  to  that  on  the  opposite, 
and  considerably  thickened  in  the  middle  line  so  as  to  form 
what  is  by  some  described  as  a  separate  ligament,  the  **  central 
or  superficial  anterior  occipito-atlantaL"  But  in  truth  much 
of  this  broad  ligamentous  membrane  belongs  to  the  capsular 
ligament  of  either  side,  and  all  that  can  properly  be  called 
anterior  occipito-atlantal  is  the  median  portion  which  covers 
in  the  triangular  space  between  the  front  of  the  foramen 
magnum  and  that  part  of  the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas 
between  and  in  front  of  the  superior  articular  facets.  It  is 
about  one  inch  wide,  and  is  composed  of  densely  woven  fibres, 
most  of  which  radiate  slightly  outwards  as  they  ascend  from 
the  front  surface  and  upper  margin  of  the  atlas  to  the  basilar 
border  of  the  foramen  magnum ;  it  is  continuous  laterally  with 
tlie  capsular  ligaments,  and  its  fibres  are  overlapped  by  others 
taking  an  opposite  direction,  inwards  and  upwards,  which  form 
the  anterior  part  of  the  capsule  of  the  occipito-atlantal  joint. 
Others,  the  central  fibres,  take  quite  a  vertical  course  as  they 
ascend  from  the  anterior  tubercle  of  the  atlas  to  the  pharyn- 
geal tubercle  of  the  basilar  bone ;  they  are  thicker  than  the 
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middle  line  behind  the  bone  is  considerably  deeper,  and  pro- 
jects backwards  slightly  into  a  sharp  tubercle — called  the 
posterior  tubercle  of  the  atlas — ^which  is  the  only  representative 
of  a  spinous  process  in  this  vertebra. 

Standing  outwards  on  either  side  is  a  long  transverse  pro- 
cess, which  arises,  like  the  corresponding  processes  of  all  the 
other  cervical  vertebrae,  by  two  roots,  and  like  them  is  perfo- 
rated by  the  foramen  for  the  vertebral  artery ;  one  of  the  roots 
springs  from  the  front  part  of  the  lateral  mass,  much  nearer 
the  upper  surface  than  the  lower ;  the  other  springs  from  the 
point  of  jimction  of  the  lateral  mass  and  the  posterior  arch, 
into  the  borders  of  which  it  is  indeed  continued.  Unlike  most 
of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  the  tip  of  this  process  is  tuberculated, 
not  bifurcated.  The  foramen  for  the  vertebral  artery  is  inclined 
upwards  and  backwards,  and  passes  by  a  very  gradual  and  well- 
rounded  border  into  the  groove  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
posterior  arch. 

The  Ligaments. — The  ligaments  connecting  these  bones  are 
an  anterior  and  posterior  occipito-atlantal  and  two  capsular. 
The  anterior  occijntihatlarUal,  when  looked  at  from  in  front, 
appears  as  a  broad  strong  membrane  extending  from  the  base 
of  the  transverse  process  on  one  side  to  that  on  the  opposite, 
and  considerably  thickened  in  the  middle  line  so  as  to  form 
what  is  by  some  described  as  a  separate  ligament,  the  "  central 
or  superficial  anterior  occipito-atlantal"  But  in  truth  much 
of  this  broad  ligamentous  membrane  belongs  to  the  capsular 
ligament  of  either  side,  and  all  that  can  properly  be  called 
anterior  occipito-atlantal  is  the  median  portion  which  covers 
in  the  triangular  space  between  the  front  of  the  foramen 
magnum  and  that  part  of  the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas 
between  and  in  front  of  the  superior  articular  facets.  It  is 
about  one  inch  wide,  and  is  composed  of  densely  woven  fibres, 
most  of  which  radiate  slightly  outwards  as  they  ascend  from 
the  front  surface  and  upper  margin  of  the  atlas  to  the  basilar 
border  of  the  foramen  magnum ;  it  is  continuous  laterally  with 
the  capsular  ligaments,  and  its  fibres  are  overlapped  by  others 
taking  an  opposite  direction,  inwards  and  upwards,  which  form 
the  anterior  part  of  the  capsule  of  the  occipito-atlantal  joint. 
Others,  the  central  fibres,  take  quite  a  vertical  course  as  they 
ascend  from  the  anterior  tubercle  of  the  atlas  to  the  pharyn- 
geal tubercle  of  the  basilar  bone ;  they  are  thicker  than  the 
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more  lateral  fibres,  and  are  continuous  below  with  the  anterior 
atlo-axoidean  ligament,  and  through  it  with  the  anterior  common 
ligament  of  the  vertebral  column. 

This  ligament  is  of  considerable  strength,  and  besides 
serving  to  unite  the  two  bones  together,  acts  also  to  limit 
extension  of  the  head  upon  the  spine. 

The  posterior  occipito-atlanial  ligament  is  much  broader 
than,  but  not  so  strong  a  ligament  as,  the  anterior.  It  extends 
from  the  posterior  surface  and  upper  border  of  the  atlas  to 
the  posterior  margin  of  the  occiput  from  condyle  to  condyle. 
It  is  somewhat  thickened  in  the  middle  line  by  fibres  which 
are  attached  to  the  posterior  tubercle  of  the  atlas  and  the 
lower  end  of  the  occipital  crest.  It  is  incomplete  on  each 
side,  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  the  vertebral  artery  into,  and 
of  the  sub-occipital  nerve  out  of,  the  canal.  It  is  on  its 
inner  surface  pretty  closely  connected  with  the  dura  mater. 
It  is  not  tightly  stretched  between  its  bony  attachments,  and 
adds  little  to  the  security  of  the  connexion  between  the  skull 
and  the  spinal  column.  Nor  does  it  limit  in  any  way  the 
movements  of  the  skull,  as  it  is  not  even  put  upon  the  stretch 
by  the  forward  or  nodding  movements  of  the  head. 

It  corresponds  in  situation  with  the  ligamenta  subflava  of 
the  other  vertebrae,  but  it  has  no  elastic  tissue,  like  those 
ligaments,  in  its  composition. 

It  serves  chiefly  the  purpose  of  covering  in  the  spinal  canal 
at  a  spot  where  the  interval  between  the  bones  is  as  con- 
siderable as  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  colunm — viz., 
where  the  spine  joins  the  pelvis,  i,e.,  between  the  fifth  lumbar 
vertebra  and  the  sacrum.  At  this  interval,  between  occiput 
and  atlas,  the  knife  is  introduced  in  the  perfoimance  of  what 
is  called  "  pithing"  animals. 

The  Capsular  Ligaments  are  very  distinct  and  strong  on  the 
outer  side  as  well  as  in  front  and  behind ;  but  on  the  inner 
side  the  capsule  is  thin  and  formed  only  of  short  membranous 
or  areolar  fibres.  The  inner  margin  of  the  socket  of  the  atlas 
is  very  shallow,  and  the  transverse  ligament  is  attached  just 
below  it,  whilst  the  check  ligaments  are  inserted  into  the  rough 
surface  above  the  condyles  of  the  occiput.  These  structures 
serve  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  capsule  and  of  giving 
support  to  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  joint ;  but  the  thin 
capsular  fibres  cannot  add  strength  to  the  union  of  the  atlas  and 
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occiput,  nor  are  they  required  to  do  so,  other  strong  ligaments 
being  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  In  front,  the  capsule  descends 
upon  the  atlas  for  some  distance  below  the  margin  of  the  arti- 
cular socket,  and  is  attached  to  the  front  surface  of  the  lateral 
mass  and  to  the  base  of  its  transverse  process ;  the  fibres  take 
an  oblique  course  upwards  and  inwards,  many  of  them  overlying 
the  anterior  occipito-atlantal  ligament.  At  the  side,  the  capsule 
is  connected  to  the  atlas  just  internal  to  the  foramen  for  the 
vertebral  artery,  while  further  back  it  is  attached  to  the 
prominent  tubercle  at  the  extremity  of  the  socket  which 
overhangs  the  groove  on  the  posterior  arch  for  the  sub- 
occipital nerve  and  vertebral  artery.  These  fibres  also  take 
a  somewhat  oblique  course  upwards  and  forwards,  and  are 
all  attached  to  the  rough  outer  border  of  the  condyle  just 
above  the  articular  surface. 

The  capsule  is  strengthened  on  the  outer  side  in  front  by  an 
oblique  thick  band  of  fibres,  sometimes  quite  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  rest,  which  passes  upwards  and  inwards  from 
the  upper  surface  of  the  transverse  process  beyond  the  foramen 
for  the  vertebral  artery  to  the  inner  edge  of  the  foramen 
lacerum  posticimi  (jugular  foramen).  This  accessory  band  is 
described  in  some  works  on  anatomy  as  the  lateral  occipito- 
cMantal,  but  has  been  more  properly  styled  by  Professor 
Himiphry  the  anterior  oblique  ligament 

The  capsule  is  also  further  strengthened  on  the  posterior 
aspect  by  another  and  stronger  band  of  oblique  fibres  which 
extends  from  the  overhanging  tubercle  of  the  atlantal  socket 
upwards  and  inwards  and  backwards  to  the  tahvlar  margin  of 
the  foramen  magnum. 

These  oblique  bands  serve  to  prevent  rotation  of  the  head 
on  the  atlas,  and  to  draw  the  head  with  the  atlas  round  the 
odontoid  process.  The  anterior  band  also  helps  to  limit 
extension,  the  posterior  to  check  flexion  of  the  head  on  the 
spine. 

Abteries. — ^These  are  supplied  from  the  vertebral ;  occasion- 
ally tiny  twigs  are  furnished  to  this  joint,  on  one  or  the 
other  side  of  the  body,  from  the  meningeal  branches  of  the 
ascending  pharjmgeal  which  pass  through  the  jugular  and 
anterior  condyloid  foramina. 

Nerves. — The  sub-occipital  nerve  supplies  the  joint  and 
affords  a  good  illustration   of   Hilton's   law,   referred    to   in 
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Chapter  I.;  for  besides  supplying  the  posterior  recti,  the  oblique 
and  the  complexus  muscles,  and  sometimes  also,  the  skin  over  the 
lower  part  of  the  occiput,  the  sub-occipital  nerve  by  its  anterior 
division  supplies  also  the  lateral  and  anterior  recti,  so  that 
indeed  all  the  muscles  which  act  most  directly  upon  the 
occipito-atlantal  joints  are  supplied  by  the  same  trunk  nerve 
that  supplies  the  joints  and  the  skin  over  the  insertion  of  the 
muscles. 

Muscles. — The  muscles  related  to  the  occipito-atlantal  joints 
are,  for  the  most  part,  the  same  as  those  related  to  the  atlo- 
axoidean.  They  will  be  examined  after  the  atlo-axoidean 
joints  have  been  described. 

Movements. — The  occipito-atlantal  articulations  form  one  of 
the  pairs  of  movable  joints  in  connexion  with  the  cranium, 
and  at  them  the  craniimi  moves  upon  the  spine.  Like  the 
temporo-maxillary  articulations,  they  consist  of  two  symme- 
trical joints  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  median  line,  and 
have  also,  like  those  joints,  a  doubly  oblique  direction;  but 
they  converge  towards  the  middle  line  in  front,  whei*e  they 
are  not  more  than  three-quarters  of  an  inch  apart,  whereas  the 
temporo-maxillary  converge  towards  the  middle  line  behind, 
and  are  from  two  and  a  quarter  to  two  and  a  half  inches  from 
each  other.  By  the  symmetrical  and  bilateral  arrangement  of 
these  joints,  security  and  strength  is  gained  at  the  expense  of 
a  very  small  extent  of  actual  articular  surface;  the  basis  of 
support  and  the  area  of  action  are  equal  to  the  width  between 
the  most  distant  borders  of  the  joints,  while  the  interspace  is 
rendered  available  in  the  present  case  for  the  medulla  and  its 
membranes,  for  the  anterior  recti  muscles  which  move,  and 
various  ligaments  which  strengthen,  the  joints;  and  in  the 
case  of  the  temporo-maxillary  joints  for  the  carotid  vessels, 
the  third  part  of  the  fifth  nerves,  the  Eustachian  tubes,  the 
muscles  of  the  palate  and  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx, 
besides  many  other  important  structures. 

Almost  the  only  movement  which  is  permitted  at  these 
occipito-atlantal  joints  is  flexion ,  and  extension  upon  a  trans- 
verse axis ;  this  axia  corresponds  with  a  transverse  line  drawn 
from  the  slightly  constricted  part  of  one  condyle  to  the  corre- 
sponding point  of  the  other.  In  flexion,  the  forehead  and  chin 
(bop,  and  what  is  called  the  nodding  movement  is  made ;  in 
extension,  the  chin  is  thrown  up  and  the  forehead  recedes. 
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Thus  these  joints  are  ginglymoid  or  hinge-like  in  their  action. 
There  is,  however,  also  a  slight  amount  of  gliding  movement 
permitted,  and  this  occurs  in  two  directions.  In  the  one  it  is 
obliquely  lateral,  and  takes  place  in  the  antero-posterior  axis  of 
each  condyle,  so  that  the  anterior  extremity  of  one  approaches 
to  a  trifling  degree  towards  the  median  line,  and  projects  beyond 
the  anterior  edge  of  the  socket  of  the  atlas,  whilst  that  of  the 
other  recedes  to  a  corresponding  extent  within  the  edge  of 
the  atlas,  and  away  from  the  middle  line ;  in  the  other  it  is 
directly  lateral,  the  outer  edge  of  one  condyle  sinking  a  little 
within  the  outer  edge  of  the  socket  of  the  atlas,  and  that  of  the 
opposite  condyle  projecting  to  a  corresponding  degree.  In  this 
latter  movement  there  must  be  a  tilting  of  the  head  to  one 
side,  and  it  is  even  possible  that  the  weight  of  the  skull  may 
be  borne  almost  entirely  upon  one  joint,  the  articular  surfaces 
of  the  opposite  joint  being  thrown  out  of  actual  contact ; 
this  also  occurs  at  the  atlo-axoidean  joints.  The  relative  con- 
dition of  the  joints  on  the  opposite  sides  may  then  not  in- 
aptly be  compared  to  the  relative  state  of  the  hip-joints  in  the 
stand-at-ease  position.  By  these  gliding  movements  one  side 
of  the  head  is  lowered  and  the  other  raised  slightly ;  when  the 
movement  is  Miqudy  lateral  or  diagonal  the  lower  side  of  the 
head  wiU  be  a  trifle  in  front  of  the  elevated  side.  When  either 
the  hinge  or  the  gliding  movements  are  carried  beyond  a  cer- 
tain point,  the  atlo-axoidean  joints  and  the  rest  of  the  cervical 
vertebrae  assist  in  their  production ;  the  hinge  and  either  of  the 
gliding  movements  may  also  be  combined-: — i.e.,  they  may  take 
place  together;  when  this  is  the  case,  something  very  like 
rotation  occurs.  There  is,  however,  no  true  rotation  round  a 
vertical  axis  possible  between  the  occiput  and  atlas. 

These  various  movements  are  checked  partly  by  the  liga- 
ments between  the  atlas  and  occiput,  and  partly  by  the  occi- 
pito-axoidean  ligaments.  Thus  flexion  is  limited  almost  entirely 
by  these  latter,  the  only  occipito-atlantal  ligament  which  assists 
being  the  posterior  oblique-accessory  band  of  the  capsule. 
Extension,  on  the  other  hand,  is  limited  entirely  by  the  anterior 
occipito-atlantal,  and  the  anterior  oblique-accessory  band  of  the 
capsule ;  the  anterior  atlo-axoidean,  by  fixing  the  atlas  upon 
the  axis,  indirectly  assists  those  ligaments  by  steadying  the  bone 
from  which  they  arise  and  act. 

The  gliding  movements  are  checked  nearly  equally  by  the 
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check  ligaments  on  the  interior,  and  by  the  outer  part  of  the 
capsules  on  the  exterior  of  the  articulations. 

The  ArticiUations  between  the  Atlas  and  Axis. 

The  Lateral  AUo-axoidean  Joints, 
Clotty  Diarthrosis.  Suhdivinon^  Arthrodia. 

The  Central  Atlo-axoidean  Joinit, 
ClaaSf  Diarthrosis.  Subdivitiony  Troohoidet. 

The  atlas  articulates  with  the  axis  in  the  same  general 
manner  as  the  rest  of  the  vertebrae  articulate  with  one  another. 
Thus  there  are  central  and  lateral  joints,  each  of  wliich  is  dis- 
tinct and  complete  in  itself.  The  lateral  joints,  however,  are 
situated  more  towards  the  front,  instead  of  at  the  sides  of  the 
arch  of  the  bone  as  is  the  case  in  the  other  vertebrae ;  the  central 
joint,  instead  of  being  single  and  amphiarthrodial  in  kind, 
and  therefore  wanting  in  a  synovial  membrane,  is  double,  and 
has  two  synovial  sacs,  but  no  intervertebral  substance ;  and 
lastly,  as  the  body  of  the  atlas  is  detached  from  that  bone  and 
is  consolidated  with  the  body  of  the  axis  to  form  the  odontoid 
process,  the  central  articulations  (the  atlo-odontoid)  occupy  a 
vertical,  not  a  horizontal,  plane,  so  as  to  permit  of  a  wide  range 
of  rotatory  movement  round  a  vertical  line. 

We  must  look  again  at  the  atlas,  and  then  examine  the 
axis,  to  asceitain  how  they  are  adapted  to  each  other  in  the 
formation  of  these  articulations. 

The  Atlas  presents  on  each  side,  upon  the  under  aspect  of 
the  lateral  mass,  a  rounded,  slightly  cupped,  articular  facet. 
These  facets  are  not  so  large  as  the  sockets  for  the  occipital 
condyles,  and  as  they  are  placed  vertically  beneath  the  middle  of 
these  sockets,  their  posterior  borders  do  not  extend  quite  so  far 
backwards.  Like  the  sockets,  they  are  oblique  in  direction 
from  side  to  side,  sloping  downwards  and  outwards.  As  the 
sockets  slope  upwards  and  outwards,  it  follows  that  the  outer 
surface  of  the  lateral  mass — from  which  the  transverse  process 
springs — is  much  deeper  than  the  inner  surface,  and  measures 
nearly  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  while  the  inner  surface  is  not 
much  more  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  depth.  Immediately 
above  the  inner  surface  of  each  lateral  mass  is  a  rough  excavated 
depression  the  size  of  a  split  pea,  which  lodges  a  little 
mass  of  fat,  covered  by  synovial  membrane,  and  useful  in  the 
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movements  of  the  occipito-atlantal  joints.  Tliis  depression 
encroaches  considerably  upon  the  central  part  of  the  socket  for 
the  occipital  condyle,  and,  with  a  slight  indentation  of  the  outer 
border,  gives  the  socket  quite  an  hour-glafls  outline.  In  front 
of  the  rough  depression  is  a  prominent  tubercle  for  the  trans- 
verse ligament,  and  in  front  of  tliis  again  a  slight  recess,  which 
allows  of  ample  room  for  the  play  of  the  bone  around  the 
odontoid  process,  and  gives  attachment  to  some  strong  fibres 
connecting  the  odontoid  process  to  the  atlas.  Beliind  the  arti- 
cular facets  for  the  axis  there  is  a  grooved  depression  on  the 
posterior  arch  for  the  passage  of  the  second  spinal  nerve ;  this 
is  situated  immediately  below  the  one  on  the  upper  border 
for  the  vertebral  artery  and  sub-occipital  nerve.  These  grooves 
make  this  the  weakest  part  of  the  ring  of  the  atlas,  but  strength 
is  not  here  required,  as  no  weight  has  to  be  transmitted,  and 
no  muscles  and  no  ligaments  of  importance  are  attached.  The 
posterior  tubercle,  from  which  muscles  do  arise,  is  thick  and  tuber- 
culated.  The  space  between  the  anterior  borders  of  the  facets 
for  the  axis  is  from  one-eighth  to  two-eighths  of  an  inch  less 
than  that  between  the  sockets  for  the  condyles,  and  the  lower 
edge  of  the  ring  running  upwards  from  them  gradually  rises  in 
a  curved  manner  to  the  anterior  tubercle.  On  the  posterior 
aspect  of  this  tubercle  is  a  circular  and  concave  facet,  for  the 
odontoid  process  of  the  axis,  which  usually  extends  the  whole 
depth  of  the  bone,  and  is  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter. 

The  Axis  has  a  body  and  four  articular  processes  like  the 
rest  of  the  vertebne  ;  what  distinguishes  it  from  all  tlie  others  is 
the  odontoid  process,  round  wliich  the  atlas  with  the  head 
rotates ;  the  breadth  and  strength  of  its  spinous  process,  w^hich 
gives  attachment  to  muscles  which  move  the  skull  and  atlas 
upon  it ;  the  shortness  of  its  transverse  processes,  which 
are  merely  rudimentary  and  are  interposed  between  the 
superior  articular  processes  above  and  in  front,  and  tlie  inferior 
which  are  behind  and  below  it ;  and  the  prolongation  down- 
wards of  the  forepart  of  the  body,  together  with  the  deep 
depression  on  either  side  of  the  middle  line  in  front,  for  the 
attachment  of  muscles. 

The  odontoid  process,  which  is  about  tliree-quarters  of  an  inch 
in  height,  projects  upwai*ds  from  the  body  of  the  axis  so  as  to 
occupy  the  anterior  and  smaller  portion  of  the  ring  of  the  atlas. 
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It  is  rather  in  front  of  the  line  through  the  centre  of  the 
condyles  of  the  occiput,  and  would  bisect,  if  extended  upwards, 
a  line  drawn  between  the  anterior  border  of  the  jugular  pro- 
cesses of  the  occiput  It  tapers  somewhat  towards  the  summit 
where  the  check  and  central  occipito-odontoid  ligaments  are 
attached.  Its  base  is  strengthened  by  a  strong  vertical  ridge 
which  extends  downwards  upon  the  front  of  the  body,  and  by 
two  lateral  ridges  which  curve  outwards  on  each  side  to  the 
superior  articular  facets.  In  front  and  behind,  the  process  is 
marked  by  two  convex  articular  surfaces ;  that  in  front,  being 
for  the  facet  on  the  back  of  the  anterior  tubercle  of  the  atlas ; 
and  that  behind,  which  is  somewhat  lower  down  than  the 
anterior,  for  the  transverse  ligament  of  the  atlas.  Below  these 
articular  facets  the  odontoid  is  constricted  slightly  into  what  is 
called  the  neck. 

The  superior  articular  facets  are  situated  partly  upon  the 
body  and  partly  upon  the  arch  of  the  axis,  and  from  their 
under  aspect  strong  buttresses  slope  downwards  and  inwards 
towards  the  lower  part  of  the  body.  The  facets  are  somewhat 
oblique,  being  inclined  a  little  outwards  and  upwards,  so  that 
the  weight  which  they  sustain  is  conveyed  chiefly  downwards 
and  inwards  along  the  buttresses  to  the  lower  surface  of  the 
body,  and  is  thence  transmitted  to  the  body  of  the  third  ver- 
tebra ;  but  it  is  partly  conveyed  downwards  and  backwards 
through  the  strong  short  pedicles  to  the  inferior  articular  pro- 
cesses, and  through  them  to  the  articular  processes  of  the 
vertebrae  below.  Like  the  inferior  articular  facets  of  the  atlas 
they  are  rounded  in  outline,  but  their  long  axis  is  directed 
obliquely  forwards  and  inwards,  and  measures  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch,  while  the  transverse  diameter  is  not  more 
than  half  an  inch.  They  are  considerably  undermined  be- 
neath their  external  borders  by  the  canal  for  the  vertebral 
artery,  which  forms  a  sort  of  archway  between  the  buttress 
projecting  downwards  in  front,  and  the  pedicle  which  curves 
downwards  behind.  Behind  the  lateral  articular  facets  the 
pedicles  are  grooved  for  the  second  spinal  nerve,  which  like  the 
sub-occipital  passes  out  of  the  canal  behind  the  articular  pro- 
cesses, instead  of  in  front  of  them,  as  is  the  case  with  all 
the  succeeding. 

The  inferior  articular  processes  descend  from  the  junction 
of  the  pedicle  and  lamina,  and  have  in  front  of  them  a  groove 
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which,  with  the  groove  in  the  pedicle  of  the  third  vertebra,  forms 
the  inten^ertebral  forameu  for  the  passage  of  the  third  spinal 
nerve. 

The  transverse  process  springs  by  two  roots,  one  continuous 
with  the  anterior  l)order  of  the  superior  articular  facet,  and  the 
other  springing  from  the  pedicle  midway  between  the  upper 
and  the  lower  articular  facets.  It  is  stunted  and  slender, 
and  the  foramen  which  pierces  it  obliquely  is  bounded  partly 
by  the  edge  of  the  superior  articular  facet.  The  ring  formed 
by  the  axis  is  about  one  inch  in  antero-posterior,  and  half 
an  inch  in  transverse  diameter.  The  whole  bone  is  very  strong, 
but  the  most  striking  feature  about  it  is  the  advantageous  way 
in  which  the  superior  lateral  articular  facets  are  inclined  so  as 
to  receive  the  weight  of  the  skull  from  above,  and  distribute  it, 
in  part,  to  the  articular  processes,  but  chiefly,  to  the  bodies  of 
the  vertebrae  below. 

The  Ligaments. — There  are  four  distinct  articulations 
between  the  atlas  and  axis — ^viz.,  the  two  central  and  the  two 
lateral  atlanto-axoidean.  The  ligaments  which  hold  the  bones 
in  clase  contact — i.e,,  at  these  articulations — are  the  transverse, 
which  retains  the  odontoid  process  against  the  front  of  the 
atlas ;  and  the  cupsxUar  ligaments,  which  surround  the  lateral 
joints.  The  ligaments  which  connect  the  atlas  and  axis 
where  they  are  not  in  contact  are  the  anterior  and  posterior 
atlanto-axoidean. 

These  ligaments,  except  the  transverse,  can  be  dissected  and 
examined  to  a  great  extent  without  opening  the  spinal  canal. 

The  Anterior  Atlanto-axoidean  Ligament  is  a  narrow  but 
strong  membrane  extending  from  the  lower  border  and  front 
surface  of  the  atlas,  where  it  is  blended  with  the  periosteum, 
to  the  front  of  the  axis,  and  fills  up  the  narrow  interval 
between  the  lateral  atlanto-axoidean  joints.  The  fibres  of 
which  it  is  composed  are  vertical,  and  those  in  the  median  line 
are  more  numerous  than  those  at  either  side,  so  as  to  form 
a  dense  central  band,  which  is  continued  into  the  occipito- 
atlantal  ligament  above,  and  continues  upwards  the  anterior 
common  vertebral  ligament  from  below.  Tliis  central  portion 
of  the  ligament  is  tense  in  all  positions  of  the  joints,  while 
the  lateral  portions  assist  in  limiting  the  rotation  of  the  atlas 
upon  the  axis. 

The  Posterior  Atlanto-aamdean   LiyamerU  is  a  deeper   but 
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thinner  and  looser  membrane  than  the  anterior.  It  extends 
from  the  posterior  root  of  the  transverse  process  of  one  side 
to  that  of  the  other,  and  therefore  projects  outwards  beyond 
the  posterior  part  of  the  capsules  which  are  connected  with  it. 
It  is  perforated  on  each  side  by  the  second  spinal  nerve.  It  is 
attached  above  to  the  posterior  surface  and  lower  edge  of  the 
ring  of  the  atlas,  and  below  to  the  superior  edge  of  the  arch  of 
the  axis  at  its  dorsal  aspect.  Between  the  posterior  tubercle 
of  the  atlas  and  the  spinous  process  of  the  axis  the  ligament 
is  denser  and  much  stronger  than  on  either  side. 

This  ligament  has  upon  its  deep  or  anterior  surface  a  layer 
of  dense  yellow  fibres,  resembling  those  composing  the  Uga- 
menta  subflava. 

The  Lateral  Atlanto-axoidean  Joints, 

The  Capsular  Ligavients  are  very  loose  sacs  completely 
surrounding  the  lateral  articular  facets.  Outside  the  canal  the 
fibres  are  attached  to  the  bones  at  some  distance  from  the 
edges  of  the  articular  surfaces.  They  extend  along  the  anterior 
and  posterior  roots  of  the  transverse  process  nearly  to  the  tip, 
but  between  the  roots  are  inserted  into  the  edge  of  bone 
above  the  foramen  for  the  vertebral  artery.  Behind,  each 
capsule  is  thickened  by  the  posterior,  and  in  front  by  the 
anterior  atlanto-axoidean  ligaments.  On  the  inner  side 
the  capsule  is  tliinner ;  the  fibres  are  attached  nearer  to  the 
edges  of  the  articular  surfaces,  and  are  blended  at  their 
attachments  with  some  of  the  other  intra-spinal  ligaments,  and 
especially  with  the  edge  of  the  occipito-cervical,  and  the 
transverse,  and  lower  half  of  the  vertical  portions  of  the 
crucial  ligaments.  There  is  a  strong  band  of  slightly  oblique 
fibres  thickening  the  capsule  behind,  and  passing  upwards  and 
outwards,  along  the  border  of  the  occipito-cervical  ligament, 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  body  of  the  axis  to  the  atlas  just 
posterior  to  the  attachment  of  the  transverse  ligament ;  some 
of  these  fibres  pass  further  upwards,  thicken  and  blend  with 
the  capsule  of  the  occipito-atlantal  joint,  and  get  insertion  at 
the  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum.  These  oblique  fibres  help 
to  check  rotation  of  the  head,  and  Uke  the  anterior  atlanto- 
axoidean  ligament,  by  being  attached  to  the  atlas  itself,  they 
serve  to  prevent  the  atlas  from  rotating  further,  after  the  skuU  has 
been  stopped  by  the  pull  of  the  check  ligaments  on  the  occipuU 
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Synovial  Membrane. — ^A  synovial  membrane  lines  the 
fibrous  capsule  of  each  of  these  joints. 

The  Central  AtlarUo-axoidean  Joints. 

The  articulations  between  the  wlontoid  process,  atlas,  and 
transverse  ligament  are  generally  described  as  one  joint  of  the 
lateral  hinge  kind.  In  reality  there  are  two  joints  quite 
separate  from  one  another,  though  the  synovial  sac  of  the 
posterior  is  not  quite  distinct,  as  it  commimicates  with  the 
joints  between  tlie  occiput  and  atlas.  Tlie  movements  which 
occur  are  like  those  between  the  head  of  the  radius  and  the 
ulna ;  but  instead  of  the  pivot  quite  filling  the  ring  and 
rotating  in  contact  with  it  all  around,  it  is  in  apposition  only 
at  two  spots,  and  elsewhere  ligamentous  fibres  pass  between 
the  pivot  and  the  ring.  The  movements  rather  than  the 
anatomy  of  the  joint  require  it  to  be  classed  as  Trochoides. 

The  Transverse  Ligament  is  one  of  the  most  important 
structures  in  the  body,  for  upon  its  integrity  the  life  of 
each  one  of  us  depends.  When  it  becomes  destroyed  by 
disease  or  broken  by  accident  the  odontoid  process,  no 
longer  held  forwards  against  the  front  part  of  the  ring  of 
the  atlas,  is  free  on  the  slightest  movement  to  tilt  backwards 
and  press  upon  the  medulla  oblongata.  It  is  a  thick  and 
very  strong  band,  which  crosses  tlie  ring  of  the  atlas  in  a 
curved  way  so  as  to  have  its  concavity  forwards.  At  its  ends 
it  is  attached  to  the  tubercle  on  the  inner  surface  of  each 
lateral  mass,  so  that,  with  the  front  arch  and  the  anterior  half 
of  each  lateral  mass  of  the  atlas,  it  forms  a  ring  which 
encloses  the  odontoid  process.  Its  structure  is  as  dense  and 
closely  woven  as  fibro-cartilage ;  it  is  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  depth  at  each  side,  and  somewhat  more  in  the  middle 
line,  and  its  anterior  surface  is  smooth  and  covered  with  a 
synovial  lining  to  allow  it  to  glide  smoothly  upon  the  posterior 
facet  of  the  odontoid.  The  synovial  cavity  communicates  with 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  occipito-atlantal  joints,  and  is  closed 
in  above  and  below  by  some  loose  fibro-cellular  tissue  between 
the  upper  and  lower  border  of  the  transverse  ligament,  and 
the  margins  of  the  articular  facet  upon  the  posterior  aspect  of 
the  neck  of  the  odontoid.  It  is  separated  from  the  synovial 
cavity  of  tlie  atlanto-odontoid  joint  by  some  very  strong,  short 
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ligamentous  fibres,  which  pass  from  the  margins  of  the  articular 
facet  on  the  front  of  the  odontoid,  to  the  grooves  in  front  of 
the  tubercles  for  the  transverse  ligament.  These  fibres  help 
to  form  a  complete  capsule  for  the  joint  between  the  atlas 
and  odontoid  process.  The  transverse  ligament  where  attached 
to  the  atlas  is  well  rounded  oif  and  veiy  smooth,  so  as  to 
provide  a  gradual  and  easy  floor  of  communication  between 
the  transverso-odontoid  synovial  sac  and  those  of  the  occipito- 
atlantal  joints. 

Passing  upwards  and  downwards  from  the  transverse 
ligament  in  the  middle  line  is  a  strong  band  of  vertical  fibres, 
which,  together  with  the  transverse,  forms  what  is  called  the 
crucial  ligament — the  third  in  order  of  depth  of  the  ligaments 
connecting  the  occiput  and  axis. 

TJu  Atlo-odantoid  Capsular  Ligament, — The  apposed  articular 
surfaces  of  the  atlas  and  axis  are  completely  surrounded  by  a 
tough,  loose  membrane  of  strong  fibres  which  forms  a  perfectly 
separate  synovial  cavity  for  this  joint.  These  fibres  at  the 
odontoid  process  are  united  above  with  the  front  of  the  check 
and  the  central  occipito-odontoid  ligaments,  and  aiise  all  along 
the  sides  of  the  articular  facet  as  far  as  the  neck  of  the 
process,  where  they  are  very  thick  and  blend  with  the  capsule 
of  the  lateral  atlo-axoidean  joint.  At  the  atlas  the  fibres  are 
attached  from  upper  to  lower  border  to  the  wide  groove  in 
front  of  the  tubercles  for  the  transverse  ligament,  while  above 
and  below  the  borders  of  the  bone  they  blend  with  the  back 
of  the  anterior  occipito-atlantal  and  atlo-axoidean  ligaments, 
and  with  the  inner  part  of  the  capsular  ligaments  between  the 
occiput  and  atlas,  and  atlas  and  axis. 

Tliis  ligament  holds  the  axis  to  the  front  part  of  the  ring 
of  the  atlas  after  the  crucial,  check,  and  capsular  ligaments  of 
the  lateral  joints  have  all  been  divided. 

Synovial  Membrane. — ^There  are  two  synovial  sacs  in  con- 
nexion with  the  central  atlo-axoidean  or  atlo-odontoid  articula- 
tions— ^viz.,  one  for  the  joint  between  the  transverse  ligament 
and  the  back  of  the  odontoid  which  communicates  with  the 
occipito-atlantal  synovial  sacs ;  and  one  for  the  joint  between 
the  central  facet  of  the  atlas  and  the  facet  on  the  front  surface 
of  the  odontoid. 

Arteries. — Blood  is  supplied  to  the  atlanto-axoidean  joints 
from  branches  of  the  vertebral  artery. 
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Nerves. — ^Twigs  are  derived  from  the  second  cervical  or  the 
loop  between  it  and  the  sub-occipital. 

Muscles. — ^The  description  of  the  muscles  will  follow  that 
of  the  ligaments  between  the  occiput  and  axis. 

The  Movements  between  the  Atlas  and  Axis. — ^The  chief 
aa  well  as  the  characteristic  movements  between  these  bones  is 
rotation,  in  a  nearly  horizontal  plane,  of  the  collar  formed  by 
the  anterior  part  of  the  atlas  and  the  transverse  ligament, 
round  the  pivot  formed  by  the  odontoid  process.  In  this 
movement  the  head  is  carried  with  the  atlas,  partly  on  account 
of  the  ligaments  uniting  the  atlas  with  the  occii)ut,  and  partly 
on  account  of  the  shape  of  the  articular  surfaces  of  these  bones, 
which  renders  it  impossible  for  the  atlas  to  rotate  by  itself 
between  the  head  above  and  the  axis  below.  Moreover,  some 
of  the  muscles  which  assist  in  producing  the  rotatory  move- 
ments are  inserted  into  the  occiput,  and  so  make  traction  upon 
the  head,  at  the  same  time  that  the  inferior  oblique  muscle  pulls 
upon  the  atlas.  The  degree  of  this  rotation  may  be  estimated 
by  remembering  that  man  can  take  a  complete  sur\'ey  around 
him  by  simply  moving  the  head  from  side  to  side  without  twist- 
ing or  turning  the  trunk.  This  rotation  is  checked  partly  by 
ligaments  passing  from  axis  to  occiput,  and  partly  by  the 
atlanto-axoidean  ligaments  ;  it  is  clear  that  just  as  the  liga- 
ments imiting  atlas  to  occiput  will  tend  to  drag  occiput  with 
atlas  round  the  axis,  so  those  uniting  atlas  and  axis  will  tend 
to  check  rotation  of  atlas  beyond  a  certain  point. 

The  shape  of  the  articular  surfaces  upon  which  this  rotation 
occurs,  is  such,  that  the  movement  is  not  in  an  accurately  hori- 
zontal plane,  but  in  a  slightly  curvilinear  direction.  In  the 
dry  bones,  and  still  more  in  the  recent  state  when  coated  with 
articular  cartilage,  the  facets  of  the  atlas,  though  of  nearly  the 
same  size  and  outline,  are  so  ill  adapted  to  those  of  the  axis 
upon  which  they  move,  that  their  surfaces  are  never  in  com- 
plete contact.  Tliis  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  both  sets  of  facets 
are  convex  from  before  backwards,  and  have  tliicker  articular 
cartilage  in  their  centres  than  at  their  edges.  Consequently 
when  the  head  is  erect  the  most  convex  portions  are  in  contact, 
and  there  is  a  considerable  gap  between  their  circumferential 
surfaces ;  but  during  rotation  these  lateral  facets  of  the  atlas 
glide  obliquely  upon  those  of  the  axis,  so  as  to  project  beyond 
them — ^in  front  on  one  side  and  behind  on  the  other — and  in 
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doing  so  the  convex  central  part  of  the  facets  of  the  atlas  leave 
the  convex  central  part  of  those  of  the  axis,  and  descend,  the 
one  forwards  and  the  other  backwards.  In  this  way  the  space 
between  the  bones  is  diminished  to  an  extent  corresponding  to 
the  degree  of  rotation,  so  that  the  ligaments  are  slackened,  as 
it  were,  in  their  vertical  direction  to  provide  for  their  length- 
ening in  an  obliquely  transverse  one.  Were  this  not  the  case 
rotation  would  be  very  limited  or  impossible ;  or  would  be  pos- 
sible only  at  the  expense  of  the  security  of  union  of  the  head 
with  the  spine,  for  the  length  of  ligament  which  would  be  requi- 
site for  the  rotation  of  accurately  apposed  surfaces  upon  one 
another  in  a  truly  horizontal  plane,  would  necessitate  their 
being  slack  when  the  erect  and  non-rotated  position  was 
assumed. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  as  seems  sometimes  to 
be  done,  that  the  ligaments  which  pass  over  the  odontoid  pro- 
cess to  the  occiput  are  always  quite  tight  when  the  head  is 
straight.  Were  this  the  case  no  forward  flexion  would  be 
possible ;  but  this  movement  is  we  know  permitted  to  a  great 
extent  at  the  occipito-atlantal,  and  to  a  less  extent  at  the  lateral 
atlanto-axoidean  joints.  The  fact  is  that  muscular  action,  not 
ligamentous  tension,  is  employed  for  steadying  the  head  in  the 
erect  position,  and  that  the  vertical  intra-spinal  ligaments 
between  the  skull  and  column  are  not  rendered  quite  tight 
until  the  head  droops  forward,  nor  the  check  and  other  oblique 
ligaments  until  rotation  is  completed. 

Besides  rotation,  forward  and  backward  movements  and 
some  lateral  flexion,  are  permitted  between  the  altas  and  axis 
as  well  as  between  the  other  vertebrae.  Indeed,  even  to  a 
greater  extent  than  in  most  of  the  other  vertebral  joints.  The 
pivot  of  the  axis  is  not  so  tightly  embraced  by  its  collar  as  to 
limit  these  movements  to  the  same  degree  that  the  interverte- 
bral substances  do  the  movements  of  the  other  vertebrse ;  while 
the  want  of  coaptation  of  the  lateral  articular  facets,  together 
with  their  forward  position  on  the  bones,  their  obliquely 
horizontal  direction,  and  loose  capsular  ligaments,  favour  motion 
round  an  antero-posterior  as  well  as  a  transverse  axis. 

The  Ligaments  uniting  the  OccipiU  and  Axis, 

These  connect  bones  not  in  contact  They  are  all  to  be  seen 
from  within  the  spinal  canal  after  removing  the  posterior  arch 
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of  the  axis,  and  the  back  part  of  the  rings  of  the  atlas  and  of 
the  foramen  magnum.  They  are  arranged  in  four  strata  beneath 
the  dura  mater  and  the  continuation  upwards  to  the  occiput 
of  the  posterior  common  vertebral  ligament ;  (1)  the  occipito- 
cervical ligament ;  (2)  the  ascending  part  of  the  crucial  liga- 
ment— the  occipito-axoidean ;  (3)  the  central  occipito-odontoid 
ligament  The  fibres  of  all  these  take  a  vertical  or  nearly 
vertical  course,  but  there  are  in  addition  to  them  (4)  two  liga- 
ments— ^viz.,  the  check  ligaments,  which  are  almost  transverse 
in  direction,  one  on  each  side,  and  which  are  in  a  position 
between  the  second  and  third  strata. 

The  posterior  common  vertebral  ligament  passes  over  the 
odontoid  and  reaches  as  f£ir  upwards  and  forwards  as  Uie 
posterior  clinoid  processes  and  the  petrous  portion  of  the  tem- 
poral bone.  Between  the  body  of  tlie  third  cervical  vertebra, 
to  which  it  is  attached,  and  the  points  of  the  skull  just  named, 
it  lies  upon  the  following  strata  of  ligaments — ^viz. : 

The  OccipiUhc^rviccd,  or  Cervico-basHar  LigainerU.  This  is  a 
very  strong  band  of  fibres  connected  below  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  body  of  the  third  vertebra,  and  the  lower  part  of  tlie  body 
of  the  axis,  on  their  posterior  aspect,  and  above  to  the  basilar 
groove  of  the  occiput.  It  is  narrow  below,  but  widens  out  as 
it  passes  upwards,  and  along  its  lateral  borders  it  is  connected 
with  some  strong  scattered  fibres  which  are  auxiliary  to  the 
capsules  of  the  atlanto-axoidean  joints. 

The  Crucial  Ligament  is  exposed  after  reflecting  the  foregoing. 
Its  stronger  portion  is  the  transverse  ligament,  wliich  extends 
from  side  to  side  of  the  atlas  and  forms  the  back  part  of  the 
encircling  collar  which  plays  round  the  odontoid  pivot :  it 
has  been  described  with  the  ligaments  of  the  atlo-axoidean 
articulation.  The  vertical  part  or  occipito-axoidean  ligament 
consists  of  parallel  bundles  of  strong  fibres  posterior  to,  but 
closely  connected  with,  the  transverse  ligament,  from  wliich 
indeed  some  of  its  fibres  are  derived ;  it  extends  from  the 
upper  half  of  the  body  of  the  axis  to  the  basilar  border  of  the 
foramen  magnum  on  the  cranial  surface.  It  thus  assists  the 
two  previous  strata  of  ligaments  in  holding  the  odontoid  i)rocess 
in  its  place  with  respect  to  the  skull ;  while  its  transverse  part 
holds  the  same  process  in  its  place  with  reference  to  the  atlas. 
These  three  ligaments  check  the  flexion  or  nodding  movements 
of  the  head  upon  the  spine. 
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The  OccipUo-ocUmtoid  Ligaments,  on  a  deeper  or  more  anterior 
stratum  than  the  crucial  ligament,  are  the  two  check  ligaments 
and  the  central  odontoid.  The  central  occipUo-odontoid  liga- 
ment, sometimes  called  the  suspensory  ligament,  consists  of  a 
slender  band  of  fibres  which  passes  from  the  summit  of  the 
odontoid  process  to  the  under  surface  of  the  basilar  bone  dose 
to  the  foramen  magnum.  It  is  best  seen  from  in  front  after 
removing  the  anterior  occipito-atlantal  ligament,  but  can  be 
seen  from  within  by  drawing  aside  the  upper  pai't  of  the  crucial 
ligament.  It  is  relaxed  not  tightened  by  flexion  or  nodding, 
and  serves  to  check  the  extension  of  the  skull  on  the  spine. 

The  C?ieck  Ligaments  extend  from  the  sides  of  the  truncated 
summit  of  the  odontoid  transversely  outwards  to  the  inner  edge 
of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  occipital  condyles.  They  are  to 
be  seen  immediately  above  the  upper  border  of  the  transverse 
ligament,  which  they  cross  obliquely,  owing  to  the  forward  curve 
of  the  transverse  ligament  as  it  approaches  the  tubercles  of  the 
lateral  masses  of  the  atlas.  At  the  odontoid  process  they  are 
connected  with  the  tough  loose  fibres  which  connect  that 
process  with  the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas  and  enclose  the 
synovial  cavity  of  the  central  atlanto-axoidean  joint,  and  at  the 
condyles  they  strengthen  the  inner  part  of  the  occipito-atlantal 
capsules. 

They  limit  the  rotatory  movements  of  the  head  and  atlas 
upon  the  axis,  and  what  is  more,  by  binding  the  occiput  to  the 
pivot  round  which  the  rotation  occurs,  they  steady  the  head, 
and  prevent  its  undue  lateral  inclination  upon  the  spine. 

By  experiments  it  has  been  proved  that  the  head,  when 
placed  so  that  the  orbits  look  a  little  upwards,  balances  upon 
the  occipital  condyles  in  a  transverse  line  drawn  a  little  in 
front  of  their  middle.  To  obtain  this  balance  the  amount  of 
elevation  varies  slightly  in  dififerent  cases,  but  the  balance  is 
always  to  be  obtained  in  the  himian  body,  to  which  it  is 
peculiar.  This  balancing  of  the  head  is  sufl&cient  for  maintain- 
ing the  erect  posture  without  undue  strain  upon  muscles ;  or  the 
development  of  any  such  powerful  structure  as  the  ligamentum 
nuchee,  and  the  prominence  of  the  dorsal  spinous  process,  such 
as  is  seen  in  the  lower  animals.  But  when  the  head  is  so  placed 
that  the  orbits  are  directed  forwards,  or  a  little  downwards,  the 
balance  being  disturbed,  the  head  would  fall  forwards  were  it 
not  for  the  muscles  of  the  back  of  the  neck.     Hence  when  the 
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muscles  cease  to  act  from  any  cause,  such  as  sleep,  injury,  or 
disease,  Uie  head  droops,  the  chin  falls,  and  pain  is  experienced 
from  the  tension  made  upon  the  ligaments  which  check  the 
nodding  or  anterior  flexion  movements. 

It  is,  however,  perfectly  familiar  to  every  one  that  the  head 
will  sometimes  drop  backwards  on  the  cessation  of  muscular 
action,  as  during  sleep  when  the  face  is  turned  considerably 
upwards.  This  shows  that  the  line  of  gravity  of  the  head  can 
be  thrown  backwards  beyond  the  balance  plane  through  the 
condyles.  From  the  condyles  the  weight  is  transmitted  through 
the  lateral  masses  of  the  atlas,  the  lower  facets  of  which  look 
downwards  and  inwards ;  and  thence  to  the  superior  articular 
facets  of  the  axis  which  look  upwards  and  outwards.  These 
last  are  placed  partly  over  the  body  of  the  axis  and  partly  over 
the  pedicles,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  bridge  above  the  inter- 
vertebral foramen  for  the  third  cervical  nerve.  From  these 
facets  the  weight  is  directed  chiefly  downwards  and  inwards  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  body  of  the  axis,  but  also  to  a  less  extent 
downwards,  outwards,  and  backwards  to  the  inferior  articular 
facets  of  the  axis,  and  thence  onwards  tiirough  the  bodies  and 
articular  processes  of  the  rest  of  the  vertebrae. 

Although,  as  has  been  said,  the  head  would  but  for  muscular 
action  fall  fomv^ards,  until  checked  by  the  ligaments  which 
ascend,  to  the  occiput,  when  the  line  of  gravity  is  in  front  of 
the  condyles ;  it  must  be  admitted  that,  in  spite  of  mvscniar 
CLction,  the  atlas  would  have  a  tendency  to  fall  away  from  the 
odontoid  process  were  it  not  for  the  transverse  portion  of  the 
crucial  ligament,  and  tlie  atlo-odontoid  capsular  ligament. 
Still,  even  when  these  are  divided,  there  yet  remain  the  liga- 
ments ascending  over  the  odontoid  to  the  occiput  to  resist  the 
backward  displacement  of  the  odontoid  process,  while  the 
action  of  the  inferior  oblique  muscles,  when  acting  together,  is 
to  hold  back  the  atlas  against  the  odontoid.  In  order  therefore 
that  the  odontoid  process  should  fall  back  and  impale,  as  it 
were,  the  medulla  oblongata  (as  has  not  unfrequently  happened 
in  cases  of  sudden  death  from  disease  of  the  upper  end  of  the 
spine),  it  is  necessary  that  all  the  four  strata  of  ligaments  which 
connect  the  skull  to  the  axis  should  be  destroyed,  as  well  as 
the  atlanto-odontoid  capsule  and  the  transverse  portion  of  the 
crucial  ligament 

Begarding    all    these    several    joints    and    ligaments    as 
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entering  into  the  union  of  the  head  with  the  column — 
as  indeed  they  truly  do — it  may  be  stated  that  the  skull  is 
connected  with  the  spine  by  two  pairs  of  joints,  placed  one 
above  the  other,  and  arranged  symmetrically  on  each  side  of 
the  median  line,  and  that  through  the  median  line  there  passes 
a  pivot,  which  is  also  provided  with  a  pair  of  joints,  but  placed 
one  in  front  of  the  other.  At  these  joints  the  movements  are 
so  various  and  so  rapidly  executed,  that  they  would  not  have 
been  possible  at  any  single  joint,  excepting  of  the  universal  or 
ball  and  socket  kind.  Now,  although  a  ball  and  socket  joint 
can  be  made  compatible  with  gi-eat  strength,  as  we  see  in  the 
hip-joints,  yet  such  joints  are  very  prone  to  dislocations  from 
even  moderate  twisting  forces,  and  therefore  their  security  is 
not  sufficient  for  parts  such  as  those  under  consideration,  where 
the  life  of  the  individual  depends  upon  the  perfection  of  the 
articulations.  As  it  is,  through  the  combination  of  six  several 
joints  the  head  enjoys  freedom  of  movement,  remarkable 
strength,  almost  absolute  security  from  violence,  and  a  fairly 
broad  basis  of  support.  This  basis  consists  of  articular  masses 
which  are  placed  symmetrically  on  each  side  of  the  line  of 
gravity,  and  converge  as  they  descend  to  the  body  of  the  axis. 
It  will  be  weU  again  to  observe  that  such  are  the  connexions 
between  the  occiput,  atlas,  and  axis,  tliat  anything  which  tends 
to  check  rotation  through  its  attachment  to  the  occiput  will 
also  act  indirectly  upon  the  atlas ;  while  at  the  same  time  parts 
of  the  atlanto-axoidean  ligaments  tend  directly  to  check  the 
rotation  of  the  atlas.  Conversely,  whatever  acts  upon  the  atlas 
to  produce  rotation,  indirectly  acts  upon  the  head  with  the 
same  result ;  wliile  at  the  same  time  there  are  muscles  attached 
to  the  head  which  produce  rotation  by  their  indirect  action, 
through  the  occipito-atlantal  ligaments,  upon  the  atlas. 

Muscles  connecting  the  Head  with  the  Spine,  or  nwving  the  Head 

upon  the  Spine. 

These  may  be  conveniently  and  simply  classed  into  two  sets 
— ^those  in  front  of,  and  those  behind,  the  column :  while  each 
of  these  may  be  subdivided  into  the  short  cranio- vertebral  and 
long  muscles. 

1.  The  muscles  in  front  of  the  column  consist  of  the  prse- 
vertebral  muscles  strictly  so  called — ^viz.,  the  anterior  recti  and 
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a  thin  aponeurosis  to  the  protuberance,  and  the  inner  third' 
of  the  superior  curved  line,  of  the  occipital  bone,  acts  on  the 
head  when  the  upper  extremity  is  in  a  fixed  condition.  If  the 
upper  parts  of  both  trapezii  act  together  they  extend  the  head 
by  pulling  it  backwards  on  the  atlas.  They  thus  assist  the 
stemo-mastoid  in  depressing  the  occiput,  and  throwing  forwards 
and  upward  the  chin.  When  one  trapezius  acts  alone  it 
assists  the  stemo-mastoid  of  its  own  side  to  draw  the  head 
downwards  and  forwards  in  such  a  manner  that  while  the 
occipital  protuberance  approaches  the  shoulder  of  its  own  side 
the  chin  is  raised  and  turned  towards  the  shoulder  of  the 
opposite.  This  movement  involves  both  sets  of  joints ;  rota- 
tion occurs  at  the  atlanto-axial,  and  flexion  at  the  oceipito- 
atlantal  as  well  as  at  the  atlanto-axial.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  these  muscles  are  brought  into  very  intimate  asso- 
ciation by  their  nerve  supply,  the  spinal  accessory  being 
distributed  between  them. 

The  splenius  capitis  and  the  trachelo-mastoid,  which  pass 
upwards  and  outwards  to  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal 
bone  and  the  outer  part  of  the  superior  curved  line  of  the 
occipital,  rotate  the  head  and  atlas  on  the  axis,  so  as  to  turn  the 
face  towards  their  own  side ;  they  also  incline  the  head  back- 
wards and  to  their  own  side.  Their  pull  being  exerted  on 
the  head,  they  act  indirectly  upon  the  atlanto-axial,  directly  on 
the  occipito-atlantal  joints.  When  the  muscles  of  botli  sides 
act  together  they  extend  the  head — i.e.,  draw  it  backwards. 
They  are  assisted  in  this  action  by  the  splenius  colli,  which 
acts  upon  the  upper  cervical  vertebra.  The  splenii  and 
trachelo-mastoid  are  the  antagonists  of  the  stemo-mastoid ; 
when  they  act  with  the  stemo-mastoid  they  draw  the  ear  to  the 
shoulder.  The  complexus,  which  extends  from  the  transverse 
and  articular  processes,  as  well  as  from  the  capsular  ligaments  of 
the  vertebrae  to  the  large  impression  between  the  two  curved 
lines  of  the  occiput  near  the  occipital  crest,  is  also  an  extensor 
of  the  head,  and  acts  as  such  in  conjunction  with  the  muscle 
of  the  opposite  side,  and  the  rest  of  the  muscles  of  the  back 
which  extend  to  the  head.  When  the  complexus  of  one  side 
only  acts  it  serves  to  draw  the  head  backwards  obliquely  to  its 
own  side,  instead  of  directly  backwards  as  when  both  muscles 
act  together. 


PART   11. 


CHAPTEE    V. 

THE   TRUNK. 

The  ZigamerUs  and  Joints  of  the  Spinal  Column,  or  the 
connexion  of  tlie  Vcrtebrm  vnth  one  anoth^. 

Twenty-four  vertebne,  articulated  together,  assist  in  fonning 
the  spinal  column;  seven  are  in  the  neck,  twelve  have  ribs 
connected  with  them  and  contribute  to  fonn  the  thorax,  and 
five  are  in  the  loins.  Each  vertebra  articulates  with  those 
adjacent  to  it  by  means  of  its  body  and  articular  processes ;  in 
the  case  of  the  first  vertebra,  the  body  of  which  is  represented 
by  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis,  a  special  articulation  is 
provided  between  the  ring  of  the  atlas  and  the  odontoid, 
as  has  been  described  under  "The  Ligaments  and  Joints 
connecting  the  Head  with  the  Spinal  Column."  Between  the 
bodies  of  all  the  other  vertebrae,  as  well  as  between  the  last 
lumbar  and  the  base  of  the  sacrum,  a  tough  and  elastic 
substance  consisting  of  fibrous  tissue  and  fibro-cartilage,  and 
called  an  intervertebral  substance,  is  interposed.  Thus,  in 
addition  to  the  twenty-four  vertebne,  there  are  twenty-three 
intervertebral  substances  in  the  spinal  column. 

The  column  may  conveniently  be  divided  into  two  parts— 
an  anterior,  consisting  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  and  the 
intervertebral  substances;  and  a  posterior,  consisting  of  the 
arches  of  the  vertebrae  with  their  outstanding  processes.  These 
two  parts  which  together  complete  the  canal  for  the  protection 
of  the  spinal  cord,  may  be  separated  from  one  another  so 
as  to  leave  the  ligaments  and  intervertebral  substances  intact, 
by  dividing  the  pedicles  of  the  vertebrae,  which  are  devoid  of 
all  ligamentous  attachments. 
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The  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  support  and  transmit  the  weight 
of  the  head  and  trunk,  while  each  is  capable  through  the 
agency  of  the  intervertebral  substances  of  some  slight  move- 
ments upon  the  others. 

The  Articular  Processes  have  for  their  chief  purpose  to 
preserve  the  proper  relation  of  the  arches  of  the  vertebrae  to 
one  another  during  the  movements  of  the  bodies ;  whUe  at  the 
same  time  they  provide  smooth,  gliding  surfaces  whereby  each 
arch  may  yield  with  the  bending  or  tilting  of  the  cor- 
responding body  upon  the  intervertebral  substance. 

The  Lamince,  by  closing  the  spinal  canal  upon  its  more 
superficial  and  exposed  aspect,  afford  protection  to  the  spinal 
cord,  and  are  in  their  turn  protected  by  the  spinous  processes 
which  stand  backwards  from  them,  as  well  as  by  the  mass  of 
spinal  muscles  resting  upon  them.  To  these  laminae  are 
attached  a  series  of  short  elastic  springs,  whereby  the  column 
is  restored  to  its  natural  form  after  any  movement  of  the 
vertebrae  upon  one  another. 

The  Spinous  and  Transverse  Processes  serve  for  the  origin  and 
insertion  of  the  muscles  of  the  back  and  some  of  those  of  the 
trunk;  their  connexion  with  ligaments  is  insignificant  and 
altogether  secondary.  In  addition  to  affording  attachment  and 
leverage  for  muscles,  the  transverse  processes  in  the  dorsal 
region  give  support  to  the  necks  and  tubercles  of  the  ribs. 

Tfie  Pedicles  serve  to  carry  the  processes  and  laminae  away 
from  the  bodies,  and  to  form  the  buttresses  of  the  arches 
which  cover  in  the  spinal  canaL 

The  ligaments  of  the  spine  are  connected  with  all  the 
several  parts  of  the  vertebrae  except  the  pedicles;  but  those 
passing  between  the  transverse  and  spinous  processes,  excepting 
perhaps  the  supra-spinous  ligament,  are  of  but  little  consequence 
and  use — ^if  indeed  they  have  any  such  as  belongs  to  ligaments 
proper. 

The  ligaments  which  bind  together  (1)  the  bodies  and  inter- 
vertebral substances  and  (2)  the  articular  processes,  are  the 
immediate  ligaments  of  the  spine,  because  they  connect  parts 
which  are  in  contact;  those,  on  the  other  hand,  which  pass 
between  (1)  the  laminae  and  (2)  the  non-articultir  processes, 
are  the  mediate  ligaments  of  the  spine,  because  they  connect 
parts  which  are  not  in  contact. 

It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  ligamenta  subflava 
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are  both  mediate  and  immediate  ligaments ;  mediate  in  so  far 
as  they  pass  from  one  lamina  to  the  next,  but  immediate  in  so 
far  as  they  form  parts  of  the  capsules  of  the  articulating 
processes. 

Between  the  pedicles  of  one  vertebra  and  those  of  the  next 
no  ligament  extends,  so  that  spaces  are  left  between  them, 
called  the  intervertebral  foramina,  through  which  the  spinal 
nerves  emerge  from  the  canaL 

Having  made  these  general  remarks  upon  the  several  parts 
of  which  the  spine  consists,  and  of  the  connexion  of  these 
parts  with  one  another,  we  now  proceed  to  the  detailed 
consideration  of  the  two  portions  of  the  vertebral  column 
as  above  defined — ^viz.,  the  anterior  and  posterior. 

Articulations  of  Bodies  of  Vertebrce. 

dots,  AmphiarthrouB. 

The  Anterior  Portion  of  the  Column  consists  of  the  (1)  bodies 
of  the  vertebrae,  (2)  the  intervertebral  substances,  and  (8)  the 
ligaments  which  bind  them  together. 

The  Bodies  of  the  Vertebrae  are  more  or  less  rounded 
flattened  discs,  the  width  of  which  is  nearly  twice  that  of  their 
depth.  They  are  composed  of  porous,  spongy  bone,  surrounded 
by  a  thin  layer  of  compact  tissue  which  becomes  thicker 
towards  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  the  vertebrae,  and  is 
there  seen,  on  the  dry  bones,  to  form  a  narrow  white  border 
which  is  most  strongly  marked  towards  the  front,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  dorsal  region. 

To  this  white  border  or  circumference  of  the  upper  and 
lower  surfaces  of  the  body,  some  of  the  lamellae  of  which  the 
intervertebral  substances  are  partly  formed  are  immediately 
attached.  Within  this  border,  the  spongy,  porous  character  of 
the  bone  extends  to  the  surface  of  the  bodies,  but  this  is 
covered  in  the  recent  state  by  a  thin  plate  of  articular  cartilage 
which  separates  the  less  perfect  lamellae  and  the  central  pulpy 
portions  of  the  intervertebral  substances  from  immediate 
contact  with  the  bone.  While  they  are  convex  from  side  to 
side,  and  concave  from  above  downwards  in  front  of  the  arches, 
they  are  concave  from  side  to  side,  and  flat  from  above  down- 
wards behind  {i.e.,  between  the  pedicles)  in  the  dorsal  and 
lumbar  r^ons,  and  flat  from  side  to  side  as  well  as  from  above 
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downwards  in  the  cemcal  region.  On  the  upi)er  and  lower 
surfaces  the  border  of  compact  bone  rises  somewhat  above  the 
rest  of  the  surface,  which  is  thus  made  slightly  concave.  In 
the  cervical  region  the  border  of  the  upper  surface  projects 
upwards  at  the  back,  and  still  more  so  at  the  sides,  but  is 
bevelled  off  in  front ;  on  the  under  surface  the  border  is 
bevelled  ofif  on  the  sides,  but  projects  downwards  both  in 
front  and  behind.  It  is  thus  impossilJe  to  place  the  bodies  of 
two  cervical  vertebne  in  apposition  with  one  another,  as  may 
be  done  with  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  vertebKe,  an  interval  of 
considerable  size  filled  up  of  course  in  the  recent  state  by 
intervertebral  substance  always  existing  between  them  in  the 
dry  state. 

Tlie  bodies  of  the  vertebne  increase  in  size  and  weight 
from  above  downwards,  although  those  of  some  of  the  lower 
cervical  and  the  three  upper  dorsal  appear  larger  when  looked 
at  from  in  front  than  do  the  bodies  of  some  of  the  vertebne 
immediately  below  them.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the  dif- 
ference of  shape  in  the  bodies  themselves,  and  partly  to  the 
forward  position  of  the  transverse  processes  in  the  cervical 
region. 

In  the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions  the  transverse  is  greater 
than  the  antero-posterior  measurement  of  the  bodies ;  in  the 
dorsal  vertebra?  these  two  measurements  are  equal,  or  nearly  so. 
As  seen  from  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  the  bodies  of  the 
dorsal  vertebne,  the  cortical  layer  of  compact  bone  is  much 
thicker  at  the  forepart  than  at  the  sides  ;  this  is  on  account  of 
the  concavity  forwards  of  the  dorsal  curve  of  the  colimin  and 
the  consequent  strain  along  the  front  of  the  bodies  made 
by  the  superincumbent  weight  of  the  head  and  tnmk.  It  is 
usually  stated  that  the  cervical  and  liunbar  vertebne  are  deeper 
in  front  than  behind,  but  this  is  hardly  correct.  There  is  no 
uniformity  whatever  in  the  relative  depths  of  the  anterior  and 
posterior  surfaces  of  the  cendcal  vertebrae ;  some  are  equal  in 
front  and  behind,  others  a  little  deeper  behind  than  in  front ; 
but  when  all  the  cer\'ical  vertebne  are  placed  firmly  together 
without  their  inter\'ertebral  substances  there  is  a  very  slight 
concavity  in  front.  In  a  good  representative  set  of  vertebrae 
taken  without  selection,  the  measurement  along  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  bodies  of  the  lower  five  cervical  vertebne  when 
closely  applied  to  each  other  was  2^  inches,  while  along  the 
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front  it  was  2^  inches ;  and  when  all  the  cervical  vertebrae  were 
placed  firmly  together,  tlie  measurement  along  the  back  of  the 
bodies  was  4^  inches,  and  along  the  front  4^  inches. 

In  the  lumbar  region  when  the  dry  bones  are  examined 
alone — i,e.,  without  intervertebral  substance — there  is  usually 
though  not  invariably  a  slight  convexity  in  front  owing  to  the 
projection  forwards  of  the  third  and  fourth  bones.  From  the 
upper  edge  of  the  eleventh  dorsal  to  the  lower  edge  of  the 
fourth  lumbar  vertebra,  there  is  a  gradual  sloping  forwards 
from  above  ;  the  fifth  recedes  slightly.  Tlie  five  lumbar  ver- 
tebrae when  closely  appKed  to  one  another,  measured  5^  inches 
along  the  front,  and  5^  inches  along  the  back  of  their  bodies. 
This  one-eighth  excess  in  front  was  exactly  equivalent  to  the 
greater  anterior  depth  of  tlie  fifth  vertebra.  The  third  bone 
was  nearly  unifonn  throughout,  but  while  the  first  and  second 
were  somewhat  deeper  behind  (in  this,  resembling  the  dorsal 
vertebraj)  than  in  front,  the  difference  was  counterbalanced  by 
the  fourth,  wliich  was  deeper  in  front  than  behind. 

The  bodies  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae  are  deeper  behind  than  in 
front,  some  of  them  showing  more  difference  in  tliis  respect  than 
others.  Along  the  back  of  the  twelve  dorsal  vertebne  closely 
applied  together  the  measurement  was  11  inches,  while  along 
the  front  it  was  9|  inches. 

The  Intervertebkal  Substances  are  tough  but  elastic  and 
compressible  discs  of  composite  structure,  which  serve  as  the 
chief  bond  of  union  between  the  vertebrae.  They  are  twenty- 
three  in  number,  and  are  interi)osed  between  the  bodies  of  all 
the  vertebrae  from  the  axis  downwards.  Similar  substances 
occur  likewise  between  the  segments  of  the  sacrum,  and  of  the 
coccyx,  but  they  undergo  ossification  at  their  surfaces  and  often 
throughout  their  extent.  Between  the  sacrum  and  coccyx 
there  is  a  very  perfect  little  disc  of  the  same  general  characters 
and  structure  as  those  between  the  vertebrae.  The  description 
of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  however,  is  not  included  in  the 
description  of  the  spinal  column,  but  falls  more  naturally  imder 
the  section  "  Pelvis." 

The  intervertebral  substances  differ  from  everv  other  structure 
in  the  body;  though  not  tnily  ligamentous  nor  truly  car- 
tilaginous, they  are  of  an  intermediate  nature.  Each  disc  is 
composed  of  a  circumferential  laminar  and  a  central  soft  pulpy 
portion ;  the  former  tightly  surrounds  and  braces  in  the  latter, 
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and  forms  somewhat  more  than  half  the  disc.  The  laminar 
portion  consists  of  alternate  layers  of  fibrous  tissue  and  fibro- 
cartilage.  The  component  fibres  of  these  lamellae  are  finnly 
connected  with  two  vertebrae  and  pass  obliquely  between  their 
opposing  surfaces  in  such  a  way  that  those  of  one  lamella 
descend  from  left  to  right,  while  those  of  the  next  pass  from 
right  to  left  A  few  of  the  superficial  lamellce  project  sliglitly 
beyond  the  edges  of  the  bodies,  and  their  fibres  are  connected 
with  the  edge  of  the  anterior  and  lateral  surfaces  of  the 
vertebrae ;  some  of  these  lamellae  do  not  completely  surround 
the  rest,  but  terminate  at  the  intervertebral  notches,  so  that 
a  horizontal  section  shows  the  circumferential  portion  as  being 
thinner  at  the  posterior  part  than  elsewhere. 

The  more  central  lamellae  are  incomplete,  and  less  firm  and 
distinct  than  the  rest;  while  those  neai^est  the  pulp  become 
more  fibro-cartilaginous  and  less  fibrous  in  structure,  have  carti- 
lage cells  and  fluid  amongst  them,  and  gradually  assume  more 
and  more  the  character  of  the  pulpy  material. 

The  pulpy  portion  is  somewhat  behind  tlie  centre  of  the  disc, 
and  is  so  soft  and  elastic  that  when  the  confining  pressure  of 
the  laminar  portion  is  removed,  by  making  either  a  vertical 
or  a  horizontal  section,  it  bulges  freely  or  rises  up  considerably 
into  a  smooth  and  rounded  eminence.  It  is  yellowish  in  colour, 
and  is  composed  of  loose  cartilaginous  substance,  with  a  lai-ge 
quantity  of  fluid  and  many  caitilage  cells  in  the  intei*spaces  of 
its  matrix.     It  is  the  persistent  part  of  the  chorda  dorsalis. 

It  is  not  in  immediate  contact  with  the  bodies  of  the  ver- 
tebra?, but  together  with  some  of  tlie  most  central  and  imperfect 
lamellae  it  is  separated  from  the  bone  by  a  tliin  layer  of 
articiUar  cartilage.  It  forms  a  ball  of  tightly  compressed  and 
elastic  material,  whicli  has  a  constant  tendency  to  spring  out 
from  its  confinement  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance ;  hence 
it  constitutes  a  pivot  round  which  the  Ixxlies  of  the  vertebra) 
in  contact  witli  it  tilt,  or  on  which  they  twist  or  incline  in  one 
direction  or  another. 

The  inter\'ertebral  substances  vary  in  shape  with  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebrae  which  they  unite.  They  have  tlierefore  a 
wider  area  the  lower  they  are  situated  in  the  column.  Their 
thickness  is  also  greatest  in  the  lumbar  region.  Together  they 
form  nearly  one-quarter  of  the  whole  length  of  the  column, 
80  that  in  a  column  of  twenty-eight  inches  the  intervertebral 
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substances  together  measure  about  seven  inches.  The  total 
length  along  their  front  aspect  is  greater  than  that  along  their 
posterior  surface ;  and  this  difference  is  chiefly  due  to  the  cer- 
vical and  lumbar  substances.  Thus  they  are  the  cause  of  the 
convexity  forwards  in  the  cervical  region,  and  increase  that  in 
the  lumbar.  It  will  be  seen  on  referring  to  figure  how  great 
is  the  difference  in  the  curves  of  the  spine  (b)  in  the  recent  state, 
and  (a)  in  the  dry  after,  the  intervertebral  substances  have  been 
removed  and  the  vertebrae  are  placed  in  close  contact  with  each 
other,  both  with  respect  to  their  bodies  and  articular  processes. 
In  the  dry  state  the  convexity  of  the  cervical  and  lumbar 
regions  almost  disappears,  and  the  vertebrae  present  one  great 


Diagram  I. 
Cunret  of  Spinal  Colnmii  between  Atlas  and  Fifth  Lumbar  Vertebra. 


Without  interrertebral 
■abetances. 


With  intervertebral 
■abetanoee. 


curve,  the  concavity  of  which  looks  forwards,  and  is  most 
marked  a  little  below  the  middle  of  the  dorsal  region.  Such 
is  the  curve  of  old  age,  owing  to  the  shrinking  and  drying  up 
of  the  intervertebral  substances,  which  in  their  perfect  state  not 
only  straighten  out  the  column,  but  give  to  it  the  forward 
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projectioiis  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions,  and  produce 
those  gentle  curves  in  tlie  line  of  the  column  which  have  led 
to  its  being  called  "  the  line  of  beauty"  in  all  ages. 

The  concavity  forwards  of  the  dorsal  region  is  almost  entirely 
due  to  the  shape  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  but  is  somewhat 
increased  by  the  intervertebral  substances. 

The  Ligaments. — ^The  intervertebral  substances  are  closely 
bound  by  the  ligaments  which  pass  over  them  and  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebrae ;  and  in  the  dorsal  region,  the  inter-articular 
ligaments  of  the  heads  of  the  ribs  are  also  firmly  attached  to 
the  intervertebral  substances. 

By  means  of  the  intervertebral  substances  alone  the  ver- 
tebrae are  united  together  very  fii-mly,  in  much  the  same  way 
as  the  several  parts  of  the  pelvis  are  by  tlieir  symphysial  car- 
tilages; but  the  column  so  constructed  is  too  supple  and 
flexible,  so  that  the  union  of  the  several  segments  requires  to 
be  further  bound  together  by  long,  and  short  inmiediate  liga- 
ments. These  ligaments  are  the  anterior  and  posterior  common 
vertebral,  and  the  short  intervertebral  ligaments. 

Further,  the  stellate  ligaments  of  the  costo-vertebral  joints, 
though  not  ligaments  properly  speaking  of  tlie  spinal  column, 
yet  give  strength  to  it  by  binding  two  vertebrae  and  the  inter- 
vening substance  to  the  same  rib  or  lateral  buttress. 

Tlie  Anterior  Covimon  Vertebral  Ligament  extends,  as  a  very 
distinct  longitudinal  band,  from  the  second  cervical  vertebra 
to  the  sacrum.  At  the  middle  of  the  sacrum  it  becomes  gra- 
dually lost  in  the  periosteum  of  that  bone,  but  is  again  dis- 
tinguishable as  a  ligament  in  fi'ont  of  the  sacro-coccygeal 
articulation. 

At  its  upper  extremity  it  is  continuous  with  the  narrow 
central  portion  of  the  anterior  atlo-axoidean  ligament,  whicli, 
like  it,  is  firmly  connected  with  the  front  of  the  body  of  tlie 
axis.  At  firat  narrow  and  pointed,  it  gradually  widens  as  it 
descends,  imtil  it  measures  from  one  and  three-quartera  to 
two  inches  at  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra.  It  is  tliickest  in  tlie 
dorsal  region,  and  thicker  in  the  lumbar  than  in^  the  cervical 
region.  Its  structure  is  bright  pearly  white  and  glistening, 
with  sti-aight  and  well-defined  bordera.  These  borders  are  parti- 
cularly well  marked  in  the  dorsal  region,  where,  over  the  bodies 
^■^^  of  the  vertebrae,  the  finger-nail  can  be  inserted  beneath  them. 
I     The  ligament  can  be  detached  from  end  to  end  as  a  ribbon-like 
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band.  It  is  firmly  connected  with  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae. 
Its  superficial  fibres  extend  over  several,  its  deeper  over  only 
two  or  three  bones.  It  is  strengthened  in  the  cervical  region 
by  the  tendinous  fibres  of  the  praevertebral  muscles,  and  in  the 
limibar  region  by  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm. 

The  anterior  common  ligaments  prevent  undue  backward 
movement  of  the  vertebrae — i,e,,  over-extension  of  the  spine. 

The  Posterior  Common  Vertebral  Ligament  extends  from  the 
occipital  bone  to  the  coccyx.  It  is  wider  above  than  below, 
and  at  its  commencement  has  .  a  broad  attachment  to  the 
cranial  surface  of  the  basilar  portion  of  the  occipital  bone. 
As  it  passes  over  the  back  of  the  bodies  and  intervertebral 
substances,  it  varies  somewhat  in  the  different  regions  of 
the  column.  Throughout  tlie  cervical  portion  it  is  of  nearly 
uniform  width,  although  on  the  level  of  the  intervertebral  sub- 
tances  it  retains  the  same  thickness  somewhat  further  outwards 
on  each  side  than  over  the  bodies  of  the  bones,  and  it  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  short  intervertebral  ligaments  at  the  interver- 
tebral foramina. 

In  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions  it  has  distinctly  dentated 
borders,  being  broader  over  the  intervertebral  substances  and 
the  edges  of  the  bones  than  over  the  middle  of  the  bodies  of 
the  vertebrae.  In  the  latter  situations,  where  its  close  attach- 
ment to  the  bone  is  not  requisite  for  strength,  and  where 
numerous  bloodvessels  pass  into  and  out  of  the  osseous  sub- 
stance, the  ligament  is  a  narrow  band  along  the  median  line. 
These  narrow  portions  consist  of  longitudinal  fibres,  some  of 
which  are  superficial  and  pass  over  several  vertebrae,  and  others 
ai'e  deeper  and  extend  only  from  one  vertebra  to  the  next  but 
one  below.  The  broader  portions  or  expansions  of  the  ligament 
are  formed  by  oblique  fibres,  which,  springing  from  the  lateral 
surface  of  the  bodies  near  the  intervertebral  foramina,  take  a 
curved  course  downwards  and  backwards  over  an  intervertebral 
substance,  and  reach  the  narrow  portion  of  the  ligament  on  the 
centre  of  the  vertebra  next  below.  They  again  diverge  outwards 
to  pass  over  the  next  succeeding  intervertebral  substance,  and 
end  on  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  body  of  the  vertebra  beyond. 
The  same  fibres  therefore  are  in  connexion  with  the  bodies  of 
three  vertebrae  and  two  intervertebral  substances — i,e.,  two 
amphiarthrodial  joints;  they  enter  into  two  expansions  and 
decussate  in  each  of  them  with  other  fibres  similarly  disposed ; 
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they  also  blend  near  the  intervertebral  foramina  with  the  short 
ligaments  upon  the  sides  of  the  column.  Deeper  still  are  other 
fibres  thickening  these  expansions  of  the  common  ligament, 
and  extending  only  from  one  bone  to  the  next. 

The  last  well-marked  expansion  is  situated  behind  the  inter- 
vertebral substance  between  the  first  two  segments  of  the 
sacrum ;  below  this  spot  the  ligament  becomes  a  slender,  deli- 
cate, central  cord,  with  only  rudimentary  expansions,  but  when 
it  reaches  the  sacro-coccygeal  joint  it  again  becomes  more  pro- 
nounced, and  helps  to  strengthen  that  joint  as  it  does  the 
several  amphiarthrodial  joints  between  the  vertebne.  On  the 
back  of  the  coccyx  it  blends  with  other  stronger  ligamentous 
tissues. 

In  the  cervical  region  the  ligament  rests  flat  upon  and  ex- 
tends quite  across  the  bodies  of  .the  vertebrae ;  in  the  dorsal 
and  lumbar  regions  it  is  stretched  over  without  resting  upon 
the  backs  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  bloodvessels  and  some  loose  cellular  tissue,  which 
serves  as  a  delicate  periosteum  for  the  bones  where  the  liga- 
ment is  not  connected  with  them.  At  the  foramen  magnum 
and  on  the  occipital  bone  it  is  closely  united  with  the  dura 
mater,  which,  however,  can  be  dissected  up  from  ofif  it.  Along 
the  sacrum  and  at  the  coccyx  the  filum  terminale  becomes 
blended  with  it.  Elsewhere  a  loose  cellular  membrane  attaches 
the  dura  mater  to  the  ligament. 

The  posterior  common  ligament  checks  undue  flexion,  and 
prevents  displacement  forwards  of  the  vertebrae.  By  its  great 
strength  and  breadth  in  the  neck  and  its  ascent  to  the  cranium 
it  helps  to  hold  up  the  head  upon  the  spinal  colunm.  In 
this  it  is  assisted  by  the  dura  mater  and  the  supra-spinous 
ligament.  Its  expansions  over  the  joints  of  the  bodies  serve 
the  same  purpose  within  the  spinal  canal  as  the  intervertebral 
ligaments  serve  on  the  extenor— viz.,  to  strengthen  the  union 
of  the  intervertebral  substances  with  the  contiguous  bodies  of 
the  vertebrae. 

ThelrUervertebral  or  Short  Vertebral  Ligaments, — Along  each 
side  of  the  colimm,  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  common 
ligament,  are  numerous  short  fibres  passing  from  the  body  of 
one  vertebra  to  that  of  the  next,  and  on  this  account  they  may 
be  called  intervertebral  ligaments. 

The  more  superficial  fibres  of  these  short  ligaments  are  more  or 
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less  vertical ;  those  near  the  anterior  common  ligament  being  more 
so  than  those  nearer  the  pedicles.  The  deepest  and  shortest  fibres 
pass  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  vertical  surface  of  one  vertebra 
to  near  the  upper  edge  of  the  vertical  siu'face  of  the  next.  As 
they,  pass  over  the  intervertebral  substances  many  of  these 
fibres  decussate  with  one  another,  so  that  they  may  be  called 
crucial  from  their  arrangement.  They  are  closely  united  to  the 
intervertebral  substances,  and  it  is  no  doubt  owing  to  this,  and 
to  the  fact  that  these  short  ligaments  are  connected  with  the 
deep  surface  and  more  central  portion  of  the  anterior  common 
ligament,  that  the  latter  is  usually  described  as  being  more 
firmly  fixed  to  the  edges  of  the  bodies  and  to  the  intervertebral 
substances  than  to  the  central  concave  part  of  the  vertical  sur- 
face of  the  bodies. 

In  the  cervical  region  the  fibres  of  these  short  ligaments  are 
more  scattered  and  less  well  marked;  they  are  covered  by  the 
longus  colli  muscle,  the  tendinous  slips  of  which  can  hardly 
be  separated  from  them. 

In  the  dorsal  region  they  overlie  the  fibres  of  the  stellate 
ligament,  and  in  the  lumbar  they  even  radiate  towards  the 
transverse  processes  (as  the  stellate  ligament  does  towards  the 
rib),  from  the  vertebra  and  substance  above,  as  well  as  from 
the  vertebra  to  which  the  transverse  process  belongs.  In  the 
case  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  vertebrae,  the  fibres  thus 
passing  to  the  transverse  process  are  very  strongly  marked,  and 
some  of  them  are  continued  into  the  lumbo-iliac  ligament. 
Much  the  same  arrangement  is  to  be  seen  on  the  front  of  the 
sacrum,  where  the  strong  fibres  of  the  periosteum  radiate  to- 
wards the  ribs  of  bone  between  the  anterior  sacral  foramina. 

At  the  intervertebral  foramina  in  each  region  of  the  colimin 
these  short  ligaments  blend  with  the  expanded  areas  of  the 
posterior  common  ligament,  while  in  front,  as  stated  above,  they 
are  connected  with  the  anterior  common  ligament.  Thus  is 
formed  a  complete  casing  of  ligamentous  tissue  aroimd  each 
amphiarthrodial  joint  between  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae. 

The  intervertebral  or  short  vertebral  ligaments  limit  move- 
ment in  every  direction,  and  assist  the  intervertebral  substances 
in  binding  the  bodies  firmly  together. 

The  great  strength  given  to  the  spinal  column  by  these  liga- 
ments, and  the  extent  to  which  they  limit  the  yielding  of  the 
intervertebral  substances  and  the  movements  of  the  vertebrae, 
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can  be  appreciated  by  noticing  the  increased  pliability  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  column  after  these  ligaments  have  been  removed  by 
dissection^ 

Ziffaments  and  Joints  connecting  the  Posterior  part  of  the  Spine. 

The  posterior  portion  of  th^  spinal  column  consists  of  the 
arches  with  their  outstanding  processes,  and  of  the  ligaments 
connecting  them.  We  shall  consider  first  the  laminai  of  tlie 
arches;  secondly,  the  articular  processes;  thirdly,  the  non- 
articular  processes ;  and  fourthly,  the  ligaments  of  these  several 
parts  in  the  same  order. 

The  Osseous  Structures. — The  Laminae  vary  in  shape  and 
dimensions  in  the  different  regions.  Tliose  of  the  last  dorsal 
and  the  upper  three  lumbar  vertebrae  are  the  shortest  of  all 
from  side  to  side,  and  very  deep  from  above  downwards.  Those 
of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra  are  longer  from  side  to  side,  and 
somewhat  deeper  than  those  of  the  bones  immediately  above, 
tliis  difference  being  due  to  the  more  lateral  position  of  the 
inferior  articulating  processes  of  the  fourth  lumbar,  which  are  as 
widely  apart  from  each  other  as  the  superior  of  the  same  bone. 

The  laminae  of  the  fifth  lumbar  are  still  longer  from  side  to 
side — indeed  they  are  the  longest  in  the  colunm ;  they  are 
also  much  shallower  than  either  those  in  the  dorsal  or  in  the  rest 
of  the  lumbar  region.  They  are  longer  at  the  lower  (sacral) 
border  than  above,  owing  to  the  gi*eater  width  between  the 
inferior  than  between  the  superior  articular  processes. 

Excepting  along  the  middle  line,  immediately  beneath  the 
roots  of  the  spinous  processes,  there  is  no  interval  between  the 
lamina)  of  any  of  the  lumbar  vertebi-ae  (except  the  fourth  and 
fifth)  appreciable  from  the  outside — i,e,,  behind.  This  inter- 
laminar  interval  along  the  middle  line  is  the  result  partly  of 
the  horizontal  direction  of  the  spinous  processes,  and  partly 
of  the  considerable  downward  and  upward  prolongation  of  the 
outer  end  of  the  laminae  into  the  inferior  and  superior  arti- 
culating processes  respectively. 

In  the  dorsal  region  the  laminae  are  nearly  square,  flattened 
plates,  with  their  surfaces  forwards  and  backwards,  and  borders 
above  and  below.  Owing  to  the  different  direction  of  the 
articulating  processes,  and  to  the  downward  inclination  of  the 
spinous  processes  one  over  the  other,  there  is  no  appreciable 
space  between  the  laminae  even  along  the  median  line.      In 
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this  way  therefore  the  spinal  canal  is  entirely  shielded  by  bone 
in  the  region  where  its  contents  are  most  exposed  to  injiu'y 
o\^'ing  to  the  backward  cui-ve  of  the  column. 

In  the  cervical  region  the  laminae  are  not  so  deep  as  in 
the  limibar  and  dorsal  regions ;  and  their  surfaces,  especially 
about  tlie  middle  of  the  region,  are  somewhat  curved,  so  that 
while  their  surfaces  face  forwai'ds  and  backwards  near  the  arti- 
cular processes,  they  incline  upwards  and  backwards,  and  down- 
wards and  forwards,  near  the  roots  of  the  spinous  processes.  A 
distinct  interlaminar  space,  resulting  from  the  obliquity  of  the 
articular  processes,  and  the  horizontal  direction  of  the  spinous 
processes,  is  especially  marked  about  the  middle  of  the  region. 

In  all  parts  of  the  spinal  colunm  the  inclination  of  the 
laminae  follows  pretty  nearly  that  of  the  articular  processes, 
wliich  are  merely  prolongations  from  the  outer  ends  of  the 
laminae.  Thus  in  the  cervical  region  the  processes  look  ob- 
liquely upwards  and  backwards,  and  downwards  and  forwards ; 
so  do  the  laminae  in  part  of  their  extent.  In  the  dorsal  region 
both  articular  processes  and  laminae  face  almost  directly  back- 
wards and  forwards;  while  in  the  lumbar  region  there  is  a 
slight  twist,  together  with  a  groove  on  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  laminae,  whereby  the  superior  articular  processes  are 
made  to  look  inwards  and  backwards,  and  the  inferior  outwards 
and  forwards. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  where  there  exists  an  interlaminar 
space  the  curve  of  the  spine  is  forwards,  and  the  movements 
are  the  freest ;  but  where  there  is  no  interlaminar  space 
beneath  the  roots  of  the  spinous  processes,  the  curve  of  the 
spine  is  backwards,  and  the  movements  are  not  free.  There  is, 
however,  no  direct  relation  between  the  interlaminar  space  and 
the  thickness  and  strength  of  the  interlaminar  ligament — i.e,, 
the  ligamentum  subflavum. 

In  all  the  regions  of  tlie  column  the  laminae  of  each  vertebra 
are  marked  by  the  attachment  of  two  ligamenta  subflava. 
Along  the  upper  edge,  and  extending  a  little  way  along  the 
posterior  surface  near  the  middle  line,  is  a  rough  ridge  (often 
very  imeven)  to  which  the  lower  border  of  the  ligament  above 
is  attached.  This  is  best  marked  in  the  middle  and  lower 
parte  of  the  dorsal  region,  where  there  is  often  a  distinct 
horseshoe-shaped  rouglmess,  the  concavity  of  which  is  upwards  on 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  laminae,  between  the  articular  facets. 
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projections  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions,  and  produce 
those  gentle  curves  in  the  line  of  the  column  which  have  led 
to  its  being  called  "  the  line  of  beauty"  in  all  ages. 

The  concavity  forwards  of  the  dorsal  region  is  almost  entirely 
due  to  the  shape  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  but  is  somewhat 
increased  by  the  intervertebral  substances. 

The  Ligaments. — ^The  intervertebral  substances  are  closely 
bound  by  the  ligaments  which  pass  over  them  and  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebrae ;  and  in  the  dorsal  region,  the  inter-articular 
ligaments  of  the  heads  of  the  ribs  are  also  firmly  attached  to 
the  intervertebral  substances. 

By  means  of  the  intervertebral  substances  alone  the  ver- 
tebrae are  imited  together  very  firmly,  in  much  the  same  way 
as  the  several  parts  of  the  pelvis  are  by  their  symphysial  car- 
tilages; but  the  column  so  constructed  is  too  supple  and 
flexible,  so  that  the  union  of  the  several  segments  requires  to 
be  further  bound  together  by  long,  and  short  immediate  liga- 
ments. These  ligaments  are  the  anterior  and  posterior  common 
vertebral,  and  the  short  intervertebral  ligaments. 

Further,  the  stellate  ligaments  of  the  costo-vertebral  joints, 
though  not  ligaments  properly  speaking  of  the  spinal  column, 
yet  give  strength  to  it  by  binding  two  vertebne  and  the  inter- 
vening substance  to  the  same  rib  or  lateral  buttress. 

TJie  Anterior  Common  Vertebral  LigaTnent  extends,  as  a  very 
distinct  longitudinal  band,  from  the  second  cervical  vertebra 
to  the  sacrum.  At  the  middle  of  the  sacrum  it  becomes  gra- 
dually lost  in  the  periosteum  of  that  bone,  but  is  again  dis- 
tinguishable as  a  ligament  in  fi*ont  of  the  sacro-coccygeal 
articidation. 

At  its  upper  extremity  it  is  continuous  with  the  narrow 
central  portion  of  the  anterior  atlo-axoidean  ligament,  which, 
like  it,  is  firmly  connected  with  the  front  of  the  body  of  the 
axis.  At  first  narrow  and  pointed,  it  gradually  widens  as  it 
descends,  until  it  measures  from  one  and  three-quarters  to 
two  inches  at  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra.  It  is  thickest  in  the 
dorsal  region,  and  thicker  in  the  lumbar  tlian  in^  the  cei-vical 
region.  Its  structure  is  bright  pearly  white  and  glistening, 
with  straight  and  well-defined  border.  These  borders  are  parti- 
cularly well  marked  in  the  dorsal  region,  where,  over  tlie  bodies 
of  the  vertebrse,  the  finger-nail  can  be  inserted  beneath  them. 
The  ligament  can  be  detached  from  end  to  end  as  a  ribbon-like 
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band.  It  is  firmly  connected  with  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae. 
Its  superficial  fibres  extend  over  several,  its  deeper  over  only 
two  or  three  bones.  It  is  strengthened  in  the  cervical  region 
by  the  tendinous  fibres  of  the  praevertebral  muscles,  and  in  the 
lumbar  region  by  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm. 

The  anterior  common  ligaments  prevent  undue  backward 
movement  of  the  vertebrae — i.e.,  over-extension  of  the  spine. 

The  Posterior  Common  Vertebral  Zigam^ent  extends  from  the 
occipital  bone  to  the  coccyx.  It  is  wider  above  than  below, 
and  at  its  commencement  has  .a  broad  attachment  to  the 
cranial  surface  of  the  basilar  portion  of  the  occipital  bone. 
As  it  passes  over  the  back  of  the  bodies  and  intervertebral 
substances,  it  varies  somewhat  in  the  different  regions  of 
the  column.  Throughout  the  cervical  portion  it  is  of  nearly 
uniform  width,  althougli  on  the  level  of  the  intervertebral  sub- 
tances  it  retains  the  same  thickness  somewhat  further  outwards 
on  each  side  than  over  the  bodies  of  the  bones,  and  it  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  short  intervertebral  ligaments  at  the  interver- 
tebral foramina. 

In  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions  it  has  distinctly  dentated 
borders,  being  broader  over  the  intervertebral  substances  and 
the  edges  of  the  bones  than  over  the  middle  of  the  bodies  of 
the  vertebrae.  In  the  latter  situations,  where  its  close  attach- 
ment to  the  bone  is  not  requisite  for  strength,  and  where 
numerous  bloodvessels  pass  into  and  out  of  the  osseous  sub- 
stance, the  ligament  is  a  narrow  band  along  the  median  line. 
These  narrow  portions  consist  of  longitudinal  fibres,  some  of 
which  are  superficial  and  pass  over  several  vertebrae,  and  others 
are  deeper  and  extend  only  from  one  vertebra  to  the  next  but 
one  below.  The  broader  portions  or  expansions  of  the  ligament 
are  formed  by  oblique  fibres,  which,  springing  from  the  lateral 
surface  of  the  bodies  near  the  intervertebral  foramina,  take  a 
curved  course  downwards  and  backwards  over  an  intervertebral 
substance,  and  reach  the  narrow  portion  of  the  ligament  on  the 
centre  of  the  vertebra  next  below.  They  again  diverge  outwards 
to  pass  over  the  next  succeeding  intervertebral  substance,  and 
end  on  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  body  of  the  vertebra  beyond. 
The  same  fibres  therefore  are  in  connexion  with  the  bodies  of 
three  vertebrae  and  two  intervertebral  substances — i,e.,  two 
amphiarthrodial  joints;  they  enter  into  two  expansions  and 
decussate  in  each  of  them  with  other  fibres  similarly  disposed ; 
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can  be  appreciated  by  noticing  the  increased  pliability  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  column  after  these  ligaments  have  been  removed  by 
dissection. 

Ligaments  and  Joints  connecting  the  Posterior  part  of  the  Spine, 

The  posterior  portion  of  the  spinal  column  consists  of  the 
arches  with  their  outstanding  processes,  and  of  the  ligaments 
connecting  them.  We  shall  consider  first  the  lamime  of  the 
arches;  secondly,  the  articular  processes;  thirdly,  the  non- 
articular  processes ;  and  fourthly,  the  ligaments  of  these  several 
parts  in  the  same  order. 

The  Osseous  Structures. — Th£  Zamince  vary  in  shape  and 
dimensions  in  the  different  regions.  Those  of  the  last  dorsal 
and  the  upper  tliree  limibar  vertebrae  are  the  shortest  of  all 
from  side  to  side,  and  very  deep  from  above  downwards.  Those 
of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra  are  longer  from  side  to  side,  and 
somewhat  deeper  than  those  of  the  bones  immediately  above, 
this  difference  being  due  to  the  more  lateral  position  of  the 
inferior  articulating  processes  of  the  fourth  limibar,  which  are  as 
widely  apart  from  each  other  as  the  superior  of  the  same  bone. 

The  laminae  of  the  fifth  lumbar  are  still  longer  from  side  to 
side — indeed  they  are  tlie  longest  in  the  column ;  they  are 
also  much  shallower  than  either  those  in  tlie  dorsal  or  in  the  rest 
of  the  lumbar  region.  They  are  longer  at  tlie  lower  (sacral) 
border  than  above,  owing  to  the  greater  width  between  the 
inferior  than  between  the  superior  articular  processes. 

Excepting  along  the  middle  line,  immediately  beneath  the 
roots  of  the  spinous  processes,  there  is  no  interval  between  the 
laminae  of  any  of  the  lumbar  vertebrai  (except  the  fourth  and 
fifth)  appreciable  from  the  outside — i.e,,  behind.  Tin's  inter- 
laminar  interval  along  the  middle  line  is  the  result  partly  of 
the  horizontal  direction  of  the  spinous  processes,  and  partly 
of  the  considerable  downward  and  upward  prolongation  of  the 
outer  end  of  the  lamina?  into  the  inferior  and  superior  arti- 
culating processes  respectively. 

In  the  dorsal  region  the  laminae  are  nearly  squaie,  flattened 
plates,  with  their  surfaces  forwards  and  backwards,  and  borders 
above  and  below.  Owing  to  the  different  direction  of  the 
articulating  processes,  and  to  the  downward  inclination  of  the 
spinous  processes  one  over  the  other,  there  is  no  appreciable 
space  between  the  laminae  even  along  the  median  line.     In 
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this  way  therefore  the  spinal  canal  is  entirely  shielded  by  bone 
in  the  region  where  its  contents  are  most  exposed  to  injury 
owing  to  the  backward  curve  of  the  column. 

In  the  cervical  region  the  laminae  are  not  so  deep  as  in 
the  lumbar  and  dorsal  regions ;  and  their  surfaces,  especijdly 
about  the  middle  of  the  region,  are  somewhat  curved,  so  that 
while  their  surfaces  face  forwai*ds  and  backwards  near  the  arti- 
cular processes,  they  incline  upwards  and  backwards,  and  down- 
wards and  forwards,  near  the  roots  of  the  spinous  processes.  A 
distinct  interlaminar  space,  residting  from  the  obliquity  of  the 
articidar  processes,  and  the  horizontal  direction  of  the  spinous 
processes,  is  especially  marked  about  the  middle  of  the  region. 

In  all  parts  of  the  spinal  column  tlie  inclination  of  the 
laminae  follows  pretty  nearly  that  of  the  articular  processes, 
which  are  merely  prolongations  from  the  outer  ends  of  the 
laminae.  Tlius  in  the  cervical  region  the  processes  look  ob- 
liquely upwards  and  backwards,  and  downwards  and  forwards ; 
so  do  the  laminae  in  part  of  their  extent.  In  the  dorsal  region 
both  articular  processes  and  laminae  face  almost  directly  back- 
wards and  forwards ;  while  in  the  lumbar  region  there  is  a 
slight  twist,  together  with  a  groove  on  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  laminae,  whereby  the  superior  articular  processes  are 
made  to  look  inwards  and  backwards,  and  the  inferior  outwards 
and  forwards. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  where  there  exists  an  interlaminar 
space  the  curve  of  the  spine  is  forwards,  and  the  movements 
are  tlie  freest ;  but  where  there  is  no  interlaminar  space 
beneath  the  roots  of  the  spinous  processes,  the  curve  of  the 
spine  is  backwards,  and  the  movements  are  not  free.  There  is, 
however,  no  direct  relation  between  the  interlaminar  space  and 
the  thickness  and  strength  of  the  interlaminar  ligament — i.e,, 
the  ligamentum  subflavimi. 

In  all  the  regions  of  the  column  the  laminae  of  each  vertebra 
are  marked  by  the  attachment  of  two  ligamenta  subflava. 
Along  the  upper  edge,  and  extending  a  little  way  along  the 
posterior  surface  near  the  middle  line,  is  a  rough  ridge  (often 
very  uneven)  to  which  the  lower  border  of  the  ligament  above 
is  attached.  This  is  best  marked  in  the  middle  and  lower 
parts  of  the  dorsal  region,  where  tliere  is  often  a  distinct 
horseshoe-shaped  roughness,  the  concavity  of  which  is  upwards  on 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  laminae,  between  the  articular  facets. 
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can  be  appreciated  by  noticing  the  increased  pliability  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  column  after  these  ligaments  have  been  removed  by 
dissection. 

Ligammts  avd  Joints  connecting  the  Posterior  part  of  the  Spine, 

The  posterior  portion  of  the  spinal  column  consists  of  the 
arches  with  their  outstanding  processes,  and  of  the  ligaments 
connecting  thenu  We  shall  consider  first  the  laminae  of  the 
arches;  secondly,  the  articular  processes;  thirdly,  the  non- 
articular  processes ;  and  fourthly,  the  ligaments  of  these  several 
parts  in  the  same  order. 

The  Osseous  Structures. — The  Zamince  vary  in  shape  and 
dimensions  in  the  different  regions.  Those  of  the  last  dorsal 
and  the  upper  three  lumbar  vertebrae  are  the  shortest  of  all 
from  side  to  side,  and  very  deep  from  above  downwards.  Tliose 
of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra  are  longer  from  side  to  side,  and 
somewhat  deeper  than  those  of  the  bones  immediately  aliove, 
this  difference  being  due  to  the  more  lateral  position  of  the 
inferior  articulating  processes  of  the  fourth  lumbar,  which  are  as 
widely  apart  from  each  other  as  the  superior  of  the  same  bone. 

The  laminse  of  the  fifth  lumbar  are  still  longer  from  side  to 
side — indeed  they  are  the  longest  in  the  column ;  they  are 
also  much  shallower  than  either  those  in  tlie  dorsal  or  in  the  rest 
of  the  lumbar  region.  They  are  longer  at  tlie  lower  (sacral) 
border  than  above,  owing  to  the  greater  width  between  the 
inferior  than  between  the  superior  articular  processes. 

Excepting  along  the  middle  line,  immediately  beneath  the 
roots  of  the  spinous  processes,  there  is  no  interval  between  the 
laminae  of  any  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  (except  the  fourth  and 
fifth)  appreciable  from  the  outside — i,e.,  behind.  This  inter- 
laminar  interval  along  the  middle  line  is  the  result  partly  of 
the  horizontal  direction  of  the  spinous  processes,  and  partly 
of  the  considerable  downward  and  upward  prolongation  of  the 
outer  end  of  the  laminae  into  the  inferior  and  superior  arti- 
culating processes  respectively. 

In  the  dorsal  region  the  laminae  are  nearly  square,  flattened 
plates,  with  their  surfaces  forwards  and  backwards,  and  borders 
above  and  below.  Owing  to  the  different  direction  of  the 
articulating  processes,  and  to  the  downward  inclination  of  the 
spinous  processes  one  over  the  other,  there  is  no  appreciable 
space  between  the  laminae  even  along  the  median  line.     In 
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this  way  therefore  the  spinal  canal  is  entirely  shielded  by  bone 
in  the  region  where  its  contents  are  most  exposed  to  injury 
owing  to  the  backward  curve  of  the  column. 

In  the  cervical  region  the  laminae  are  not  so  deep  as  in 
the  lumbar  and  dorsal  regions ;  and  their  surfaces,  especially 
about  the  middle  of  the  region,  are  somewhat  curved,  so  that 
while  their  surfaces  face  forwards  and  backwards  near  the  arti- 
cular processes,  they  incline  upwards  and  backwards,  and  down- 
wards and  forwards,  near  the  roots  of  the  spinous  processes.  A 
distinct  interlaminar  space,  resulting  from  the  obliquity  of  the 
articular  processes,  and  the  horizontal  direction  of  the  spinous 
processes,  is  especially  marked  about  the  middle  of  the  region. 

In  all  parts  of  the  spinal  column  tlie  inclination  of  the 
laminae  follows  pretty  nearly  that  of  the  articular  processes, 
which  are  merely  prolongations  from  the  outer  ends  of  the 
laminae.  Thus  in  the  cervical  region  the  processes  look  ob- 
liquely upwards  and  backwards,  and  downwards  and  forwards ; 
so  do  the  laminae  in  part  of  their  extent.  In  the  dorsal  region 
both  articular  processes  and  laminae  face  almost  directly  back- 
wards and  forwards;  while  in  the  lumbar  region  there  is  a 
slight  twist,  together  with  a  groove  on  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  laminae,  whereby  the  superior  articular  processes  are 
made  to  look  inwards  and  backwards,  and  the  inferior  outwards 
and  forwards. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  where  there  exists  an  interlaminar 
space  the  curve  of  the  spine  is  forwards,  and  the  movements 
are  the  freest ;  but  where  there  is  no  interlaminar  space 
beneath  the  roots  of  the  spinous  processes,  the  curve  of  the 
spine  is  backwards,  and  the  movements  are  not  free.  There  is, 
however,  no  direct  relation  between  the  interlaminar  space  and 
the  thickness  and  strength  of  the  interlaminar  ligament — i.e., 
the  ligamentum  subflavum. 

In  all  the  regions  of  the  column  the  laminae  of  each  vertebra 
are  marked  by  the  attachment  of  two  ligamenta  subflava. 
Along  the  upper  edge,  and  extending  a  little  way  along  the 
posterior  surface  near  the  middle  line,  is  a  rough  ridge  (often 
very  uneven)  to  which  the  lower  border  of  the  ligament  above 
is  attached.  This  is  best  marked  in  the  middle  and  lower 
parts  of  the  dorsal  region,  where  there  is  often  a  distinct 
horseshoe-shaped  roughness,  the  concavity  of  which  is  upwards  on 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  laminae,  between  the  articular  facets. 
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fifth,  the  processes  again  stand  somewhat  out  from  behind  the 
1x)dies,  and  are  seen  from  in  front  of  the  cohimn.  Thus, 
while  aU  the  facets  at  wliich  movements  occur  between  the 
occiput  and  atlas,  and  atlas  and  axis,  are  in  the  same  transverse 
vertical  plane,  or  nearly  so ;  the  articular  processes  of  the 
dorsal  and  lumbar  vertebrae,  with  the  exception  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  lumbar,  are  in  vertical  planes  more  and  more  beliind 
the  posterior  border  of  the  bodies  of  the  same  bones  according 
as  they  are  situated  lower  in  the  column. 

To  this  difference  in  the  relative  position  of  the  articular 
processes  is  also  due  the  apparcTdly  greater  width  of  the 
cervical  bodies  as  compared  with  the  upper  dorsal ;  the  greater 
size  of  the  spinal  or  vertebral  canal  in  the  cervical  region ;  and 
the  greater  width  of  the  vertebral  groove.  This  is  easily  under- 
stood, for  where  the  articular  processes  project  most  beyond  tlie 
lateral  lines  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  there  the  laminae  are 
necessarily  widest,  and  the  space  on  each  side  of  the  spinous  pro- 
cess between  it  and  the  articular  processes  is  the  greatest.  Move- 
ment also  is  most  free  at  those  parts  of  the  column  where  the 
bodies  and  articular  facets  are  most  nearly  in  the  same  trans- 
verse plane. 

The  Non-articular  Processes. — The  spinous  processes 
vary  in  the  several  regions.  In  the  cervical,  they  are  nearly 
horizontal,  and  (excluding  the  atlas  and  the  seventh  vertebra) 
are  bifid.  Those  of  the  third  and  fourth  are  short ;  tliat  of 
the  axis  is  merely  rudimentary ;  that  of  the  seventh  is  long, 
broad,  and  tuberculated. 

In  the  dorsal  region,  as  low  as  the  ninth  dorsal  vertebra, 
they  are  long,  prismatic,  inclined  downwards  over  one  anotlier 
like  the  tiles  on  a  roof,-  and  tuberculated  at  their  extremity. 
Their  downward  inclination  prevents  any  undue  projection 
in  that  part  of  the  column  which  has  its  convexity  back- 
wards. 

The  spinous  processes  of  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth 
dorsal,  and  those  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  are  broad,  thick,  long, 
and  horizontal  in  direction.  The  largest  of  all  the  spinous 
processes  are  those  belonging  to  the  first  three  lumbar  vertebrae. 
That  of  the  fifth  lumbar  is  altogether  smaller  than  the  rest  in 
this  region. 

Thus  we  notice  that  where  movement  is  free  the  spinous 
processes  are  nearly  horizontal. 
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The  TraTisverse  Processes. — In  the  cervical  region  there  are 
two  roots  to  each  process — one,  which  springs  from  the  side  of 
the  body,  and  the  lateral  lip  of  the  upper  articular  disc 
of  the  body;  and  the  otJier  from  the  neural  arch  between 
tlie  superior  and  inferior  articular  processes.  The  anterior  root 
is  the  larger  except  in  the  case  of  the  seventh  cervical  The 
two  roots  are  united  at  their  outer  ends,  and,  together  with  the 
pedicle  between  them,  enclose  the  foramen  for  the  vertebral 
artery.  It  is  hardly  correct  therefore  to  describe,  as  is  com- 
monly  done,  the  cervical  transverse  processes  as  being  pierced 
at  their  base  by  the  vertebral  foramen.  Between  the  foramen 
and  the  tip  of  the  process  the  upper  sm'face  of  the  transverse 
process  is  deeply  channelled  for  the  passage  of  the  cervical 
spinal  nei"ves.  Each  process  is  somewhat  curved  downwards, 
and  projects  slightly  forwards  as  well  as  outwards.  Tliey  thus 
slightly  overhang  in  front  the  capsular  ligaments  and  the  arti- 
cular processes. 

In  the  dorsal  region,  with  the  exception  of  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth,  the  processes  are  large  and  long.  They  project  back- 
wards as  well  as  outwards,  are  tuberculated  at  their  extremities, 
and  are  marked  by  facets  for  the  tubercles  of  the  ribs.  They 
arise  by  only  one  root,  which  is  connected  with  the  neural  arch 
between  the  superior  and  inferior  articidar  processes.  The  cap- 
sular ligaments  of  two  joints  are  partly  attaclied  to  each  pro- 
cess— ^that  of  the  upper  one  to  the  upper  and  back  part,  that 
of  the  lower  to  the  anterior  and  lower  surface  of  the  base  of 
the  process.  The  eleventh  and  twelfth  dorsal  vertebrae  have 
stunted  rudimentary  processes,  which  indeed  are  generally  only 
represented  by  three  partially  amalgamated  tubercles.  These 
tubercles  become  differentiated  in  the  lumbar  region,  and  are 
known  as  the  accessory  transverse  and  mamillary  processes.  In 
the  lumbar  region  the  transverse  processes  vary  with  each  ver- 
tebra :  those  of  the  upper  four  are  horizontal,  and  spring,  like 
the  dorsal,  simply  from  the  neural  arch  between  the  upper 
and  lower  articular  processes,  from  which,  however,  they  are 
separated  by  a  considerable  interval. 

This  origin  of  the  lumbar  transverse  processes  is  strongly 
opposed  to  the  opinion  held  by  some  anatomists,  that  they  are 
homologous  with  ribs.  If  the  anterior  roots  of  the  cervical 
processes  are  rightly  considered  to  be  the  homologues  of  ribs,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  the  processes  of  the  four  upper  lumbar 
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vertebrae,  which  are  equivalent  to  the  posterior  roots  of  the 
cenical  transverse  processes,  have  any  such  homology.  That 
of  the  fifth  lumbar  is  very  broad  and  massive,  and  is  inclined 
backwards,  outwards,  and  slightly  upwards.  It  springs,  like 
the  cervical  transverse  processes,  from  the  side  of  the  body 
as  well  as  from  the  neural  arch,  only,  unlike  the  cervical 
processes,  it  has  no  large  foramen  between  its  roots,  but  only  a 
little  hole  or  two  for  small  vessels :  hence  the  process  seems  to 
be  massed  together  both  \i-ith  the  pedicle  and  \\ith  the  side  of 
the  body  of  the  bone.  Great  strength  is  given  to  tins  vertebra 
by  the  consolidation  of  these  parts,  while  at  the  same  time  we 
see  in  it  the  commencement  of  an  arrangement  which  attains 
its  fulness  in  the  construction  of  the  sacrum. 

In  length  the  transverse  processes  of  the  five  lumbar  ver- 
tebrae usually  stand  to  one  another  thus  :  the  third  is  the 
longest,  the  second  next,  and  then  the  first,  fourth,  and  fifth,  in 
succession.  They  are  each  slighter,  and  the  third  is  often 
longer  than  the  corresponding  dorsal  processes. 

Ligaments  connbcting  the  Laminae  and  Articul^vr  Pro- 
cesses.— The  ligamentum  suhflavum  is  a  shallow  plate  of  closely 
woven  yellow  elastic  tissue,  interposed  between  the  arches  of 
two  adjacent  vertebrae.  The  first  plate  connects  the  axis  with  the 
third  cervical  vertebra,  and  the  last  connects  the  fifth  lumbar 
with  the  first  segment  of  the  sacrum.  Each  ligament  extends 
from  the  inner  and  posterior  edge  of  the  intervertebral  foramen 
on  one  side  to  the  corresponding  point  on  the  opposite ;  and 
thus  besides  closing  the  interlaminar  spaces  and  acting  as  a 
bond  of  union  for  the  vertebral  arches,  they  each  form  part  of  two 
capsular  ligaments.  They  are  convex  from  above  do\niwards 
in  front,  but  concave  from  side  to  side,  making  a  more  decided 
transverse  curve  thaii  the  arches  of  tlie  vertebrae  between 
which  they  are  placed.  This  concavity  is  more  marked  in  the 
dorsal  and  still  more  in  the  lumbar  region  than  in  the  cervical, 
as  they  extend  in  the  former  regions  a  short  distance  between 
tlie  roots  of  the  spinous  processes  where  they  blend  with  the 
interspinous  ligaments.  There  is  therefore  in  the  dorsal  and 
limibar  regions  no  actual  separation  of  the  ligament  into  two 
lateral  halves,  although  in  the  latter  there  appcai-s  at  first  sight  to 
be  such,  owing  to  the  decided  folding  of  the  ligament  upon  itscK, 
in  the  middle  line,  whereby  the  inner  surface  is  in  apposition 
with  itself,  for  a  short  distance  as  the  ligament  projects  back- 
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wards  a  little  way  between  the  roots  of  the  spinous  processes. 
This  folding  and  backward  extension  give  the  appearance  of  a 
median  sulcus  when  seen  from  the  front. 

In  the  dorsal  region  there  is  only  a  median  depression,  not 
amounting  to  a  sulcus.  In  the  cervical  region,  where  the 
spinous  processes  are  bifid,  there  is  a  median  fissure  in  the 
yellow  ligament,  which  is  fiUed  up  by  fibro-areolar  tissue,  but 
there  is  no  actual  interval  between  the  two  halves,  only  an 
interruption  in  the  nature  of  its  structure. 

To  the  higher  of  the  two  arches  between  which  it  extends 
each  ligamentum  subflavum  is  attached  on  the  inner  or  anterior 
surface  of  the  lamina,  and  close  to  the  inner  edge  of  the 
inferior  articulating  processes,  along  which  it  ascends  on  each 
side  of  the  middle  line,  from  the  root  of  the  spinous  process. 
Owing  to  the  more  antero-lateral  situation  of  the  articular 
processes  of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  the  yellow  ligament  does  not 
enter  quite  so  freely  into  the  formation  of  the  capsular  liga- 
ments of  this  region,  as  of  those  of  the  dorsal  and  lumbar. 

To  the  lower  of  the  two  arches  the  ligament  is  attached  on 
the  upper  edge  of  the  lamina,  descending  in  the  middle  line, 
especidly  in  the  dorsal  region,  over  the  outer  or  posterior 
surface ;  laterally  it  is  attached  to  the  inner  or  anterior  surface 
of  the  arch  close  to  the  inner  border  of  the  superior  articulating 
processes. 

The  ligaments  are  thickest  and  strongest  in  the  lumbar 
region  ;  narrow,  but  strong,  in  the  dorsal ;  and  broader,  thinner, 
and  more  membranous  in  the  cervical  region. 

There  are,  as  stated  above,  well  marked  rough  ridges  on  the 
arches  of  the  dried  vertebrae,  showing  the  attachments  of  these 
ligaments  ;  those  of  the  superior  attachments  are  stronger  than 
those  of  the  inferior.  The  dorsal  vertebrae  show  the  strongest 
markings  ;  the  lumbar  are  also  strongly  impressed  by  the  liga- 
ments, but  the  cervical  are  much  less  so. 

Uses  of  the  Ligamenta  Suhflava, — It  is  invariably  stated  that 
the  ligamenta  subflava  are  stretched  during  flexion  forwards  of 
the  spine,  and  that  by  virtue  of  their  elasticity  they  assist  the 
muscles  in  bringing  the  colunin  back  again  to^  and  in  retaining 
tt  in,  the  erect  posture.  A  careful  examination  of  the  ligament 
in  different  parts  of  the  column  convinces  one  (1)  that  it  is 
stretched  throughout  on  bending  the  spine  forwards  ;  (2)  that 
the  right  half  of  the  ligaments  is  stretched  on  bending  the 
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column  to  the  left,  and  the  left  half  on  bending  the  column  to 
the  right  side ;  and  (3)  that  the  right  portions  of  tlie  ligaments 
are  sti-etched  on  tmsting  the  left  side  of  the  Ixxly  fon^'ards, 
and  the  left  portions  on  twisting  tlie  right  side  forward. 

A  good  idea  may  be  obtained  of  the  elasticity  of  these  liga- 
ments, after  separating  the  arches  from  the  bodies  of  tlie  cleanly 
dissected  spine,  by  putting  them  on  stretch  Ixjtween  the  two 
hands  like  a  piece  of  elastic.  In  this  ji^ay  I  have  increased 
the  length  of  the  lumbar  j)ortion  of  the  colunm  (consisting  of 
the  arches  of  five  vertebrae  and  four  hgamenta  subflava)  half 
an  inch,  wliich  is  equivalent  to  one-eighth  of  an  inch  for  each 
ligamentum  subflavum.  Tliis  fact  I  had  ascertained  long  be- 
fore seeing  Dr.  Sayre's  demonstrations  of  his  excellent  method 
of  treating  spinal  diseases  by  the  application  of  ])laster  ban- 
dages after  extending  the  spine  by  compound  pulleys ;  and  if 
we  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  twenty-three  yellow  ligaments 
in  the  column,  and  that  the  intervertebral  substances  are  like 
springs  compressed,  we  can  understand  how  three-quarters  of 
an  inch,  or  even  an  inch  and  tliree-quarters,  in  stature  might  be 
added  to  the  height  of  the  patient,  by  means  of  extension, 
without  any  of  the  impoi-tant  adhesions  around  the  diseased 
parts  being  destroyed. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  in  the  living  sub- 
ject the  intervertebral  substances  are  tightly  covered  over  by 
inelastic  white  fibrous  ligaments — viz.,  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior common  vertebral  and  intervertebral  ligaments — and  that 
the  Kgamenta  subflava  cannot  be  stretched  so  much  before  as 
after  the  removal  of  these  encasing  ligaments.  I  cannot  there- 
fore concur  in  the  view  that  the  yellow  ligaments  assist  the 
muscles  in  restoring  and  preserving  the  upright  position.  The 
degree  to  which  the  ligaments  are  stretched  by  ordinary  for- 
ward flexion  of  the  human  body  must  be  very  slight,  so  that  tlie 
resiliency  of  their  structure  is  brought  insufficiently  into  play 
for  the  purpose  named.  Moreover,  the  central  portions  of  the 
intervertebral  substances  (elastic  springs  much  neaier  to,  indeed 
in  the  very  axis  of,  movement)  would  by  their  elasticity  restore 
the  bones  after  they  have  been  disturbed  fi^rai  their  position  of 
rest.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  these  ligaments  offer  any  material 
resistance  to  the  continual  forward  pull  of  tho  viscera  and 
other  soft  parts  of  the  body  which  are  placed  in  front  of  the 
column.     Such  a  continual  drag  upon  elastic  structures  would 
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soon  wear  out  their  elasticity  and  render  them  inert.  Besides, 
we  know  that  when  the  muscles  of  the  back  become  enfeebled, 
as  in  illness,  or  the  intervertebral  substances  ossify,  as  in  old 
age,  the  column  curves  forwards  in  spite  of  these  ligaments,  so  as 
to  assume,  in  extreme  cases,  the  form  illustrated  in  Diagram  I.  a, 
page  71.  Tliis  figure  represents  the  dry  bones  of  the  human 
spinal  column,  with  their  bodies  and  articular  facets  in  appo- 
sition, but  without  their  intervertebral  substances.  In  the 
Hunterian  Museum  there  is  a  column  thus  curved,  owing  to 
ossification  of  the  intervertebral  substances  and  ankylosis  of 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  by  means  of  bridges  of  bone  thrown 
out  from  their  edges.  Nor  have  the  ligamenta  subflava  any 
power  to  preserve  the  upright  position  in  advancing  age  when 
the  intervertebral  substances  are  shrinking,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence the  stature  is  diminishing  and  the  arch  of  the  back 
progressing. 

To  counteract  the  effects  of  the  forward  disposition  of  the 
viscera  on  the  spine  there  are  several  provisions.  In  those 
parts  of  the  trunk  in  which  the  largest  viscera  are  placed,  the 
column  itself  curves  backwards ;  the  ribs  also  curve  consider- 
ably back  before  they  arch  forwards,  and  tliereby  allow  of 
some  portions  of  the  viscera  being  placed  at  the  sides  of,  and 
even  on  a  posterior  plane  to,  tlie  column. 

The  position  of  the  scapula  upon  the  posterior  surfaces  of 
the  most  backward  projecting  ribs  tlirows  back  the  weight  of 
the  shoulders,  wliile  powerfid  and  extensive  muscles  pass  to 
the  upper  extremity  from  the  whole  series  of  spinous  processes 
between  the  occiput  and  coccyx. 

If  then  the  ligamenta  subflava  are  not  required,  and  cannot 
act  to  restore  and  preserve  the  erect  posture,  what  are  the 
uses  of  these  wonderful  little  structures  ? 

1.  They  complete  tlie  roofing  in  of  the  vertebral  canal  in 
the  interlaminar  spaces,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  they  permit 
constant  variations  in  the  width  of  the  interspaces — ^varia- 
tions required  by  tlie  shifting  of  the  articulating  jjrocesses  upon 
one  another,  and  tlierefore  of  the  laminai  in  relation  to  one 
another. 

2.  Tliey  restore  the  articulating  surfaces  to  their  normal 
position  with  respect  to  each  otlier  after  tliey  have  been  dis- 
turbed therefrom  by  muscular  action,  either  in  antero-posterior, 
lateral,  or  rotatory  movements. 
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Tliis  normal  position  of  the  articular  surfaces  in  the 
cervical  and  dorsal  vertebne  is  one  of  almost  complete  appo- 
sition ;  but  in  the  lumbar  region,  the  superior  processes  are  so 
much  wider  apart  than  the  inferior  of  the  veitebne  next  above 
with  wliich  they  articulate,  that  complete  apposition  is  not 
possible  on  both  sides  at  the  same' time. 

8.  By  forming  the  inner  portion  of  the  cai)sule  of  the 
articulating  processes  they  prevent  it  from  being  nipped 
between  the  moving  surfaces.  Elsewhere  in  the  body  we  find 
muscles  connected  A\ith  capsular  ligaments  for  tliis  purpose, 
and  even  here,  on  the  posterior  and  outer  sides  of  these  little 
joints,  there  are  small  muscles  connected  vrith  the  inelastic 
part  of  the  capsule.  In  the  vertebral  canal,  however,  muscles 
and  muscular  action  would  be  incompatible  with  the  nerve 
structures  against  Avliich  they  would  be  placed.  Here  we  find 
the  capsules  completed  by  elastic  tissue,  which  can  protect 
itself  through  its  own  elasticity,  from  being  plicated  and 
caught  between  the  facets  of  the  moving  bones.  In  the 
cervical  region,  where  these  facets  are  thrown  considerably 
beyond  the  sides  of  the  bodies  of  the  veitebne,  and  where  the 
capsular  ligaments  are  connected  with  muscles  in  front  as  well 
as  on  the  outer  side  and  behind,  the  ligamenta  subflava  do  not 
extend  so  far  in  front  of  the  joints  as  in  the  other  regions  of 
the  spine. 

The  Capsular  Ligaments  are  composed  partly  of  elastic  yellow 
tissue — the  ligamenta  subflava — and  partly  of  white  fibrous 
tissue.  They  bind  together  the  articular  processes  of  the 
vertebne,  and  are  lined  by  a  distinct  synovial  membrane.  In 
the  cervical  region,  only  the  inner  side  of  the  capsule  is  formed 
by  the  yellow  elastic  ligament,  whereas  in  the  dorsal  and 
lumbar  regions,  not  only  its  inner  side,  but  the  anterior  portion 
up  as  far  as  the  margin  of  the  intervertebral  foramen,  is  fonned 
by  it.  The  portions  composed  of  the  inelastic  white  fibrous 
tissue — ordinary  ligamentous  tissue — consist  of  short,  well- 
marked  fibres,  which  in  the  cervdcal  vertebrte  extend  obHquely 
downwards  and  forwards  over  the  joints  between  the  aiticular 
and  posterior  transverse  processes  of  two  contiguous  vertebra^ ; 
in  the  dorsal  region  the  fibres  are  shorter  and  vertical  in 
direction,  and  are  attached  to  the  bases  of  the  tninsverse 
processes  in  the  manner  referred  to  in  the  description  of  those 
parts  of  the  vertebne ;  in  the  lumbar  region  they  are  obliquely 
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transverse  in  direction,  and  pass  over  the  joints  from  one 
articular  process  to  the  other. 

In  the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  each  capsule  can  be  seen  after  removing  the  tissues 
in  the  intervertebral  foramina  and  tlie  muscles  of  the  neck  or 
loin ;  but  in  the  dorsal  region  very  little  of  them  can  be  seen 
from  outside,  owing  to  the  ribs  masking  them  on  the  outer  side 
and,  as  a  result  of  the  overlapping  of  the  articular  processes 
behind,  to  the  consequent  shortness  of  the  fibres  of  the  capsules. 
After  removing  the  arches  from  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae, 
the  joints  can  be  laid  open  in  front  by  cutting  away  the 
ligamenta  subflava  as  shown  in  the  plate  of  these  ligaments. 

The  capsular  ligaments  in  the  cervical  region  are  the  most 
loose,  those  in  the  lumbar  the  next  so,  and  those  in  the 
dorsal  the  least  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  different 
degrees  of  movement  permitted  to  the  vertebrae  in  the  three 
regions. 

Synovial  Membrane. — The  capsular  ligament  of  each  pair 
of  articular  processes  has  a  distinct  synovial  lining. 

The  Ligaments  connecting  the  Non- articular  (the 
Spinous  and  Transverse)  Processes. — These  processes  give 
origin  and  insertion  to  the  muscles  of  the  spine,  but  do  not 
directly  add  to  the  strength  or  security  of  the  column.  The 
ligaments  which  connect  these  processes  are  chieHy  inter- 
muscular septa  or  aponeurotic  structures,  and  are  insignificant 
as  ligamentous  structures  proper — that  is,  as  checks  to  move- 
ments or  as  media  of  union  between  bones. 

The  ligaments  of  the  spinous  processes  are  stronger  and 
better  marked  than  those  of  the  transverse  processes. 

The  Supra-spiTWus  Ligament  extends  along  the  tips  of  the 
spines  of  the  lumbar  and  dorsal  vertebrae  as  a  well-marked 
band  of  longitudinal  fibres,  which  are  continuous  at  the  sides 
with  the  aponeurotic  structures  of  the  back.  It  is  thicker  in 
the  lumbar  region  than  in  the  dorsal.  Its  more  superficial 
fibres  are  much  longer  than  the  deeper.  Above  it  is  continuous 
with  the  ligainentum  nuehce  which  reaches  to  the  occiput; 
a  thin  tendinous  expansion  passes  between  the  tips  of  the 
cervical  spines  and  the  deep  aspect  of  the  ligamentimi  nuchac. 
Below  the  supra-spinous  ligament  passes  over  the  sacrum  to 
the  coccyx,  and  ends  on  the  back  of  the  latter.  It  adds  very 
materially  to  the  security  of  the  sacro-coccygeal  joint,  and 
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covers  in  the  spinal  canal,  where  for  the  want  of  the  laminae 
of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx  it  would  otherwise  be  exposed. 

The  interapinmis  ligaments  are  membranous  structures,  which 
extend  between  the  spines  of  adjacent  vertebrae  from  their 
roots  to  their  tips.  They  are  connected  at  the  roots  of  the 
spine  with  the  ligamenta  subflava,  and  near  the  tips  with  the 
supra-spinous  ligament.  They  are  best  marked  in  the  lumbar 
region,  and  are  ill  defined  in  the  neck.  Their  fibres  do  not 
extend  directly  from  spine  to  spine,  but  run  obliquely  from 
the  root  of  one  towards  the  tip  of  the  other.  They  form  septa 
along  the  middle  line  between  the  muscles  of  the  two  sides  of 
the  back. 

Ligaments  of  the  Transverse  Process  are  barely  worthy  of  the 
name.  In  the  cervical  region  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist 
at  all,  and  are  never  anything  more  than  a  few  fibres  between 
the  apices  of  the  processes. 

In  the  dorsal  region  they  form  small  round  bundles,  which 
extend  somewhat  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards  near  the 
tips  of  the  processes.  They  are  best  seen  from  behind.  In 
the  lumbar  region  they  are  thin  membranous  bands,  quite 
incapable  of  acting  as  bands  of  union. 

Arteries  of  the  Spinal  Column. — ^Numerous  small  arteries 
are  given  off  to  the  front,  side  and  back  of  the  bodies  of  the  ver- 
tebne  from  the  vertebral  artery ;  and  the  ascending  cervical 
branch  of  the  inferior  thyroid  artery  in  the  neck ;  from  the 
intercostal  arteries  in  the  dorsal  region;  and  from  the  last 
dorsal  and  lumbar  arteries  in  the  loins.  On  the  front  of  the 
column  some  of  these  little  vessels  pass  beneath  the  sharp  edge 
of  the  anterior  common  vertebral  ligament  to  reach  the  vertical 
surface  of  the  bodies  of  tlie  vertebra^  which  they  penetrate ; 
on  the  sides  other  small  twigs  enter  the  bones  by  passing 
between  the  fibres  of  the  short  intervertebral  ligaments ;  and 
at  the  back  branches  are  given  off  from  the  anastomosing  arches 
within  the  spinal  canal  to  enter  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae 
beneath  the  posterior  common  ligament.  Blood  is  conveyed 
by  these  vessels  over  the  surfaces  of  the  intervertebral  sub- 
stances ;  and  to  the  articular  discs  of  the  vertebr*  by  the  ves- 
sels which  ascend  and  descend  through  the  cancellous  tissue 
of  the  bodies. 

To  the  capsules  of  the  articular  processes  branches  are 
given  off,  in  the  cervical  region  from  the  deep  cervical  of  the 
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superior  intercostal,  and  deep  cervical  branch  of  the  occipital 
arteries;  in  the  back  from  the  dorsal  branches  of  the  inter- 
costal, and  in  the  loins  from  the  dorsal  branches  of  the  lumbar 
arteries.  They  supply  the  muscles  in  the  vertebral  groove, 
and  send  one  or  more  minute  twigs  to  ramify  over  the  back 
of  the  capsular  ligaments,  which  they  penetrate  to  reach  th,e 
synovial  lining  of  the  joints. 

A  further  blood  supply  is  derived  from  the  "  spinal  branches" 
of  the  vertebral  and  ascending  cervical  arteries  in  the  neck, 
and  from  the  spinal  subdivision  of  the  dorsal  branches  of  the 
intercostal  and  lumbar  arteries.  After  passing  into  the  spinal 
canal  through  the  intervertebral  foramina,  these  spinal  brancJies 
break  up  in  the  soft  fat  which  surrounds  the  sheath  of  the 
nerve-roots  into  three  divisions ;  one  runs  along  the  nerve-root 
to  the  cord  and  its  membranes,  another  goes  forward  to  the 
backs  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  and  the  third  backwards 
to  the  lamina  of  the  vertebra.  This  last  vessel  passes  over  the 
joint  of  the  articular  processes,  and  gives  one  or  two  minute 
twigs  to  the  capsule,  which  they  penetrate  to  reach  the  syno- 
vial membrane. 

I  have  never  seen  anything  like  an  arterial  zone  around  the 
margin  of  the  articular  cartilages  of  these  joints,  as  is  formed 
by  the  arteries  of  the  larger  articulations. 

Neeves. — Filaments  are  supplied  to  the  articulations  by  the 
spinal  nerves  in  each  region. 

Movements  of  the  Spinal  Column. — The  spinal  column 
is  so  formed  of  a  number  of  bones  and  intervertebral  substances 
arranged  in  curves,  and  bound  together  by  elastic  and  inelastic 
ligaments,  as  to  serve  many  purposes.  It  is  the  axis  of  the 
skeleton,  upon  it  the  brain-case  is  supported,  and  with  it  the 
waUs  of  the  cavities  of  the  tnmk,  and  also  the  limbs,  are 
connected.  As  a  fixed  column  it  is  capable  of  bearing  great 
weight,  and  through  the  elastic  intervertebral  substances,  of 
resisting,  and  breaking  the  transmission  of,  shocks.  Moreover  it 
is  flexible,  and  therefore  capable  of  movement.  Now  the  range 
of  movements  of  the  spinal  column  as  a  whole  is  very  con- 
siderable, but  the  movements  between  any  two  of  the  vertebrae 
are  slight,  so  that  motions  of  the  spine  take  place  without  any 
change  in  the  shape  of  the  column,  and  without  any  marked  dis- 
turbance in  the  relative  position  of  the  vertebrae.  It  is  to  the 
intervertebral  substances  that  these  movements  are  owing ;  and 
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it  is  about  the  central  semi-fluid  and  tightly  compressed  part 
of  these  substances,  which  forms  an  elastic  pivot  or  ball  upon 
which  the  middle  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebne  rest,  that  these 
movements  occur.  Hence  this  semi-fluid  central  cusliion  is 
most  marked  in  those  regions  of  the  spine  where  movement  is 
most  free.  The  amount  of  movement  is  everywhere  limited  by 
the  conmion  vertebral  ligaments ;  but  it  depends  in  part  also 
upon  the  width  of  the  vertebral  bodies,  as  well  as  upon  their 
contiguity — i.e,,  upon  the  thickness  of  the  intervertebral  sub- 
stances ;  for  it  is  evident  that,  given  the  same  dimensions  of  the 
elastic  semi-fluid  pivot,  the  movements  will  be  most  free 
where  the  area  of  the  vertebral  bodies  is  smallest.  In  the 
loins  where,  owing  to  the  great  superincumbent  weight,  the 
vertebral  bodies  are  necessarily  large  and  wide,  the  inter- 
vertebral substances  are  very  deep,  and  thus  prevent  that 
restriction  of  the  range  of  movements  which  the  great  size  of 
the  bones  would  otherwise  produce.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  neck,  where  the  interveitebral  substances  are  much 
shallower,  the  area  of  the  bodies  of  the  yertebrse  is  smaU,  so 
that  the  movements  are  on  the  whole  as  free  as  in  the  loins. 
In  the  back  the  vertebral  bodies  increase  in  area  from  above 
downwards,  and  are  everywhere  much  larger  tlian  the  bodies 
of  the  cervical  vertebrae ;  while  the  intervertebral  substances 
are  less  deep  than  those  in  the  neck,  with  the  exception  of  that 
between  the  axis  and  the  third  vertebra,  which  is  shallower 
than  any  other  in  the  column. 

The  soft  pulpy  portion  of  the  intervertebral  substance  is 
then  the  centre  of  the  movement  of  each  vertebra — "  the  ball 
upon  which  the  socket,  formed  by  the  contiguous  surfaces  of 
the  vertebrae,  revolves ;"  and  it  must  be  obvious  that  the 
movements  of  a  column  formed  in  this  manner,  of  sockets  and 
balls,  must  be  of  a  rolling  character,  and  may  take  place  in 
any  direction.  While  therefore,  as  has  been  stated,  the  amount 
of  movement  depends  upon  the  depth  of  the  intervertebral 
substances  and  the  area  of  vertebral  bodies,  the  direction  of  the 
movements  must  be  regulated  by  some  other  means.  It  is 
one  of  the  uses  of  the  articular  processes  to  limit  the  direction 
of  motion,  and  their  office  further  is  to  give  steadiness  to  the 
colimm,  and  to  assist  the  veitebral  bodies  in  bearing  the 
superincumbent  weight.  Were  it  not  for  these  processes  the 
column,   instead  of  being  a    stationary   one,    endowed    with 
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the  capacity  of  movement  through  the  agency  of  voluntary 
muscles,  would  be  a  tottering  one,  which  it  would  require  the 
agency  of  the  muscles  to  steady. 

As  then  the  vertebral  bodies  are  free  to  deflect  or  incline  in 
any  direction  upon  their  intervertebral  substances  within  the 
limits  permitted  by  the  uniting  ligaments,  by  their  own  shape 
and  size,  and  by  the  shape  and  size  of  the  intervertebral 
substances ;  the  influence  of  the  articular  processes  in  limiting 
the  direction  of  inclination  will  appear  from  a  study  of  the 
various  movements  in  the  three  regions  of  the  spine. 

In  the  neck,  forward  and  backward  movements  are  free, 
much  more  so  than  in  the  back,  though  less  so  than  in  the 
loins ;  but  while  the  capacity  of  motion  backwards  from  the 
upright  position  is  greater  than  that  of  motion  forwards  in  the 
neck,  the  reverse  is  the  case  in  the  loins.  Flexion  to  either 
side  is  more  free  in  the  neck  than  in  any  other  region. 

Eotatory  movements  are  also  free  in  the  neck,  especially  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  region.  There  is  but  slight  movement 
of  any  sort  between  the  axis  and  third  vertebra,  owing  chiefly 
to  the  shallowness  of  the  intervertebral  substance,  and  the 
great  prolongation  of  the  anterior  lip  of  the  lower  surface  of 
the  axis,  which  checks  forward  flexion  considerably. 

The  obliquity  of  the  articulating  surfaces  of  the  cervical 
vertebrae  permits  of  all  these  movements,  but  is  especially 
favourable  for  extension  or  backward  flexion.  This  increases 
the  extension  movement  of  the  occipito-atloidean  joints,  and 
makes  it  still  more  easy  to  man — "  erectos  ad  sidera  toUere 
vultus" — ^to  cast  upward  looks  to  heaven. 

In  the  hack,  especially  near  its  middle,  antero-posterior 
flexion  and  extension  are  very  slight.  As  the  concavity  of  the 
curve  of  the  column  here  is  forwards,  the  flat  and  nearly 
vertical  surfaces  of  the  articular  processes  prevent  anything 
like  sliding  in  a  curvilinear  manner  of  the  one  set  of  processes 
over  the  sharp  upper  edges  of  the  other,  which  would  be 
necessary  for  forward  flexion.  These  processes  do  not  prevent 
a  fair  amount  of  lateral  flexion,  which,  however,  is  less  than  it 
otherwise  would  be  owing  to  the  impediment  offered  by  the 
ribs ;  whilst  the  outward  inclination  of  the  superior  processes 
and  the  corresponding  inward  turn  of  the  inferior,  enable  the 
latter  to  revolve  slightly  upon  the  former  so  as  to  permit  a 
rotation  of  the  bodies  of  the  dorsal  vertebne  around  their  own 
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vertical  axis.     Indeed,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  back  rotation  is 
very  free. 

In  the  loins  the  antero-posterior  movements  are  very  free, 
especially  between  the  third  and  fourth,  and  fourth  and  fiftli 
vertebrae,  where  the  lumbar  curve  is  sharpest ;  lateral  inclina- 
tion is  also  very  free  between  these  same  vertebne ;  and  rota- 
tion also  is  permitted  to  a  considerable  extent  and  is  often  greatly 
increased  after  disease  of  the  hip-joint,  and  in  the  rotatory- 
lateral  curvature  of  the  spine.  It  is  stated  on  the  authority  of 
some  excellent  anatomists  that  the  shape  and  j>osition  of  the 
articular  processes  of  the  lumbar  and  lower  two  or  three  dorsal 
vertebrae  are  such  as  to  prevent  any  rotation  in  these  regions. 
This  argument  is  supported  by  the  statement  that  the  horizontal 
motion  of  the  arches  and  articulating  processes  necessary  for 
any  rotation  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebne  around  their  own 
axis  cannot  take  place  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
superior  processes  of  one  bone  embrace  the  inferior  processes 
of  the  next  above.  Tliis  objection  would  hold  good  if  the  one 
set  of  processes  tightly  embraced  the  other ;  in  which  case 
antero-posterior  movement  only  would  be  possible  in  the  loins, 
as  lateral  inclination  equally  with  rotation  would  l>e  impossible. 
But  the  fact  is,  as  has  been  pointed  out  above,  that  the  two 
sets  of  articular  processes  are  not  in  contact  with  each  otlier  on 
both  sides  of  the  bodies  at  the  same  time,  and  that  there  is 
therefore  always  some  space  in  which  horizontal  motion  of  the 
arches  and  processes  can  occur  round  an  axis  drawn  thrmigh 
the  central  part  of  the  bodies  and  the  scmi-fiuid  nuclei  of  the 
intervertebral  substances. 

It  will  be  observed  upon  a  careful  study  of  the  spinal 
column,  that  where  the  movements  are  most  free  the  curves  of 
the  spine  have  their  convexity  forwards ;  also  that  their  curves 
are  due  to  the  increased  thickness  in  front  of  the  intervertebral 
substances  and  not  of  the  bodies ;  that  there  are  no  resisting 
bony  walls  surrounding  cavities  or  viscera ;  that  the  viscera 
attached  to  the  vertebne  are  tubular  and  movable,  not  solid  and 
fixed  organs ;  further,  that  the  muscular  masses  lodged  in  the 
vertebral  groove  are  thicker  and  bulkier  than  elsewliere  ;  that  the 
spinal  canal  is  larger,  and  the  spinal  cord,  Yrith.  its  membranes  and 
the  spinal  nerves,  is  less  closely  connected  with  the  backs  of  the 
vertebral  bodies ;  and  finally,  that  the  pedicles  and  the  articular 
processes  are  more  nearly  on  the  same  transverse  level  with 
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the  backs  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrse.  These  points  are 
Rtrikingly  seen  by  comparing  the  cervical  with  the  dorsal 
regions. 

The  Muscles  in  connexion  with  the  Spinal  Column. — 
As  the  spinal  column  is  the  centre  of  the  skeleton,  the  basis 
of  support  for  the  head,  trunk,  and  upper  limbs,  and  the  axis 
about  which  most  of  the  movements  take  place,  so  is  it  the 
point  of  attachment  of  nimierous  muscles  which  extend  to  and 
act  upon  all  these  various  parts  of  the  skeleton,  as  well  as  of 
those  which  in  their  functions  as  well  as  connexions  are  con- 
fined to  the  vertebrae. 

It  will  be  convenient,  therefore,  in  an  enumeration  of  these 
muscles,  to  divide  them  into  two  principal  groups — ^viz.,  the 
extrinsic,  or  those  which  pass  from  the  column  to  some  other 
part  of  the  skeleton;  and  the  intrinsic,  which  exclusively  belong 
to  the  spine. 

Extrinsic  Muscles  of  the  Spinal  Column. — 1.  Those  passing 
to  and  moving  the  head  are  the  trapezius,  the  splenius  capitis, 
the  trachelo-mastoid,  the  complexus,  and  the  short  cranio- 
vertebral  muscles — ^including  the  lateral  and  anterior  rectL 

2.  Those  passing  to  and  moving  the  upper  extremity  are  the 
trapezius,  the  latissimus  dorsi,  the  levator  anguli  scapulae,  and 
the  rhomboidei.  Through  the  two  former  the  upper  limb  is 
brought  into  connexion  with  the  whole  length  of  the  vertebral 
colunm  from  the  occiput  to  the  pelvis. 

3.  Those  passing  to  and  acting  on  the  thorax  are  the 
scaleni  above ;  the  diaphragm  below ;  and  the  serratus  superior 
and  inferior,  the  levatores  costarum,  and  the  quadratus  lum- 
borum,  behind.  The  transversalis  abdominis  attached  to  the 
lumbar  vertebrae  through  its  posterior  aponeurosis  is  connected 
with  the  front  of  the  thorax. 

4.  Those  passing  to  and  acting  on  the  pelvis  are  the  quad- 
ratus lumborum,  the  transversalis  abdominis,  and,  when  present, 
the  psoas  parvus. 

5.  There  is  one  muscle  extending  from  the  lumbo-dorsal 
region  to  the  lower  extremity,  and  acting  on  the  thigh — ^viz., 
the  psoas  magnus.  It  is  no  doubt  partly  owing  to  the  action 
of  this  muscle  in  young  life  that  the  spinal  column,  which  is 
nearly  straight  in  the  first  year  or  two  after  birth,  obtains  its 
strong  lumbar  convex  curve. 

If  now  we  exclude  the  short  cranio-vertebral  muscles  as 
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are  attached  to  the  ribs,  but  the  cervicalis  ascendens,  though 
arising  from  the  four  or  five  liigher  ribs,  is  inserted  into  the 
posterior  transverse  processes  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
cervical  vertebrae. 

Of  the  seven  portions  of  the  erector  spin^e,  therefore,  two 
are  altogether  unconnected  with  the  vertebne — ^viz.,  (a)  the 
sacro-lumbalis,  which  arises  muscular  from  the  posterior  fifth  of 
the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  is  inserted  into  the  lower  six  or 
seven  ribs  near  their  angles ;  and  {h)  the  musculus  accessorius, 
which  both  arises  and  is  inserted  by  tendons  attached  near  the 
angles  of  all  the  ribs ;  while  a  third — ^viz.,  the  trachelo-mastoid, 
though  it  arises  from  the  vertebra*,  might  both  from  its 
insertion  and  action  be  more  fitly  included  under  the  extrinsic 
muscles  of  the  spine.  In  classing  these  three  parts  of  the 
great  longitudinal  dorsal  muscle  amongst  the  intrinsic  muscles 
of  the  column,  the  convenience  of  following  the  conmion 
nomenclature  of  muscles,  and  not  strict  accuracy  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  their  attachments  and  uses,  has  been  considered. 

The  name  "  erector  spinse"  applied  to  this  great  muscular 
and  tendinous  mass,  expresses  only  part  of  its  action ;  it 
should  be  called  "  erector  trunci  et  capitis ;"  for,  besides  extend- 
ing the  spine,  it  extends  also  the  whole  trunk  through  its 
extensive  connexion  with  the  ribs,  and  the  head  through  its 
trachelo-mastoid  prolongation. 

The  splenius  colli  turns  the  neck  obliquely  to  one  side; 
when  both  act  together  they  pull  the  neck  backwards — ix,, 
extend  it  The  action  of  these  posterior  or  post-vertebral 
intrinsic  muscles  varies  according  as  those  of  only  one  side,  or 
of  the  two  sides,  are  in  action  at  the  same  time.  When  those 
of  the  two  sides  act  together  they  all  tend  to  bend  backwards 
the  vertebral  column  and  trunk ;  their  power  is  enormous,  and 
more  or  less  of  it  is  brought  into  play  in  the  respiratory 
movements,  as  well  as  in  almost  all  the  great  muscular 
efibrts  of  the  body  and  limbs.  When  those  of  one  side  act 
alone  the  extension  is  accompanied  by  lateral  inclination  or 
flexion,  together  with  rotation.  In  the  more  decided  rotatory 
movements  certain  of  the  muscles  of  one  side  will  co-operate 
witli  others  of  the  opposite.  Thus  in  rotation  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  trunk  to  the  left,  not  only  will  the  splenius  and 
the  prolongations  of  the  erector  spina)  of  the  left  sid^  be 
brouglit  into  action,  but  the    muscles   of  the    opposite  side. 
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whose  fibres  take  an  upward  and  inward  direction — viz.,  the 
semi-spinalis,  the  multifidus,  and  rotatores  spinse,  will  assist 
the  former  in  their  work.  Indeed,  stated  in  general  terms,  it 
may  be  said  that  those  muscles  on  one  side  of  the  median 
plane  of  the  column  which  pass  from  transverse  processes  to 
spines,  rotate  the  vertebrae  towards  the  opposite  side,  and  are 
assisted  in  this  action  by  the  muscles  on  the  opposite  side 
which  pass  from  spines  to  transverse  processes. 

The  irUer-spinales  approximate  the  spinous  processes  between 
which  they  pass,  and  tlius  extend  the  part  of  the  spinal  column 
to  which  the  muscles  in  action  are  attached. 

The  irUer'transversalcs,  when  the  muscles  of  the  two  sides 
act  together,  must  assist  in  extending  the  column,  for  the 
transverse  processes  are  Ixjliind  the  bodies  of  the  vertebne,  and 
the  muscles  which  pass  Ijetween  them  must  therefore  tilt  back- 
wards the  arches  and  extend  the  spine.  When  those  of  one 
side  act  alone  the  tendency  must  be  for  them  to  cause  postero- 
lateral flexion,  or  inclination  of  the  column  towards  their  own 
side,  as  weU  as  sHghtly  backward. 

The  connexion  of  the  quadratus  lumborum  with  the  tips  of 
the  transverse  processes  of  t^e  lumbar  vertebrae  resembles  the 
attachments  of  the  scalenus  posticus  muscle  in  the  neck.  It 
is  of  interest  too,  as  fumisliing  a  compensating  means  of 
support  and  strength  to  that  part  of  the  column  wliich  is 
devoid  of  lateral  buttresses,  such  as  the  ribs,  yet  has  to  bear 
greater  weight  than  the  dorsal  vertebne.  At  the  same  time 
that  it  affords  support  it  also  provides  an  additional  power  for 
movement,  and  serves  with  the  muscle  of  the  opposite  side  to 
keep  the  lumbar  portion  of  the  column  erect,  and  to  extend  it ; 
while  if  one  muscle  acts  alone  it  turns  the  lumbar  vertebrae 
upon  their  axis,  and  inclines  them  to  its  own  side,  just  as  the 
scalenus  posticus  acts  upon  the  cervical  vertel^rae. 

The  quadratus  lumborum,  like  the  sacro-lumbalis,  acts  also 
on  the  ribs,  pulling  them  downwards,  and  thus  assisting  the 
lower  serratus  muscle  to  fix,  as  it  were,  the  lower  part  of  the 
thorax  for  the  more  advantageous  action  of  the  diaphragm. 

It  seems  at  first  thought  strange  that,  whereas  the  head  is 
steadied  and  moved  upon  the  spinal  column,  and  the  trunk  is 
steadied,  balanced,  and  moved  upon  the  heads  of  the  femora  by 
muscles  situated  on  all  sides  of  the  joints,  the  muscles  which 
steady  and  move  the  several  vertebrae  are  placed  upon  the 
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posterior  aspect  only  of  the  spinal  column.  But  it  must  l>e 
observed  that  the  weight  of  the  viscera,  of  the  head  as  well  as 
of  the  trunk,  tends  to  pull  the  body  forwards — i.e.,  to  bend  the 
spine ;  and  that  therefore  the  muscular  power  of  the  column 
in  most  positions  is  requisite,  not  for  forward  movements,  but 
to  prevent  them ;  wliilst  for  lateral  and  rotatory  movements, 
more  especially  as  the  articular  processes  are  behind  the  bodies  of 
the  vertebrae,  the  muscles  are  more  advantageously  situated  as 
they  are  than  they  would  be  were  they  in  front  of  the  axis  of 
the  colunm. 

There  are  some  positions,  however,  in  which  the  muscular 
force  is  required  to  be  in  front  of  the  column,  in  order  to  effect 
the  necessary  movements;  but  in  these  cases  other  muscles, 
which  have  no  connexion  with   the   spine,  come  into  action 
upon  it  through  the  trunk  and  upper  limbs.     For  instance,  in 
rising  from   the   horizontal   position,  as   after  lying  on   one's 
back,  or  even  in  rising  from  a  low-backed  easy-chair,  w^e  first 
draw   our  head  and   neck  forwards   by  such   muscles  as  the 
stemo-cleido-mastoid,  the  longus  colli,  anterior  recti,  and  scalenus 
anticus,  and  then  we   bend  foiVards  the  rest  of  our   spinal 
column  through  the  agency,  not,  only  of   the  psoas  magnus, 
which  is  directly  attached   to   the   column,   but  also   of  the 
abdominal  muscles  which  act  on   the  sternum  and  ribs,  and 
through  them  on  the  spine,  and  of  the  muscles  of  the  upper 
limbs,  which  by  fixing   the   shoulders   enable  the   latissimus, 
trapezius,  and  rhomboids  to  act  as  it  were  from  in  front  of  the 
column.     Moreover,  in  forcible  and  violent  respiratory  move- 
ments, the  serratus  magnus  is  capable  of  moving  the  bodies 
of  the  upper  eight  dorsal  vertebrae  upon  one  another  in  the 
following  manner  : — Tlie  scapula,  being  itself  attached  to  the 
spinal  column  by  the  rhomboids  and  the  trapezius,  has  attached 
to  its  base  the  serratus  magnus,  and  these  two  sets  of  muscles 
may  be  practically  regarded,  so  far  as  certain  movements  of  the 
spinal  column  are  concerned,  as  one  set  with  the  scapula  inter- 
posed in  their  substance.     Now  when  the  scapula  is  fixed  and 
drawn  back  by  the  trapezius  and  rhomboids,  the  serratus  magnus 
acts  with  greater  effect  upon  the  ribs  to  which  it  is  attaclied  ;  but 
the  ribs  may  be  regarded  as  levers,  the  long  arms  of  which  are 
curved  towards  the  sternum,  while  the  short  arms  are  passing  to 
and  resting  against  the  transverse  processes  and  lK)dies  of  the 
vertebrae,  so  that  when  the  long  arms  are  acted  upon  by  the  muscle 
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the  short  arms  by  their  pressure  upon  the  vertebrae  cause  them 
to  rotate.  Unequal  action  of  this  kind  on  the  two  sides  of  tlie 
body  is  doubtless  one  of  the  causes  of  lateral  curvature  of  the 
spine,  a  deformity  which  is  due  to  irregular  muscular  contrac- 
tion, and  not  to  organic  changes  in  the  vertebral  bodies  or 
intervertebral  substances. 

In  connexion  with  the  attachment  of  muscles  to  the  spine, 
mention  must  not  be  omitted  of  the  so-called  dorsal  or  lumbar 
fascia  or  aponeurosis,  which  in  the  lumbar  region  is  attached 
to  the  vertebrae  in  three  planes.  The  anterior,  opposite  the 
outer  border  of  the  erector  spinse  muscle,  is  continuous  with 
the  posterior  aponeurosis  of  the  transversalis  abdominis  muscle, 
and  passes  in  front  of  the  quadratus  lumborum  muscle  to 
the  roots  of  the  limibar  transverse  processes ;  at  its  upper  part 
it  is  connected  with  the  last  rib,  and  forms  the  ligamentum 
arcuatum  externum  of  the  diaphragm. 

The  middle  layer  passes  between  the  quadratus  and  erector 
spinae  to  be  attached  to  the  tips  of  the  lumbar  transverse 
processes. 

The  posterior  layer,  which  is  sometimes  distinguished  by  the 
name  vertebral  aponeurosis,  is  attached  to  the  spines  of  the 
dorsal,  lumbar,  and  sacral  vertebrae;  above  it  separates  the 
muscles  which  belong  to  the  shoulder  and  arm  from  those 
belonging  to  the  head  and  spine,  and  extends  upwards  beyond 
the  superior  serratus  muscle  to  the  neck;  below  it  covers  in 
the  vertebral  groove  of  the  sacrum,  and  is  blended  with  the 
superior  expansion  of  the  great  sciatic  ligament.  Through  the 
connexion  of  the  vertebral  aponeurosis  with  this  ligament,  and 
of  this  ligament  with  the  tendons  of  the  hamstring  muscles, 
the  traction  exerted  by  the  hamstring  muscles  is  extended  to 
the  spines  of  the  lumbar  and  dorsal  vertebrae.  And  as  this 
aponeurosis  is  penetrated  by  branches  of  the  same  nerves 
which  supply  the  erector  muscles  of  the  spine,  and  as  traction 
on  the  aponeurosis  must  necessarily  initate  these  nerves,  we 
see  how  the  erector  spinae  is  brought  into  associated  action  with 
the  hamstring  muscles,  so  that  they  at  once  set  about  to  elevate 
the  head  and  upper  end  of  the  bent  trunk  as  soon  as  the  ham- 
strings conmience  to  extend  the  pelvis  on  the  thigh  bones. 
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CHArXEE  VI. 

THE    LIGAMENTS    AND    JOINTS   WHICH    CONNECT    THE    VERTEBRAL 

COLUMN  WITH  THE  PELVIS  ; 

Or  the  Sctcro-lunibar,  Sacto- vertebral,  or 
ZumbO'Pelvic  Unv/ti, 

The  vertebral  column  is  united  with  the  pehas  at  what  is 
called  the  sacro-lumbar  or  lumbo-pelvic  union.  Like  the 
connection  of  the  several  segments  of  the  column  with  one 
another^  it  consists  of  an  amphiarthrodial  joint  between  the 
bodies,  and  of  a  pair  of  artluxxiial  joints  between  the  articular 
processes  of  the  bones.  Entering  into  this  union,  besides  the 
sacro-lumbar  joints  and  their  own  intimate  ligaments,  there  are 
also  the  accessory  or  lumbo-pelvic  ligaments  which  connect  the 
processes  of  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra  with  the  sacrum  and 
ilium. 

The  bones  which  enter  into  the  sacro-lumbar  articulations 
are  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra  by  the  under  surface  of  its  body 
and  its  inferior  articulating  processes,  and  the  sacrum  by  its 
base  and  superior  articulating  processes. 

The  Fifth  Lumbar  Vertebra. — Ths  centrum  or  body,  though 
somewhat  wider  in  every  direction  than  the  bodies  of  the  ver- 
tebrse  above  it,  is  not  so  deep  as  they  are,  and  especially  not  as 
the  body  of  the  fourth.  Tlie  under  surface  which  is  connected 
through  the  intervertebral  substance  with  the  facet  on  the  base  of 
the  sacrum  measures  two  and  a  quarter  inches  wide,  by  nearly 
one  and  a  quarter  inches  from  before  backwards  ;  it  is  deejKjr  in 
front  than  behind  by  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  When  looked 
at  from  in  front  it  appears  much  ^\ider  in  the  upper  three- 
quarters  of  its  depth  than  do  the  bones  above.  This  is  on  account 
of  the  strong  transverse  processes  wliich  arise  from  the  sides  of 
the  body,  whereas  the  transverse  processes  of  the  rest  of  the 
lumbar  vertebrae  spring  from  the  points  of  meeting  of  the  ])e(licle 
and  lamina. 
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The  inferior  articulating  processes  are  nearly  one  inch  and  a 
half  apart,  and  are  irregularly  circular  in  outline ;  they  are 
larger,  much  less  convex,  and  are  directed  more  forwards  and 
much  less  outwards  than  the  corresponding  processes  of  the 
other  lumbar  vertebrae.  On  this  account  somewhat  more  rotation 
round  a  vertical  axis  is  permitted  between  them  and  the  sacrum 
than  is  possible  between  the  lumbar  vertebrae  themselves. 

The  transverse  processes  are  shorter,  but  thicker  and  stronger, 
than  the  transverse  processes  of  any  of  the  other  lumbar  verte- 
brae. They  are  curved  somewhat  upwards  as  they  extend  out- 
wards, so  that  their  upper  border  is  concave  and  the  lower  convex ; 
their  anterior  surface  looks  upwards  and  is  smooth,  while  their 
posterior  is  inclined  downwards  and  is  rough  and  uneven. 
Their  strength  is  for  the  purpose  of  giving  strong  attachment 
to  the  lumbo-pelvic  ligaments.  They  are  on  a  lower  level 
than  the  middle  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  the  ilio- 
lumbar ligaments  extend  outwards  and  upwards  from  them 
to  the  ilium,  boimding  the  false  pelvis  posteriorly  between  these 
bony  points.  In  the  transverse  processes  of  this  vertebra  we 
have  a  return  to  the  cervical  form  where  each  process 
arises  by  two  roots,  one  from  the  side  of  the  body,  and  the 
other  from  the  junction  of  the  pedicle  and  lamina.  In  the 
case  of  the  fifth  lumbar,  however,  the  vertebral  foramen  is 
represented  only  by  a  slight  fossa,  pierced  by  small  holes  for 
bloodvessels,  and  the  extremity  is  tubercular  and  massive,  not 
bifid.  At  tlie  same  time  we  see  here  the  commencement,  in  a 
small  way,  of  that  increase  of  bony  matter  in  the  transverse 
processes  which  leads  to  the  formation  of  the  lateral  masses  of 
the  sacrum. 

77t€  spinous  process  is  shorter  and  shallower  than  those 
above  ;  the  laminoe  are  much  more  expanded — i.e.,  wider  from 
the  middle  line  outwards — but  much  shallower  than  the  laminae 
of  the  rest  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae. 

The  Sacrum. — Tlve  base  of  the  sacnmi  measures  from  four 
to  four  and  three-quarter  inches  from  side  to  side,  and  is  wider  in 
the  female  than  in  the  male  ;  the  variations  in  the  width  of 
different  bones  do  not  correspond  with  those  of  other  dimen- 
sions, so  that  bones  which  in  other  respects  are  unequal  may 
be  of  the  same  widtli.  In  tlie  centre  of  the  base  is  an  oval- 
shaped  flat  facet,  which  is  united  by  means  of  the  intervertebral 
fibro-cartilage  with  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra.     Immediately  on 
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either  side  of  this  facet  the  base  is  constricted  from  before 
backwards,  but  it  bulges  again  near  the  lateral  border  where 
the  measurement  from  front  to  back  vaiies  from  two  to  two 
and  a  half  inches.  Thus  on  each  side  of  the  central  facet 
there  is  a  large  non-articular,  slightly  concave  and  fan-shaped 
surface.  The  articiUar  facet  of  the  base  woiUd  be  oval  iu 
shape,  if  its  posterior  border  were  not  nearly  straight.  It 
measures  about  two  inches  from  side  to  side,  and  one  inch 
from  before  backwards.  It  is  very  slightly  cupped  in  tlie 
centre,  where  the  osseous  structure  looks  si)ongy  and  porous  ; 
but  at  the  circumference  there  is  a  margin  of  from  one-eighth  to 
one-quarter  of  an  inch  wide,  composed  of  dense  and  compact 
bone.  The  margin  of  the  facet  is  lipped  and  projecting,  so  as 
to  increase  the  surface  to  wluch  tlie  intervertebral  substsince  is 
attached,  and  consequently  the  ai-ea  of  support  for  the  super- 
imposed column. 

In  the  separated  sacrum  the  base  appears  to  be  horizontal, 
but  in  the  articulated  skeleton,  owing  to  the  oblique  position  of 
the  sacrum  and  the  inclination  of  Uie  pelvis,  the  base  is  directed 
forwards  as  well  as  upwards,  and  assists  in  forming  tlie  sacro- 
lumbar  or  sacro-vertebral  angle. 

Bunning  outwards  and  backwards  from  the  margin  of  the 
oval  facet  to  the  rounded  prominence  at  the  posterior  and  outer 
angle  of  the  base  is  an  oblique  ridge.  Also  extending  outwards 
from  the  postero-lateral  margin  of  the  facet  to  the  articulating 
process  is  another  shorter  and  less  marked  ridge.  Between 
these  ridges  and  the  lateral  margin  of  the  facet  is  a  small 
triangulai*  fossa  or  depression.  From  the  apex  or  outer  ex- 
tremity of  this  dei)ression  a  sulcus  or  gi*oove  passes,  and  thus 
separates  the  articular  process  from  the  rounded  prominence. 
Numerous  foramina  for  bloodvessels  i)erforaite  the  Hoor  of  tliis 
fossa,  and  overhanging  it  is  the  root  of  the  transverae  process 
of  the  fifth  limibar  vertebra ;  along  the  groove  passes  the 
posterior  primary  branch  of  the  fifth  liunbar  nerve.  These 
ridges  and  the  groove  are  the  representatives  of  the  anterior  root 
of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  pedicle,  and  of  the  intervertebral 
gixjove,  wliich  is  seen  on  the  upper  surface  of  each  process  in 
the  cervical  vertelnie.  In  fiout  of  tlie  anterior  ridge  the  bone 
is  depressed,  being  concave  from  side  to  side,  and  bevelled 
downwards  in  front.  Limiting  the  fan-shajKHl  j)ortion  of  the 
base  externally  is  the  rounded  superior  border  of  the  lateral 
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mass  of  the  sacrum,  the  posterior  angle  of  which  forms  the 
thick  and  projecting  nodule  before  referred  to.  This  osseous 
nodule  or  prominence,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  superior 
border  immediately  in  front  of  it,  overhangs  the  hollow  non-arti- 
cular surface  which  lodges  the  interosseous  sacro-iliac  ligament. 
The  anterior  extremity  of  the  superior  border  is  thin  and  sharp, 
and  passes  by  a  well-rounded  curve  into  the  anterior  border  of 
the  latter  mass  of  the  sacrum. 

The  superior  articulating  processes  of  the  sacrum  are  situated 
behind  the  fan-shaped  portions  of  the  base,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  middle  line.  Each  is  separated  from  the  facet  for  the  inter- 
vertebral substance  by  a  deeply  grooved  and  narrow  mass  of 
bone  which  represents  the  pedicle  of  the  first  sacral  vertebra. 
They  are  situated  wide  apart,  are  almost  vertical  in  position, 
with  their  articular  facets  directed  backwards  and  a  little 
inwards,  and  they  project  above  the  level  of  the  base  of  the 
sacrum.  The  facets  are  concave  from  side  to  side,  irregularly 
circular  in  outline,  with  a  diameter  of  from  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch,  and  receive  the  inferior  articular  processes 
of  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra.  On  their  non-articular  surface 
is  sometimes  to  be  seen  a  bony  prominence  corresponding  to 
the  mammillary  process  of  the  lumbar  and  lower  dorsal 
vertebrae.  The  amalgamated  contiguous  articulating  processes 
of  the  succeeding  sacral  vertebne  are  represented  by  tubercles 
situated  just  to  the  inner  side  of  the  posterior  sacral  foramina. 
By  looking  into  the  sacral  portion  of  the  spinal  canal  these 
tubercles  are  seen  to  be  supported  by  strong  pedicles  which 
completely  separate  the  anterior  and  posterior  sacral  foramina 
for  one  pair  of  nerves  from  those  for  the  pair  above.  It  will 
be  also  seen  that  both  the  anterior  and  posterior  primary 
branches  of  these  nerves  must  pass  above  the  pedicle  in  front 
of  the  superior  articulating  process  of  the  succeeding  vertebra 
before  they  can  escape  through  their  respective  foramina.  In 
this  respect  they  exactly  resemble  all  the  other  spinal  nerves. 

The  Superior  Laminm  and  the  Spinous  Process, — Sloping 
downwards  very  considerably  from  the  lower  border  of  the 
articulating  process  and  from  the  thick  pedicle  is  the  broad, 
flat  lamina  which  generally  though  not  invariably  meets  its 
fellow  of  the  opposite  side  to  form  a  rudimentary  spinous 
process.  These  laminae  are  so  much  sloped  downwards  and 
backwards  that  a  large  space  leading  into  the  spinal  canal  is 
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left  between  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  and  the  firet  sacral. 
The  spinous  process  is  often  fused  \\ith  the  corresponding 
processes  of  the  second  and  third  segments  of  the  sacnmi  so  as 
to  fonn  the  sacral  crest  In  the  lower  segments  of  the  sacrum 
the  laminae  and  spines  are  deficient,  and  the  spinal  canal  is 
completed  behind  by  ligaments  only. 

The  lateral  mass  of  the  saanwi  is  formed  by  the  amalga- 
mation of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  sacral  vertebra*,  those 
of  the  upper  tliree  bones  being  nmch  exaggerated  in  size.  On 
the  front  aspect  of  the  bone  are  seen  five  horizontal  ridges 
homologous  with  the  anterior  roots  of  the  transverse  processes 
of  the  cervdcal  vertebrse.  Tliese  ridges  extend  outwards  fn)m 
the  bodies  of  the  sacral  segments  and  are  merged  into  the 
lateral  mass  on  each  side,  and  like  the  anterior  roots  of  the 
cervical  transverse  processes  they  are  on  nearly  the  same  plane 
as  the  front  surface  of  the  bodies  from  which  tliey  spring.- 

In  the  first  sacral  veitebra  this  anterior  portion  of  the 
transverse  process  is  a  broad,  rounded,  thick  mass,  the  upper 
surface  of  which  forms  an  important  part  of  the  base  of  the 
sacrum,  and  over  it  passes  the  anterior  primary  branch  of  the 
fifth  lumbar  nerve  and  below  it  the  anterior  jmmary  branch  of 
the  first  sacral  nerve.  In  each  succeeding  vertebra  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  process  assists  in  fonning  the  boundary  of  two 
anterior  sacral  foramina,  and  over  each  passes  the  anterior 
primary  branch  of  a  sacral  nerve.  That  of  the  fifth  vertebra 
is  tliin  and  short,  and  passes  obliquely  outwards  and  upwards 
to  terminate  at  what  is  called  the  angle  of  the  lateral  border 
of  the  sacrum.  This  process  forms  with  the  transverse  process 
of  the  coccyx  a  deep  notch  traversed  by  the  anterior  primary 
branch  of  the  fifth  sacral  ner\'e. 

On  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  sacrum  are  seen  the  amalga- 
mated posterior  roots  of  the  transverse  jnocesses.  That  of  the 
first  segment  projects  in  front  of  and  further  from  the  middle 
line  than  the  superior  articulating  process.  It  is  sepamted 
from  the  latter,  as  previously  stated,  by  a  deep  sulcus,  along 
which  courses  the  posterior  primary  branch  of  the  fifth  luml>ar 
nerve.  Those  of  the  other  segments  are  represented  by  a  row 
of  tulxjrcles  situated  verticallv  one  al)ove  the  other  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  posterior  sacral  foramina. 

By  comparing  tlie  sacrum  with  the  vertebra?  in  other  parts 
of  the  spinal  coluum,  the  formation  of  the  lateral  masses  and 
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of  the  foramina,  as  well  as  the  course  of  the  anterior  and 
posterior  sacral  nerves,  becomes  apparent.  If  on  looking  to  the 
cervical  region  in  the  articulated  skeleton  one  imagines  a  mass 
of  bone  interposed  between  the  tips  of  the  transverse  processes 
of  any  two  contiguous  vertebrae,  one  sees  that  two  foramina 
would  be  formed  by  each  mass.  One  of  these  would  be  seen 
from  the  front  at  the  side  of  the  body  of  each  vertebra  through 
which  the  anterior  primary  branch  of  the  cervical  nerve  would 
pass  ;  and  the  other  would  be  seen  from  behind  between  the 
superior  articulating  process  and  the  posterior  tip  of  the 
transverse  process,  or  rather  the  portion  of  the  lateral  mass 
formed  thereby.  Through  the  latter  the  posterior  primary 
branch  of  the  same  nerve  would  pass.  Each  of  the  primary 
branches  of  the  cervical  nerves  would  then  have  reached  its 
foramen  by  passing  over  the  pedicle  of  the  vertebra  below  it,  as 
is  the  case  in  each  region  of  the  spine,  while  a  lateral  mass  on 
tlie  outer  side  of  the  foramina  would  be  formed  which  would 
exactly  correspond  to  the  condition  of  parts  in  the  sacrum. 

The  double  root  of  the  transverse  processes,  together  with 
a  large  deposit  of  bone  in  place  of  the  vertebral  foramen  (sug- 
gestive of  the  condition  which  aids  in  the  formation  of  the 
sacral  lateral  mass),  is  seen  in  the  case  of  the  transverse  pro- 
cess of  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra. 

The  Ligaments  of  this  union  are  of  two  kinds,  viz.,  (1) 
those  connected  with  the  sacro-lumbar  articulations,  and  which 
may  be  called  therefore  the  articular  or  intimate  ligaments  ; 
and  (2)  those  extending  between  non-articular  portions  of 
the  bones,  and  which  therefore  may  be  called  additional  or 
accessory  ligaments. 

1.  The  articular  ligaments  which  imite  the  sacrum,  and 
through  it  the  pelvis,  to  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra,  are  of  exactly 
the  same  character  as  those  which  connect  the  vertebrae  with 
ejxch  other.  First,  there  is  the  amphiarthrodial  joint,  formed  by 
the  intervertebral  substance  and  the  bodies  of  the  fifth  lumbar 
vertebra  and  first  segment  of  the  sacrum,  together  with  the 
anterior  and  posterior  common  and  short  intervertebral  liga- 
ments of  the  column.  Secondly,  there  are  the  two  arthrodial 
joints,  formed  by  the  contiguous  articular  processes  and  the 
capsular  ligaments  surrounding  them.  These  joints  do  not 
require  separate  description ;  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark 
that  the   intervertebral  substance    between   the  fifth    lumbar 
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vertebra  and  the  sacrum  is  much  thicker  tlian  any  other,  and 
is  much  thicker  in  front  than  behind. 

2.  The  accessory  ligaments  also  correspond  to  others  which  are 
present  in  the  various  r^ons  of  the  vertebral  column ;  only  two 
of  them  require  special  notice.  They  are — ^First,  the  ligamenta 
subflava  between  the  laminae  of  the  vertebra  and  the  sacrum. 
Secondly,  the  interspinous  and  supra-spinous  ligaments  between 
and  upon  the  spine  of  the  vertebra  and  crest  of  the  sacrum. 
Thirdly,  the  sacro-limibar  ligament,  a  representative  of  the  inter- 
transverse, extends  between  the  transverse  process  of  the  ver- 
tebra and  the  non-articular  portion  of  the  base  of  the  sacrum. 
Lastly,  the  ilio-lumbar  ligament  extends  between  the  fourth 
and  fifth  limibar  vertebrse  and  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  It  is 
a  representative  of  the  stellate  ligament  of  the  dorsal  region, 
for  the  ossa  innominata,  homologically  considered,  constitute  the 
visceral  arches  of  the  pelvis  as  the  ribs  do  of  the  thorax  and 
abdomen. 

The  aacro-lumbar  ligament  is  strong,  and  assists  very  mate- 
rially in  binding  together  the  pelvis  and  the  spinal  column. 
It  attaches  the  transverse  process  of  the  fifth  lumbar  ver- 
tebra to  the  sacrum  and  ilium.  It  is  triangular  in  shape, 
with  its  apex  internal  and  above,  and  its  base  external  and 
below,  at  the  iliac  fossa.  At  the  spine,  the  ligament  is 
attached  to  the  lower  border,  from  base  to  tip,  of  tlie  transverse 
process,  as  well  as  to  the  pedicle  and  body  of  the  fifth  lumbar 
vertebra :  it  is  intimately  blended  with  the  ilio-lumbar  liga- 
ments at  their  origin.  Below  it  has  a  wide  fan-shaped  attach- 
ment extending  from  the  edge  of  the  ilio-lumbar  Ugameut 
forwards  to  the  brim  of  the  true  pelvis ;  behind  it  reaches  a 
little  further  back  than  the  posterior  edge  of  iusertion  of  the 
ilio-lumbar  ligament  to  the  iHac  crest ;  elsewhere  it  is  blended 
with  the  periosteum  of  the  base  of  the  sacnmi,  with  the 
superior  sacro-iliac  ligament  and  with  the  periosteum  of  the 
ilium,  into  which  it  gradually  fades  away  along  the  iliac  fossa. 

This  ligament  limits  externally  the  sacro-lumbar  interv^erte- 
bral  foramen  {i.e.,  the  intervertebral  foramen  for  the  last  lum- 
bar nerve)  by  means  of  a  sharp  thin  border  which,  descending 
gradually  and  in  a  gentle  cui-ve  to  tlie  base  of  the  sacrum, 
passes  along  the  brim  of  the  true  pelvis  and  blends  with  the 
periosteum,  which  is  there  very  thick.  It  is  pierced  by  two 
large  foramina,  which  transmit  arteries  into  the  sacro-iliac  joint; 
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one  of  these  is  a  little  in  front  of  the  ilio-lumbar  ligament,  the 
other  penetrates  the  middle  of  the  upper  border  of  the  sacro- 
iliac synchondrosis. 

The  ilio'lumbar  is  a  strong  dense  ligament  of  a  triangular 
shape,  having  its  aj>ex  at  the  spinal  column  when  looked  at 
from  behind,  and  at  the  ilium  when  seen  from  the  front.  At 
the  ilium,  one  of  its  surfaces  looks  backwards  and  upwards, 
the  other  forwards  and  downwards  towards  the  iliac  fossa; 
near  the  spine  the  surfaces  are  almost  directly  forward  and 
backward.  Thus  the  ligament  gets  somewhat  twisted  on  itB 
own  axis  as  it  passes  outwards,  so  as  to  form  more  and  more 
a  transverse  instead  of  a  vertical  plane  as  it  approaches  its 
insertion  into  the  crest  of  the  ilium. 

At  the  spine  it  is  connected  with  the  front  surface  of  the 
transverse  process  of  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra  as  far  inwards  as 
the  body  of  that  bone,  and  by  a  strong  fasciculus  with  the 
posterior  surface  near  the  tip  of  the  same  process ;  also  with 
the  lower  edge  and  front  surface  of  the  transverse  process  and 
the  pedicle  of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra  as  far  inwards  as 
the  body;  sometimes,  too,  a  strong  slip  springs  from  the 
inferior  articular  process  of  the  fourth  vertebra. 

At  the  pelvis  the  ligament  is  attached  to  the  inner  lip  of 
the  crest  of  the  ilium  for  two  inches,  extending  as  far  forwards 
as  a  spot  four  inches  in  front  of  the  posterior  superior  spine  of 
the  ilium.  The  highest  fibres  at  the  vertebral  column  form  the 
anterior  edge  of  the  ligament  at  the  pelvis,  while  those  which 
spring  from  the  back  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  fifth  lumbar 
vertebra  incline  a  little  backwards  as  they  pass  outwards  to 
form  the  posterior  edge  of  the  ligament  at  the  pelvis.  Many 
of  the  fibres  which  arise  from  the  front  of  the  transverse 
process  of  the  fifth  lumbar  pass  almost  horizontally  outwards 
to  their  insertion  into  the  iliac  fossa. 

When  looked  at  from  in  front,  the  ligament  appears  to  have 
three  borders,  owing  to  the  twisting  of  the  fibres  on  the  axis  of 
the  ligament  itself.  The  lower  one  is  adjacent  to  the  upper 
edge  of  the  sacro-lumbar  ligament  and  is  horizontal  in  direc- 
tion ;  the  upper  border  is  oblique  and  from  it  the  quadratus 
lumbonim  arises,  and  to  it  the  anterior  layer  of  the  lumbar 
fascia  is  attached ;  the  inner  border  is  crescentic,  with  its 
concavity  looking  inwards  towards  the  median  line;  it  forms 
the  outer  boundary  of  the  foramen  through  which  passes  the 
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anterior  primary  branch  of  the  fourth  lumbar  nerve.  Tlie 
anterior  surface  of  the  ligament  forms  part  of  the  posterior 
boundary  of  the  cavity  of  the  false  pelvis  above ;  and  below 
closely  overlies  the  upper  part  of  tlie  posterior  sacro-iliac 
ligament;  the  posterior  surface  looks  towards  the  sacral  por- 
tion of  the  spinal  groove,  the  floor  of  which  it  helps  to  form, 
and  it  gives  origin  to  the  multifidus  spinae  muscle. 

At  the  transverse  process  of  the  fifth  lumlmr  vertebra  the 
Ilio  and  sacro-lumbar  ligaments  are  interwoven  with  one 
another ;  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  former  decussate  with  some 
of  those  of  the  latter,  and  spread  downwards  upon  the  side  of 
tha  body  of  that  vertebra ;  other  fibres  of  the  ilio-lumbar 
radiate  upwards  beyond  the  body  of  the  fifth  vertebra,  upon  the 
fourth  intervertebral  sulistance. 

The  portion  of  the  ilio-himbar  which  arises  from  the  fourth 
transverse  process  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  inter- 
transverse ligament,  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar 
vertebras. 

Arteries. — Tliere  is  a  very  free  blood  supply  on  all  sides  to 
the  structures  forming  the  sacro-vertebral  union. 

To  the  amphiarthrodial  joint,  the  lateral  sacral,  ilio-lumbar, 
and  last  lumbar  give  off  twigs  wliich  pass  between  the  fibres  of 
the  ligaments  to  enter  directly  into  the  bodies  of  the  bones 
and  reach  the  intervertebral  substance  ;  on  the  posterior  aspect, 
branches  pass  beneath  the  posterior  common  ligament  from  the 
arteries  of  the  spinal  canal. 

Tlie  arthrodial  joints  formed  by  the  articulating  processes 
are  supplied  by  vessels  entering  the  spinal  canal  tlirougli  the 
intervertebral  foramina,  and  by  the  bloodvessels  of  the  muscles 
which  arise  from  the  articular  processes  and  laminae. 

Nerves. — The  ner\'0U8  supply  to  these  joints  is  derived 
from  the  sympathetic,  and  from  twigs  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
lumbar  ner\'es. 

Muscles. — The  muscles  which  arise  from,  or  which  are  in 
relation  with,  the  structures  belonging  to  the  lumbo-pelvic 
union,  are  the  following  : — 

Psoas. — Tliis  muscle  arises  from  the  lumbar  vertebra>,  in- 
cluding the  fifth,  and  the  intervertebral  suljstance  between  it 
and  the  sacrum,  as  well  as  from  the  ilio-lumbar  ligament. 

Transversal  is. — The  anterior  layer  of  the  posterior  aponeu- 
rosis  of  this  muscle,  which  separates  the  quadratus  from  the 
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p6oas>  is  connected  with  the  transverse  process  of  the  fifth 
lumbar  vertebra  and  with  the  ilio-liunbar  ligament. 

Qtuidratvs  luniborum,  which  arises  trom  the  ilio-limibar 
ligament,  and  from  the  transverse  process  of  each  of  the  lowest 
three  lumbar  vertebrae. 

MvitifidAis  spince,  which  arises  from  sacrum,  ilium,  sacro-iliac, 
and  ilio-lumbar  ligaments,  as  well  as  from  the  mammillary  pro- 
cess of  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra. 

Erector  spirup,  especially  the  longissimus  dorsi  portion  of  it. 
This  latter  arises  by  tendons  from  the  accessory  processes,  and 
by  fleshy  slips  from  the  whole  length  of  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  as  well  as  from  the  sacrum  and 
lumbar  aponeurosis. 

Laiisdmua,  dorsi,  which  through  the  medium  of  the  pos- 
terior layer  of  the  lumbar  aponeurosis  is  attached  to  the  spines 
of  both  sacrum  and  fifth  lumbar  vertebra. 

Movements. — The  angle  formed  by  the  sacrum  with  the 
spinal  column  is  called  the  saero-vertebral  angle.  The  pelvic 
inclination  does  not,  as  has  been  supposed  by  some,  depend 
entirely  on  this  angle,  but  in  great  part  upon  the  obliquity  of 
the  innominate  bones  to  the  sacrum,  so  that  in  males,  in  whom 
the  average  pelvic  obliquity  is  a  little  greater,  the  average 
sacro-vertebral  angle  is  considerably  less  than  in  females. 

The  sacro-vertebral  angle  averages  117°  in  the  male,  130°  in 
the  female,  while  the  pelvi-vertebral  angle — i,e,,  pelvic  incli- 
nation— averages  156°  in  the  male,  150°  in  the  female. 

The  smaller  sacro-veitebral  angle  in  the  male  shows  tliat 
there  is  a  greater  and  more  sudden  change  of  direction  in 
the  sacro-vertebral  union  than  in  the  female.  A  part  of  this 
change  of  direction  is  attributable  to  the  greater  thickness  in 
the  forepart  of  the  intervertebral  substance  between  the  last 
lumbar  vertebra  and  the  sacrimi.  In  both  females  and  males 
this  substance  is  thicker  than  any  of  the  others,  and  thus  a 
greater  amount  of  movement  is  permitted  between  those  bones 
than  between  any  two  of  the  lumbar  or  dorsal  vertebrae.  The 
central  soft  portion  of  the  intervertebral  substance  is  the  centre 
of  movements ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  ball  upon  which  those  bones 
revolve,  and  upon  the  thickness  and  amount  of  this  substance 
the  extent  though  not  the  direction  of  those  movements 
depends.  So  far  as  this  centre  of  movement  is  concerned,  the 
motion   may   take  place  in  any   direction.      The  movements 
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tesemble,  but  are  somewhat  less  limited  than,  those  which  occur 
between  any  two  of  the  lumbar  vertebra.  As  the  diameter  of 
the  contiguous  bones  is  less  in  an  antero-posterior  than  in  a 
transverse  direction,  the  backward  and  forward  movements  are 
freer  than  the  lateral  These  backward  and  forward  move- 
ments take  place  each  time  the  sitting  is  exchanged  for  the 
standing  position,  and  vice  versd.  In  rising  from  the  sitting 
position  the  back  is  extended  upon  the  pelvis  at  the  sacro- 
lumbar  union,  and  the  pelvic  inclination  is  also  no  doubt  some- 
what increased  at  the  sacro-iliac  joints  by  the  action  of  the 
erector  spinse  muscles.  In  sitting  down  the  reverse  move- 
ment takes  place — i,e.,  there  is  a  forward  movement  at  the 
sacro-lumbar  joint  The  lateral  movement — i,e.,  flexion  from 
side  to  side — is  also  more  free  between  the  sacrum  and  fifth 
lumbar  vertebra  than  between  the  lumbar  or  dorsal  vertebrse. 

The  articular  processes  provide  for  the  gliding  up  and 
down  of  these  contiguous  surfaces  of  the  two  bones  in  the 
extension,  flexion,  and  lateral  movements  which  are  permitted 
upon  the  intervertebral  substance.  Further,  tliey  allow  also  of 
some  amount  of  horizontal  movement  necessary  to  the  rotation 
of  the  pelvis  on  the  spinal  column,  or  of  the  spinal  column  on 
the  pelvis.  If  the  inferior  articulating  processes  of  the  last 
lumbar  vertebra  be  examined  critically,  they  wiU  be  seen  to 
differ  considerably  from  the  inferior  processes  of  the  rest  of 
the  lumbar  vertebrse,  and  to  resemble  somewhat  in  direction 
the  corresponding  processes  of  the  cervical  vertebra? ;  while  the 
superior  articulating  processes  of  the  sacrum  differ  to  a  similar 
degree  from  the  superior  processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebrse. 
This  difference  provides  for  the  freer  rotation  .which  is  possible 
at  the  lumbo-pelvic  than  at  the  interlumbar  joints. 
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CHAPTEE   VII. 

LIGAMENTS   AND   JOINTS    OP   THE    PELVIS. 

By  the  tenn  "  pelvis"  is  meant  the  portion  of  the  skeleton 
formed  by  the  sacrum,  coccyx,  and  ossa  innominata.  The  space 
enclosed  by  these  bones  is  called  the  "  cavity  of  the  pelvis." 

The  relations  of  the  pelvis  to  the  vertebral  colunm  and  to 
the  lower  limbs  should  be  carefully  studied,  because  it  is 
through  the  pelvis  that  the  weight  of  the  tnmk  is  transmitted 
to  the  extremities,  and  because  it  is  at  the  femoro-pelvic  joints^ 
i.e.,  the  hip-joints,  that  the  chief  movements  of  the  tnmk 
occur. 

The  sacrum,  which  is  situated  at  the  back  of  the  cavity, 
and  which  very  largely  entei-s  into  the  formation  of  the  pelvis, 
is  sometimes  described  as  a  part  of  the  vertebral  column, 
like  the  coccyx,  it  is  an  imperfect  continuation  of  the  spine, 
at  the  lower  extremity  of  which  it  is  placed.  It  may  indeed 
be  regarded  as  the  base  of  the  spinal  column  of  which  the 
head  is  the  capital.  Along  the  bone  there  runs  a  canal, 
complete  above,  though  imperfect  below,  for  the  lodgment 
and  protection  of  the  cauda  equina.  The  anterior  and  pos- 
terior sacral  foramina  are  in  communication  with  this  canal, 
and  out  of  them  pass  the  anterior  and  posterior  primary 
branches  respectively  of  the  sacral  spinal  nerves.  Also  through 
the  first  three  segments  of  the  sacrum,  as  through  the  vertebrsa 
of  the  lumbar  and  other  regions  of  the  column,  the  superin- 
cumbent weight  of  the  body  is  transmitted.  Thus  in  function, 
as  well  as  in  homology  of  parts  and  structure,  the  sacrum  is 
faii'ly  considered  a  part  of  the  column. 

Again,  the  occipital  bone,  in  so  far  as  it  is  traversed  by  the 
medulla  oblongata  and  transmits  the  weight  of  the  parts  above 
to  those  below  it,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  modified  vertebra, 
just  as  the  sacrum  is  regarded  as  an  amalgamation  of  several 
modified  vertebrae.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  three  upper 
segments  of  the  sacrum  transmit  the  weight  of  the  body,  not. 
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as  do  the  vertebrae  above  them,  to  the  segments  below,  but  to 
the  ossa  innominata  at  their  sides ;  and  as  they  have  a  very 
firm  connexion  with  tlie  innominate  bones,  the  whole  sacrum 
may  be  considered  as  entering  as  completely  into  the  formation 
of  the  pelvis  as  the  occipital  bone  does  into  tliat  of  the  cranium. 

For  the  above  reasons  the  sacrum  is  here  described  as 
belonging  to  the  pelvis,  and  the  union  between  the  spinal 
column  and  the  pelvis  as  being  between  the  last  lumbar  vertel)ra 
and  the  sacrum.  This  union  is  called  the  sacro-lumbar,  and  an 
Account  of  it  has  been  given  in  the  preceding  section  under  the 
"ligaments  and  joints  which  connect  the  vertebral  column 
with  the  pelvis."  The  sacro-iliac  joint  is  described  further  on 
in  this  chapter. 

With  reference  to  the  union  of  the  pelvis  with  the  lower 
extremities,  it  must  be  noticed  that  the  liip-joints  are  the  chief 
means  of  connexion  between  the  trunk  and  the  thiglis.  In 
this  respect  there  is  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  upixjr 
and  lower  limbs.  The  former  being  required  for  a  wide  range 
of  swift  and  free,  and  sometimes  forcible  movements,  are  con- 
nected with  the  trunk  principally  by  means  of  muscles.  Tliese 
muscles  are  of  great  size  and  area,  pass  from  both  the  anterior 
and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  body  to  the  arms  and  shouldei's, 
and  extend  over  the  whole  length  of  the  back  and  neck,  l)e- 
tween  the  occipital  and  temporal  bones  above  and  the  sacrum 
and  ilium  below.  The  only  articular  or  osseous  connexion 
which  the  upper  lunbs  have  with  the  trunk  is  at  the  sterno- 
clavicular joint. 

The  lower  limbs,  on  the  contrary,  are  united  with  the 
tnink  principally  by  means  of  the  strong  capsular  ligaments 
of  the  hip-joints,  especially  their  up})er  and  outer  portion, 
and  by  the  deep  articular  cups  into  which  the  heads  of 
the  thigh  bones  are  fitted ;  wliile,  with  the  excei)tion  of  the 
psoas,  all  the  muscles  which  pass  from  the  trunk  to  tlie  legs 
arise  from  one  or  moi*e  of  the  pelvic  bones.  Moreover,  the 
ossa  innominata  or  haunch  bones,  which  are  the  homologues  of 
the  clavicles  and  scapulte,  enter  so  largely  into  the  construction 
of  the  pelvis,  are  so  firmly  fixed  to  the  sacrum  and  to  one 
another,  and  so  immovable  with  respect  to  the  lower  limbs,  that 
they  are  generally  regarded  as  part  of  the  trunk,  and  not  as 
belonging  to  the  extremities.  On  the  other  hand,  the  clavicle 
and  scapulae  form  no  portion  of  the  trunk,  while  they  move 
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freely  with  the  rest  of  the  upper  limbs,  and  are  therefore  always 
considered  as  segments  of  them.  This  difference  between  the 
anns  and  legs  with  respect  to  their  connexion  with  the  trunk 
pertains  throughout  the  whole  class  of  mammalia. 

In  connexion  with  the  pelvis  there  are  no  less  than  nine  joints. 
As  originally  the  sacrum  was  formed  of  five  segments  and  the 
coccjrx  of  four,  there  were  of  course  four  articulations  special  to 
the  former  and  three  to  the  latter ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  seg- 
ments of  the  coccyx  often  remain  separate  until  very  late  in 
life ;  but  for  a  description  of  the  joints  of  the  pelvis  it  suffices 
to  consider  the  saciimi  and  coccyx  as  two  complete  and  sepa- 
rate bones. 

First,  we  have  the  aiticulation  of  the  pelvis  proper  with  the 
vertebral  column,  consisting  of  three  distinct  "  sacro-lumbar" 
joints.  Secondly,  the  os  innominatum  articulates  with  the 
side  of  the  sacrum  at  the  sacro-iliac  symphysis.  Thirdly, 
the  sacrum  forms  with  the  coccyx  the  sacro-coccygeal  joint. 
Fourthly,  the  ossa  innomjnata  are  joined  together  at  the  pubic 
symphysis.  Lastly,  the  pelvis  is  supported  upon  the  thighs  at 
the  hip-joints.  Excluding,  however,  the  sacro-limibar  union 
and  the  hip-joints  four  articulations  remain  which  belong  to 
the  pelvis  proper.  These  are  the  two  sacro-iliac,  the  pubic, 
and  the  sacro-coccygeal  articulations ;  they  aU  belong  to  the 
class  of  mixed  or  fibro-cartilaginous  joints  called  "amphiar- 
throsis."  The  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis  and  pubic  symphysis 
are  frequently  described  as  presenting  two  separate  plates  of 
incrusting  cartilage,  with  a  small  synovial  space  between  them. 
This  condition  I  have  not  myself  found  to  exist  as  a  rule ;  but 
where  it  does,  the  joint  ought  to  be  considered  as  "  arthrodial" 
instead  of  "  amphiarthrodial." 

Besides  their  connexion  at  the  joints,  the  sacrum  and  coccyx 
are  bound  to  each  other  and  also  to  each  innominate  bone,  by 
means  of  the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments.  As,  however,  these  liga- 
ments are  more  extensively  attached  to  the  sacrum  and  os 
innominatum  than  to  the  coccyx,  the  description  of  them  is 
given  with  the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis. 

Before  describing  the  joints  of  the  pelvis  proper,  in  detail, 
attention  will  be  first  directed  to  some  general  features  of  the 
pelvis  as  a  whole,  '  By  means  of  its  four  joints  and  additional 
ligaments,  the  four  bones  of  the  pelvis  are  bound  together  with 
sufficient  firmness  and  strength  as  to  be  able  to  support  great 
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weight  with  steadiness  and  security ;  the  l)ones  so  united  fonn 
an  arch  along  which  the  weight  is  transmitted  to  the  lower 
limbs ;  the  joints  in  virtue  of  their  elasticity  and  the  move- 
ments they  permit,  act  as  springs  or  buffers  to  prevent  shocks ; 
the  pelvis  affords  a  fixed  point  for  the  attachment  of  numerous 
and  powerful  muscles,  and  strong  and  extensive  fasciie ;  and 
provides  the  sockets  whereat  the  tnmk  moves  viith  free  and 
varied  movements  upon  the  buttresses  which  support  the 
pelvic  arch.  Further,  its  admirable  architectural  aiTangements 
are  designed  to  adapt  our  frames  for  the  erect  pasture ; 
consequently  the  mechanism  of  the  human  pelvis  differs 
considerably  from  that  of  other  animals,  none  of  which,  not 
even  the  apes,  can  with  ease  or  for  any  length  of  time  maintain 
the  erect  position,  but  support  themselves  on  their  fore-legs 
even  when  they  rest  upon  their  haunches. 

But  this  is  not  all ;  the  cavity  enclosed  by  the  pelvis  serves 
to  protect,  and  in  some  way  to  support  movable  and  distensible 
viscera,  and  forms  a  short  canaJ  through  which  the  foetus 
passes  in  parturition.  There  is  necessarily  a  marked  difference 
in  character  between  the  inner  and  the  outer  surfaces  of  the 
pelvis.  Internally  it  is  very  smooth :  the  bodies  of  the  sacral 
vertebrae  recede  from  instead  of  standing  forward  in  the  middle 
line  of  the  ca^'^ty,  which  they  assist  in  bounding,  as  do  the 
bodies  of  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  vertebrae ;  there  are  no  rough 
inequalities  or  irregularities  of  the  bony  wall  like  the  ridge  of 
the  petrous  bone  and  the  lesser  wings  of  the  sphenoid  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  cranium  ;  and  the  ligaments  are  much 
thinner  than  those  on  the  outer  surface,  and  though  they  assist  in 
holding  the  several  bones  together,  are  little  more  than  greatly 
thickened  periosteum,  extending  from  one  to  the  other.  These 
ligaments  form  a  smooth  covering  for  the  margins  of  the  articular 
surfaces  of  the  bones,  without  encroaching  at  all  upon  the  capa- 
city of  the  canaL  Externally  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  are  rough 
and  uneven,  and  the  ligaments  thick,  fasciculated,  and  irregular. 
Everything  seems  to  l)e  subsidiary  to  strength  and  to  the  ad- 
vantageous attachment  of  muscles  of  the  spine,  of  the  abdomen, 
and  of  the  lower  limbs.  For  this  latter  purpose  the  arch  or 
ring  of  the  pehis  is  expanded  into  outstanding  processes  ;  two 
of  these,  viz,,  the  ilia,  ascend,  and  by  their  outer  surfaces  and 
borders  give  rise  to  the  abdominal  and  gluteal  muscles;  two 
project  downwards,    viz.,    the    ischial    tuberosities,    and    from 
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them  muscles  arise  which  act  upon  the  lower  limbs ;  and  one 
curves  downwards  and  forwards,  viz.,  the  coccyx,  and  gives 
attachment  to  part  of  the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments.  Behind 
the  ossa  innominata  overhang  the  posterior  and  rugged 
surface  of  the  sacrum,  and  help  to  form  a  deep  groove  on 
either  side  of  the  middle  line.  In  the  recent  state  this  is 
filled  up  by  strong  muscles  of  the  back,  so  that  the  upper 
portion  of  the  sacnmi  is  deeply  placed  below  the  surface; 
the  last  two  segments  only  are  supei-ficial,  and  the  fourth 
is  the  most  posteriorly  projecting  portion  of  the  pelvis.  The 
descending  processes  surround  what  is  called  the  inferior 
strait  or  outlet  of  the  pelvis  ;  the  ascending  bound  the  cavity 
of  the  false  pelvis. 

Tlie  Mechanism  of  the  Pelvis, — The  essential  feature  of  the 
mechanism  of  the  pelvis  is  the  arches  which  are  formed  for 
the  transmission  of  the  weight  of  the  body  to  the  points 
upon  which  we  stand  and  sit.  In  each  case  the  sacrum, 
which  supports  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  forms  the  key-stone  of 
the  arch ;  and  the  innominate  bones  as  far  as  the  acetabula,  the 
pendentives,  or  voussoirs :  in  the  erect  attitude,  the  piers  of  the 
arch  are  the  thigh  bones,  whilst  in  the  sitting  position  they 
are  the  tuberosities  and  bodies  of  the  ischia.  When  we  stand 
upright,  the  pendentives,  i.e.,  the  innominate  bones,  join  the 
piers,  i.e.,  the  heads  of  the  thigh  bones,  at  the  strongest  and 
deepest  part  of  the  wall  of  the  acetabulum,  viz.,  its  upper 
portion.  When  we  sit,  the  pendentives  join  the  piers,  t.«., 
the  ischia,  nearly  at  the  same  spot,  but  a  little  below  the 
deepest  part  of  the  socket. 

The  position  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  is  such,  that 
its  narrow  anterior  and  lower  extremity  is  in  nearly  the  same 
vertical  line  as  the  posterior  edge  of  the  cotyloid  notch  of  the 
acetabulum,  and  its  thick  and  broad  posterior  and  upper  extre- 
mity is  vertically  below  the  thick  outer  wall  of  the  acetabulum. 
Thus,  while  the  pendentives  of  both  the  standing  and  the  sitting 
arches  extend  between  the  acetabulum  and  the  sacro-iliac  joint, 
and  are  almost  identical,  the  piers  of  the  sitting  arch  are 
on  a  slightly  posterior  plane  to  the  piers  of  the  standing  arch. 
The  latter  may  be  called  the  femoro-sacral  and  the  former  the 
ischio-sacral  arch.  These  arches  are  wider,  and  consequently 
weaker,  in  the  female  than  in  the  male ;  the  greater  interval  be- 
tween the  piers  in  women  explains  their  somewhat  waddling  gait 
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When  very  considerable  strength  is  requisite  in  an  arch  it  is 
continued  into  a  ring,  so  as  to  form  a  counter-arcli,  or  what  is 
called  a  tie  is  made  to  connect  together  the  ends  of  the  arch, 
and  thus  to  prevent  them  fi*om  starting  outwards.  By  tliese 
means  a  portion  of  the  superincumbent  weight  is  conveyed  to 
the  centre  of  the  counter-arch,  and  bonie  in  what  is  called  the 
sine  of  the  arch.  The  body  and  horizontal  rami  of  the  pubis 
form  the  tie  or  counter-arch  of  the  femoro-sacral,  and  the  united 
rami  of  the  pubis  and  iscliium  the  tie  of  the  iscliio-sacral  arch. 
Thus  the  ties  of  botli  arches  are  imited  in  front  at  the  s^inphysis 
pubis,  which  like  the  sacrum  or  key-stone  is  common  to  both 
arches.  Through  the  tie,  thus  formed,  of  the  ischio-femoral  arch, 
the  force  which  tends  to  push  the  extremities  of  that  arch  up- 
wards and  forwards  while  we  sit  is  conveyed  to  the  symphysis 
pubis,  and  thence  back  along  the  horizontal  rami  of  the  pubis, 
80  that  the  weight  of  the  tnmk  is  distributed  throughout  the 
whole  ring  of  the  pelvis.  The  tie  of  the  femoro-saciul  arch  not 
only  strengthens  that  arch  itself  but  resists,  at  the  symphysis 
pubis,  the  upward  and  inward  pressure  of  the  heads  of  the  thigh 
bones  at  the  acetabula.  The  S3nnphysis  pubis  is,  in  fact,  the 
centre  of  the  coimter-arch  wliich.the  anterior  portion  of  the  pelvis 
forms  to  both  the  femoro-  and  the  ischio-sacral  arches.  This 
explains  how  it  is  that  so  much  strain  is  made  upon  the  sym- 
physis when  any  increased  weight  has  to  be  supported  by  the 
pelvis,  as  in  pregnancy ;  why  there  is  such  powerlessness,  with 
inability  to  stand  or  sit,  in  cases  in  wliich  this  joint  is  weakened 
or  diseased ;  and  why  the  anterior  portion  of  the  pelvis  jields 
\mder  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  becomes  deformed  in  rickets 
and  mollities  ossium. 

In  connexion  with  the  femoro-sacral  arch,  it  should  be  noticed 
that  though  the  middle  portion  of  the  wing  of  the  ilium  is  thin 
enough  to  transmit  light,  the  anterior  portion  is  very  thick, 
and  forms  quite  a  strong  rib  of  bone,  ascending  from  the  aceta- 
bulimi  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  Along  this  rib  of  bone  part 
of  the  direct  vertical  pressure  of  the  head  of  the  femiu*  is  con- 
veyed to  the  iliac  crest,  and  thus  indirectly  to  the  sacro-iliac 
ligaments  and  the  sacrum,  as  well  as  to  Poupart's  ligament  and 
the  pubic  symphysis. 

The  ring  formed  by  the  sacrum,  the  ilia,  and  the  pubes 
is  called  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  area  it  encloses 
is  called   the  inlet  or  the  superior  outlet  of  the  i)elvis.     The 
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I)ortion  of  the  brim  which  is  formed  by  the  ilium  and  pubis 
on  each  side  is  called  the  linea  ilio-pectinea.  This  bony  ring 
is  not  circular  but  somewhat  heart-shaped,  with  its  inden- 
tation at  the  sacrum,  the  base  of  which  encroaches  upon  the 
cavity  of  the  pelvis  beliind,  and  constitutes  what  is  called  the 
promontory  of  the  sacrum.  The  apex  of  the  emblematical 
heart-shaped  outline  is  at  the  symphysis  pubis.  The  ring  is  a 
well-rounded  edge  or  border  which  divides  the  expanded  cavity  of 
the  false  from  the  more  contracted  cavity  of  the  true  pelvis. 

As  was  stated  previously,  the  pelvis  is  formed  by  four  bones, 
and  these  all  assist  in  bounding  the  cavity  of  the  true  pelvis. 
Into  the  wall  of  the  false  pelvis  the  coccyx  does  not  enter  at 
all,  nor  does  the  sacrum  except  the  lateral  masses  of  its  base 
which  are  directed  forwards  and  upwards.  In  the  middle  line 
in  the  articulated  skeleton  appears  the  body  of  the  fifth  lumbar 
vertebra,  wliich  with  the  lumbo-pelvic  ligaments  fills  up  the 
space  otherwise  left  between  the  crests  of  the  ilia. 

It  should  be  also  noticed  that  there  is  a  striking  difference 
in  the  thickness  and  strength  of  dilierent  parts  of  the  inno- 
minate bones,  and  that  wliile  some  portions — such,  for  instance, 
as  the  wings  of  the  ilia  and  the  floor  of  each  acetabulum — 
are  so  thin  as  to  transmit  light,  yet  aU  portions  along  which 
weight  is  borne  are  very  thick  and  strong.  The  sacrum 
rapidly  diminishes  in  thickness  from  above  downwards,  and 
chiefly  at  the  expense  of  its  anterior  surface,  though  its  posterior 
surface  suffers  as  well,  especially  in  the  deficiency  of  spinous 
processes  and  prominent  laminae. 

The  weakest  points  in  the  pelvis  are  at  or  near  the  junction 
of  the  key-stone  with  the  pendentives,  at  the  centre  of  the 
counter-arch,  and  on  each  side  of  the  latter.  Such,  however, 
is  the  strength  of  the  imiting  ligaments,  and  so  firmly  is  the 
sacrum,  by  its  doubly  wedged  shape,  locked  in  between  the 
ossa  innominata,  that  it  is  a  very  rare  thing  for  dislocation 
to  occur,  although  the  bones  are  sometimes  fractured  by 
accidents. 

The  pelvic  arches,  besides  being  rigid  curves  for  supporting 
weight,  are  also  elastic  springs  to  break  shocks,  and  so  to 
preserve  the  viscera  and  nerve  centres  from  concussions.  The 
buffer-like  cartilages  in  the  sacro-iliac  and  pubic  articulations  ; 
the  lateral  as  weU  as  the  antero-posterior  curve  of  the  sacrimi ; 
the  forward  direction  of  the  base  of  the  sacral  wedge ;  and  the 
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obliquity  of  the  pelvis  to  the  vertical  and  horizontal  planes  of 
the  body,  are  all  conducive  to  the  elasticity  of  the  pelvis. 

Hie  sacrum,  owing  to  its  shape  and  oblique  position,  has  a 
tendency  to  turn  round  an  axis,  passing  transversely  through 
the  sacro-iliac  joints  in  such  a  manner  that  forces  acting  on 
the  sacro-vertebral  union  would,  but  for  the  ligaments  of  the 
pelvis,  throw  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  do^^^lwards  and 
forwards,  and  tilt  the  apex  of  the  sacrum  and  the  coccyx  up- 
wards and  backwards.  This  tendency  could  not  have  existed 
liad  the  base  of  the  sacrum  not  l)een  narrower  beliind  than 
in  front.  To  counteract  this  tendency  there  are  two  very 
strong  and  elastic  springs,  one  acting  on  the  sacro-lumbar, 
and  the  other  on  the  sacro-coccygeal  curves  formed  by  the 
ilio-lmnbar  and  posterior  sacro-iliac  L'gaments  and  by  the 
Bacro-sciatic  ligaments  respectively.  The  Uio-lumbar  ligament, 
which  passes  backwards  and  outwards  to  the  crest  of  the 
ilium,  holds  up  the  last  lumbar  vertebra,  and  with  it  the 
base  of  the  sacrum,  which  is  Uius  prevented  from  rota- 
ting forwards ;  the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments  i)assing  downwaids, 
forwards,  and  outwards  prevent  the  apex  of  tlie  sacrum 
from  tilting  backwards  and  uj)wards  ;  but  though  by  these 
provisions  any  undue  amount  of  movement  is  checked,  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  elasticity  is  provided. 

The  obliquity  of  the  pelvis  is  another  means  for  increasing 
the  power  of  breaking  shocks  by  enabling  forces  applied  from 
below  to  become  distributed  throughout  the  pelvic  ring  instead 
of  being  conveyed  at  once  to  the  vertebral  column,  as  tliey 
must  have  been  had  the  pelvis  occupied  a  more  vertical 
position.  This  obliquity  is  considerable.  A  hne  di-awn  from 
the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  to  the  upper  border  of  the 
symphysis  pubis  forms  with  a  line  drawn  through  the 
chords  of  the  curves  of  the  si)inal  column  an  angle  of  150° 
to  155°  and  the  same  antero-posterior  hne  forms  with  the 
horizon  an  angle  of  from  55°  to  60° 

These  wliich  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  angles  of  inclina- 
tion of  the  pelvic  brim,  aie  greater  in  man  than  in  woman,  and 
about  the  same  in  the  infant  of  both  sexes  as  in  man. 

There  is  in  the  vertebmte  kingdom  a  great  variety  in  the 
degree  of  obliquity  of  the  pelvis  to  the  spinal  column ;  and  it 
may  be  stated  as  a  pretty  general  rule,  that  those  animals 
which   have  the  greatest   strength    have   their   i>elvis  placed 
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nearly  vertically,  i.e.,  the  openings  of  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis 
are  nearly  horizontal,  and  their  thigh  bones  make  nearly  a 
right  angle  with  the  pelvis ;  and  that  those  possessed  of  great 
speed  have  their  pelvis  almost  horizontal,  i.e.,  the  apertures  of 
the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  are  nearly  perpendicular,  and  their 
thigh  bones  make  a  much  more  acute  angle  with  the  pelvis. 
In  the  apes  the  thigh  bones  form  an  obtuse  angle  with  the 
pelvis.  In  man,  whose  pelvis  is  stronger  in  proportion  to  his 
size  than  that  of  any  quadruped,  the  angle  of  inclination  is 
such  that  the  transverse  vertical  plane  through  the  bodies  of 
the  axis  and  laat  lumbar  vertebra  passes  tlirough  the  acetabula, 
and  the  thigh  bones  in  the  erect  posture  deviate  but  little  from 
the  axis  of  the  vertebral  column.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
wJiole  body  is  in  tliis  vertical  plane  at  a  spot  just  above  the 
sacro-lumbar  angle,  and  is  exactly  over  the  mid-point  of  a  line 
between  the  heads  of  the  femora,  i.e.,  the  piers  of  the  femoro- 
sacral  arch.  In  the  erect  posture  the  piers  of  the  ischio-sacral 
arch,  i.e.,  the  ischial  tuberosities,  ai-e  somewhat  behind  the 
transverse  vertical  plane  ;  but  in  sitting  upright,  owing  to  the 
slight  flexion  of  the  pelvis  on  the  spine  at  the  sacro-lumbar 
union,  they  are  brought  within  the  plane  through  which  the 
line  of  gravity  falls. 

If  it  be  remembered  that  the  coccyx  is  so  situated  that  its 
tip  is  a  little  higher  than  the  lower  border  of  the  symphysis 
pubis,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  trunk  does  not  (except 
when  thrown  far  back)  rest  on  a  tripod  formed  by  the  ischial 
tuberosities  and  the  coccyx  when  we  are  sitting  down,  as  it 
was  erroneously  stated  to  do  by  some  of  the  older  writers. 

So  far  forwards  does  the  sacro-lumbar  union  project,  and  so 
great  is  the  curve  of  the  sacrum,  that  a  line  let  fall  from  the 
front  surface  of  the  third  lumbar  vertebra  strikes  the  upper 
surface  of  the  symphysis  pubis.  The  inclination  of  the  pubis 
is  such  that  it  helps  by  its  inner  surface,  which  looks  upwards 
as  well  as  backwards,  to  support  some  of  the  abdominal 
viscera,  and  during  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy  the  en- 
larged uterus  rests  upon  it  in  part. 

Bany  Wall  of  Pelvis  iviper/ect. — In  connexion  with  the 
parturient  state,  it  is  a  fact  of  gi*eat  importance  that  no  portion 
of  the  cavity  of  the  true  pelvis  has  a  bony  wall  completely 
surrounding  it.  Opposite  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the 
sacrum  and  on  the  same  horizontal  plane  with  it,  is  the  front 
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wall  of  the  hypogastric  region  of  the  abdomen.  Opposite  to, 
and  on  the  same  horizontal  level  as  the  smooth  and  sloping 
but  extensive  plane  of  bone  forming  the  floor  of  the  acetabulum, 
are  the  sacro-sciatic  foramina  and  ligaments,  and  the  obturator 
foramina.  The  latter  as  well  as  the  lower  part  of  the  great 
sacro-sciatic  foramina  are  also  on  the  same  horizontal  plane  as 
the  bodies  of  the  pul)es  and  the  pubic  symphysis.  Moreover, 
it  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  upper  border  of  the  symphysis 
pubis  is  in  the  same  horizontal  plane  as  the  upper  segment  of 
the  coccyx,  while  the  lower  border  is  a  few  lines  below  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  coccyx.  Thus  the  only  poiiiion  of  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  true  pelvic  cavity,  which  is  formed  by  bone, 
has  opposite  to  it  the  only  really  movable  bone  wliich  enters 
into  the  formation  of  the  pelvis,  viz.,  the  coccyx,  the  movement 
of  the  different  segments  of  which  on  one  another,  and  of  the 
first  segment  upon  the  sacrum,  generally  remain  free  until  a 
late  period  of  life.  By  this  movement,  which  is  a  backward 
one  upon  a  transverse  axis,  at  least  an  extra  inch  is  gained  in 
the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  tlie  outlet ;  when  the  head  of 
the  foetus  has  passed  into  the  sub-pubic  arch,  it  is  below  the 
level  of  the  coccyx,  and  the  posterior  boundary  on  the  horizontal 
level  of  the  rami  of  the  pubis  and  ischium  is  formed  by  the  soft 
structures  of  the  perineum.  In  no  horizontal  plane  therefore 
does  the  pelvis  form  a  complete  bony  and  unyielding  ring,  but 
everywhere  the  resisting  bony  portion  has  opposite  to  it  one  and 
often  two  or  three  soft  and  yielding  arcs  in  tlie  boundary  of 
the  cavity.  These  points  have  hardly  received  the  attention 
they  merit  in  the  study  of  the  mechanism  of  parturition. 

The  Muscles  in  connexion  with  the  Pelvis. — It  has  been 
already  stated  that  one  of  the  leading  functions  of  the  pelvis 
is  to  afford  a  fixed  point  for  the  attachment  of  muscles.  Tlie 
number  to  which  it  gives  origin  is  very  large  and  their  im- 
portance is  very  great.  They  may  be  di\nded,  according  to 
their  action  upon  different  parts  of  the  body,  into  two  classes — 
viz.,  the  muscles  of  the  trunk,  and  the  muscles  of  the  lower 
limb. 

1.  The  muscles  of  the  trimk  may  again  be  diWded  into  those 
of  the  spine,  those  of  the  abdomen,  and  those  of  the  perineum. 

A.  The  spinal  group  consists  of  the  niultifidus  spinje,  the 
inter-spinalis  attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the  sacral  crest ; 
woording  to  some  anatomists,    die  extensor  coccygis    to    the 
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lower  part  of  the  sacnim  and  to  the  coccyx ;  the  erector  spinas ; 
and  the  latissimus  dorsi,  which,  besides  having  a  considerable 
attachment  to  the  iliac  and  sacral  crests  and  the  vertebral 
spines,  extends  beyond  the  trunk  to  the  bicipital  groove  of  the 
humerus. 

B.  The  abdominal  group  includes  the  external  and  internal 
oblique  and  the  transversalis,  the  quadratus  lumborum,  the 
rectus  and  pyramidalis,  and  the  psoas  parvus  when  present. 

C.  The  perineal  group  may  be  subdivided  into  two,  the 
genito-urinary  and  the  anal. 

(a.)  The  genito-urinary  set  includes  in  the  male  the  trans- 
versus  perinasi,  the  ischio-cavernosus  or  erector  penis,  the  deep 
transversus  perimei,  and  the  constrictor  urethne.  In  the 
female  the  muscles  of  this  group  arising  from  the  pelvis  are 
the  same  as  those  in  the  male,  except  that  there  is  no 
oonstrictor  urethrae,  and  the  erector  clitoridis  is  a  diminutive 
representative  of  the  erector  penis. 

(ft.)  The  anal  group  consists  of  the  levator  ani,  the  coccygeus, 
and  the  external  sphincter  ani. 

2.  The  muscles  of  the  lower  extremity  are  enumerated 
further  on,  and  are  classed  under  five  heads— viz.,  the  flexors, 
extensors,  adductors,  abductors,  and  rotators  of  the  thigh. 

In  addition  to  the  muscles  several  important  fascice  get  their 
firm  attachment  at  the  pelvis.  They  are  (I)  the  lumbar  fascia, 
consisting  of  three  layers,  the  posterior  of  which  is  called  the 
vertebral  aponeurosis,  and  is  attached  to  the  sacral  spines,  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sacrum,  and 
to  the  posterior  half  of  the  iliac  crest ;  the  middle  layer  is  the 
external  or  more  superficial  stratum  into  which  the  posterior 
tendon  of  the  transversalis  muscle  splits;  it  separates  the 
erector  spinse  from  the  quadratus  lumborum,  joins  with  the 
posterior  layer  at  the  outer  border  of  the  former,  and  with  the 
deep  or  anterior  layer  at  the  exterior  edge  of  the  latter  muscle, 
and  is  fixed  to  the  tips  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
lumbar  vertebne  and  to  the  inner  lip  of  the  iliac  crest  between 
the  transversalis  and  iliacus  muscles.  The  anterior  or  deepest 
stratum  of  the  fascia  lumborum  is  the  anterior  layer  of  the 
transversalis  tendon ;  it  separates  the  quadratus  from  the  psoas 
muscle,  and  is  attached  to  the  iliac  crest,  to  the  ilio-lumbar 
ligament,  and  to  the  roots  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
lumbar  vertebne. 
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(2)  Tlie  abdominal  fasciae — viz.,  the  fascia  transversalis 
which  is  connected  with  the  inner  lip  of  the  crest  of  the 
ilium,  with  the  pectineal  line,  and  with  the  spine  and  eldest  of 
the  pubis ;  and  the  fascia  iliaca  which  is  attached  to  the  brim 
of  the  pelvis,  the  base  of  the  sacrum,  the  crest  of  the  iliimi, 
and  the  ilio-lumbar  ligament. 

8.  The  fascia  lata  of  the  tliigh,  which  is  attached  nearly  all 
around  the  margin  of  the  innominate  bone  on  its  outer  surface, 
and  separates  the  muscles  going  to  the  leg  from  those  belonging 
to  the  trunk. 

4.  The  pelvic  fascia  is  connected  with  the  promontory  and 
anterior  surface  of  the  sacrum  and  with  the  brim  of  the  true 
pelvis.  It  blends  with  the  periosteum,  the  anterior  sacro-iliac 
ligament,  and  the  iliac  fascia.  Along  the  origin  of  the  levator 
ani  it  separates  into  the  recto-vesical  and  obturator  fascia. 

5.  The  perineal  fasciae  are  deep  and  superficial.  The  super- 
ficial covers  in  the  anterior  perineal  region,  and  is  united  behind 
with  the  deep  fascia ;  but  in  front  it  passes  into  the  superficial 
fascia  of  the  abdomen.  The  deep  perineal  fascia,  or  triangular 
ligament,  is  composed  of  tlie  anterior  and  posterior  layers,  be- 
tween which  pass  several  important  structures,  including  the 
membranous  portion  of  the  urethra. 

The  Imnbar,  iliac,  and  pelvic  fasciie  exercise  some  influence 
in  holding  the  sacrum  and  innominate  bones  togetlier,  and  add 
to  the  security  and  strength  of  the  pelvis. 

The  Mavenients  of  the  Pelvis, — Tlie  pelvis  moves  ui)on  the 
spinal  colunm  at  the  sacro-lumbar  articulations,  Le,,  sacro- 
vertebral  union  ;  and  upon  the  tliiglis  at  the  hip-joints. 

The  movements  which  occur  at  the  sacro-lumbar  joints 
have  been  described  at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter.  It  was 
there  stated  that  they  consist  of  slight  forward  and  backward 
as  well  as  of  lateral  inclination;  and  also  of  some  amount 
of  rotation  upon  a  verticiil  axis.  The  lateral  movements  of 
the  spinal  column  upon  the  saciiim  can  be  appreciated  by 
firmly  sitting  upon  a  hard  seat  and  Ijending  the  body  fi-om  side 
to  side  ;  the  tuberosities  of  the  ischia  thus  remaining  in  tlie 
sjime  place,  the  pelvis  as  a  whole  is  kept  immovable,  while  the 
lowest  part  of  the  column  moves  upon  the  sacrum,  and  the 
lower  lumbar  vertebrie  upon  one  another. 

The  forward  and  backward,  or  flexion  and  extension  move- 
ments upon  a  transverse  axis,  takes  place  each  time  the  body 
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passes  from  a  standing  into  a  sitting,  or  from  a  sitting  into  a 
standing  position.  The  pelvic  inclination  is  increased — i.e,,  a 
backward  or  extension  movement  of  the  pelvis  on  the  spine  occurs 
— each  time  the  sitting  is  converted  into  the  standing  posture, 
and  a  flexion  movement  each  time  the  standing  is  exchanged  for 
a  sitting  attitude.  These  movements  are  similar  to,  though  con- 
siderably less  free  than,  the  flexion  and  extension  of  the  head 
on  the  spine  in  looking  up  or  down. 

2.  The  pelvis  moves  upon  both  thigh  bones  at  the  same  time, 
or  upon  one  at  once.  The  movements  upon  the  heads  of  both 
bones  at  the  same  moment  consist  of  flexion  and  extension 
only.  This  flexion  takes  place  in  a  forward  direction  upon  a 
transverse  axis  through  the  heads  of  the  femora.  Extension 
beyond  the  erect  position  is  prevented  by  the  strong  anterior 
portion  of  the  capsular  ligament,  by  the  "  vasto-rectal"  tendinous 
band  of  the  capsule,  and  by  the  mechanical  (not  the  contractile 
or  vital)  influence  of  the  ilio-psoas  muscle,  all  of  which  are  quite 
tight  when  the  trunk  is  fully  extended.  It  is  an  important 
feature  in  the  construction  of  the  human  figure,  with  regard  to 
its  adaptation  for  the  erect  position,  that  when  the  body  is 
upright  further  rolling  of  the  trunk  backwards  is  thus  checked 
without  the  expenditure  of  muscular  force,  and  in  a  similar 
manner  forward  rotation  at  the  knee-joint — i,e,,  of  the  tibia 
upon  the  condyles — ^is  prevented,  and  the  erect  posture  main- 
tained, not  by  muscular  action,  but  by  the  restraining  influence 
of  the  posterior  ligament  (ligamentum  Winslowii),  and  the 
crucial  ligaments  of  the  knee.  The  only  direction  in  which 
the  tnmk  can  be  moved  from  the  upright  position  at  the 
hip-joints  when  both  feet  are  on  the  ground,  is  forwards ;  and 
the  only  direction  in  which  the  thighs  can  be  moved  upon  the 
tibiae  when  both  feet  are  on  the  ground,  is  backwards.  Hence 
the  tendency  to  fall  forwards  in  epilepsy,  or  fainting,  or  intoxi- 
cation, owing  to  the  failure  of  the  muscles  which  act  to  keep 
the  trunk  upright  upon  the  thighs  ;  and  hence  too  the  tendency 
to  drop  backwards  on  to  the  buttocks  when  the  control  over 
the  muscles  about  the  knee  is  destroyed. 

The  movements  of  the  pelvis  upon  one  thigh  can  take  place 
in  almost  any  direction,  as  the  hip-joint  is  of  the  ball  and 
socket  kind ;  these  movements  are  limited  by  the  means  which 
will  be  described  under  the  head  of  the  Hip-Joint.  To  effect 
the  several  movements,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  securely 
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balancing  the  trunk  in  any  position  upon  one  femur,  muscles 
surround  the  hip-joint,  and  extend  from  the  several  bones  of 
the  pelvis  to  some  point  of  the  tliigh  or  leg  bones. 

They  may  lye  classed  in  five  groups  according  to  tlieir 
functions,  and  according  to  their  situation  at  the  pehas  with 
reference  to  a  vertical  line  drawn  through  the  acetabulimi. 

The  flexors  of  the  trunk  are  situated  in  front,  and  include  the 
rectus,  iliacus,  and  sartorius.  The  psoas,  also  a  flexor,  though 
not  attached  to  the  pelvis,  passes  along  the  brim  of  the  pelvis. 

Tlie  extensors  are  placed  behind,  and  include  the  liamstrings 
and  the  gluteus  maximus.  The  work  required  of  these  muscles 
is  to  bring  the  trunk  from  the  stooping  into  the  erect  posture ; 
owing  to  tlie  great  weight  of  the  head  and  tnmk  and  the 
length  of  the  column  of  the  back,  this  is  the  most  severe 
effort  which  any  of  tlie  muscles  have  to  make.  Hence  we  find 
that  the  gluteus  maximus  is  not  only  the  most  bulky  muscle, 
and  the  muscle  of  the  strongest  fibre  in  the  body,  but  that 
it  has  a  very  extensive  origin.  It  arises  from  the  sacrum, 
coccyx,  and  ilium  and  great  sacro-sciatic,  and  other  ligaments 
wliich  hold  the  pelvic  bones  together,  but  it  is  connected 
also  with  the  limibar  fascia.  So  too  the  hamstring  muscles 
arise  not  only  from  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischiimi,  but  are 
continued,  structure  with  structure,  into  the  great  sacro-sciatic 
ligament. 

As  this  ligament  by  its  upper  extremity  is  attached  to  the 
posterior  part  of  the  ilium,  to  the  sacrum,  to  the  sacro- 
coccygeal ligaments,  and  the  coccyx,  and  is  blended  with  part 
of  the  posterior  sacro-iliac  ligament  as  well  as  with  the  lumbar 
aponeurosis,  the  hamstring  muscles  exert  traction  upon  all 
tliese  parts,  and  thus  not  only  get  a  greater  leverage  for 
performing  the  difficult  movement  they  have  to  accomplish, 
but  (like  that  of  the  gluteus  maximus)  their  force  is  not  con- 
fined to  any  one  lx)ne  of  the  pelvis,  nor  even  to  the  pehds  as 
a  whole,  but  extends  to  the  s})inal  colunm  beyond,  through  the 
lumbar  ajmneurosis  ;  and  further  in  their  jniU  upon  the  i)elvis 
their  tendency  is  to  hold  together  and  not  to  sej)arate  the  several 
bones  which  enter  into  its  formation. 

The  abdiictor  group  is  placed  to  the  outer  side  of  the  hip, 
and  includes  the  gluteus  medius  and  gluteus  mhiimus,  and  the 
tensor  vaginae  femoris. 

The  adductor  group  is  situated  ui)on  the  inner  side,  and 
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includes  the  several  muscles  named  adductors,  together  witJi 
the  gracilis  and  pectineus.  They  extend  from  the  anterior  ex- 
tremity of  the  ischial  tuberosity  to  the  superior  ramus  and  to  the 
Ixxiy  of  the  pubis. 

The  muscles  forming  the  external  rotcUor  graup  are  variously 
situated  at  the  pelvis  with  regard  to  a  vertical  line  through  the 
acetabulum,  but  they  all  pass  to  the  femur  over  the  lower  and 
posterior  part  of  the  hip-joint 

This  group  consists  of  the  pyriformis,  the  obturator  extemus 
and  intemus,  the  gemelli,  and  quadratus  fenioris;  a  set  of 
muscles  which,  collectively,  arise  from  the  inner  as  well  as  the 
outer  surface  of  the  pelvis,  and  from  the  sacrum  as  well  as 
from  each  of  the  three  portions  of  the  innominate  bone. 

It  ought  further  to  be  observed  that  the  four  groups  which 
affect  the  angular  movements  of  the  pelvis  arise  from  processes 
of  the  pelvis  which  project,  on  their  respective  sides,  beyond 
the  hip-joint,  and  in  this  manner  increase  the  leverage  of  the 
muscles;  thus  the  anterior  spines  of  the  ilium  which  give 
origin  to  the  flexor  muscles  (sartorius  and  rectus)  overhang  the 
acetabulum  in  front ;  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  and  tlie 
sacrum,  coccyx,  and  back  of  ilium,  which  give  rise  to  the 
extensor  muscles,  project  or  overhang  l)eliind ;  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  dorsum  ilii  from  which  the  great  abductor,  the 
gluteus  medius,  arises,  overhangs  on  the  outer  side ;  while  all 
parts  of  the  pelvis  from  which  the  adductors  proceed  project  far 
from  the  joint  on  its  inner  side. 

As  the  leverage  afforded  by  these  processes  is  greater 
according  as  they  are  farther  from  the  axis  of  motion,  it  follows 
that  when  the  balance  of  the  trunk  is  varied  and  the  difficulty 
soi  maintaining  a  position  is  thrown  more  especially  upon  any 
one  group  of  muscles,  this  difficulty  is  partly  met  by  the  in- 
crease in  the  distance  between  the  bony  processes  from  which 
these  muscles  arise  and  the  axis  of  movement,  which  is  in  a 
plane  carried  vertically  through  the  head  of  the  thigh  bone. 
Tlius  during  flexion  the  bony  parts  from  wliich  these  exten- 
sors arise  are  carried  away  from  this  plane ;  during  adduc- 
tion the  bony  points  from  which  the  abductors,  and  during 
abduction  those  fi-om  which  the  adductors  arise,  are  re- 
moved from  this  axis,  and  the  muscles  derive  a  corresponding 
advantage  in  increased  leverage.  During  extension,  as  has 
been  stated,  the  flexor  muscles  are  not  required  to  balance  the 
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trunk  and  to  prevent  it  from  falling  backwards,  as  the  liga- 
ments of  the  hip-joint  serve  this  purpose  ;  therefore  it  is  that 
the  bony  points  from  which  these  muscles  arise  are  less  strong 
and  less  distant  from  this  plane  than  are  the  points  of  origin  of 
the  muscles  of  the  other  groups.  ' 

But  the  most  important  and  frequent  movements  of  the 
trunk  are  not  those  which  take  place  upon  one  femur  alone,  or 
upon  both  femora  at  the  same  time,  but  those  which  occur 
alternately  upon  the  thigh  bones.  Such  are  the  movements  of 
walking  and  running. 

In  walking,  when  the  right  thigh  is  flexed  and  carried  forward, 
the  body  is  bent  slightly  and  carried  forwards,  and  the  right 
side  of  the  pelvis  is  advanced ;  the  trunk  by  its  own  weight 
falls  a  little  upon  the  right  side  and  is  supported  by,  while  it 
rotates  upon,  the  head  of  the  left  thigh  bone.  Next,  the  right 
limb  having  swung  forwards  pendulum-like  as  far  as  the  in- 
clination of  the  body  at  the  time  will  permit,  swings  back 
again  a  little — ^like  the  reverse  stroke  of  the  pendulum — so 
that  the  right  foot  may  be  firmly  planted  on  the  ground  while 
the  trunk  at  the  same  time  assumes  a  nearly  vertical  position. 
Then  the  left  thigh  is  flexed,  elevated,  and  carried  forwards,  and 
the  trunk  is  again  bent  forwards,  while  the  pelvis  in  turn  is 
supported  by  and  rotates  upon  the  head  of  the  right  thigh 
bone,  whereby  its  left  side  is  advanced. 

The  movements  in  running  are  much  the  same  as  those 
in  walking,  but  wliile  in  walking  there  is  always  one  foot 
on  the  ground,  in  running  both  feet  are  for  a  time  ofif  the 
ground  together. 

The  pendulum-like  movement  of  the  legs  in  man  during 
running  and  walking  is  a  great  economy  of  muscular  energy. 
The  movements  are  cliiefly  mechanical ;  the  muscles  have  only 
to  flex  the  joints  of  the  lower  liml)s,  but  are  not  required 
to  carry  them  forwards,  nor  to  straighten  them  out  again 
previous  to  planting  first  one  and  then  the  other  foot  upon  the 
ground. 
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SACROILIAC    SYNCHOXDROSIS    AND    SACRO-SCIATIC    LIGAMENTS. 

Sacro-Uiac  Synchondrosis, 

ClaUf  Amphiarthroeis. 

This,  like  the  symphysis  pubis,  is  an  amphiarthrodial  articula- 
tion, but  it  diflfers  from  the  pubic  joint  in  that,  besides  having 
an  interosseous  or  symphysial  cartilage,  and  being  surrounded 
by  ligaments,  the  bones  are  further  also  lield  together  by  a 
strong  interosseous  ligainmt. 

The  bones  entering  into  the  joint  are  the  sacrum  and  ilium. 

The  Sacrum. — By  its  broad  irregular  lateral  border  the  sacrum 
articulates,  with  the  uneven  inner  surface  of  the  posterior  portion 
of  the  expanded  wing  of  the  ilium.  It  is  only  the  portion  of 
this  border  which  corresponds  with  the  amalgamated  transverse 
processes  of  the  three  upper  sacral  vertebne  that  is  in  apposi- 
tion with  the  ilium ;  the  rest  of  the  lateral  border  is  free,  and 
gives  attachment  behind  to  the  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament, 
in  front  to  the  oblique  fibres  of  the  inferior  sacro-iliac  ligament, 
and  along  its  free  edge  to  the  small  sacro-sciatic  ligament. 

The  articulating  portion  of  the  lateral  border  diminishes  in 
antero-posterior  measurement  as  it  descends,  being  at  the  base 
of  the  sacrum  nearly  two  inches,  and  at  its  lower  part  but 
little  more  than  one  inch  from  before  backwards.  Vertically 
it  measures,  in  front,  l)etween  two  and  two  and  a  half  inches, 
and  corresponds  pretty  accurately  with  the  vertical  measure- 
ment of  the  ear-shaped  facet  of  the  ilium.  Above  it  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  smooth  concave  surface  of  the  base  by  a  sharp 
prominent  edge,  which  extends  from  the  posterior  angle  of  the  first 
transverse  process  forwards  to  the  front  surface  of  the  sacrum. 

In  front,  a  prominent,  still  sharper,  and  somewhat  sinuous 
edge  separates  it  from  the  grooves  on  the  front  surface  or 
"  hollow"  of  the  sacrum,  wliich  run  outwards  from  the  three 
upper  anterior  sacral  foramina,  as  well  as  from  the  ridges  be- 
tween the  grooves.  Posteriorly  it  is  limited  by  the  projecting 
tubercles  of  tlie  fused  transverse  processes,  and  is  separated 
from  the  three  superior  posterior  sacral  foramina  by  a  ridge, 
connecting  the  tubercles  with  one  another.  Inferiorly,  a  rough 
curved  ridge  passes  from  the  tubercle  of  junction  of  the  third 
and  fourth  transverse  processes  to  the  front  edge  of  the  bone, 
and  separates  the  articulating  from  the  non-articulating  portion 
of  the  lateral  surface. 
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The  articulating  portion  is  fuither  divided  by  a  vertical  "/"- 
shaped  prominent  ridge  into  two  unequal  parts ;  the  front  part 
fonns  an  ear-shaped  facet  for  the  connecting  cartilage,  and  tlie 
hinder  part  gives  attachment  to  the  interosseous  ligament.  The 
fcucd  projects  laterally  beyond  the  rest  of  the  bone,  and  occupies 
the  anterior  and  greater  portion  of  the  surface,  being  one  inch  and 
a  half  wide  above,  and  rather  more  than  half  an  inch  wide 
below.  It  is  not  so  nearly  "  ear-shaped"  as  the  corresponding 
facet  on  the  ilium,  being  longer  ^dth  the  angle  formed  by  the 
front  and  superior  borders,  less  rounded,  and  more  rectangular. 
This  angle  projects  further  forward  than  any  other  part  of  the 
bone.  The  facet  is  concave  from  alK)ve  downwards,  as  well  as 
from  side  to  side ;  its  posterior  edge,  which  is  raised  and 
sharply  cut,  is  concave,  with  the  concavity  looking  backwards 
and  upwards ;  the  anterior  edge  is  convex  and  sharp,  and  sepa- 
rates the  lateral  surface  from  the  "  hollow"  of  the  sacrum. 

Tht  r(mgh  uneven  surface,  behind  the  facet,  for  the  interosseous 
ligament,  is  of  the  form  of  an  italic  /,  curving  backwards  above 
and  forwards  below.  It  is  like  a  rough  excavation  in  the  side  of 
the  bone,  with  a  broad  ridge  crossing  it  (like  the  cross  line  of  the 
"f")  about  the  middle  ;  this  ridge  which  is  formed  by  the  united 
transverse  processes  of  the  first  and  second  vertebnp,  gives  strong 
attachment  to  the  interosseous  ligament,  and  separates  a  deep 
recess  in  the  lateral  mass  of  the  first  from  another  in  the  lateral 
mass  of  the  second,  and  sometimes  of  the  third  sacral  vertebrae. 
Into  the  upper  of  these  two  recesses  or  depressions  is  received 
a  rough  process  of  the  ilium,  whereby  the  two  tones  are  locked 
into  one  another,  while  ligamentous  fibres  further  unite  these 
parts  of  them  together ;  the  lower  recess  does  not  receive  any 
corresi)onding  process  of  iliimi,  but  gives  attachment  to  some 
very  strong  fibres  of  the  interosseous  ligament,  between  which 
a  quantity  of  fat  and  some  of  the  articular  vessels  and  a  nei-ve 
are  lodged.  When  united  ^4th  the  ilium,  the  ridge  is  on  the 
same  level  as  the  posterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium ;  some- 
times the  lower  recess  is  subdivided  into  two  by  a  second  ridge, 
formed  by  the  united  transverse  processes  of  the  second  and 
third  vertebrae. 

The  Iuum. — On  the  posterior  part  of  the  inner  surface  of  the 
wing  of  the  ilium  is  a  very  irregular  rough  surface,  the  anterior 
four-fifths  of  which  articulate  with  the  sacrum,  while  the  posterior 
superior  fifth  projects  backwards  and  inwards  over  the  posterior 
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surface  of  the  upper  part  of  the  sacrum,  and  assists  very  consider* 
ably  in  deepening  the  sacral  groove  for  the  erector  spinae  muscles. 
This  rough  plane  is  irregularly  quadrilateral ;  its  posterior  border 
is  formed  by  about  three  inches  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium;  its 
anterior,  by  a  prominent  raised  lip  two  inches  long,  and  situated 
at  a  distance  varying  from  three-fourths  to  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  above  and  behind  the  border  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic 
notch ;  its  superior  border  is  also  a  raised  lip,  about  three  inches 
long,  extending  forwards  from  the  crest  of  the  ilium  in  a  line 
with  the  ilio-pectineal  ridge,  it  separates  the  articular  facet  from 
the  iliac  fossa ;  inferiorly,  the  border  is  not  more  than  an  inch 
and  a  half,  and  corresponds  with  the  posterior  superior  and  posterior 
inferior  spines  of  the  ilium,  and  the  notch  between  them. 

Extending  the  whole  length  of  the  anterior  and  along 
nearly  the  front  half  of  the  superior  borders,  is  an  uneven  ear^ 
shaped  facet,  half  an  inch  wide  at  its  narrowest  part,  and  some- 
what wider  above,  where  the  anterior  and  superior  borders  of 
the  articular  surface  form  a  well-rounded  angle  with  the  con- 
vexity forwards.  This  facet,  like  the  corresponding  one  on  the 
sacrum,  gives  attachment  to  the  connecting  cartilage.  Behind 
it  the  bone  is  undulating  enough  for  the  attachment  of  the 
strong  interosseous  ligament,  and  about  half-way  between  the 
upper  and  lower  borders  there  is  generally  a  large  rough  pro- 
minence, which  fits  into  the  rough  superior  depression  or  recess 
of  the  sacrum,  above  the  transverse  process  of  the  united  first 
and  second  sacral  vertebrae.  Immediately  behind  the  lower 
end  of  the  ear-shaped  facet,  and  curving  upwards  from  the 
notch  between  the  posterior  spines  of  the  iliimi,  is  a  well-marked 
groove,  sometimes  overhung  by  a  bony  plate,  for  the  lodgment 
and  protection  of  the  articular  branch  of  the  superior  gluteal 
nerve  and  gluteal  artery.  Along  the  inner  side  of  the  crest  of 
the  ilium  the  bone  is  less  uneven,  and  here  affords  attachment  to 
the  posterior  sacro-iliac  and  the  ilio-lumbar  ligaments,  and  gives 
origin  to  the  erector  spinae  and  quadratus  lumbonmi  muscles. 

The  articular  rough  portion  forms  with  the  smooth  iliac 
fossa  of  the  Uium  an  angle  of  140°,  for  while  the  part  of 
the  bone  forming  the  fossa  for  the  iliacus  muscle  curves  in- 
wards behind,  the  rest  of  the  bone  inclines  backwards  and 
curves  downwards  in  order  to  overhang  the  sacrum.  By  this 
means  the  sacrum  is  received  upon  a  surface  of  the  ilium  much 
wider  than  the  lateral  border  of  the  sacrum  itself ;  and  while 
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it  is  overhung  by  the  iKiim  behind,  it  is  somewhat  underhung 
by  it  below.  Moreover,  the  weight  of  the  trunk  transmitted 
through  the  base  of  the  sacrum,  and  especially  along  the  ridges 
which  extend  from  the  articulating  centrum  for  the  fifth 
lumbar  vertebra  to  the  rounded  angle  of  the  ear-shaped  facet, 
is  thus  communicated  directly  to  the  strongest  part  of  the  ilium — 
viz.,  along  the  brim  of  the  true  pelvis.  This  brim  forms  an 
arch  of  which  the  sacnmi  is  the  key-stone,  and  which,  descend- 
ing from  the  lumbar  portion  of  the  spine  at  an  angle  of  150°, 
transmits  the  whole  weight  of  the  trunk  to  tlie  heads  of  the 
femora  in  the  standing  posture,  and  along  the  ischial  arches,  to 
the  tuberosities  of  the  ischium  in  the  sitting  attitude. 

The  outer  surface  or  reverse  side  of  the  articular  portion  of 
the  ilium  forms  a  portion  of  the  gluteal  fossa  or  dorsum  ilii, 
from  which  the  gluteus  medius  arises.  It  is  also  marked  by 
an  oblique  rough  ridge  running  downwards  and  backwards  to 
the  back  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic  notch,  and  giving  origin,  like 
the  bone  behind  it,  to  the  gluteus  maximus  muscle. 

The  Ligaments. — Ligaments  surround  the  articulation  on 
every  side,  and  cover  in  the  symphysial  cartilage.  In  addition, 
numerous  scattered  but  strong  bands  pass  between  the  apposed 
surfaces  of  the  bones,  so  as  to  form  a  strong  interosseous 
ligament. 

The  anterior  ligament  consists  of  well-marked  glistening 
fibres,  thickening  the  periosteum  and  forming  part  of  a  con- 
tinuous covering  over  the  joint.  It  passes  uninterruptedly  into 
the  superior  ligament  above,  and  into  the  inferior  ligament  below. 
It  blends  witli  the  periosteum  of  the  sacrum  and  ilium,  and 
becomes  thinner  as  it  stretches  away  from  the  united  edges  of 
the  bones.  It  extends  from  the  first  three  bones  of  the  sacrum 
to  the  ilium  above  the  great  sacro-iliac  foramen. 

The  superior  ligament  extends  across  tlie  upper  margins  of 
the  joint  between  the  base  of  the  sacrum  and  the  iliac  fossa. 
It  is  far  stronger  behind,  especially  beneath  the  transverse  pro- 
cess of  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra,  than  elsewhere;  but  it  is 
also  well  marked  along  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  where  it  is 
thickened  by  some  closely  packed  fibres  which  pass  forwards 
into  the  periosteum  covering  the  ilio-pectineal  line,  and  back- 
wards along  the  oblique  ridge  of  the  sacrum  to  the  anterior 
sacral  ligament.  This  ligament  is  connected  with  the  strong 
sacro-lumbar  ligament,  which  spreads  outwards  and  forwards 
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over  the  joint  to  reach  the  iliac  fossa  and  the  ilio-pectineal 
line. 

The  posterior  ligament  is  of  very  great  strength,  and  consists 
of  a  strong  expansion  of  fibres  between  the  back  of  the  sacrum 
and  the  posterior  two  inches  of  the  iliac  crest,  including  the  pos- 
terior superior  spine  of  the  ilium.  In  addition  to,  and  strength- 
ening the  back  of  this  fibrous  expansion,  at  its  upper  part,  there 
are  two  or  three  strong  rounded  bundles  of  ligamentous  fibres, 
which  extend  more  or  less  transversely  from  the  inner  surface 
of  the  iliac  crest  (1)  to  the  articular  process  of  the  first  sacral 
vertebra,  and  (2)  to  the  bone  between  it  and  the  first  posterior 
sacral  foramen.  Another  strong  band  passes  from  the  ilium 
to  the  articular  tubercle  of  the  second  sacral  vertebra,  and 
forms  a  ridge  over  the  second  sacral  foramen,  under  which  the 
second  posterior  sacral  nerve  passes.  An  oblique  band  often 
connects  this  last  fasciculus  with  the  articular  process  of  the 
first  sacral  vertebra. 

Over  the  lower  part  of  the  back  of  the  joint  fibres  run 
obliquely  downwards  and  inwards  from  the  inner  surface  of 
the  hindermoet  inch  of  the  iliac  crest  (where  they  are  attached 
under  cover  of  some  of  the  transverse  fibres)  to  the  side  of  the 
sacrum,  external  to  the  second  and  third  posterior  sacral  foramina. 
To  the  edge  of  this  ligament  is  attached  the  limibar  fascia 
covering  the  erector  spinae  muscle. 

The  inferior  ligament  is  covered  behind  by  the  upper  end  of 
the  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament.  It  consists  of  some  strong 
fibres  which  extend  upwards  from  the  lateral  border  of  the 
sacrum  below  the  articular  facet,  to  th^  posterior  iliac  spines, 
while  some  are  attached  on  the  deep  surface  of  the  ilium  above 
the  inter-spinous  notch  and  join  the  inter-articular  ligament. 
Some  of  the  anterior  fibres  of  this  ligament  are  very  distinct, 
and  take  a  very  oblique  course  upwards  and  outwards  beneath 
the  lower  fibres  of  the  anterior  ligament. 

The  inter-articular  or  interosseous  ligament  is  the  strongest 
of  all,  except  perhaps  the  posterior  sacro-iliac.  It  consists  of 
fibres  of  different  lengths  passing  in  various  directions  between 
the  rough  surfaces  of  the  two  bones.  These  fibres  are  attached 
alike  to  the  depressions  and  to  the  intervening  ridge  of  %  the 
sacrum  on  the  one  side,  and  to  the  corresponding  portions 
of  the  ilium  on  the  other.  Immediately  above  the  inter- 
spinous  notch  of  the  ilium  the  fibres  of  this  ligament  are  very 
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of  the  ilium,  on  the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebne,  and  on 
the  sacrum,  as  well  as  upon  the  tuber  ischii.  The  amoimt 
of  leverage  which  these  processes  afifoixi  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  tuberosities  of  the  ischium,  in  proportion  as  they  are  farther 
away  from  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  pelvis — ^az.,  a  line 
drawn  through  the  head  of  the  femur  and  acetabulum  on  each 
side.  Thus  these  muscles  get  a  much  more  advantageous 
purchase  on  the  pelvis,  and  their  power  in  extending  the 
trunk  on  the  thighs  is  considerably  greater  than  if  they 
had  been  limited  in  their  attachment,  as  they  are  stated  to 
be,  to  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium.  This  fact,  which  seems 
hitherto  to  have  been  overlooked,  gives  great  importance 
to  the  ligament,  and  affords  a  much  more  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  its  size  and  wide  connexions  than  that  usually  given — 
viz.,  that  it  assists  in  closing  Uie  pelvis.  It  is  not  requisite  for 
the  latter  purpose,  as  the  muscles  of  the  outlet  are  sufficient  for 
this,  while  the  viscera  of  the  pelvis  are  supported  by  their  own 
immediate  connexions  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  common  experience, 
when  these  become  relaxed,  the  rectum  and  uterus  descend 
and  become  prolapsed,  in  spite  of  the  ligaments ;  wliilst  the 
whole  tendency  of  the  bladder  during  distension  is  to  rise  out 
of,  and  not  to  descend  in,  the  pelvic  cavity. 

The  Small  Sacro-sciatic  Ligament, — The  small  or  anterior 
ligament  is  triangular  and  thin,  with  its  base  at  the  sacrum  and 
coccyx,  and  its  apex  at  the  spine  of  the  ischium.  Its  fibres 
decussate  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  tlie  large  L'gament, 
so  that  the  anterior  and  lower  fibres  pass  upwards  to  the 
highest  point  of  the  ischial  spine.  It  is  situated  in  front  of 
the  central  part  of  the  great  ligament  as  it  passes  transversely 
outwards  and  forwards,  and  is  closely  connected  with  it  near 
the  sacral  attachment.  It  springs  from  the  lateral  border  of 
the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  from  the  front  of  the  sacnmi  both 
above  and  below  the  level  of  the  fourth  sacral  foramen,  and 
from  the  coccyx  nearly  as  low  down  as  its  apex.  At  the 
ischium  it  is  attached  to  the  front  surface,  and  the  upper  and 
lower  borders  of  the  ischial  spine  as  far  outwards  as  its  base. 
In  front  it  gives  supi)ort  to  the  coccygeus  muscle,  which  covers 
it  on  the  pelvic  aspect.  Behind  it  is  so  hidden  by  tlie  great 
ligament  that  only  about  the  outer  inch,  and  a  part  of  its 
attachment  to  tlie  coccyx,  can  be  seen  from  tlie  gluteal  aspect. 
Besides  separating  the  gi-eat  from  the  small  sciatic  foramen,  and 
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giving  attcushment  to  the  coccygeus  muscle,  it  strengthens  the 
thin  expansion  of  the  great  ligament  where  this  latter  is  giving 
origin  to  the  gluteus  maximus  miiscle,  and  yet  is  unsupported 
by  bone. 

These  two  ligaments  give  great  additional  security  to  the  union 
of  the  sacrum  with  the  ilium,  and  serve  to  hold  the  sacrum  and 
coccyx  together  along  their  edges. 

The  ilia  are  connected  and  held  together,  and  to  the  spines 
of  the  sacrum,  by  means  of  the  strong  lumbar  fascia,  which 
being  attached  to  these  bony  points  assists  in  retaining  the 
ilia  upon  the  sides  of  the  sacrum. 

The  Arteries. — All  the  arteries  of  the  joint  are  derived 
from  the  branches  of  the  internal  iliac  trunk. 

1.  The  gluteal  artery,  after  giving  ofiF  its  nutrient  branch 
to  the  ilium  and  as  it  is  passing  thi'ough  the  great  sacro-sciatic 
foramen  above  the  pyriformis  muscle,  sends  a  vessel  of  some 
size  to  the  lower  part  of  the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis,  which  it 
enters  on  the  pelvic  aspect  of  the  joint  Numerous  smaU 
branches  perforate  the  iliac  attachment  of  the  great  sacro- 
sciatic  ligament  and  reach  the  margin  of  the  joint. 

2.  The  ilio-lumbar  artery,  after  dividing  into  iliac  and 
lumbar  branches,  supplies  the  upper  part  of  the  joint.  The 
lumbar  division  sends  downwards  through  the  lumbo-sacral  and 
superior  sacro-sciatic  ligaments  a  large  branch.  After  laying 
open  the  joint  this  articidar  vessel  can  be  traced  a  long  way 
down  behind  the  connecting  cartilage  and  amongst  the  fibres 
of  the  interosseous  ligament.  As  it  descends  it  ramifies  freely 
in  several  directions,  supplying  the  surroimding  structures. 

Small  twigs  from  the  iliac  portion  of  the  artery  often 
penetrate  the  anterior  ligament  and  enter  the  cartilage. 

3.  Two  or  three  of  tlie  sacral  spinal  arteries,  after  they  have 
emerged  from  the  posterior  sacral  foramina,  give  off  small 
twigs  to  the  articulation.  These  penetrate  between  the  bundles 
of  the  posterior  ligament.  A  very  distinct  branch  passes  from 
the  second  posterior  sacral  artery,  runs  downwards  beneath  the 
oblique  portion  of  the  posterior  sacro-sciatic  ligament,  and 
passes  into  the  joint  at  the  notch  between  the  posterior  spines 
of  the  ilium.  This  artery  runs  amongst  the  fatty  tissue  of  the 
joint,  and  often  grooves  the  ilium  behind  the  lower  end  of  the 
ear-shaped  facet. 

Other  small  branches  from  the  lateral  sacral  (or  the  lower  of 
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the  two  when  more  than  one  is  present)  supply  the  front  and 
lower  part  of  the  joint. 

The  Nerves. — ^The  nen-es  are  derived  from  the  posterior 
sacral  spinal  nerves,  from  the  lumbo-sacral  cord,  and  probably 
from  the  lumbar  as  well  as  the  sacral  plexus. 

1.  The  superior  gluteal,  a  branch  of  the  lumbo-sacral  cord, 
as  it  passes  through  the  great  sacro-sciatic  notch  above  the  pyri- 
formis  with  the  gluteal  artery  sends  a  small  nerve  with  the 
articular  branch  of  that  artery  into  the  lower  part  of  the  joint. 

2.  The  part  of  the  sacral  plexus  formed  by  the  limibo- 
sacral  cord  and  first  sacral  nerve  is  in  close  proximity  to  the 
joint,  and  gives  off  one  or  two  small  filaments  to  the  front  part 
of  it 

8.  The  external  branches  of  the  first  and  second  posterior 
sacral  nerves,  as  they  pass  beneath  the  multifidus  spime  and 
under  part  of  the  posterior  ligament  of  the  joint,  send  some 
small  t^igs  to  the  back  part  of  it. 

4.  The  obturator  branch  of  the  lumbar  plexus  lies  over  the 
front  of  the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis,  though  not  quite  so  near 
to  it  as  the  lumbo-sacral  cord.  I  cannot  state  from  my  own 
knowledge  that  it  supplies  the  joint,  but  Mr.  Hilton  is  disposed 
to  think  it  does,  and  remarks  in  liis  work  on  Best  and  Pain, 
that  the  nerv'e  "  would  be  likely  to  suffer  from  its  proximity  to 
it  when  diseased." 

BuRSiE. — There  are  no  bursce  in  connexion  with  the  sacro- 
iliac synchondrosis,  as  there  is  no  pressure  fi-om  witliout  exerted 
upon  it,  and  no  tendons  play  about  it. 

The  Muscles. — There  are  several  large  and  important  muscles 
in  relation  with  and  taking  origin  near  tliis  joint,  but  none  of 
them  produce  any  movement  between  the  two  bones.  It  ^nll 
be  noticed  that  each  of  the  muscles  arises  from  both  bones,  so 
that  during  their  action  they  are  not  exercising  any  strain  upon 
the  ligaments  of  the  articulation  by  pulling  the  bones  apart,  as 
might  be  the  case  if  each  muscle  had  been  connected  with  only 
one  bone. 

1.  Through  the  medium  of  the  lumbar  aponeurosis,  the 
latissimus  dorsi  is  attached  to  the  sacral  spines  and  posterior 
part  of  the  iliac  crest. 

2.  The  erector  spince  arises  by  muscular  fibres  from  the 
posterior  fifth  of  the  iliac  crest,  and  by  tendinous  fibres  from  the 
hinder  part  of  the  itium  and  from  the  lower  part  of  the  sacrum 
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and  sacral  spines.     It  is  inseparably  united  with  tlie  lumbar 
aponeurosis. 

3.  The  midtifidus  spinse  arises  from  the  groove  at  the  back 
of  the  sacrum  as  low  as  the  fourth  sacral  vertebra,  from  the 
inner  side  of  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  iliac  crest,  and 
from  the  posterior  sacro-Uiac  ligament. 

4.  The  iliacus  arises  from  the  base  of  the  sacrum  and  the 
iliac  fossa  of  the  innominate,  as  well  as  from  the  ligaments 
over  the  upper  part  of  the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis.  The  psoas 
magnus  passes  over  the  front  and  inner  side  of  the  joint,  but 
is  not  attached  to  either  the  sacrum  or  ilium. 

6.  The  pyriformis  passes  over  the  front  of  the  articulation, 
and  by  its  origin  is  connected  with  both  bones,  as  well  as  with 
the  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament. 

6.  The  gluteus  maximus  arises  from  the  vertebral  aponeu- 
rosis which  is  attached  to  the  sacrum  and  ilium;  from  the 
posterior  angle  of  the  ilium,  from  the  back  and  lower  part  of 
the  sacrum,  and  from  the  great  sciatic  ligament.  It  is  thus  in 
relation  with  the  inferior  posterior  aspect  of  the  joint. 

The  Movements. — It  is  quite  clear,  from  the  nature  of  the 
osseous  surfaces,  from  the  wedge-shape  of  the  sacrum,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  locked  in  between  the  ossa  innominata, 
as  well  as  from  the  amphiarthrodial  character  of  the  articulation, 
that  there  can  be  no  actual  movement  of  one  bone  upon  the 
other.  While  the  joint  serves  a  useful  purpose  in  breaking 
shocks,  and  in  preventing  concussions  of  the  spinal  cord  and 
brain,  the  interosseous  cartilage  is  too  thin  and  too  firmly  fixed 
to  the  bones  to  allow  even  of  any  appreciable  yielding,  such  as 
occurs  upon  the  intervertebral  discs. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  in  disease  of  this  joint  sufficient 
loosening  of  the  ligaments  and  swelling  of  the  cartilage  take 
place  to  permit  of  slight  movement,  and  that  thus  is  to  be 
explained  some  of  the  pain  experienced  in  such  cases  during 
sitting  and  standing;  positions  whereby  the  sacrum  imder 
these  circumstances  would  tend  to  force  apart  the  ossa  inno- 
minata, and  rotate  to  a  slight  degree  upon  its  own  transverse 
axis.  It  was  for  centuries  a  received  opinion  that  during 
parturition  and  pregnancy  this  joint,  as  well  as  the  pubic 
symphysis,  becomes  loosened,  so  as  to  allow  of  an  increase  in 
the  diameter  of  the  pelvic  cavity,  by  a  partial  separation  of 
the  bones,  or  by  their  movement  upon  one  another.     When,  as 
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occaflionally  liappens,  this  is  the  case,  the  movement  at  the 
sacroiliac  joint  must  be  caused  by  the  abdominal  muscles 
acting  either  directly  by  raising  the  pubis,  and  thereby  rotating 
the  innominate  bones  on  the  sacrum ;  or  indirectly,  and  by  the 
contractile  efforts  of  the  uteiiis,  in  propelling  the  head  of  the 
foetus,  whereby  the  ligaments  are  stretched  and  the  capacity  in- 
creased by  a  force  thus  applied  from  within  the  pelvic  cavity. 

The  shape  of  the  sacrum,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  articu- 
lates with  the  ossa  innominata,  render  its  position  a  secure  and 
ordinarily  an  immovable  one.  Being  doubly  wedge-shaped, 
with  its  broader  surfaces  at  the  base  and  on  the  front,  disloca- 
tion by  forces  acting  from  above  downwards,  as  well  as  from 
before  backwards,  is  amply  provided  against. 

Nor  are  there  wanting  provisions  against  the  forward  displace- 
ment of  the  sacrum.  If  sections  are  made  of  the  sacrum  at  different 
levels  from  above  downwards,  it  will  be  foimd  that  although 
the  majority  show  the  anterior  surface  of  the  bone  to  be  wider 
than  the  posterior,  yet  that  at  a  level  about  opposite  to  the 
middle  of  the  auricular  facet  the  posterior  surface  is  generally 
somewhat  broader  than  the  anterior.  Again,  the  sinuous  cha- 
racter of  the  opposed  surfaces  of  the  sacrum  and  ilium  is  such 
that  eminences  of  the  one  are  received  into  fossae  on  the  other. 
The  posterior  extremity  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium  on  each  side 
projects  backwards  considerably  over  the  upper  part  of  the 
sacrum,  and  by  doing  so  diminishes  the  effect  of  any  violence 
before  it  reaches  the  back  of  the  sacrum.  The  direction  of 
the  fibres  of  the  posterior  sacro-iliac  ligament  is  forwards  and 
inwards  from  the  ilium  to  the  sacrum ;  the  fibres  of  the  sacro- 
lumbar  ligament  radiate  upon  the  iliac  fossa,  and  blend  with 
the  superior  sacro-iliac  ligament,  while  the  ilio-lumbar  ligament 
passes  outwards  to  a  firm  attachment  along  the  iliac  crest.  All 
these  conditions  obviate  the  forward  displacement  of  the  sacrum, 
by  preventing  the  base  of  the  bone  from  being  carried  for- 
wards ;  wliile  the  attachment  of  the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments  to 
the  ischium  on  the  one  side,  and  to  the  edges  and  posterior 
surface  of  the  sacrum  on  the  other,  prevents  the  tilting  back- 
wards and  upwards  of  the  lower  end  of  the  bone.  In  this 
manner  rotation  forwards  is  as  entirely  checked  as  rotation 
backwards  is  by  the  shape  and  position  of  the  sacrum. 

The  downward  displacement  of  the  sacrum   is   impossible, 
because  of  the  expanded  width  of  the  base ;  whilst  the  weight 
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of  the  apine  and  the  connexiona  of  the  ligaments,  including  the 
ilio-  and  sacro-lumbar  and  the  great  aacro-sciatic,  prevent  its 
diaplacenient  upwards  by  any  forces  which  compreas  the 
haunchea,  and  which  may  be  powerful  enough  to  break  the 
bonea  of  the  peh'ic  wall,  without  diaturbing  the  synch ondroaes. 
The  anterior  and  downward  displacements  of  the  sacrum  are 
like wiae  prevented  by  the  interosseous  and  posterior  sacro-sciatic 
ligaments.  Passing  as  tliey  do  between  the  ilia  and  the  aacrum, 
they  act  in  the  same  manner  as  the  chains  of  a  suspension 
bridge  to  support  the  sacrum,  the  spines  of  the  ilia  being  the 
buttresses  of  the  auspension  bridge.  Tliese  ligaments,  too,  while 
they  resist  forces  directed  downwards  and  forwards  upon  the 
1,  at  the  same  time  draw  the  bones  more  tightly  together : 

Duo  BAH  II. 

Dikgnm  of  SMtion  of  Pelvii  through  Cotylo-ucral  Arch. 


L  Poat«rior  Spine 'of  ilium,    be.  Baie  of  ■urnm.   d.  Posterior  •Kero-iii>ciigkment. 
c  IntsroiMoni  ligsnieiit.    /  Bsr-slikpcd  connaotiuK  cutiUva. 
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the  more  tightly  the  greater  the  disturbing  force.  Tliis  will  be 
understood  by  i-eferring  to  the  diagram  of  the  section  of  tlie  pehas 
through  the  cotylo-sacral  arch.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
direction  of  the  ligaments  is  such  as  to  hold  upwards  and 
backwards  the  sacrum  between  the  ilia ;  and  that  their  sec- 
tion is  triangular  owing  to  the  ligaments  "becoming  narrower 
where  they  fit  into  the  angle  between  the  bones.  The  sus- 
pension bridge  construction  of  the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis  is 
admirably  adapted  to  give  strength  and  elasticity  to  the  pehis. 

While  the  "  aitjh"  construction  (aided  by  muscular  contrac- 
tion which  assists  to  hold  the  bones  firmly  together,  and  tlius 
to  increase  the  strength  of  the  arch)  affords  a  strong  support 
for  the  trunk,  the  various  ligaments  of  this  articulation, 
together  with  the  ilio-lumbar  ligament,  break  the  force  of 
sudden  shocks  through  the  resiliency  of  their  "suspension  chain" 
like  arrangement 

The  wedge-shape  of  the  base  of  the  sacrum,  and  the  wavy 
section  of  the  joint,  are  well  seen  in  the  above  diagram. 

The  Sacrd-coccygeal  Articulation. 

ClaUj  Amphiarthrotis. 

This  is  by  no  means  the  unimportant  joint  whicli  its  small 
size  and  tlie  meagre  descriptions  given  of  it  would  lead  one  to 
suppose.  As  regards  its  perfection  as  an  amphiarthrodial 
joint ;  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments 
which  assist  in  binding  the  bones  togetlier ;  the  importance  of 
the  muscles  which  act  upon  it,  and  the  large  size  of  some 
of  them ;  and  lastly  the  free  nerve  and  arterial  supply  to  the 
parts  about  it,  the  articulation  is  well  worthy  the  consideration 
of  the  anatomist  From  the  part  it  plays  during  parturition  in 
modifying  the  shape  and  diameter  of  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis, 
it  attracts  the  notice  of  the  accoucheur ;  while  from  its  being 
occasionally  the  seat  of  real  disease  and  frequently  of  hysterical 
pains,  the  attention  of  the  surgeon  has  often  to  be  given  to  it. 
It  especially  interests  the  surgeon  to  know  the  nerves  and 
muscles  connected  with  the  joint,  so  tliat  he  may  by  putting 
the  muscles  at  rest  be  able  to  release  it  fi*om  the  nerv^e  u-ritation 
excited  by  muscular  contractions. 

TuE  Sacrum  articulates  with  the  coccyx  by  means  of  an 
oval-shaped  and  nearly  flat  surface  at  its  apex,  which  forms 
the  inferior  disc  of  the  body  of  the  last  sacral  vertebra.     The 
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long  axis  of  this  surface  is  transverse  and  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  from  side  to  side.  It  is  bevelled  slightly  down- 
wards in  front.  From  the  sides  of  this  facet  the  lateral 
border  of  the  sacrum  curves  upwards  and  outwards  to  the  angle 
of  the  sacrum,  forming  a  notch  or  concavity  looking  downwards 
and  outwards,  to  which  the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments  are  attached. 

In  a  line  with  the  amalgamated  articular  processes  of  the 
upper  sacral  vertebrae  are  the  sacral  comua,  which  project 
downwards  somewhat  towards  the  ascending  comua  of  the 
coccyx,  from  which  they  are  separated,  however,  by  an  interval 
varying  from  one-fourth  to  half  an  inch. 

Between  the  sacral  cornua  is  the  opening  of  the  spinal  canal, 
which  is  exposed  to  a  variable  extent  in  different  bones 
according  as  the  laminae  of  the  fourth  and  third  sacral  vertebras 
do  or  do  not  meet  in  the  middle  line.  The  backs  of  the 
exposed  sacral  bodies  are  covered  in  the  recent  state  by  the 
posterior  common  ligament  of  the  spinal  colimm  and  give  sup- 
port to  the  filum  terminale,  lowest  spinal  nerves  and  their 
ganglia,  and  the  fatty  tissue  of  the  canal. 

The  Coccyx  articulates  with  the  apex  of  the  sacrum 
by  means  of  a  slightly  concave  facet  on  the  upper  aspect  of 
the  body  of  the  first  coccygeal  vertebra.  In  shape  and  size 
this  articular  facet  resembles  the  corresponding  one  of  the 
sacrum.  It  is  somewhat  bevelled  downwards  in  front,  and  is 
rather  broader  before  than  behind.  It  is  perhaps  altogether  a 
little  longer  than  the  surface  on  the  sacrum,  which  is  received 
upon  it.  On  each  side  of  the  body  of  the  first  coccygeal  ver- 
tebra is  an  outstanding  transverse  process,  the  upper  bordet  of 
which  is  on  the  same  level  as  the  articular  facet.  They  in- 
crease the  transverse  measurement  of  the  base  of  the  coccyx 
by  about  one-half,  so  that  if  the  upper  facet  measures  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch,  the  bone  from  tip  to  tip  of  its  transverse 
processes  measures  an  inch  and  a  half.  Laterally,  the  transverse 
processes  do  not  project  outwards  quite  so  far  as  the  angles  of 
the  sacrum,  with  which  they  form  the  "  sacro-coccygeal  notch." 
With  the  edges  of  the  notch  the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments  are 
connected,  and  the  last  sacral  nerve  escapes  from  the  spinal 
canal  behind  them.  Ascending,  behind,  from  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  transverse  processes  and  the  facet,  are  the  comua 
of  the  coccyx.  They  are  in  the  same  vertical  lines  as  the  comua 
of  the  sacrum,  and  are  from  one-sixth  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
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in  length.  Extending  between  the  comua  along  the  posterior 
border  of  the  articular  facet  is  a  ridge,  which  by  deepening  the 
margin  of  the  articular  surface  increases  its  forward  and  down- 
ward inclination. 

The  upper  half  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  first  coccygeal 
vertebra  is  smooth  and  flat  (or  even  slightly  concave),  and 
forms  the  lower  extremity  of  the  spinal  canal.  It  also  gives 
attachment  to  the  posterior  common  bgament  of  the  spinal 
column,  and  upon  it  rests  a  quantity  of  the  fatty  tissue  of 
the  spinal  canal  and  the  filum  terminale,  which  becomes  fixed 
to  the  coccyx  lower  down.  Lower  down  upon  the  back  of 
the  coccyx  the  continuation  of  the  supra-spinous  ligament 
blends  with  the  posterior  common  ligament,  and  together  with 
it  is  fixed  to  several  segments  of  the  coccyx. 

The  sloping  forwards  of  the  facets  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx 
provides  for  the  forw^ard  cun'e  of  the  terminal  part  of  the 
spinal  column;  for  although  the  shape  of  the  sacrum  itself 
secures  this  in  part,  the  cur\'e  of  the  column  at  the  sacro- 
coccygeal joint  is  still  more  marked  in  most  cases. 

The  movements  of  the  coccyx  on  the  sacrum  are  of  a  hinge- 
like character,  and  are  provided  for  by  the  absence  of  all  bony 
union  behind  the  centrum  of  each  bone.  Tlie  comua  of  the 
coccyx  on  the  front  aspect  of  their  bases  are  smooth,  and  con- 
tinuous with  the  articular  facet  of  the  coccvx,  and  are  the 
hinges  or  pivots  upon  which  the  rotation  occurs;  while  the 
apices  of  the  comua  being  free,  except  for  ligamentous  con- 
nexions, approach  in  the  backward  movement  of  the  coccyx 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  sacrum. 

In  advanced  life,  and  after  the  bodies  of  the  sacmm  and 
coccyx  are  immovably  united,  the  ligamentous  union  of  the 
comua  of  the  two  bones  is  sometimes  replaced  by  osseous 
tissue,  so  that  the  comua  of  the  sacrum  appear  to  have  been 
originally  continuous  with  those  of  the  coccyx ;  but  it  is  quite 
clear  that  if  such  had  been  the  case,  no  movement  whatever 
could  at  any  time  have  occurred  at  the  sacro-coccygeal  joint,  and 
this  would  be  a  very  serious  defect  in  this  articulation  in  the 
female.  As  a  nile,  the  imion  of  the  comua  of  the  sacnim  with 
the  coccyx  is  only  ligamentous,  even  after  the  bodies  of  the 
bones  are  ossified  together. 

Sometimes  the  segments  of  the  coccyx,  especially  the  first 
two,  move  on  one  another  long  after  the  sacro-coccygeal  joint 
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has  been  anchylosed ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  sacro-coccygeal 
joint  will  be  sometimes  found  free  after  the  several  segments 
are  immovably  united. 

Ligaments. — There  is  an  amphiarthrodial  joint  between  the 
oval-shaped  facets  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  as  there  is  be- 
tween the  bodies  of  the  several  vertebrae  in  other  parts  of  the 
column ;  but  the  sacro-coccygeal  is  by  far  the  most  movable 
of  them  all. 

Besides  the  ligaments  connecting  together  the  bodies  of  the 
sacrum  and  coccyx,  others  unite  them  behind,  and  pass  between 
their  comua  as  well  as  over  the  middle  line.  In  this  way 
the  lower  end  of  the  spinal  canal  is  covered  in,  where  the 
laminae  of  the  sacral  and  first  coccygeal  vertebrae  being  defi- 
cient it  is  left  destitute  of  a  bony  wall.  Strong  ligamentous 
tissue  binds  the  transverse  processes  of  the  coccyx  to  the  lateral 
border  of  the  sacrum. 

Intervertebral  Substance, — ^A  small  intervertebral  disc  occupies 
the  space  between  the  facets  of  the  sacnmi  and  coccyx.  On  a 
transverse  section  through  the  joint,  it  is  seen  to  be  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  wide  from  side  to  side,  but  somewhat  less 
from  before  backwards,  and  to  be  closely  connected  with  the 
ligaments  which  surround  the  bodies  of  the  two  bones.  In 
structure  it  resembles  the  rest  of  the  intervertebral  substances, 
but  is  softer  and  more  jeUy-like  than  they,  although  the 
laminae  of  the  circumferential  fibrous  portion  are  well  and 
strongly  marked. 

The  anterior  sacro-coccygeal  ligament  is  a  prolongation  of  the 
pearly-white  glistening  fibrous  structure  on  the  front  of  the 
sacrum,  which  is  continuous  above  with  the  anterior  common 
ligament  of  the  column.  It  is  in  fact  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  anterior  common  ligament,  which  is  thicker  over  this  joint 
than  over  the  central  part  of  either  of  the  bones. 

Supra-comual  Ligament, — ^At  the  back  of  the  sacrum  the 
vertebral  groove  of  the  column  becomes  very  shallow  where 
the  bone  bends  forwards,  and  ceases  to  exist  about  on  a  level 
with  the  lamina  of  the  third  vertebra.  At  this  spot  the  strong 
aponeurosis  of  the  erector  spinae,  which  elsewhere  blends  with 
the  supra-spinous  ligament  of  the  column,  becomes  inseparably 
woven  with  it,  and  is  thus  prolonged  downwards  upon  the 
back  of  the  coccyx  passing  over  the  lower  end  of  the  sacral 
portion    of    the  spinal  canal,  which  it  covers  in  where  the 
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laminse  fail  to  meet  to  form  a  rudimentary  spinous  process. 
Some  of  the  fibres  of  this  strong  membrane  run  straight 
onwards  or  even  curve  outwards  to  their  attachment ;  others, 
well  marked  and  of  a  pearly-white  appearance,  decussate  in 
buncUes  across  the  middle  line  from  the  stunted  lamina  of  one 
vertebra  to  that  of  the  next  below,  and  likewise  from  the  comu 
of  the  sacrum  to  the  comu  of  the  coccyx  on  the  opposite 
side.  The  median  non-decussating  fibres  run  over  the  back 
of  the  coccyx  to  its  tip  and  blend  with  the  posterior  conmion 
ligament  and  filum  terminale,  after  roofing  in  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  spinal  canaL 

The  supra-comual  ligament  is  composed  of  a  superficial  and 
deep  set  of  fibres,  which  may  be  separated  without  difficulty  and 
without  laying  open  the  spinal  canaL  Some  of  the  deeper-set 
extend  between  the  comu  of  the  sacrum  and  the  comu  of  the 
coccyx  on  the  same  side,  and  bridge  over  the  aperture  through 
which  the  fifth  sacral  nerve  emerges. 

Arising  from  the  posterior  surface  of  this  ligament  or  its 
lateral  extension  is  part  of  the  gluteus  maximus.  The  fascia 
covering  this  muscle  passes  freely  over  the  ligament  from  side 
to  side.  On  the  deep  surface  the  ligament  looks  towards  the 
spinal  canal,  and  lower  down  is  attached  to  the  back  of  the 
coccyx. 

Posterior  sacro-coccygeal  ligament  is  a  direct  continuation  of 
the  posterior  conmion  ligament  of  the  column.  It  consists  of 
a  well-marked  narrow  band  of  closely  packed  fibres,  which 
passes  over  the  back  of  the  coccyx,  and  at  the  lower  border  of 
the  first  segment,  or  on  the  back  of  the  second,  becomes  blended 
with  the  supra-spinous  ligament  and  the  filum  terminale. 
Resting  upon  it  are  the  fibrous  cord  continuous  with  the  spinal 
marrow  and  its  membranes,  the  last  sacral  and  coccygeal  nerves, 
the  termination  of  the  spinal  arterial  chain,  and  the  fatty 
tissue  of  the  spinal  canal. 

Intertransverse  ZigaTncnt. — Between  the  transverse  process 
of  the  coccyx  and  the  lateral  border  of  the  sacrum  below  its 
angle,  the  bones  are  firmly  held  together  by  a  quantity  of 
dense  fibrous  tissue  connected  with  the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments 
at  their  attachment  It  scarcely  deserves  a  special  name,  and 
would  be  indistinguishable  from  the  sciatic  ligaments  except  that 
the  great  sacro-sciatic  is  continuous  with  the  supra-comual  liga- 
ment, in  front  of  which  the  fifth  sacral  nerve  escapes  while  it 
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passes  behind  the  inter-transverse  fibres.  It  is  perforated  by 
small  branches  of  the  lateral  sacral  artery,  as  well  as  by  the 
coccygeal  nerve,  on  their  way  to  the  back  of  the  coccyx. 

The  Arteries  are  derived  from  the  lateral  sacral,  median 
sacnil,  and  the  anterior  arterial  column  of  the  spinal 
canal. 

Lateral  Sacral, — A  branch  of  some  size  passes  back  through 
the  ligament  above  the  transverse  process  of  the  coccyx,  and 
enters  the  spinal  canal  beneath  the  inter-comual  ligament  along* 
side  of  the  last  sacral  nerve.  It  sends  a  loop  upwards  on  the 
back  of  the  sacrum  to  anastomose  with  the  artery  which 
emerges  from  the  last  posterior  sacral  foramen,  and  one 
downwards  over  the  transverse  process  of  the  coccyx  to  join 
with  another  branch  of  the  lateral  sacral  trunk.  It  supplies  the 
structures  of  the  joint.  Four  or  five  other  branches  pierce  the 
coccygeus  muscle  and  the  sciatic  ligaments  to  reach  the  back 
of  the  coccyx  ;  one  constant  branch  takes  a  course  along  the 
coccygeal  nerve,  and  enters  the  lowest  extremity  of  the  spinal 
canal,  where  it  anastomoses  like  the  other  spinal  arteries  and 
supplies  the  sacro-coccygeal  joint. 

The  sacralis-media  sends  tiny  twigs  to  the  front  of  the  joint, 
and  others  from  the  spinal  arterial  plexus  pierce  the  joint  on 
its  posterior  aspect. 

The  Nerves. — ^The  anterior  as  well  as  the  posterior  primary 
branches  of  both  the  fifth  sacral  and  coccygeal  nerves  pass  close 
to,  and  supply  the  fibrous  structures  surroimding  this  joint 

The  posterior  branches  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  sacral  nerves 
are  partly  distributed  on  the  back  of  the  coccyx,  and  that  of 
the  fifth  joins  in  a  loop  with  the  posterior  primary  branch  of 
the  coccygeal  nerve. 

The  anterior  primary  branches  of  the  fifth  sacral  and  of  the 
coccygeal  nerve  supply  the  coccygeus  muscle,  and  turn  back- 
wards through  that  muscle  and  the  sciatic  ligaments  to  end  in 
the  soft  structures  on  the  side  and  back  of  the  coccyx. 

Further,  the  posterior  branches  of  the  second  and  third 
sacral  nerves  descend  over  the  back  of  the  sacrum,  forming 
loops  upon  the  great  sciatic  ligaments  and  supplying  the 
gluteus  maximus  muscle. 

These  same  nerves,  which  are  distributed  in  the  ligaments 
around  the  joint,  supply  the  various  muscles  which  act  upon 
the  bones. 
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The  Muscles. — The  muscles  in  connexion  with  the  sacro- 
coccygeal articulation  are — 

Tlie  gluteus  maxim  us  which,  besides  its  other  origins,  arises 
from  tlie  side  of  tlie  coccyx,  and  last  i)iece  of  the  sacrum  on 
their  dorsal  aspect,  and  from  the  back  of  the  great  sacro- 
sciatic  ligament. 

The  levator  ani  converges  to  its  insertion  at  the  middle  line ; 
posterior  fibres  of  this  muscle  are  inserted  into  the  side  of  Uie 
lower  end  of  the  coccyx  towanis  the  pelvic  aspect. 

The  coccygeus  diverges  to  its  insertion  into  the  side  of  the 
coccyx,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  sacrum  on  their  pelvic  aspect. 
It  is  supported  in  its  whole  length  by  the  small  sacro-sciatic 
ligament. 

The  external  sphincter  ani  arises  by  a  small  tendon  from  the 
tip,  and  back  of  the  coccyx. 

The  hamstring  muscles  are  attached  to  the  coccyx  through 
the  medium  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament,  with  the  fibres 
of  which  they  are  directly  continuous. 

Lastly,  a  few  muscular  fibres  have  been  described  as  some- 
times passing  from  the  lower  end  of  tlie  sacrum  to  the  coccyx, 
both  on  the  front,  and  posterior  aspects.  Those  in  front  have 
been  dignified  by  the  name  of  "  curvator  coccygis,"  and  those 
behind  by  that  of  "  extensor  coccygis." 

BuRSiE. — Tliere  is  no  bursa  usually  in  connexion  with  the 
bones  of  this  joint,  or  with  the  muscles  at  their  attachment 
to  them. 

TuE  Mo^^:MENTS. — The  movements  of  the  coccyx  on  the 
sacrum,  as  weU  as  of  the  pieces  of  the  coccyx  on  one  another, 
are  of  a  simple  backward  and  forward,  hinge-like,  character.  In 
the  act  of  defecation  the  bone  is  i)ushed  backwards  by  the 
escaping  frccal  mass,  and  in  j»arturition  by  the  fcrtus :  but  this 
backward  movement  is  regulated  and  controlled  by  the  up- 
ward and  forward  pull  of  the  levator  ani*  and  coccygeus.  The 
action  of  the  external  sphincter  ani  tends  to  pull  forwards  the 
coccyx,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  tighter  contraction  of  its  fibres 
about  tlie  anal  orifice. 

The  muscles  which  tend  to  pull  the  bone  backwards  are  the 
gluteus  maximus,  and  the  hamstring,  in  such  movements  as 
rising  from  the  bent,  or  sitting  pastui^es,  and  in  rai)id  i)rogres- 
aion,  or  in  walking  with  long  strides. 
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Inter-coccygcal  Joints, 

The  several  segments  of  the  coccyx  are  held  together  by 
prolongations  of  the  anterior,  and  posterior  common  ligaments, 
which  completely  cover  these  bony  nodules  on  their  front  and 
posterior  aspects.  Laterally  the  sacro-sciatic  ligament,  being 
attached  to  the  whole  length  of  the  coccyx,  serves  to  connect 
together  its  various  pieces.  Between  the  first  and  second  pieces 
of  the  coccyx  there  is  a  very  perfect  amphiarthrodial  joint,  with 
a  well-marked  intervertebral  substance ;  and  in  addition,  a  few 
ligamentous  fibres  pass  downwards  from  the  comu  of  the  coccyx 
on  each  side,  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  second  segment  of 
that  bone. 

The  bloodvessels  and  ner\^es  of  these  joints  are  included 
under  the  sacro-coccygeal  joint.  The  same  muscles  which  move 
the  coccyx  on  the  sacrum,  move  also  the  pieces  of  the  coccyx  on 
each  other. 

The  Symphysis  Pvhis. 

Clou,  Amphiarthrosit. 

The  bones  entering  into  this  articulation  are  the  ossa  inno- 
minata  by  their  pubic  portions,  where  they  meet  in  the  middle 
line  of  the  body.  The  joint  is  shorter  and  broader  in  the 
female  than  in  the  male,  and  like  the  other  pelvic  articulations 
is  of  much  importance  in  obstetrics. 

Pubic  Bone. — The  body  of  the  pubis  is  flat,  of  a  somewhat 
triangular  shape,  and  is  continuous  with  the  ascending  ramus 
above  and  the  descending  ramiis  below.  It  extends  from  the  obtu- 
rator foramen  to  the  articular  surface ;  measures  on  an  average 
from  one  and  three-quarters  to  one  and  a  half  inches  vertically, 
one  and  a  half  inches  from  side  to  side,  at  its  upper  part,  and 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  at  its  lower  end  ;  while  at  its  articular 
surface  it  is  five-eighths  of  an  inch  from  before  backwards.  It 
is  placed  obliquely  in  the  body,  so  that  its  posterior  surface 
looks  somewhat  upwards,  and  its  anterior  slightly  downwards ; 
the  joint  in  consequence  is  not  vertical 

It  has  two  surfaces,  namely,  anterior  and  posterior;  and 
three  borders,  namely,  superior,  internal,  and  external 

The  superior  border  forms  part  of  the  brim  of  the  true 
pelvis,  gives  attachment  to  the  rectus  abdominis  muscle,  and  is 
designated  in  different  parts  from  the  middle  line  outwaida 
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the  angle,  the  crest,  and  the  spine  of  the  pubis.  The  exteimal 
border  is  a  sharp  edge  forming  the  upper  end  of  the  inner 
boundary  of  the  obturator  foramen. 

Its  Interrud  or  Articular  Border, — It  is  ^dth  the  inner  border 
that  we  are  especially  concerned.  It  is  in  the  dried  bone  rough, 
slightly  serrated,  and  of  a  nearly  oval  outline,  but  narrower  at  the 
lower  end  than  above ;  extending  the  whole  height  of  the  pubic 
body ;  and,  owing  to  the  eversion  of  its  margins,  it  is  of  somewhat 
greater  area  than  the  thickness  of  the  body  of  the  bone  elsewhere. 
It  is  convex  from  before  backwards ;  and  sometimes  convex  from 
above  downwards,  though  occasionally  the  angle  of  the  pubis 
overhangs  it  above.  Continuous  with  it  is  the  inner  edge  of  the 
descending  ramus,  which  is  free  and  everted  so  as  to  form  with 
the  corresponding  part  of  the  opposite  lx)ne  the  i)ubic  arch. 
This  arch  widens  as  it  descends  to  the  ischial  tul)erosities,  and 
the  centre  or  summit  of  it  is  the  lower  end  of  the  pubic  articu- 
lation, ix,,  the  S3m[iphysis. 

The  Ligaments. — The  ligaments  completely  surround  the 
edges  of  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  Iwnes,  together  with  their 
intervening  and  connecting  cartilage.  They  are  called  from 
their  situations — the  superior,  anterior,  inferior,  and  posterior; 
and  the  uniting  cartilage  is  named  interosseous. 

Interosseous  FihrO'Cartilage. — Tlie  cartilage  of  the  s}Tnphysis 
varies  in  thickness  in  different  subjects,  and  is  thicker  in  the 
female  than  in  the  male.  It  is  thicker  in  front  than  Ixjhind,  and 
projects  beyond  the  edges  of  the  Iwnes,  especially  the  posterior. 
The  several  ligaments,  especially  the  lower  and  posterior,  are 
intimately  blended  with  it  at  its  margms.  It  varies  likewise 
in  its  construction — sometimes  being  \minterrui)tedly  woven 
throughout,  at  others  having  a  fissure  running  through  more  or 
less  of  the  antero-posterior  as  well  as  of  the  vertical  depth. 
Tliis  fissure  is  always  elongated  and  narrow ;  it  partially  divides 
the  cartilage  into  two  plates,  with  a  minute  viscid  pulp  or  a  little 
fluid  in  the  interspace,  and  usually  extends  about  half  the  length 
of  the  cartilage.  It  is  situated  nearer  to  the  posterior  than  the 
anterior,  and  to  the  upper  than  the  lower  border,  but  does  not 
quite  reach  to  either,  and  is  found  in  males  Jis  well  as  in 
females,  but  not  constantly  in  either  sex.  I  have  seen  it  want- 
ing in  females  who  have  died  of  cancer  of  the  pehnc  organs, 
and  whose  pelvic  bones  were  soft  enough  to  l>e  transfixed  and 
cut  through  with  a  knife.    When  the  fissure  is  not  present,  and 
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in  the  parts  beyond  it  when  it  is  present,  coarse  white  granular- 
looking  fibres  pass  from  side  to  side  through  the  substance  of 
the  cartilage,  and  firmly  weld  it  together.  On  forcibly  stretching 
the  two  bones  apart,  the  cartilage  does  not  always  or  throughout 
split  into  two  plates,  but  is  torn  from  the  bone  on  one  or  other, 
or  both  sides. 

This  symphysial  cartilage  is  immediately  adherent  to  the 
osseous  surfaces,  which  are  without  an  independent  coating  of 
ordinary  articulai*  cartilage. 

Superior  Ligamem^,, — The  superior,  or  supra-pubic,  ligament 
is  a  well-marked  stratum  of  yellowish-looking  fibres,  wliich 
extend  outwards  along  the  the  crest  of  the  pubis  on  each  side, 
and  at  the  middle  line  are  intimately  blended  with  the  inter- 
osseous cartilage.  It  gives  origin  to  the  rectus  abdominis 
tendon;  in  front,  it  is  continuous  with  the  deep  transverse 
fibres  of  the  anterior  ligament,  and  is  covered  by  the  tendons 
of  the  oblique  muscles  of  the  abdomen ;  behind,  it  is  blended 
with  the  strong  upper  part  of  the  posterior  ligament,  and  with 
the  fibres  extending  along  the  ilio-pectineal  line. 

Posterior  Ligament, — The  posterior  ligament  is  much  slighter 
than  tlie  anterior,  and,  excepting  above  and  below,  consists  of 
little  else  than  thickened  periosteum.  Near  the  upper  part  is 
a  band  of  strong  pearly  glistening  fibres,  which  reaches  the 
whole  width  of  the  pubic  bodies,  and  is  continuous  with  the 
fibres  which  thicken  the  periosteum  along  the  ilio-pectineal 
line.  Some  of  these  superior  fibres  decussate  obliquely  across 
the  middle  line,  forming  gentle  arches  with  their  concavity 
downwards.  Below,  many  of  the  upper  and  superficial  fibres 
of  the  infra-pubic  ligament  ascend  over  the  back  of  the  joint, 
interlacing  across  the  middle  line  with  fibres  from  the  opposite 
side,  as  high  as  the  middle  of  the  sjrmphysis.  Slender  fibres 
faintly  decussate  between  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  this 
ligament. 

Anterior  Ligavicnt, — ^The  anterior  ligament  is  thick  and 
strong,  and  is  closely  connected  with  the  fascial  covering  of 
the  muscles  arising  from  tlie  body  of  the  pubis.  In  front,  it 
is  covered  by  the  interlacing  filjres  of  the  pillars  of  the  ex- 
ternal abdominal  ring,  and  by  tlie  conjoined  tendon,  and  pyra- 
midalis  muscle.  It  consists  of  several  strata  of  thick  decussat- 
ing fibres  of  different  degrees  of  obliquity,  the  superficial  being 
the  most  oblique  and  extending  the  lowest  over  the  joint. 
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The  most  superficial  descending  fibres  extend  from  the  upper 
border  of  the  pubis,  cross  others  from  the  corresponding  part 
of  the  opi)osite  bone  above  the  middle  of  the  symphysis,  and 
are  attached  to  the  ramus  of  the  opposite  pubis.  The  most 
superficial  ascending  fibres,  being  inseparably  connected  with 
the  infra-pubic  ligament,  arch  upwai*ds,  decussate  \\Tith  other 
fibres  across  the  middle  line,  and  are  lost  on  the  opposite  side 
beneath  the  descending  set  In  a  deeper  stratum  the  descending 
fibres  arise  below  the  angles,  interlace  witli  others  from  the 
other  side,  but  do  not  descend  so  far  as  the  superficial  sets ; 
the  deeper  ascending  fibres  decussate,  and  reach  liigher  than  the 
more  superficial  ascending  sets ;  but,  like  them,  are  insej^arable 
from  the  inferior  ligament. 

Some  few  fibres  pass  transversely  from  side  to  side,  more 
especially  above  and  below  the  point  of  decussation  of  the 
descending  deep  set 

Inferior  Ligament, — The  inferior,  or  infra-pubic,  ligament, 
called  also  the  ligamerUum  anmatum,  is  an  aich-like  and  thick 
band  of  closely  packed  glistening  fibres,  which  fill  up  the  angle 
between  the  pubic  rami,  limit  the  symphysis  below,  and  form  a 
smooth  rounded  summit  to  the  pubic  arch,  which  is  one  of 
the  cardinal  obstetric  points  of  the  pelvis.  On  transverse  sec- 
tion it  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  like  the  supra-pubic  ligament;  it  is 
inseparably  connected  with  the  interosseous  cartilage,  and  mea- 
sures about  three-eighths  of  an  inch,  vertically,  in  the  middle  line. 
The  lower  component  fibres  pass  from  one  side  of  the  jnibic 
arch  to  the  other,  below  the  symphysis,  while  the  other  fibres 
are  shorter  and  end  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  middle  line  on 
the  opposite  side  as  they  lie  deeper  and  deei>er. 

It  has  been  stated  above,  that  the  lower  decussating  fil>res 
on  both  front  and  posterior  aspects  of  the  joint  are  prolonged 
upwards  from  the  sub-pubic  ligament ;  in  fact,  this  ligament 
may  be  said  to  split  superiorly  into  two  tliin  layers,  one  of 
which  passes  some  distance  upwards  over  the  front,  and  the 
other  over  the  back  of  the  articulation. 

Nothing  can  more  firmly  brace  the  pubic  tones  together 
than  this  interlacement  of  fibres  in  the  anterior  and  inferior 
ligaments.  "XMiatever  tendency  there  is  for  the  joint  to  be 
dislocated,  either  by  the  violent  action  of  the  abdominal 
muscles,  or  from  blows,  or  compressing  forces  ai)plied  to  the 
pelvis  as  a  whole,  or  by  weights  l)ome  or  carried  upon  the 
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crest  of  the  ilium,  is  successfully  resisted  by  the  interosseous 
cartilage  aided  by  these  strata  of  decussating  fibres. 

Passing  as  they  do  over  the  front  and  lower  part  of  the 
symphysis  in  every  direction,  they  can  withstand  considerable 
force,  no  matter  how  applied,  and  as  a  practical  consequence 
we  hear  of  fractures  of  the  pelvis  and  ischium,  but  never  of 
dislocation  at  the  symphysis. 

The  necessity  of  a  stronger  anterior  than  posterior  ligament 
arises  from  the  downward  and  forward  drag  of  the  adductor 
muscles  of  the  thighs,  and  of  the  abdominal  walls  in  stout 
persons  ;  and  from  the  tendency  of  compressing  forces  when 
applied  to  the  sides  of  the  pelvis  to  burst  forwards  the  bones 
at  this  joint,  just  as  in  fractures  of  the  ribs  from  indirect 
violence,  the  fractured  ends  start  outwards  away  from  the 
cavity  of  the  pleura. 

The  Arteries, — Numerous  small  vessels  ramify  upon  the 
posterior  surface  of  this  joint. 

Blood  is  supplied  to  the  symphysis  pubis  from  the  internal 
and  external  iliac  as  well  as  from  the  femoral  trunks  by  means 
of  small  ai*terial  twigs  which  pierce  the  interosseous  cartilage 
on  the  anterior  and  posterior  aspects  of  the  joint 

From  the  intci'nal  Uiac  trunk, — (1)  The  internal  pubic  artery 
just  before  it  passes  below  the  sub-pubic  ligament  gives  a  branch 
which  pierces  the  symphysial  cartilage  low  down  on  the 
posterior  surface. 

(2)  One  or  more  twigs  are  sent  from  the  pubic  branches  of 
the  obturator  artery  to  pierce  the  posterior  ligament,  and  enter 
the  joint  about  the  middle  or  a  little  higher. 

From  the  external  Uiac  trunk, — (3)  The  pubic  branch  of  the 
deep  epigastric  artery  sends  a  small  vessel  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  ai'ticulation.  Mounting  over  the  crest  of  the  pubis  it 
descends  through  the  tendon  of  origin  of  the  rectus  muscle,  and 
penetrates  the  front  of  the  cartilage. 

From  the  deep  feinorah — (4)  Tlie  ascending  branch  of  the 
internal  circumflex  sends  small  twigs  through  the  origin  of  the 
gracilis  to  the  front  of  the  joint. 

From  the  conwtwn  fevwral. — (5)  The  superficial  external 
pudic  sends  small  twigs  to  the  upper  and  front  part  of  the 
symphysis.  They  perfoi-ate  the  anterior  ligament,  but  do  not 
always  penetrate  the  cartilage. 

BuRSiE. — Tliere  are  no  bursae  in  connexion  with  tliis  joint. 


■> 
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The  Muscles. — There  are  muscles  on  both  the  upper  and 
anterior  aspects. 

(1)  Along  the  upper  border  of  the  articulation  is  the  redv.'^ 
abdominis,  which  arises  from  the  crest  and  superior  ligament  of 
the  pubis.  Also  attached  to  this  border  of  the  symphysis  in 
the  middle  line  is  the  linea  alba,  which  sej^arates  the  rectus  of 
one  side  from  that  of  the  other. 

Attached  to  the  front  of  the  pubis  are  the  aponeurosis  of 
the  external  oblique,  and  the  conjoined  tendon  of  the  internal 
oblique  and  transversalis  abdominis  muscles. 

(2)  That  portion  of  the  ajMmeurosls  of  the  e^vterihal  uhlique 
which  forms  the  pillars  of  the  abdominal  ring  passes  o\  er  the 
front  of  the  joint  in  the  following  way :  the  inner  fibres  of 
the  external  pillar  are  continued  over  the  crest  of  the  bone, 
and  beneath  the  spermatic  cord  in  the  male ;  form  what  is 
called  the  "  triangular  ligament ;"  and  decussate  with  the  libres 
of  the  opposite  side.  The  inner  pillar  is  attached  to  the  angle 
of  the  pubis  and  to  the  front  of  the  symphysis,  where  its 
fibres  interlace  vnX\i  those  of  the  opposite  side. 

(3)  Behind  the  external  oblique  is  the  conjoined  tendon  of 
the  internal  oblique  and  tra7i»versali8,  which  is  attached  in  part 
to  the  front  of  the  symphysis. 

(4)  Behind  and  above  this  again,  and  arismg  fixjm  ihc 
anterior  and  superior  ligaments,  is  the  small  pip-amidalis.  Im- 
mediately on  each  side  of  tlie  symphysis,  in  front,  are  the 
adductor  longus  and  t/raxnlis. 

Below  and  behind  no  muscles  are  in  connexion  with  the 
articulation ;  but  the  levator  ani,  which  arises  in  part  from  tlie 
middle  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  body  of  tlie  pubis,  is  very 
near  to  the  symphysis  beliind. 

The  Movements. — Being  an  amphiarthrodial  joint  there  is 
but  little  movement,  amoimting  only  to  a  slight  yielding  of  the 
cartilage.  Neither  muscular  action  nor  extrinsic  forces  produce 
any  appreciable  movement  in  the  ordinary  condition.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  as  the  result  of  chil(l-l)earing,  the  joint 
becomes  unnaturally  loose,  and  walking  and  standing  are 
rendered  painful  and  unsteady,  if  not  actually  impossible.  In 
the  case  of  a  lady  after  the  birth  of  her  second  child,  this  con- 
dition ensued  and  has  persisted  several  yeai-s,  in  spite  of  treat- 
ment by  rest  and  bandages ;  and  in  her  it  produces  such  a 
degree  of  insecurity,  that  she  requires  to  use  a  tight  belt  around 
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the  pehis  to  give  firmness  to  the  trunk  during  the  action 
of  the  muscles  of  tlie  thigh.  It  is  known  that  during  pregnancy 
and  parturition,  the  symphysial  cartilage  becomes  softer  and 
more  vascular,  so  as  to  permit  of  the  temporary  enlargement  of 
the  pelvis  ;  doubtless  for  tins  purpose  the  joint  is  very  freely 
supplied  with  blood.  This  being  the  case,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  the  abdominal  muscles,  attached  as  they  are  to  the  top 
and  front  of  the  joint,  would  help  to  increase  the  outlet  of  the 
pelvis  by  elevating  and  somewhat  rotating  forwards,  during 
their  expulsive  action,  the  lower  ends  of  the  ossa  pubis ;  that 
in  fact  they  would  produce  a  slight  movement  resembling  the 
movement  of  the  ribs  during  inspiration,  which  increases  the 
diameter  of  the  chest  by  theh'  elevation  and  the  rotation  out- 
wards of  their  lower  borders. 

But  it  must  also  be  remembered,  although  the  recti 
may  elevate,  and  the  oblique  muscles  may  rotate  the  pubic 
bones,  that  many  of  the  fibres  of  the  latter  decussate,  and 
that  therefore,  when  in  action,  the  tendency  of  these  muscles 
must  partly  be  to  draw  the  bones  together.  Thus  at  the  very 
moment  they  increase  the  stmin  on  the  joint,  by  forcing  down 
the  head  of  the  child,  they  give  it  greater  strength  to  bear 
the  strain. 

In  cases  in  which  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  pelvis 
is  much  contracted,  and  natural  labour  impossible,  M.  Sigault 
proposed,  in  1768,  that  division  of  the  symphysis  pubis  should 
be  performed  instead  of  Caesarian  section  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  the  child  and  delivering  the  mother.  Experiments, 
however,  prove  that  in  onler  to  gain  half  an  inch  in  the 
antero-posterior  diameter,  the  pubic  bones  must  be  separated 
to  the  extent  of  two  inches.  On  simple  division  of  the  joint, 
although  the  bones  gape  a  little,  much  force  is  re(|uired  to 
widen  the  gap,  and 'when  the  separation  extends  an  inch  and 
a  half,  it  has  been  found  that  the  sacro-iliac  ligaments  are 
lacerated,  and  much  damage  done  to  the  bladder  and  its 
attachments. 

For  these  reasons,  although  M.  Sigault  received  a  medal, 
I)ension,  and  extravagant  applause  for  his  invention,  the 
"  Sigaultean  operation"  has  been  entirely  abolished  from  obstetric 
practice,  at  any  rate  in  Great  Britain. 


CHAPTER  Vlir. 


THB  THOBAX. 


^ 


The  Thorax  is  the  name  ghren  to  the  parietes  of  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  trunk.  These  are  composed  partly  of  osseous  and 
cartilaginous,  and  partly  of  muscular  structures.  The  bones 
and  cartilages  consist  of  the  dorsal  vertebne  and  their  inter- 
yertebral  substances  behind,  the  ribs  on  either  side,  and  the 
costal  cartilages  and  the  sternum  in  front.  They  are  so  joined 
with  one  another  as  to  permit  of  free  mobility  in  various  direc- 
tions, whereby  the  cubic  capacity  of  the  thoracic  cavity  can  be 
increased  or  diminished ;  while  at  the  same  time  tliey  are  so 
securely  locked  together  as  to  afford  protection  to  the  organs 
which  they  help  to  surround. 

The  cavity  of  the  thorax  is  the  whole  of  the  space  enclosed 
by  the  five  upper  costal  arches,  and  the  circumferential  portion 
of  the  space  enclosed  by  the  seven  lower  arches.  But  more 
than  the  "  cavity  of  the  thorax"  is  walled  in  by  the  osseous, 
cartilaginous,  and  muscular  structures  which  form  "  the  thorax." 
The  diaphragm  forms  the  floor  of  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  ; 
but  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  diapliragm,  though  they  arise 
from  the  lower  six  ribs,  and  from  the  xiphoid  cartilage,  arch 
upwards  to  the  central  tendon  of  the  muscle,  which  is  placed 
as  high  as  the  level  of  the  fifth  intercostal  space.  Thus  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen  is  contained  within 
the  boundary  of  the  thoracic  fitanework.  Indeed,  in  the  mam- 
malian class  the  space  bounded  by  the  thorax  may  be  de- 
scribed as  being  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  diaphragm.  Of 
these,  the  upper  is  the  "  cavity  of  the  tliorax"  proper,  and 
contains  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  several  important  structures 
on  their  way  to  the  abdomen — ^viz.,  the  descending  aorta,  the 
oesophagus,  and  pneumo-gastric  nerves ;  the  phrenic  nerves  on 
their  way  to  the  diaphragm ;  the  ganglionated  cord  of  the 
sympathetic ;  the  thoracic  duct  also  passes  through  the  thoracic 
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cavity  on  its  way  to  the  root  of  the  neck ;  and  the  vena 
azygos  as  it  ascends  to  the  superior  vena  cava.  The  lower 
division  forms  a  large  portion  of  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen, 
and  contains  the  stomach,  liver,  spleen,  supra-renal  capsules, 
kidneys,  part  of  the  intestines,  descending  aorta  and  inferior 
cava. 

The  bony  part  of  the  thorax  in  the  human  subject  stops 
short  of  the  pelvis,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  a  moderate 
range  of  flexion  and  rotation  of  the  trunk.  To  facilitate  these 
movements  the  lowest  two  ribs  are  small,  short,  and  attached 
only  at  their  vertebral  extremity;  while  the  costal  arches 
immediately  above  slant  upwards  towards  the  median  line  in 
front,  and  each  is  attached  to  the  costal  cartilage  of  the  arch 
next  above  it. 

The  Apertures  of  the  Thorax, — ^The  superior  is  wider  from 
side  to  side  than  from  before  backwards.  It  is  about  sixteen 
inches  in  circumference,  and  being  the  smaller  end  is  called  the 
apex.  It  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  upper  end  of  the  sternum 
and  the  inter-clavicular  ligament,  laterally  by  the  first  costal 
arch  of  the  two  sides,  and  posteriorly  by  the  first  dorsal 
vertebra. 

The  inferior  aperture  is  about  thirty-one  inches  in  circum- 
ference, and  forms  the  base  of  the  chest.  It  is  bounded  in 
front  by  the  xiphoid  cartilage  and  the  cartilages  of  the  three 
superior  false  ril>s  ;  laterally  by  the  bodies  of  those  ribs,  and 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  costal  arches ;  posteriorly  by  the 
last  dorsal  vertebra. 

In  the  living  subject  the  thorax  looks  conical  with  its  base 
above ;  this  is  owing  to  the  breadth  of  the  shoulders,  but  as 
soon  as  the  upper  extremities  are  removed  the  base  of  the  cone 
is  seen  to  be  below  and  the  apex  above.  Hence  the  idea  that 
broad  shoulders  and  a  broad  back  indicate  great  breadth  of 
thorax  and  great  breathing  capacity,  is  a  mistake.  The 
diameter  of  the  neck  is  a  better  index  to  the  diameter  of  the 
true  thoracic  cavity. 

The  shape  of  the  thorax,  both  externally  and  internally, 
varies  with  age,  and  is  affected  by  disease  and  occupation.  In 
the  foetal  thorax  the  sternum  projects  forwards,  and  the  antero- 
posterior diameter  exceeds  the  transverse ;  and  as  the  ribs  are 
less  curved  at  their  angles,  those  deep  grooves  seen  from  tlie 
interior  on  each  side  of   the  spine  in  adult  life  are  almost 
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granting.  In  the  decline  of  life  the  thorax  has  a  tendency  to 
contract  and  di'oop  forward.  Latend  and  angular  curvature  of 
the  spine ;  lung  diseases,  such  as  emphysema  and  phthisis  ;  and 
the  pressure  of  tight-lacing,  or  of  awkward  nursing,  all  cause 
alterations  in  the  confonnity  of  the  thorax.  Again,  the  tailor 
and  the  clerk  have  a  different  shaj)ed  thorax  to  that  of  the 
mountaineer  or  the  sailor. 

Externally  the  thorax  varies  also  with  the  sex,  for  in  women 
there  is  less  breadth  of  shoulders  and  greater  fulness  in  front, 
owing  to  the  largeness  of  the  mammaj.  Tha  internal  form  of 
the  thorax  is  the  same  in  males  and  females,  except  that  in 
the  latter  it  is  absolutely  smaller. 

Throughout  the  vertebrate  kingdom  the  thorax  is  constructed 
upon  an  uniform  plan,  although  the  whole  of  tlie  bony  and 
cartilaginous  structures  above  enumerated  are  not  invariably 
present  in  all  the  lower  orders  of  this  kingdom.  Frogs  have  a 
sternum,  but  no  ribs ;  serpents  have  ribs,  but  no  sternum ; 
tortoises  have  ribs,  vertebiic,  and  sternum  fused  together  into 
one  rigid  and  inflexible  mass ;  the  crocodile  and  lizard  have 
perfect  ribs,  but  their  sternum  is  almost  entirely  cartilaginous. 
The  great  characteristic  of  the  thorax  of  man  is  the  excess  of 
the  transverse  over  the  antero-posterior  measurement.  In  all  the 
lower  mammalia  the  vertical,  which  corresponds  to  the  antero- 
posterior in  man,  exceeds  the  transverse ;  and  though  in  the 
quadrumana  the  transverse  equals,  and  in  some  cases  exceeds 
the  antero-posterior,  it  never  has  such  a  gi*eat  j^roportionate 
breadth  as  in  man. 

Another  chanicteristic  of  man's  thorax  is  the  sharp  back- 
ward curve  of  the  ribs  from  their  heads  to  theii*  angles, 
whereby  the  latter  pouits  are  brought  into  nearly  the  same 
transverse  plane  as  tlie  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebne. 
This  is  a  provision  for  the  proi)er  balancing  of  the  body  in  the 
erect  position,  and  is  a  necessity  of  that  position  and  of  the 
biped  mode  of  progression.  It  also  gives  breadth  and  liatness 
to  the  middle  portion  of  the  back,  and  adds  to  the  strengtli 
and  perfection  of  the  figure.  Man  is  thus  too  enabled  to  be  at 
rest  upon  his  back,  a  i>osition  which  but  for  this  backward  curve 
of  the  ribs  would  be  uncomfortable,  if  not  actually  impossiVJo, 
on  account  of  the  prominence  of  the  spines  of  the  vertebne. 
This  backward  curve  of  the  ribs,  together  with  the  projection 
forward  of  the  bodies  of  the  dorsal  vertebra^  i-enders  the  antero- 
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posterior  diameter  much  less  in  the  middle  line  than  at  an  inch 
on  either  side  of  the  median  line.  The  average  forward  pro- 
jection of  the  spine  is  about  two  and  a  half  inches,  and  the 
avemge  antero-posterior  diameter  between  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebne  and  the  sternum  is  but  little  more  than  four  inches ; 
even  this  is  much  reduced  in  phthisis,  when  the  vertebral 
column  has  the  appearance  of  being  wedged  forwards  towards 
the  sternum. 

The  curvature  of  the  several  ribs  varies  much ;  it  undergoes 
a  gradual  diminution  from  the  first  to  the  last,  in  which  the 
angle  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  at  all. 

In  addition  to  the  general  curvature  in  the  horizontal 
direction,  the  ribs  are  also  curved  vertically.  This  vertical 
curve  too  varies  in  different  ribs,  but  is  such  as  to  make  it 
impossible  for  the  rib  to  lie  with  both  its  ends  at  the  same 
time  on  a  flat  surface. 

All  the  ribs  incline  obliquely  downwards  from  the  spine; 
the  upper  border  of  the  stemimi  is  on  the  level  of  the  second 
dorsal  vertebra,  being  usually  not  more  than  two  inches 
from  the  spine.  The  intercostal  spaces  are  wider  beyond  the 
angle  and  towards  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  ribs  than 
near  the  spinal  column,  but  towards  the  median  line  in  front 
the  spaces  become  very  narrow,  owing  to  the  way  in  which 
the  costal  cartilages  converge  to  the  sternum  or  to  one  another. 
The  several  spaces  are  not  of  uniform  width;  the  first,  second, and 
third  being,  as  a  rule,  broader  than  the  succeeding ;  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  are  generally  the  widest.  Tliere  is  no  uniformity 
in  the  corresponding  spaces  of  the  two  sides  of  the  body. 

The  joints  of  the  thorax  are  numerous,  and  consist  of — 

24  between  the  heads  of  ribs  and  the  bodies   of  vertebrae. 
These  are  called  the  costo-ceTUral. 

20  between  the   tubercles   of  the  ribs  and   the   transverse 
processes  of  vertebrae — the  costo-transverse, 

14  between  costal  cartilages  and  sternum — the  chondro-stemal. 
6  between  cartilages — the  "  irUer-chandral" 

24i  between  ribs  and  their  own  costal  cartilages — the  costo- 
chondral. 

Besides  the  above,  and  the  union  of  the  various  segments  of 
the  sternum  with  one  another,  more  especially  of  the  manu- 
brium and  xiphoid,  with  the  body  of  Uiat  bone,  there  are  the 
joints  between  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae. 
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The  Costo-vertebral  Articulations;  or,  the  Ligaments 
AND  Joints  which  connect  the  Vertebral  Column 
WITH  the  ribs.  • 

The  costo-vertebral  joints  and  ligaments  consist  of  two  sets- 


viz.,  (a)  tliose  which  connect  the  head  of  the  rib  with  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebrae  and  the  intervertebral  substance  to  form 
the  costo-central  articulation ;  and  (6)  tliose  which  connect  the 
neck  and  tubercle  of  the  rib  with  the  transverse  process  of  tlie 
vertebra  to  form  the  costo-transverse  articulation. 

Tlie  Costo-central  Articulation, 

Clam,  Diarthroni.  Subdivmon,  Oinglymof . 

This  is  a  ginglymoid  or  hinge-joint,  having  an  up-and- 
down  movement  upon  an  obliquely  transverse  axis,  combined 
with  some  slight  backward  and  foiward  motion.  It  is 
a  very  perfect  joint,  with  an  inter-articular,  an  anterior  or 
stellate,  and  a  capsular  ligament  In  the  case  of  the  first, 
tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  ribs,  exception  must  be  made  to 
the  general  description  which  follows,  on  the  ground  that  each 
of  those  ribs  articulates  with  only  one  vertebra,  and  with  no 
intervertebral  substance  at  all,  consequently  they  have  no 
inter-articular  ligament,  and  there  is  not  the  same  perfect 
stellate  outline  to  their  anterior  costo-central  ligament 

We  must  first  notice  the  markings  on  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrae  and  on  the  head  of  the  ribs,  and  then  consider  the 
ligaments  which  bind  the  bones  together. 

The  VERTEBRiE. — Tliere  are  two  half-facets  on  each  side 
of  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  from  the  second  to  the  eighth  inclu- 
sive. These  are  placed  one  at  the  upper,  the  other  at  the 
lower  border  of  the  body,  far  back  upon  its  side.  Indeed,  the 
upper  half-facet,  in  most  instances,  is  situated  as  much  uj)on 
the  outer  surface  of  the  pedicle,  near  its  upi)er  border,  as  upon 
the  side  and  upper  border  of  the  body,  wliilst  the  lower  facet  is 
directed  downwards  and  outwards,  and  slightly  backwards 
upon  a  prominent  overhanging  tubercle  of  bone,  which  is  con- 
tinued above  into  the  curved  lower  edge  of  the  pedicle.  The 
prominence  of  these  overhanging  tubercles,  upon  wliich  the 
lower  half -facets  are  situated,  is  most  marked  in  the  upper  six 
vertebrae.  The  lower  facets  are  more  uniform  in  shape  and 
size  than  the  upper,  somewhat  circular  in  outline,  and  never 
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larger  than  a  split  pea.  The  upper  facets  are  sometimes  cir- 
cular like  the  lower,  but  are  more  frequently  crescentic  in 
shape,  and  elongated  from  before  backwards,  with  their  con- 
cavity upwards ;  they  are  generally  rather  larger  than  the 
lower,  and  give  the  idea  of  having  been  more  worn  by  friction. 
This  no  doubt  is  actually  the  case,  for  as  the  upper  facet  on  each 
side  of  each  vertebra  forms  the  Icriver  half  of  the  articulation  for 
its  own  rib,  it  bears  most  of  the  direct  inward  pressure  of  the 
rib ;  whereas  the  lower  facet  of  the  vertebra  above  resists  the 
upward  tendency  which  is  given  to  the  head  of  the  rib  by  the 
action  of  the  elevator  muscles,  and  for  this  purpose  it  looks 
downwards  and  overhangs  the  rest  of  the  articulation. 

In  the  first  dorsal  vertebra  there  is  an  entire  facet  near  the 
upper  border  on  each  side  of  the  body  close  to  where  the 
pedicle  springs.  This  part  of  the  first  dorsal  is  prolonged 
upwards  on  each  side  as  are  the  cervical  vertebras,  so  as  to  give 
the  well-marked  transverse  concavity  to  the  upper  disc  of  the 
body.  In  this  way  room  is  provided  for  the  whole  of  the 
head  of  the  first  rib  without  encroaching  unduly  on  the  side 
of  the  body,  or  approximating  the  first  too  nearly  to  the 
second  rib.  As  the  first  rib  is  almost  horizontal  and  im- 
movable, there  is  no  necessity  for  any  overhanging  tubercle  at 
its  upper  border.  The  demi-facet  at  the  lower  border  resembles 
those  of  the  vertebree  below.  In  the  ninth  vertebra  there  is 
only  half  a  facet  on  each  side  at  the  upper  border  which 
forms  part  of  the  socket  for  the  ninth  rib.  This  demi-facet  is 
situated  a  good  way  back,  and  extends  partly  upon  the  upper 
and  outer  border  of  the  pedicle.  At  the  lower  border  of  this 
bone  there  is,  as  in  the  vertebra  above,  an  overhanging  pro- 
minent tubercle ;  but  usually  there  is  no  half -facet  upon  it  for 
the  tenth  rib. 

On  the  tenth  vertebra  there  is  a  circular  entire  facet  at  the 
upper  border,  and  an  overhanging  non-articular  tubercle  at  the 
lower. 

On  the  eleventh  vertebra  the  single  articular  facet  is  a  little 
lower  down  on  the  side  of  the  body,  extends  often  upon  the 
outer  surface  of  the  pedicle,  and  has  a  small  overhanging 
tubercle  at  its  upper  border. 

There  is  a  slightly  marked  tubercle  at  the  lower  border  of 
the  body  of  this  vertebra,  which  can  have,  however,  no  effect  in 
resisting  the  upward  tendency  of  the  twelfth  rib,  but  like  a 
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similar  one  on  the  lower  border  of  the  twelfth  vertebra,  is  only 
the  representative  of  a  part  which  in  the  l)ones  above  has  a 
definite  function. 

On  the  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra  the  entire  facet  for  the 
twelfth  rib  is  still  lower  do^ii  on  the  side  of  the  l)odv,  and  is 
Bunnounted  l)y  a  well-marked  tubercle  Initween  its  margin  and 
the  upper  l)oi-der  of  the  vertebra. 

The  Eibs. — Tlie  rib  articulates  with  the  vertebne  by  its 
head.  The  head  of  the  rib  consists  of  a  facet  on  the  some- 
what enlarged  extremity  of  the  bone,  the  external  surface  of 
which  is  bevelled  ofl'  to  form  it.  This  facet  cannot  therefore 
be  seen  from  before,  as  it  nowhere  extends  upon  the  inner 
surface.  The  vertical  diameter  of  the  articular  surface  equals 
the  depth  of  the  rib ;  the  horizontal  diameter  is  from  one- 
fourth  to  three-eighths  of  an  inch.  The  surface  is  very  oblique 
in  direction,  being  sloped  from  l)eliind  forwards  and  inwards  to 
the  extremity  of  the  inner  surface.  In  all  the  ribs  from  the 
second  to  the  ninth  inclusive,  the  facet  is  divided  into  two 
parts  by  a  nearly  transverse  ridge ;  the  lower  segment  is  larger 
than  the  upper,  and  though  nearly  vertical  looks  slightly  down- 
wards :  the  upper  segment  looks  considerably  upwards,  and  is 
prolonged  a  little  along  the  upper  edge  of  the  bone.  Tlie 
anterior  edge  of  the  facet  is  V'^l^^P®^  >  ^^^^  point  of  the  V 
corresponds  to  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  ridge  between  the 
two  segments  of  the  articular  surface  wliich  gives  attachment 
to  the  inter-articular  ligament.  Tlie  posterior,  upper,  and 
lower  borders  of  the  facet  are  rough,  prominent,  and  well 
defined.  It  is  upon  the  transverse  ridge  and  its  ligamentous 
connexion  with  the  intervertebral  sul)stance  that  the  rotation 
of  the  rib  takes  place ;  and  it  is  to  resist  the  upward  pull  of 
the  muscles  which  produce  the  rotation,  that  the  upper  part  of 
the  facets  is  inclined  upwards  so  as  to  be  locked  against  the 
overhanging  and  downward-looking  facet  on  the  lower  border 
of  the  upi)er  of  the  two  vertebne  with  which  it  articulates. 

The  first  rib  presents  an  undivided  concavo-convex  facet 
which,  though  situated  more  fully  on  the  extremity  than  in  the 
other  ribs,  still  bevels  off  the  posterior,  ix,,  external  surface,  to 
a  slight  degree.  Tlie  articular  surface  is  not  lai-ger  than  the 
upper  segment  of  the  facet  of  most  of  the  succeeding  ribs, 
and  has  a  prominent  and  well-defined  border  separating  it 
from  the  constricted  neck. 
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The  tenth  rib  has  frequently  only  a  single  slightly  concave 
facet,  which  extends  nearly  the  whole  vertical  depth  of  the 
rib ;  like  the  rest  it  is  bevelled  at  the  expense  of  the  external 
surface,  and  cannot  be  seen  from  in  front ;  it  is  overhung  above 
and  below  by  a  rounded  prominent  margin. 

The  eleventh  is  very  similar  to  the  tenth ;  but  the  tenth 
occasionally  shows  a  very  unequal  division  of  its  facets  for 
two  vertebrae,  the  upper  one  being  very  smalL  The  facet  of 
the  eleventh  is  always  single. 

The  twelth  has  a  smaU  articular  facet  which  occupies  only 
half  the  depth  of  the  bone,  and  extends  upwards  from  the 
lower  border  of  the  rib.  It  is  overhung  by  a  prominent  and 
tuberculous  little  mass  of  bone  which  very  effectively  prevents 
its>  too  great  elevation.  It  is  formed  at  the  expense  of  the 
external  surface  of  the  rib. 

It  will  be  seen  on  looking  to  one  of  the  middle  articula- 
tions in  the  recently  dissected  subject,  that  the  vertebrae  and 
intervening  intervertebral  substance  form  for  the  head  of  the 
rib  a  well-marked  concave  surface,  with  a  trochlea  or  pulley-like 
groove  opposite  the  fibro-cartilage ;  that,  conversely,  the  head 
of  the  rib  presents  a  suitable  convexity  from  above  down- 
wards, and  that  the  summit  of  the  convexity,  which  is  the 
ridge  dividing  the  facet,  plays  in  the  deepest  part  of  the 
trochlea.  The  same  kind  of  arrangement  is  seen  on  the  bony 
surfaces  of  most  of  the  other  ginglymoid  joints  of  the  body ; 
it  exists  in  all  the  central  costo-vertebral  joints,  from  Uie 
second  to  the  ninth  inclusive. 

The  Ligaments. — ^There  are  three  sets  of  ligaments  in  this 
joint — 1.  The  capsular ;  2,  the  inter-articular ;  3,  the  stellate, 
or  anterior  costo-central. 

The  capsular  ligament  consists  of  short,  strong,  woolly  fibres, 
which  are  attached  to  each  of  the  bones  and  to  the  inter- 
vertebral substance  a  little  beyond  their  articular  margins. 
It  completely  surrounds  the  joint,  and  at  its  upper  part  reaches 
a  little  way  around  the  intervertebral  foramen  towards  the 
backs  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  and  so  into  the  spinal 
canaL  Here  the  capsule  is  covered  and  strengthened  by  fibres 
which  at  intervals  connect  the  posterior  with  the  anterior 
conmion  ligament,  by  curving  upwards  over  the  root  of  the 
pedicle  of  the  lower  of  the  two  vertebrae  which  bounds  the 
intervertebral  foramen  through  which  they  pass.     In  this  way 
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the  upward  strain  of  the  head  of  the  rib  during  elevation  of 
the  thorax  is  in  part  resisted.  Below,  the  capsule  consists  of 
somewhat  longer  fibres  than  elsewhere,  which  extend  do\ni- 
wards  to  the  tubercle  upon  which  is  situated  the  demi-facet  for 
the  rib  next  below.  Beliind,  the  capsule  is  slightly  continuous 
with  the  middle  costo-transverse  ligament,  and  in  front  it  is 
thickened  and  overiaid  by  the  stellate. 

The  inter-articidar  ligavierU  consists  of  sliort  strong  fibres, 
which  are  closely  interwoven  with  the  outermost  ring  of  the 
intervertebral  substance,  and  at  the  head  of  the  rib  are  attached 
to  the  transverse  ridge  between  the  segments  of  the  articular 
facet.  Tliis  ligament  completely  divides  the  articidation  into 
two  parts,  each  of  which  is  provided  ^^'it]l  a  perfect  synovial 
sac.  It  does  not  brace  the  rib  tightly  to  the  spine,  but  is  loose 
enough  to  permit  a  moderate  amount  of  rotation  upon  its  own 
axis.  There  is  no  inter-articular  ligament  in  the  costo- vertebral 
joints  of  the  first,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  ribs. 

The  stellate  ligament  is  the  most  striking  of  all,  and  is  seen 
without  any  special  dissection  after  cleaning  the  front  of  the 
column.  It  consists  of  bright  wliite  pearly  fibres,  wliich  are 
attached  to  the  upper  and  lower  edges,  and  the  whole  of  the 
intervening  anterior  or  inner  surface,  of  the  neck  of  the  rib  a 
little  way  beyond  the  border  of  the  articular  facet  of  its 
head.  From  this  they  radiate  upwards,  forwards,  and  down- 
wards, so  as  to  form  one  continuous  layer  of  distinct  and 
sharply  defined  fibres ;  the  upper  ascend  to  the  lower  half  of 
the  lateral  surface  of  the  upper  of  the  two  vertebrae ;  the  middle 
fibres  run  straight  forwards  to  the  intervertebral  substance, 
and  the  lower  descend  to  be  attached  to  the  upper  half  of 
the  lateral  surface  of  the  body  of  the  vertebra  to  which  the  rib 
belongs — i.e.,  to  whose  number  from  above  doT^Tiwards  it 
corresponds. 

This  ligament  is  overlapped  at  its  attachment  to  the  spine 
by  the  lateral  portion  of  the  anterior  common  ligament,  and  at 
its  upper  border  by  the  communicating  fibres  between  the 
anterior  and  posterior  common  vertebral  ligaments. 

Like  the  capsular,  the  stellate  ligament  checks  the  hinge-like 
movements  of  the  head  of  the  rib  upon  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrae.  The  inter-articular  ligament,  upon  which  the  move- 
ments take  place,  allows  more  freedom  than  if  the  head  turned 
directly  upon  its  transverse  ridge ;  while  at  the  same  time  it 
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retains  the  ridge  in  due  relation  to  the  intervertebral  substance, 
and  the  synovial  sacs  above  and  below  it.  It  should  be 
observed  that  the  synovial  sacs  are  confined  to  the  vertebrae 
and  do  not  extend  to  the  intervertebral  substance,  which  acts 
as  a  buffer  to  break  shocks  ;  whilst  the  friction  of  movement 
occurs  at  the  synovial  cavities.  All  tliree  of  these  ligaments 
assist  the  costo-transverse  in  retaining  the  rib  in  its  place; 
but  in  this  respect  the  stellate  ligament  serves  a  special 
function.  Owing  to  the  obliquely  forward  and  inward  slope 
of  the  articular  surfaces,  especially  of  those  of  the  rib,  as  well 
as  to  the  gradual  narrowing  of  the  bodies  of  the  dorsal 
vertebrae  from  behind  forward,  there  is  a  constant  tendency, 
more  especially  in  inspiration,  for  the  head  of  the  rib  to 
glide  forwards.  The  stellate  ligament  prevents  this  iotyrBid 
displacement,  sometimes  by  its  whole  width,  but  sometimes 
by  its  upper  fibres  chiefly,  and  at  others  by  its  lower.  The 
lower  fibres  form  the  broadest  and  largest  portion  of  the 
ligaments,  and  prevent  the  undue  elevation  of  the  rib  in 
inspiration;  the  upper  fibres  are  rendered  tense  when  the 
lower  fibres  are  relaxed  by  the  depression  of  the  rib.  In 
resisting  the  descent  of  the  ribs  in  forcible  expiration,  the 
upper  part  of  the  stellate  is  aided  by  the  superior  costo- 
transverse ligament. 

Another  purpose  served  by  the  stellate  ligament  is  to  act 
as  a  bond  of  union  between  the  contiguous  vertebrae  and  the 
intervening  substance.  The  ribs  are  like  lateral  wings  or 
buttresses  to  the  spine,  and  the  fibres  of  these  stellate  liga- 
ments pass  off  from  them  to  three  distinct  pieces  of  the  column, 
and  thus  add  materially  to  the  security  of  the  whole. 

The  Synovial  Membrane  forms  two  closed  sacs,  which  do 
not  communicate  with  each  other.;  one  for  the  part  of  the 
costo-vertebral  articulation  above,  and  another  for  the  part 
below,  the  inter-articular  ligament. 

In  the  first,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  articulations  there  is 
but  one  sac,  as  these  joints  are  undivided. 

Arteries. — Branches  spring  from  the  intercostal  arteries 
before  they  give  off  their  posterior  branches,  some  of  which 
ascend  to  the  joint  above,  others  descend  to  the  joint  below, 
and  after  piercing  the  stellate  and  capsular  ligaments  reach 
the  synovial  membrane  of  the  articulation. 

Nerves. — ^Twigs   are   derived   from   the   anterior   primary 
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branches  of  the  spinal  nerves  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  joints. 

Movements. — ^The  costo-central  articulations  are  ginglymoid 
in  character,  and  the  movements  are  limited  to  a  slight  degree 
of  elevation  and  depression  around  an  obliquely  horizontal  axis, 
corresponding  with  the  inter-articular  ligament ;  and  to  a  slight 
amount  of  forward  and  backward  gliding.  The  cavity  of  each 
hinge  (with  certain  exceptions  before  alluded  to)  is  formed  by 
the  adjacent  bodies  of  two  vertebrae  and  the  inter\'ening  inter- 
vertebral substance,  and  in  tliis  cavity  the  head  of  the  rib 
moves  in  the  manner  described,  ^dth  occasionally  a  slight 
d^ree  of  rotation,  or  screwing  movement. 

There  is  considerable  diflference  in  the  degree  of  mobility  of 
different  ribs,  for  while  the  first  rib  is  almost  immovable,  except 
in  very  deep  inspiration,  and  the  second  rib  is  but  slightly 
movable,  the  mobility  of  the  others  increases  from  the  second 
to  the  last :  the  two  floating  ribs  are  the  most  movable  of  all. 

The  head  of  the  rib  is  the  most  fixed  point  of  the  costal 
arch,  and  upon  it  the  whole  arch  rotates ;  the  inter-articular 
ligament  is  so  short  that  it  allows  only  a  very  limited  amount 
either  of  flexion  and  extension  (i.e.,  elevation  and  depression), 
or  of  gliding,  and  the  gliding  is  further  checked  by  the  strong 
stellate  or  anterior  costo-central  ligament. 

In  inspiration,  the  rib  is  elevated  and  glides  forwards  in  the 
cavity  of  the  vertebrae;  too  great  elevation  is  checked,  not 
only  by  ligaments,  but  by  the  overhanging  upper  edge  of  the 
cavity  itself.  In  expiration,  the  rib  is  depressed  and  glides 
back  again  in  its  cavity. 

Although  the  range  of  movement  at  these  and  the  other 
points  of  the  thorax  is  very  limited,  the  movements  themselves 
are  very  regular  and  incessant.  Sleeping  or  waking,  in  health 
and  in  disease,  while  respiration  goes  on,  these  joints  are  in  use; 
yet  they  are  seldom  the  seat  of  disease,  and  are  but  little 
exposed  to  injury  from  violence  of  any  sort. 

The  Costo-transverse  Articulation, 

Clas$t  DiArthrosui.  Subdivinon,  Arihrodia. 

The  costo-transverse  articulation,  or  the  connexion  between 
the  neck  and  tubercle  of  the  rib  and  the  transverse  processes 
of  two  vertebrae,  consists  of  a  synovial  cavity  surrounded  by  a 
capsular  ligament,  and  of  two  other  ligaments  (the  middle  and 
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posterior  costo-transverse)  between  each  rib  and  the  vertebra 
to  which  it  belongs ;  and  of  one  ligament,  the  superior  costo- 
transverse ligament,  between  the  rib  and  the  vertebra  above  it 
Thus,  e,g,,  the  second  rib  is  connected  with  the  transverse  pro- 
cess of  the  second  dorsal  vertebra  by  means  of  a  capsular 
ligament,  a  middle  and  a  posterior  costo-transverse  ligament; 
and  with  the  transverse  process  of  the  first  rib  by  a  superior 
costo-transverse  ligament  So  with  the  other  ribs  to  the  tenth 
inclusive. 

The  first  rib  has  no  superior  costo-transverse  ligament,  t.«., 
no  bond  of  union  with  the  seventh  cervical ;  but  its  connexion 
with  its  own  vertebra  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  others.  The 
eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs  having  no  tubercle,  and  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  dorsal  vertebrae  having  only  rudimentary  transverse 
processes,  there  is  no  synovial  articulation,  and  no  capsular 
or  posterior  costo-transverse  ligament  There  is  a  rudimentary 
middle  costo-transverse  ligament  between  the  back  of  the  neck  of 
these  ribs,  and  the  rudimentary  transverse  process  of  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  dorsal  vertebrae;  and  a  well-marked 
superior  costo-transverse  ligament  connects  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  ribs  with  the  transverse  process  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
vertebraj  respectively. 

The  VERTEBRiE. — ^Tlie  transverse  processes  of  the  dorsal  ver- 
tebrae vary  in  height  mth  reference  to  the  pedicles  of  their  respec- 
tive bones ;  those  of  the  upper  vertebrae  are  on  the  same  hori- 
zontal level,  those  of  the  lower  are  somewhat  below  the  level 
of  the  corresponding  pedicles.  This  agrees  with  and  explains 
the  descent  of  the  lower  ribs  as  they  pass  outwards  and  for- 
wards from  the  spine.  It  also  accoimts  for  the  articular  facets 
of  the  lower  transverse  processes  being  seated  upon  their  upper 
bordei-s,  and  of  the  articular  facet  on  the  tubercle  of  the  lower 
ribs  being  situated  on  their  lower  sides,  and  looking  obliquely 
downwards. 

The  processes  of  the  upper  ten  doi-sal  vertebrae  are  long,  trun- 
cated at  their  extremities,  and  slope  considerably  backwards  as 
they  pass  in  nearly  horizontal  planes  outwards.  They  are  each 
marked  by  a  more  or  less  circular  facet,  concave  from  side  to 
side  and  from  above  downwards,  and  measuring  usually  from 
two-eighths  to  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  the  facets 
of  the  middle  vertebrae  (fourth  to  eighth)  are  the  largest  and 
best  marked.     Above  and  behind  the  facet  is  a  tubercle,  and 
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below  and  behind  it  is  another,  each  of  which  adds   to  the 
bulbous  outline  of  the  extremity  of  the  process. 

The  Kibs. — ^The  tubercle  of  the  rib  is  prominent  in  the  upper 
and  middle  ribs,  but  from  the  eighth  downwards  it  is  less  so ; 
and  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  it  does  not  exist  at  all.  In 
some  of  the  ribs  there  appear  to  be  two  tubercles,  but  when 
this  is  the  case  it  is  the  lower  and  inner  one  which  has  the 
facet  upon  it,  while  the  other  is  but  the  rough  projection  for 
the  posterior  costo-transverse  ligament,  detached  from  the 
tubercle  which  it  usually  surmounts. 

The  facets  are  usually  elongated  horizontally,  and  are  convex 
to  fit  into  the  concave  facets  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
vertebrae.  The  facets  in  all  the  ribs  are  nearer  to  the  lower  than 
the  upper  margins  of  the  tubercles,  and  become  more  and  more 
so  in  the  lower  ribs.  The  short  portion  of  the  rib  between  the 
head  and  tubercle  is  the  neck.  It  varies  in  different  ribs  ;  but 
averages  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half.  It  is  longer  in 
the  upper  ribs  than  in  those  below,  *  and  is  absent  in  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs.  Though  shorter  in  the  middle  than 
in  the  upper  ribs,  it  is  broader,  and  measures  usually  from  half 
to  five-eighths  of  an  inch. 

The  Ligaments. — ^The  capsular  ligainent  is  a  loose  fibrous 
envelope  to  the  synovial  membrane.  Its  fibres  are  attached 
to  the  bones  beyond  the  margins  of  their  articular  facets,  and 
are  connected  on  the  inner  side  with  the  middle,  on  the  outer 
side  with  the  posterior,  and  above  with  the  superior  costo- 
transverse ligaments.  The  capsular  fibres  are  thickest  below, 
where  they  are  not  strengthened  by  any  other  structure.  It 
does  not  exist  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs. 

The  middle  costo-transverse  Ugatnent  consists  of  very  short 
fibres  between  the  back  of  the  neck  of  the  rib  and  the  front  of 
the  transverse  process  of  the  vertebra  with  which  the  tubercle 
articulates.  It  extends  from  the  capsule  of  the  costo-vertebral 
to  the  capsule  of  the  costo-transvei'se  joint,  ami  limits  all  the 
movements  of  l)oth  joints.  In  order  to  expose  this  ligament,  a 
horizontal  section  of  the  bones  must  be  made  or  the  rib  must 
be  forcibly  detached  horn,  the  tFansverae  process. 

The  posterior  costO'transrerse  Wjavient  extends  outwards  and 
upwards  from  the  extremity  of  the  transverse  process  to  the 
rough  projection  overhanging  the  facet  on  the  tubercle  of  the 
ribs.     Its  fibres  are  short,  but  thick,  strong,  and  broad.     It 
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limits  movements  both  of  inspiration  and  expiration,  but  it 
checks  the  ascent  {i,e.,  inspiratory  movement)  more  eflfectually 
than  it  does  the  descent  of  the  ribs. 

The  superior  costo-transverse  ligament  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  vertebra  with  which  the  tubercle  of  the  rib  articxdates>  but 
passes  to  the  transverse  process  of  the  vertebra  above.  The 
first  rib  has  no  such  ligament.  It  presents  a  large  anterior 
and  a  small  posterior  part.  The  anterior  part  forms  by  far 
the  greater  portion  of  the  ligament,  and  consists  of  fibres  which 
extend  from  the  prominent  ridge  on  the  upper  border  of  the 
neck  of  the  rib,  upwards  and  outwards  to  the  lower  border  of 
the  transverse  process.  The  posterior  portion  is  very  small, 
being  composed  of  a  few  scattered  fibres  which  ascend  inwards 
to  the  lower  border  of  the  transverse  process;  it  limits  the 
descent  of  the  ribs  in  expiration.  The  anterior  portion  checks 
the  downwetrd  movement  of  expiration,  but  it  also  prevents, 
like  the  middle  costo-transverse,  the  separation  of  the  neck  of  the 
rib  from  the  transverse  process  of  the  vertebra  below.  They 
do  not  check  the  elevation  of  the  ribs  in  inspiration,  but  they 
tend  to  prevent  the  rotation  which  accompanies  and  facilitates 
that  elevation. 

The  anterior  surface  of  this  ligament  is  easily  cleaned; 
the  posterior  surface  and  the  posterior  costo-transverse  liga- 
ments are  dissected  with  difficulty,  owing  to  the  close  adhesion 
thereto  of  muscular  fibres. 

Arteries. — ^The  arterial  twigs  supplying  the  structures 
which  unite  the  ribs  and  transverse  processes  are  derived  from 
the  intercostal  arteries,  and  from  the  branches  of  the  posterior 
spinal  vessels  which  supply  the  muscles  of  the  back. 

Nerves. — ^Twigs  are  derived  from  the  posterior  primary 
branches  of  the  dorsal  ner\'es. 

Movements. — ^The  costo-transverse  are  arthrodial  joints,  and 
the  movements  which  occur  at  them  are  limited  to  a  gliding  of 
the  tubercle  of  the  rib  upon  the  facet  of  the  transverse  process. 
It  has  been  stated  that  the  exact  position  of  the  facet  on  the 
transverse  process  varies  slightly  from  above  downwards,  being 
placed  higher  on  the  processes  of  the  lower  vertebrae.  The 
plane  of  the  opposed  facets  in  most  of  the  costo-transverse 
joints  is,  however,  inclined  upwards  and  backwards,  so  that  the 
tubercles  of  the  ribs  glide  backwards  and  upwards  in  inspira- 
tion, and  downwards  and  forwards  in  expiration.     The  point 
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lonnd  which  these  movements  occur  is  the  head  of  the  rib ; 
the  tubercle  of  the  rib  glides  upon  the  transverse  process  of 
the  vertebra  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  the  centre  of  wliich 
is  at  the  costo-central  joint. 

The  Costo-chondral  Joints,  or  the  Union  of  the  Ribs  u^ith 

their  Costal  Cartilages. 

Clastf  SynarthrosiB. 

These  joints  are  of  the  synarthrodial  kind.  The  extremity 
of  the  cartUage  is  received  upon  the  end  of  the  rib,  which 
is  somewhat  larger  than  the  end. of  the  cartilage.  The  two  are 
joined  together  by  a  mere  continuity  of  their  investing  mem- 
brane ;  the  periosteum  of  one  being  continued  into  the  peri- 
chondrimn  of  the  other,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  epiphyses 
of  bones  are  joined  to  their  shafts. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  costal  cartilages  are  not 
merely  unossified  portions  of  ribs,  but  that  they  are  distinct 
parts  of  the  skeleton  separated,  both  from  the  sternum  and 
from  the  ribs  in  foetal  life,  by  a  formative  material,  which 
becomes  converted  into  synovial  membrane  between  certain 
cartilages  and  the  sternum,  but  elsewhere  usually  disappears. 

T?ie  Union  of  the  SegmeiUs  of  the  Sternum  unth  one  another. 

The  sternum  is  situated  at  the  forepart  of  the  thorax  in  the 
median  plane  of  the  body.  It  is  connected  with  the  costal 
arches  by  the  first  seven  cartilages,  and  in  addition  gives 
support  to  the  upper  extremities  at  the  8terno-cla\'icular 
joints.  It  is  composed  of  five  bony  segments  and  an  osseo- 
cartilaginous appendage,  called  the  xiphoid  cartilage,  which 
together  form  a  flat  and  symmetrical  column.  Tliis  column, 
like  the  vertebral  column  behind,  gives  sui)port  to  the  costal 
arches,  completes  the  chest  wall,  and  forms  a  sort  of  buckler  to 
the  thoracic  viscera. 

It  is  usual  to  speak  of  the  sternum  as  consistiug  of  the 
manubrium,  body,  and  xiphoid  or  ensiform  process ;  or  in  other 
words,  of  the  pnestemum,  mesosternum,  and  metasternum, 
respectively. 

The  mamihrium  is  the  largest  segment  of  the  sternal 
column,  at  the  summit  of  which  it  is  placed.  It  is  flat  and 
somewhat  triangular  in  shape,  with  its  narrower  end  down- 
wards.    It  is  never,  or  rarely  if  ever,  even  in  extreme  old  age, 
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united  with  the  body  of  the  sternum  by  bone ;  but  the  two 
are  connected  together  by  intervening  cartilage,  and  by  a  strong 
investing  periosteum  which  is  thickened  by  longitudinal  liga- 
mentous fibres,  both  behind  and  in  front,  as  well  as  by  the 
radiating  and  decussating  fibres  of  the  chondro-stemal 
ligaments.  If  this  union  be  regarded  as  a  joint  it  must  be 
classed  with  the  amphiarthrodiaL 

There  is  usually  a  well-marked  curve  with  its  convexity 
forwards  in  the  sternal  column  opposite  the  imion  of  the 
manubrium  and  body,  and  frequently  there  is  a  larger  interval 
between  these  two  segments  behind  than  in  front,  so  that  the 
bones  are  there  joined  together  by  strong  short  bimdles  of 
fibrous  tissue  instead  of  by  cartilage.  Sometimes  this  fibrous 
tissue  stretches  forw£trds  to  the  front  of  the  column  so  as  to 
give  the  appearance  of  two  plates  of  cartilage,  one  for  the 
manubrium  and  one  for  the  body,  united  by  means  of  short 
fibrous  bundles. 

The  mesostemum,  or  body  of  the  bone,  consists  of  four 
segments  which  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years  have  usually 
united  into  one  solid  plate.  Up  to  the  time  of  their  union  by 
ossification  a  thin  plate  of  cartilage  intervened  between  the 
adjacent  edges  of  the  segments,  and  these  were  strengthened 
by  the  investing  membrane  and  the  longitudinal  and  radiating 
and  decussating  ligamentous  fibres,  like  those  referred  to  in  the 
union  of  the  manubrium  and  body. 

The  metastemum  or  xipTioid  process  is  joined  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  body  of  the  sternum  by  a  thick  investing 
membrane,  by  anterior  and  posterior  longitudinal  fibres,  and 
by  the  radiating  chondro-sternal  ligaments  of  the  sixth  and 
seventh  articulations.  It  is  also  connected  with  the  fore 
surface  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  cartilages  by  the  chondro- 
xiphoid  ligament ;  and  with  the  hinder  surface  of  the  seventh 
cartilage,  for  one-half  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  near  the 
sternum,  by  means  of  some  fine  fibro-areolar  tissue.  The 
junction  of  the  xiphoid  with  the  lower  end  of  the  body  of  the 
sternum  is  on  a  level  somewhat  posterior  to  the  junction  of 
the  seventh  costal  cartilage  with  the  sternum.  This  union  is 
synarthrodia!. 

Movements. — ^Tlie  permanency  of  the  soft  union  between  the 
manubrium  and  body  of  the  sternum  is  for  the  purpose  of 
providing    elasticity  in  the    column,   and  so  enabling    it    to 
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resist  external  pressure  rather  than  to  permit  of  movements 
taking  place  between  them. 

At  the  junction  of  the  xiphoid  and  sternum,  a  backward 
and  forward  movement  of  this  appendage  is  constantly  going 
on  in  respiration ;  and  this  is  aided  by  the  flexibility  of  the 
xiphoid  itself.  During  the  contraction  of  the  diaphragm  the 
ensiform  or  xiphoid  process  would  be  pulled  backwards  to  a 
great  extent  were  it  not  for  the  elevation  of  the  sternum  and 
costal  arches,  and  the  resistance  offered  by  the  descending 
viscera  and  by  the  chondro-xiphoid  ligament. 

During  expiration,  on  the  other  hand,  the  diaphragm  ceases 
to  pull  the  process  backwards,  and  it  returns  into  its  normal 
line  with  the  sternum. 

The  Chondro-stemal  Articulations,  or  the  Ligaments  and  Joints 
which  connect  the  Costal  Cartilages  with  the  Sternum. 

CUutf  Diaiihrotia.         Suhdivinon,  QioglyiDni.    (Joint  of  fint  oartilage  excepted, 

which  belongs  to  claas  SyuarthroBis.) 

There  is  no  uniformity  in  the  manner  in  which  the  cartilages 
articulate  with  the  borders  of  the  sternum.  It  varies  in 
different  individuals,  and  in  different  joints  of  the  same 
individual,  and  also  in  the  corresponding  joints  on  tlie  two 
sides  of  the  body. 

In  the  first  joint,  which  is  an  example  of  synarthrosis,  there 
is  little  or  no  movement.  The  first  costal  arch  is  needed  to 
support  the  manubrium  stemi,  and  through  it  the  clavicle 
and  the  upper  limb.  It  is  the  point  cCappui  from  which  the 
movements  of  the  lower  true  ribs  take  their  start. 

In  each  of  the  other  six  joints  there  is  a  synovial  cavity 
which  in  some  instances  is  divided  into  two  by  an  inter-articular 
ligament. 

The  Sternum. — We  are  concerned  only  ^ith  the  lateral 
borders  of  this  bone.  The  average  lengtli  in  the  adult  is 
about  six  inches  and  a  half  (inclusive  of  the  xiphoid  cartilage, 
which  is  about  an  inch  long).  Its  width  varies  in  difierent 
parts,  l)eing  greatest  between  the  cartilages  of  the  first  rib, 
where  it  measures  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  inches  ;  and,  if 
the  xiphoid  cartilage  l^e  excluded,  its  narrowest  part  is  be- 
tween tlie  second  costal  cartilages  or  in  the  interval  between 
the  second  and  third,  where  it  measures  about  three-quarters 
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of  an  inch.  The  bone  presents  along  each  lateral  border 
seven  facets  for  as  many  costal  cartilages,  and  in  the  recent 
state  each  facet  is  coated  with  a  layer  and  sometimes  a  very 
thick  layer  of  articular  cartilage. 

The  superior  facet  is  the  largest  and  longest  of  all ;  it  is 
oval  in  shape,  but  much  narrower  from  before  backwards  at  its 
lower  part  than  above.  It  is  overhung  in  front  and  above  by 
a  prominent  lip  or  margin,  which  separates  it  from  the  oval 
articular  surface  on  the  upper  border  for  the  clavicle.  This 
lip  serves  to  prevent  the  upward  and  forward  displacement  of 
the  first  costal  arch  during  the  action  of  the  muscles  which 
play  upon  it;  it  also  prevents  the  backward  displacement  of 
the  sternum  by  violence.  Below  this  facet  the  border  of  the 
sternum  slopes  rapidly  from  above  downwetrds  and  inwards  to 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  bone,  and  then  succeed  at  irregular 
intervals  six  shallow  cavities  for  the  cartilages  of  the  second, 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  ribs.  The  upper  three 
of  these  cavities  or  facets  are  about  an  inch  from  one  another, 
and  that  for  the  second  cartilage  is  about  the  same  distance 
from  the  facet  for  the  first.  The  upper  edge  of  each  of  these 
facets  is  more  prominent  than  the  lower,  and  the  front  is  more 
prominent  than  the  posterior,  for  the  same  purpose  as  in  the 
case  of  the  fii-st. 

Tlie  lower  three  facets  are  much  nearer  to  each  other ;  thus 
the  fifth  is  about  half  an  inch  from  the  fourth,  the  sixth  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  fifth,  and  the  seventh  less  than 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  from  the  sixth.  The  fifth  facet  is  slightly 
overhung  above  and  in  front  by  its  margin,  but  to  a  less  extent 
than  those  higher  than  it.  The  sixth  and  seventh,  especially 
the  seventh,  are  situated  more  at  the  lower  angle  of  the  body 
of  the  sternum  than  on  the  lateral  border.  Tlie  lower  end  of 
the  body  widens  out  a  little,  and  in  the  centre  of  its  inferior 
border  the  xiphoid  cartilage  unites  with  it ;  wliile  on  each  side 
of  the  union  ^vith  the  xiphoid  cartilage  the  costal  cartilages  of 
tlie  seventh  and  sixth  ribs  are  close  together.  Thus  these 
cartilages  also  are  overhung  by  bone  above,  at  their  union  with 
the  sternum,  but' by  the  sternal  body,  and  not  by  an  out- 
standing margin  of  the  articular  facet. 

The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  cartilages  articulate  with  the 
body  of  the  sternum,  in  the  line  of  imion  of  two  of  its  primi- 
tive segments ;  the  second,  at  the  line  of  union  of  the  manubrium 
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with  the  body ;  the  seventh,  at  the  line  of  union  of  the  body  with 
the  xiphoid  cartilage.  The  sixth  is  not  related  to  two  segments, 
but  articulates  at  the  angle  between  the  lateral  and  the  in- 
ferior borders  of  the  body  of  the  bone.  The  inter\'als  between 
the  facets  are  somewhat  concave,  and  correspond  to  the  inter- 
costal spaces. 

There  is,  it  will  be  observed,  considerable  analogy  between 
the  mode  in  which  the  costal  arches  are  connected  with  the 
sternal  and  vertebral  columns.  Thus  each  cartilage,  except 
the  first  and  sixth,  is  imited  with  two  segments  of  the  sternal 
colunm  as  the  head  of  each  rib  is  with  two  vertebra?,  while 
the  articular  facets  of  both  sternal  and  vertebral  column  are 
overhung  above,  so  as  to  prevent  the  upward  displacement  of 
the  arches  by  the  pull  of  the  muscles  of  inspiration,  and  for 
the  same  reason  a  strong  stellate  or  radiating  ligament  passes 
over  the  front  of  both  vertebral  and  sternal  joints.  The 
analogy,  moreover,  is  carried  out  in  the  case  of  the  first  costal 
arch,  which  is  connected  with  only  one  vertebra  behind,  just 
as  it  is  with  only  one  segment  (the  manubrium)  of  the  sternum 
in  front. 

The  Costal  Carthages  have,  by  some  anatomists,  been 
r^arded  as  the  anterior  epiphyses  of  the  ribs.  Like  the  ribs, 
they  differ  from  one  another,  thus  they  increase  in  length  to 
the  seventh,  and  decrease  from  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth. 
Tliey  decrease  in  thickness  from  the  first  to  the  twelfth. 

The  first  descends  to  the  sternum,  in  continuation  of  the 
direction  of  the  first  rib.  Its  inner  extremity  is  directly  imited 
with  the  osseous  tissue  of  the  sternum,  so  as  to  afford  strong 
support  to  the  clavicle,  and  by  giving  attachment  to  the  costo- 
clavicular ligament  the  cartilage  adds  to  the  security  of  the 
sterno-clavicular  aiticulation. 

The  second  cartilage  joins  the  sternum  at  a  right  angle,  and 
is  of  nearly  the  same  width  throughout.  It  forms  an  obtuse 
angle  with  its  own  rib.  The  sternal  extremity  is  very  convex 
from  above  downwards,  and  its  articular  facet  is  divided  by 
a  horizontal  ridge  into  two  jvarts,  one  of  which  looks  upwards 
to  articulate  i;vith  the  lower  angle  of  the  manubriiun,  and  the 
other  downwards  to  articulate  with  the  superior  angle  of  the 
body  of  the  sternum. 

The  other  cartilnije.%  as  low  as  the  tenth,  make,  each  one  in 
succession,  a  more  acute  angle  with  the  rib  than  its  predecessor ; 
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for  as  the  ribs  are  inclined  downwards  and  forwards  from 
their  vertebral  joints,  with  an  obliquity  increasing  from  the 
first  to  the  last,  so  the  costal  cartilages  have  to  ascend  with  a 
corresponding  degree  of  obliquity  from  their  junction  with 
their  ribs  to  their  sternal  joints  or  anterior  free  extremities. 
Each  is  shallower  at  its  anterior  end  than  elsewhere,  as  tliey 
diminish  in  width  from  their  costal  extremity  forwards.  The 
articular  facets  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  are  slightly  convex  from  above  down- 
wards, and  play  in  the  corresponding  cavities  on  the  lateral 
border  of  the  sternum. 

The  Ligaments. — Except  at  the  synarthrodial  joint  between 
the  first  cartilage  and  the  sternum,  each  of  the  chondro-stemal 
articulations  has  an  anterior  and  a  posterior,  a  superior  and 
inferior  chondro-stemal  ligament,  which  together  form  a  com- 
plete capsule.  A  synovial  cavity  lines  the  joint,  and  is  com- 
monly in  the  second,  and  occasionally  in  one  or  more  of  the 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  joints,  divided  into  two  parts  by 
an  inter-articular  ligament. 

The  anterior  chondro-stemal  ligament  is  a  triangular  layer  of 
strong  fibres  which  covers  the  inner  half  inch  of  the  front  of 
the  cartilage,  and  radiates  upwards  and  downwards  upon  the 
front  of  the  sternum.  Some  of  the  fibres  decussate  across  the 
middle  line  with  the  fibres  of  the  corresponding  ligament  of 
the  opposite  joint ;  while  along  the  upper  and  lower  borders  of 
the  ligament  they  are  in  contact  with  the  superior  and  inferior 
chondro-stemal  ligaments  respectively. 

By  the  lower  part  of  this  ligament,  traction  is  made  upon 
the  sternum  during  the  act  of  inspiration ;  the  downward  and 
inward  obliquity  of  the  fibres  allows  them  to  pull  upon  and 
raise  the  sternum  during  the  elevation  of  the  ribs.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  apart  from  this  obliquity  the  mere 
connexion  of  the  cartilages  with  the  sternum  by  means  of 
facets  with  overhanging  upper  edges  would  insure  the  elevation 
of  the  sternum,  together  with  the  costal  arches. 

The  posterior  chondro-stemal  ligament  consists  of  little  more 
than  a  thickening  of  the  fibrous  covering  of  the  bone  and 
cartilage ;  indeed,  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  these  joints  are 
completed  behind  by  a  continuity  of  the  perichondrium  into  the 
periosteum. 

The    superior    and    inferior   chondro-stemal   ligaments   are 
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strong  and  well-marked  bands  of  fibres  extending  over  the 
borders  of  the  joints  from  the  front  to  the  posterior  surface. 
In  the  case  of  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  they  are  re- 
flected some  distance  along  the  curved  lateral  border  of  the 
sternum  at  the  intercostal  intervals. 

The  sixth  and  seventh  joints  are  so  close  together  that  the 
articular  cartilage  on  the  sternal  facets  is  continuous,  and  the 
inferior  ligament  of  the  sixth  and  the  superior  of  the  seventh 
are  blended  together,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  inter-articular 
ligament  between  the  two  separate  joints. 

Deeper  than  the  fibres  of  these  several  ligaments  are  some 
shorter  ones  connecting  the  margins  of  the  articular  cartilage 
on  the  sternal  facets  with  the  edges  of  the  facets  of  the  costal 
cartilages.  They  are  generally  most  distinct  at  the  front  and 
lower  part  of  the  joint,  and  in  some  cases  are  so  numerous,  and 
encroach  so  considerably  upon  the  synovial  cavity,  that  they 
reduce  it  to  a  very  small  size,  or  almost  obliterate  it.  The 
sixth  and  seventh,  but  especially  the  seventh,  are  the  joints 
most  frequently  modified  in  this  manner. 

The  inter-articular  ligament  is  by  no  means  a  constant  con- 
stituent of  the  chondro-stemal  joints.  It  is  usually  present  in 
the  second  joint  on  one,  if  not  on  both  sides  of  the  same 
subject.  It  consists  of  a  strong  transverse  bundle  of  short 
fibres  between  the  ridge  on  the  facet  of  the  cartilage  and  the 
symphysial  substance  between  the  manubrium  and  the  body  of 
lie  sternum.  Sometimes  the  part  of  the  sjmovial  cavity  above 
this  ligament  is  almost  replaced  by  fine  ligamentous  fibres,  in 
the  same  way  that  the  synovial  ca\dty  of  one  or  other  of  the 
joints  below  is  sometimes  nearly  or  quite  obliterated. 

The  chondrO'xiphoid  ligament  is  a  strong  flat  band  of  fibres 
passing  obliquely  upwards  and  outwards  from  a  considerable 
part  of  the  front  surface  of  the  xiphoid  cartilage  to  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  sternal  end  of  the  seventh  costal  cartilage,  and 
most  frequently  to  that  of  the  sixth  also. 

It  has  an  important  action  besides  helping  to  unite  the 
seventh  costal  cartilage  to  the  sternal  column  ;  for  it  fixes  the 
xiphoid  cartilage  during  the  elevation  of  the  sternum  and 
costal  arches  in  inspiration,  and  thus  prevents  it  from  being 
drawn  backwards  to  any  great  Extent  during  this  movement  by 
the  contraction  of  the  diaphragm,  wliich  occurs  at  the  same 
moment  as  the  elevation  of  tlie  chest  walL 
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Arteries. — The  anterior  or  perforating  branches  from  the 
internal  mammary  artery  ramify  over  the  front  of  the  joints, 
and  supply  them. 

Nerves. — ^Twigs  are  supplied  from  the  anterior  extremity 
of  the  upper  intercostal  trunks. 

Movements. — ^Most  of  the  chondro-stemal  are  ginglymoid 
joints.  The  movement  permitted  at  them  is  very  limited,  but 
consists  of  a  hinge-like  action  in  two  directions :  first,  there  is 
a  small  amount  of  elevation  and  depression,  which  takes  place 
round  a  transverse  axis ;  and  secondly,  there  is  some  forward 
and  backward  movement  round  an  obliquely  vertical  axis. 
The  depressions  on  the  lateral  borders  of  the  sternum  are  the 
sockets  or  cavities  of  the  hinge-joint,  and  into  these  the  ends 
of  the  cartilages  are  received. 

In  inspiration  the  cartilage  is  elevated,  and  the  lowest  part  of 
its  articular  facet  is  pressed  into  the  socket  of  the  sternum, 
and  the  sternum  is  thrust  forwards,  so  that  the  upper  and 
front  edges  of  the  opposed  articular  surfaces  separate  a  little. 
In  expiration  the  cartilage  is  depressed,  and  the  sternum 
returns  to  its  former  position,  so  that  the  articular  surfaces 
regain  their  former  state  of  apposition.  Thus  the  two  ex- 
tremities of  the  costal  arches  move  in  their  respective  sockets 
in  opposite  directions ;  for  whereas  in  inspiration  the  hinge- 
like action  at  the  head  is  such  that  the  upper  part  of  the 
articular  facet  rolls  into  the  socket,  the  lower  part  of  the 
articular  end  of  the  cartilage  sinks  a  little  deeper  into  its 
cavity  on  the  sternum. 

This  diflference  results  necessarily  from  the  fact  that  the 
costal  arch  moves  upon  the  vertebral  column,  and  having  been 
elevated,  it  in  its  turn  elevates  the  sternum  by  pushing  it 
upwards  and  forwards.  "Were  this  not  the  case  the  sternum 
would  be  depressed  by  the  elevation  of  the  costal  arches. 

The  Inter-chondral  Articulations,  or  the  Union  of  the 
Costal  Cartilages  vnth  one  another. 

CUu$,  Diarthro8i&  Subdivitum,  ArthrodU. 

The  anterior  extremities  of  the  lower  five  ribs  are  unconnected 
with  the  sternal  column ;  and  whilst  the  upper  three  of  these 
are  closely  connected  with  one  another  and  the  seventh,  each 
with  the  lower  border  of  the  preceding,  by  means  of  short 
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fibro-areolar  and  muscular  fibres,  the  two  lowest  are  at  some 
distance  from  the  tenth,  and  from  one  another. 

A  little  in  ftx)nt  of  the  point  where  the  costal  cartilages  bend 
upwards  towards  the  median  line  the  sixth  is  united  with  the 
seventh,  the  seventh  with  the  eighth,  the  eighth  with  the 
ninth,  and  the  ninth  with  the  tenth.  At  this  point  each  of 
the  cartilages,  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  inclusive,  is  deeper 
than  elsewhere,  owing  to  the  projection  downwards  from  its 
lower  edge  of  a  broad  blunt  process,  which  comes  into  contact 
with  the  upper  edge  of  the  cartilage  next  below.  Each  of 
the  apposed  surfaces  is  flattened  and  smooth,  and  connected 
together  at  their  margins  by  ligamentous  tissue,  which  forms  a 
complete  capsule  for  the  articxdation,  and  is  lined  by  a  synovial 
membrane. 

The  largest  of  these  synovial  cavities  is  between  the  seventh 
and  eighth  cartilages,  and  is  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  i;vddth. 
Those  between  the  eighth  and  ninth,  and  the  ninth  and  tenth, 
are  generally  much  smaller,  as  the  flattened  surfaces,  instead 
of  being  free  to  play  upon  each  other  in  the  whole  of  their 
extent,  are  in  pcut  held  together  by  the  ligamentous  tissue 
which  extends  between  these  surfaces  at  their  anterior 
margins.  Sometimes  indeed  fibrous  tissue  alone  forms  the 
bond  of  union  between  these  lower  cartilages,  as  it  does  occa- 
sionally between  one  or  other  of  the  costal  cartilages  and 
the  sternum;  in  which  case,  of  course,  there  is  no  synovial 
articulation. 

In  the  interspaces  between  the  cartilages,  both  in  front  of 
and  behind  the  inter-chondral  joints,  are  the  muscular  and 
fibrous  tissues  of  the  chest  wall. 

Sometimes  the  fifth  and  sixth  cartilages  are  united  together, 
like  those  below  them. 

The  eleventh  and  twelfth  cartilages  are  not  in  contact  with 
the  tenth  and  with  one  another,  and  therefore  have  no  inter- 
chondral  joint,  but  are  connected  only  by  the  intercostal  and 
abdominal  muscles  and  areolar  tissue. 

Arteries. — The  musculo-phrenic  artery  from  the  internal 
manmiary  supplies  the  structures  of  these  small  joints  by 
means  of  the  branches  it  sends  outw£trds  along  the  intercostal 
spaces. 

Nerves. — ^Twigs  are  supplied  from  the  intercostal  nerv^es  of 
the  corresponding  spaces. 
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Movements. — By  means  of  the  costal  cartilages  and  of  this 
series  of  inter-chondral  joints,  strength  with  elasticity  is  given 
to  the  wall  of  the  trunk  at  a  part  where  the  cartilages  are  the 
only  firm  structure  in  its  composition,  while  at  the  same  time 
a  slight  gliding  movement  is  permitted  between  the  costal 
cartilages  themselves.  Tliis  movement  takes  place  round  an 
axis  which  corresponds  to  the  long  axis  of  the  cartilages ;  by 
it  the  outward  projection  of  the  lower  part  of  the  thoracic 
wall  is  increased  in  deep  inspiration,  and  thereby  more  room 
is  provided  for  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen.  Tliese  viscera 
are  compressed  between  the  descending  diaphragm  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  abdominal  wall,  wliich  sinks  in  considerably 
towards  the  end  of  a  long  inspiration. 

The  Muscles  of  the  ThoRtVX. — In  all  animals  whose 
respiratory  organs  are  contained  within  a  true  thoracic  cavity, 
the  fi^amework  of  the  thorax  serves  other  purjxwes  than  those 
subservient  to  rcsjuration,  i,e,,  the  drawing  in  and  the  expul- 
sion of  air.  In  all  it  gives  attachment  to  large  muscles  of 
the  upper  limb,  whether  they  are  used  for  prehension  or 
locomotion;  to  muscles  of  the  back  for  the  extension  of  the 
trunk,  and  to  muscles  of  the  abdomen  which  act  upon  the 
trunk  and  pelvis.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  muscles 
connected  with  the  thorax  are  by  no  means  synonymous  with 
the  muscles  of  respiration.  As  the  thorax  is  part  of  the 
boundary  of  the  trunk,  it  affords  advantageous  attachment 
for  muscles  which  move  the  trunk  as  a  whole,  quite  irre- 
spective of  the  movements  necessary  for  respiration.  The 
muscles  of  respiration  are  destined  especially  to  act  upon 
the  thorax  so  as  to  expand  or  contract  its  cavity ;  but  there 
are  a  number  of  other  muscles  attached  to  the  thorax  destined 
especially  for  other  ends  than  those  of  insj)iration  and  respira- 
tion, which  also  do  occasionally  act  to  enlarge  or  diminish  the 
cavity  of  the  chest,  and  thus  to  increase  the  power  of  inspir- 
ing or  expiring.  Tliese  latter  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the 
indirect  muscles  of  respiration;  but  in  difficult  inspiration 
patients  are  sometimes  seen  employing  nearly  their  whole  mus- 
cular apparatus,  so  that  "  scarcely  any  particle  itjmains  in  the 
body  which  Ls  not  more  or  less  concerned  in  the  business  of 
respiration." 

In  this  sense  the  group  of  incUrect  respiratory  muscles  would 
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nclude  nearly  every  muscle  in  the  body  not  included  in  the 
group  of  direct  muscles  of  respiration. 

In  the  following  enumeration  tlie  muscles  of  the  thorax  are 
divided  into  the  direct — or  those  whose  sole  or  chief  puri)ose 
is  to  act  upon  the  costal  arches ;  and  the  imiirect — whose  pri- 
mary use  is  to  move  some  distant  jmrt  of  the  skeleton  whilst 
acting  from  the  thorax  as  their  fixed  jioint. 

Most  of  the  direct  muscles  of  the  thoracic  wall  are  also 
intrinsic  muscles  of  respiration,  but  not  all.  The  sacro-lumbalis, 
longissimus  dorsi,  and  musculus  accessorius,  for  instance,  are 
direct  muscles  of  the  ribs — t.e.,  their  chief  purpose  is  to  act 
upon  the  costal  arches,  but  with  the  object  of  extending  the 
trunk,  not  primarily  with  the  view  of  aiding  in  respiration. 
These  muscles  afford  another  good  illustration  of  what  I  have 
described  as  a  geneml  law — ^viz.,  that  muscles  which  by  their 
action  upon  bones  near  their  articular  surfaces  woidd  have  the 
effect  of  straining  the  ligaments,  or  weakening  the  joints, 
unless  they  were  attached  to  both  bones  of  the  articulation, 
do  as  a  matter  of  fact  give  security  to  the  joints  by  being 
inserted  into  both  bones. 

Part  of  the  longissimus  and  the  spinalis  dorsi,  the  middle 
and  inner  columns  of  the  erector  spime,  are  inserted  into  the 
processes  of  the  dorsal  vertebne,  and  in  their  action  to  extend 
the  back  are  resisted  by  the  weight  of  the  thoracic  and  abdo- 
minal viscera,  which  by  dragging  upon  the  ribs  and  sternum 
tend  to  pull  away  the  head  and  neck  of  the  ribs  from  the  spinal 
column. 

These  conflicting  forces  woidd  imduly  strain  the  costo- 
vertebral ligaments  were  it  not  for  the  outer  colunm  of  the 
erector  spinas  (sacro-lumbalis)  and  part  of  the  longissimus  dorsi, 
which  by  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  rest  of  the  erector  and 
by  being  inserted  into  the  ril^s  from  the  tulwrcles  to  the  angles, 
assist  in  holding  the  ribs  to  the  spinal  column,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  act  to  extend  tlie  back. 

But  although  the  muscles  of  the  back  are  not  dirt^ct 
muscles  of  respiration,  they — even  those  wliich  have  no  attach- 
ment whatever  to  the  ribs — assist  inspiration.  For  inspiration 
to  be  full  and  complete,  there  must  be  extension  of  the  sj)ine. 
When  the  column  is  bent  forwanls  the  ribs  fall  together,  and 
though  ordinary  and  quiet  inspiration  goes  on  well  for  a  time 
in  this  position,  the  column  must  be  erect  before  the  ril)s  can 
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be  separated  to  their  fullest   ejctent    and  a  full   inspiration 
made. 

The  long-continued  eifects  of  a  curved  spinal  column  upon 
inspiration  is  seen  in  the  laboured  and  short  breathing  and  in 
the  deficient  aeration  of  the  blood  in  sufferers  from  spinal 
deformities ;  and  explains  the  great  relief  experienced  by 
patients  from  extension  of  the  back  in  a  fixed  apparatus  such 
as  has  of  late  been  introduced  into  surgical  practice  by  Dr.  Sayre, 
of  New  York. 

Again,  those  portions  of  the  muscles  of  the  back  which 
are  inserted  into  the  ribs  depress  the  costal  arches  when  the 
pelvis  and  spine  are  fixed,  and  thus  occasionally  assist  in,  and 
therefore  are  indirect  muscles  of,  expiration. 

The  direct  muscles  of  the  thorax — i,c,,  those  whose  chief 
purpose  is  to  act  upon  the  costal  arches,  whether  for  the 
purposes  of  respiration  or  otherwise — may  be  divided  into  two 
groups ;  (A)  those  which  arise  beyond  the  tliorax,  and  are  only 
inserted  into  it ;  and  (B)  those  which  are  not  connected  with 
any  other  part  of  the  skeleton  except  the  thorax. 

A.  Those  which  arise  beyond  the  thorax,  are — 

1.  The  serratus  posticus  superior. 

2.  The  serratus  posticus  inferior. 

3.  The  scalenus  anticus,  scalenus  medius  and  scalenus  pos- 

ticus. 

4.  The  sacro-lumbalis  and  longissimus  dorsi. 
5. .  The  quadratus  lumborum. 

Of  these  only  the  serrati  postici  are  purely  muscles  of 
respiration,  the  rest  serve  other  purposes  as  well ;  while  the 
scaleni  and  the  quadratus  lumborum  act  occasionally  upon  the 
neck  and  pelvis  respectively. 

The  scalene  muscles  are  elevators  of  the  first  two  costal 
arches,  and  aid  constantly  in  the  movements  of  inspiration,  not 
only  by  their  own  dii-ect  action  upon  the  ribs,  but  by  fixing 
the  arches  to  which  they  are  connected,  and  thus  making 
them  the  "  point  d'appui"  from  which  the  intercostal  muscles 
act 

The  sacro-luinhalis,   longissvmus  dorsi,  and  quadratus  luvi' 

borum  serve  mainly  to  extend  the  trunk,  but  together  with  the 

serratus  posticus  inferior  they   depress    the   lower   ribs   and 

thereby  aid  indirectly  in  inspiration.     During  the  action  of  the 

•  diaphragm  its  circumferential  muscular  portion  tends  to  pull 

n2 
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upwards  and  inwards  the  lower  six  ribs  from  which  it  arises 
towards  its  o^ti  central  inehistic  tendon,  but  tliis  tendency  is 
counteracted  by  these  several  muscles  (as  well  as  by  the 
descending  viscera),  wliich  give  firmness  to  the  ajstal  iirches  by 
depressing  them  ;  just  as  the  scalene  muscles  and  the  serratus 
posticus  superior  give  firmness  to  the  superior  arches  by 
elevating  them. 

These  same  muscles  of  the  back  also  aid  in  forcible  expira- 
tion, by  depressing  the  ril^s  to  wliich  they  are  attached.  This 
they  do  by  continuing  their  action  after  the  diaphragm  has 
ceased  to  contract. 

B.  Tliose  which  both  arise  from  and  are  inserted  into  the 
thorax. 

1.  The  subcostales  and  the  triangularis  sterni,  the  fonner  near 
the  angles  of  the  ribs,  and  the  latter  at  the  costal  cartilages 
from  the  sixth  to  the  second  inclusive,  depress  the  costal  arches 
and  thereby  aid  directly  in  forcible  expiration. 

2.  The  diapluragm,  the  chief  muscle  of  respiration. 

3.  The  intercostales,  muscles  of  inspiration. 

4.  The  levatores  costarum,  muscles  of  inspiration. 

5.  The  musculus  accessorius  ad  sacro-lumbalem. 

All  the  muscles  in  this  group,  excepting  the  last,  are  simply 
and  purely  muscles  of  respimtion. 

The  diaphragm  is  concerned  in  a  large  numlier  of  physio- 
logical processes,  and  aided  more  or  less  by  the  other  respi- 
ratory muscles,  contributes  to  such  acts  as  coughing,  sighing, 
singing,  sneezing,  sucking,  whistling,  yawning,  vomiting, 
talking,  as  well  as  defecation  and  micturition. 

The  musculus  accessorius,  it  is  ti-ue,  assists  in  exjunition  by 
approximating  the  upper  and  lower  ribs  towards  one  another, 
but  its  chief  purpose  is  to  co-ojjerate  with  the  other  muscles  of 
the  back  in  extending  the  tnmk. 

It  also  acts,  however,  vnth  those  muscles  to  produce  forcible 
expiration.  Tlie  fullest  insi>iration  that  is  possible  is  made  in 
the  erect  posture,  but  hyperextension  of  the  back  diminishes  the 
capacity  for  inhaling,  and  is  attended  ^nth  some  involuntary 
expiration  if  made  inmiediately  after  a  full  breath  has  l)een 
taken  in  the  erect  attitude.  This  is  doubtless  due  to  the 
depression  of  the  ribs  by  the  extreme  contraction  of  the  sacro- 
lumbalis  and  longissimus  dorsi,  and  to  the  ai)proximati()n  of  the 
ribs  by  the  musculus  accessorius  which  acts  at  the  same  time. 
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The  indirect  musrhs  of  the  thorax  liave  one  of  their  attach- 
ments at  the  thorax  and  the  other  at  some  remote  part  of  the 
skeleton,  and  tlieir  cliief  action  is  not  to  move  any  part  of  the 
tlionix,  but  to  act  from  it  as  their  fixed  point.  They  may  be 
groui)ed  according  to  the  (Uvision  of  the  lx)dy  which  tliey  act  upon. 

{a)    Those  to  the  upper  limb — 

1.  The  pectoralis  major;  2.  Pectoralis  minor;  8.  Sub- 
clavius ;  4.  Serratus  magnus ;  5.  Latissinms  dorsi. 

The  last-named  has  but  a  slight  connexion  with  the  thorax, 
being  attached  only  to  the  three  lowest  rite.  All  these 
muscles  act  secondarily  upon  the  thorax,  and  serve  to  draw 
u})wards  or  forwards  the  trunk  when  the  outstretched  arms  are 
made  the  fixed  point,  as  in  climbing  or  pulling.  The  pectoralis 
major  and  minor,  and  the  sulx^lavius,  occasionally  act  as  assistant 
muscles  of  inspiration.  The  pectoralis  major  affords  another 
good  illustration  of  the  law  alx)ve  referred  to  respecting  the 
attachment  of  muscles  to  both  bones  of  an  articulation. 

The  serratus  magnus,  at  first  sight,  might  seem  to  contradict 
this  law ;  but  not  so,  for  not  only  is  it  attached  to  the  ribs  at 
some  distance  from  either  extremity,  but  \\,  pulls  upon  a  very 
movable  part  of  the  skeleton,  viz.,  the  scajmla,  and  in  an  oblique 
direction,  so  that  it  in  reality  exerts  no  influence  to  disturb 
the  joints  of  the  costal  arches. 

Again,  the  law  is  illustrated  by  the  abdominal  muscles.  Tlie 
opix)site  direction  of  the  fibres  of  the  external  and  internal 
oblique,  and  tlie  position  of  the  transversalis  upon  the  inner 
surface  while  the  external  ol>lique  arises  from  the  outer  surface 
of  the  costal  arches,  neutralise  one  another.  The  rectus 
abdominis  is  attached  to  the  sternum,  cartilages,  and  ribs,  and 
therefore  acts  sinndtaneously  upon  all. 

{h)   To  the  sjnnc — 

The  cervicalis  ascendens,  which  takes  origin  from  four  or 
five  of  the  upi)er  ril>s,  acts  in  conjunction  with  the  rest  of 
the  erector  sj)inai  nmscles  and  extends  the  neck.  It  has  little 
if  any  independent  action  on  the  thorax. 

(f)    To  th€  head  antcriorlij^  and  to  the  larynx — 

1.  The  sterno-cleido-mastoid. 

2.  The  sterno-thyroid,  and  generally  the  stemo-hyoid.  All 
these  muscles  act  from  the  sternum  upon  the  parts  into  which 
they  are  inserted.  They  may  assist  in  fixing  or  raising  the 
sternum  for  the  purposes  of  respiration,  but  this  only  rarely. 
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It  is  interesting  to  remark  that  while  the  stemo-mastoid 
muscle  is  attached  both  to  the  sternum  and  clavicle  in  illustra- 
tion  of  the  law  above  stated,  yet  that  the  stemo-hyoid  and 
stemo-thyroid,  being  small  feeble  muscles  and  acting  upon  a 
very  movable  part  like  the  larjnx  and  hyoid  bone,  are  not 
invariably  attached  to  the  bone  on  each  side  of  the  joints  near 
which  they  arise,  for  the  reason  no  doubt  that  their  pull  upon 
the  sternum  is  not  sufficient  to  exert  any  deleterious  effect  upon 
the  articulations. 

(d)   To  dbdominal  wall — 

1.  The  obliquus  extemus ;  2.  The  obliquus  internus ;  8.  The 
transversalis ;  and  4.  The  rectus  abdominis. 

These  muscles  form  the  greater  part  of  the  waU  of  tlie 
abdomen,  and  compress  the  viscera  of  that  ca\dty  as  well  as 
the  viscera  of  the  pelvis. 

When  the  vertebral  column  is  fixed,  they  are  able  to  draw 
down  the  ribs  and  to  assist  in  forcible  expiration  by  contracting 
the  lower  portion  of  the  thorax,  and  forcing  up  the  viscera 
against  the  diaphragm. 

When  the  column  is  not  fixed,  they  pull  upon  the  thorax, 
and  thereby  bend  the  trunk  forwards  and  downwards  or 
laterally  and  downwards. 

Movements  of  the  Costal  Arches  and  the  Sternum  as 
A  whole. — Before  describing  the  movements  of  the  thorax  as  a 
whole,  it  must  be  premised  that  there  are  some  few  modifica- 
tions in  the  movements  of  certain  ribs  wliich  result  from  the 
peculiarities  in  the  shape  of  those  ribs.  Thus  the  first  rib  (and 
to  a  less  extent  the  second  also),  which  is  flat  on  its  upper  and 
under  surfaces  and  is  placed  at  the  upper  end  of  the  thorax,  re- 
volves on  a  transverse  axis  which  passes  through  the  costo-trans- 
verse  and  costo-vertebral  joints,  and  coincides  pretty  nearly  wdth 
the  axis  of  movement  of  the  corresponding  rib  of  the  oj)posite  side. 
During  inspiration  and  expiration  these  costal  arches  with  the 
sternum  l^etween  them  play  up  and  down  in  such  a  manner, 
that  while  the  transversely  elongated  tubercles  of  the  ribs  move 
upon  the  depressed  sockets  on  the  transverse  processes  in  a 
hinge-like  manner,  the  rounded  heads  of  the  ribs  are  moving 
similarly,  but  with  a  slight  screwing  or  rotation  in  their  sockets, 
and  the  anterior  extremity  of  these  costal  arches  are  simply 
raised  and  depressed. 

The  other  ribs,  more  particularly  those  in  the  mid-region  of 
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tlie  thorax,  move  in  a  somewhat  more  complex  manner. 
Besides  the  elevation  of  their  anterior  extremities,  the  bodies 
and  angles  of  the  ribs  rise  nearly  as  much  in  inspiration  as 
these  extremities  themselves,  and  the  whole  costal  arch  revolves 
upon  an  axis  drawn  from  before  backwards  from  the  costo- 
central  to  the  chondro-stemal  articulations.  This  axis  cor- 
responds in  the  former  joints  to  the  oblique  ridge  on  the  head 
of  each  rib.  It  is  incorrect  to  say  that  the  rotation  takes 
place  upon  a  hne  connecting  the  two  extremities  of  the  rib 
itself. 

Without  this  diflference  the  movements  of  the  ribs  of  the 
mid-region  of  the  tliorax  would  not  have  increased  the  trans- 
verse diameter  of  the  chest  to  so  great  an  extent,  and 
consequently  would  not  have  rendered  the  same  assistance  in 
inspiration. 

In  conformity  with  this  difference  the  movement  of  the 
tubercles  of  the  ribs  upon  the  transverse  processes  is  one  of 
gliding  upwards  and  backwards  in  inspiration,  and  downwards 
and  forwards  in  expiration  ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  apposed 
articular  surfaces  at  these  costo-transverse  joints  are  flat  and  a 
little  elongated  from  above  downwards. 

During  inspiration  the  movements  of  the  thorax  enlarge  in 
every  direction  the  space  surrounded  by  it.  The  antero- 
posterior diameter  is  increased  by  the  forward  movement  of 
the  sternum,  and  by  the  elevation  of  the  costal  cartilages  and 
of  the  forepart  of  the  ribs,  whereby  they  are  brought  to 
nearly  the  same  level  as  the  heads  of  the  ribs.  The  transverse 
diameter  is  increased  both  anteriorly  and  posteriorly.  When  at 
rest  the  middle  part  of  the  ribs  themselves  dips  considerably, 
owing  to  a  downward  curve  in  their  body  in  front  of  the  angle, 
and  is  thus  on  a  lower  level  than  either  the  costo-vertebral  or 
the  chondro-stemal  articulation.  Owing  to  this  obliquity, 
when  the  rib  is  raised  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  chest  is 
increased,  and  the  increase  is  proportionate  to  the  degree  of 
obliquity  which  is  greatest  in  the  ribs  in  the  mid-region  of  the 
thorax. 

Further  forward  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  rib  is  not  only 
elevated  and  advanced,  it  is  also  carried  a  little  outwards  from 
the  median  line.  Tlius  the  transverse  diameter  is  increased 
behind  by  the  elevation  of  the  middle  part  of  the  ribs,  and  in 
front  by  the  abduction  of  their  anterior  extremity ;  aijd  it  is 
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throughout  further  increased  by  the  outward  roll  of  the  lower 
border  of  the  costal  arch  in  its  rotation  upon  a  line  drawn 
between  the  vertebral  and  sternal  joints. 

The  increase  in  a  vertical  diameter  is  due  to  the  elevation  of 
the  ribs,  especially  of  the  upper  ones,  and  to  the  consequent 
widening  of  the  intercostal  spaces.  The  descent  of  tlie 
diaphragm,  however,  chiefly  increases  the  "  ca^dty  of  the  thorax" 
in  the  vertical  direction. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  dorsal  veTtel.>r£e  take  no  share  in  this 
general  increase  in  the  size  of  the  thorax ;  they  act  like  a  fixed 
rod  or  column,  which  only  occasionally,  during  forced  inspi- 
ration, becomes  extended  to  a  slight  degi-ee.  After  the  ver- 
tebrae, the  sternum  is  the  next  least  movable  part  of  the 
thorax,  and  the  part  of  the  thomcic  area  intervening  between 
them  does  not  need  to  undergo  such  great  variations  in  size, 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  contents  of  the  mediastinum, 
which  instead  of  being  lung,  are  the  heart  and  great  vessels, 
the  oesophagus,  areolar  tissue  and  glands. 

The  greatest  increase,  both  in  a  transverse  and  antero- 
posterior direction,  takes  place  at  those  parts  of  the  thorax 
wldch  are  themselves  of  the  greatest  extent — ix.,  where  the 
ribs  &re  longest,  most  oblique,  and  most  ciu-ved  at  their  angle ; 
and  where  the  bulkiest  portion  of  the  lung  is  enclosed.  Tliis 
is  on  a  level  with  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  ribs.  More- 
over, the  hinder  portion  of  the  costal  arches — i,c,,  about  the  angle 
of  the  ribs — by  their  movements  cause  the  gi^eatest  increase  in 
the  thoracic  measurement,  and  in  this  part  the  thickest  and 
most  active  and  imix)rtant  part  of  the  lungs  are  contained. 

At  the  lower  part  of  the  thorax,  where  the  ribs  have  no 
relation  to  the  lungs,  and  do  not  affect  respiration  directly  by 
their  movements,  it  is  important  that  the  costal  arches  should 
be  well  thrown  outwards  in  order  that  thereby  they  may 
counteract  the  disadvantageous  effect  upon  the  contraction  of 
the  diaphragm,  which  would  be  otherwise  sustained  by  their 
elevation.  By  widening  the  lower  part  of  the  thorax  during 
inspiration  the  origin  of  the  musciUar  fibres  of  the  diaphragm 
is  widened,  and  their  power  is  thus  increased. 

The  muscles  by  whicli  the  various  movements  of  inspimtion 
are  effected  have  been  enumerated  above.  For  the  divei'sity  of 
views  respecting  the  action  of  the  intercostal  muscles,  standard 
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works  on  anatomy  of  the  thorax  may  be  referred  to.  Here  it 
is  sufficient  to  state,  that  both  external  and  internal  muscles 
are  regarded  by  the  author  as  muscles  of  inspiration.  Ordinary 
expiration  is  not  produced  by  muscular  action,  but  is  a  return 
of  parts  to  their  state  of  rest  after  they  have  been  disturbed 
therefrom  by  the  muscles  of  inspiration. 


PART    III. 


i 


THE   LIGAMENTS  AND   JOINTS  OF  THE  UPPER 

EXTREMITY. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  BTEBNO-CLAVICULAR  JOINT  AND  COSTO-CLAVICULAR  LIGAMENT. 

Clots,  Diarthrosis.-  Subdivision,  Arthrodia. 

At  this  joint  the  inner  and  larger  end  of  the  clavicle  is  united 
to  the  superior  angle  of  the  manubrium  stemL  The  first  costal 
cartilage,  moreover,  assists  the  sternum  in  giving  support  to  the 
cla^dcle.  Looking  at  the  bones,  one  would  say  that  they  were 
in  no  way  adapted  to  articulate  with  one  another,  and  yet  they 
assist  in  constructing  a  joint  of  great  strength,  security,  and  im- 
portance. It  is  true  that  the  bones  themselves  are  nowhere  in 
actual  contact,  being  separated  completely  by  the  inter-articular 
ligament  The  sterno-clavicular  is  the  only  articulation  be- 
tween the  upper  limb  and  the  trunk,  and  takes  part  both  in 
the  upward  and  downward,  and  in  the  forward  and  backward 
movements  of  the  arm,  as  well  as  in  the  movements  of  cir- 
cumduction of  the  upper  extremity.  It  is  an  aithrodial  joint. 
The  interval  between  the  joints  of  the  two  sides  varies  in 
different  subjects  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half. 

The  STERNUM  presents  at  the  superior  angle  of  the  manubrium 
a  large  concave  articular  facet  looking  upwards,  outwards,  and  a 
little  backwards.  Its  longest  diameter  is,  in  the  transverse 
direction,  from  within  outwards,  and  measures  rather  over 
three-quarters  of  an  inch.  Its  antero-posterior  diameter  is 
less  than  half  an  inch,  and  is  wider  near  the  notch  of 
the  sternum  than  near  the  first  chondro-sternal  joint.  It  is 
markedly,  but  irregidarly,  concave  from  above  downwards  and 
outwards,  and  is  often  concave  from  before  backwards  also. 
Occasionally,  owing  to  the  bevelling  off  of  the  articular  surface 
near  to  its  anterior  and  posterior  margins,  the  socket  lookj  to 
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be  very  slightly  convex  from  before  backwards,  but  even  then 
the  centre  of  the  socket  is  always  the  deepest  part  of  it  The 
margin  of  the  facet  is  sharply  defined  all  around,  but  is  ap- 
parently more  projecting  in  front,  owing  to  the  backward 
inclination  of  the  facet.  Looking  at  the  bone  from  in  front 
none  of  tlie  articular  surface  can  be  seen,  whereas  looking  from 
behind  the  entire  facet  is  in  view. 

This  obliquity  has  importance  in  relation  to  the  movements 
of  the  thorax  in  respiration,  rather  than  to  those  of  the  upper 
extremity  ;  by  tliis  backward  slope  of  the  facet  the  sternum  is 
able  to  advance  a  little  ujjon  the  end  of  the  clavicle  during  its 
elevation  in  inspiration ;  had  the  slope  of  the  facet  been  for- 
ward, the  upper  end  of  the  manubrium  must  have  tilted  back- 
wards  upon  the  end  of  the  clavicle,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
body  of  the  sternum  was  raised  and  advanced  by  the  inspira- 
tory muscles.  The  interval  between  the  facet  on  the  two  sides 
varies  much  more  in  different  subjects  than  does  the  size  of 
the  facet  itself.  In  some  subjects  this  space,  which  corresponds 
with  what  is  called  the  sternal  notch,  is  not  wider  than  three- 
({uarters  of  an  inch,  in  others  it  exceeds  an  inch.  The  depth 
of  tliis  notch  is  considerably  increased  by  the  inner  end  of  the 
clavicle,  so  tliat  it  is  much  greater  in  the  living  subject  and 
the  articulated  skeleton  than  would  be  supposed  from  an 
examination  of  the  manubrium  alone.  This  notch  is  also  called 
the  inter-clavicular  notch. 

Immediately  below  the  facet  for  the  clavicle  is  the  junction 
of  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib  with  the  manubrium.  This  is 
a  synarthrodial  joint,  the  two  structures  being  directly  united 
with  one  another.  The  cartilage  on  its  way  from  tlie  rib  to 
the  manubrium  slopes  downwards  as  well  as  forwards ;  and  as 
it  is  so  inclined  tliat  its  upper  surface  looks  forwards  and  its 
under  surface  backwards,  the  posterior  border  is  the  highest  part 
of  it.  It  is  this  l)order  which  increases  considerably  the  concavity 
of  the  stemo-clavicular  socket,  the  lo>¥er  and  outer  part  of  which 
it  completes.  Indeed  the  two  form  together  the  arc  of  a  circle, 
tlie  diameter  of  which  is  alx)ut  an  inch,  and  may  be  roughly 
stated  to  be  the  horizontal  line  drawn  between  the  upper  border 
of  the  sternum  and  the  first  costo-chondral  joint  It  is  upon 
the  inner  three-fourths  of  this  arc  that  the  clavicle  moves. 

The  Clavicle. — The  inner  two-thirds  of  the  shaft  of  the 
clavicle  is  strongly  curved  in  a  horizontal  plane,  with  the  con- 
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vexity  of  the  curve  forwards,  and  presents  a  marked  diffei*ence 
from  the  outer  one-third,  in  that  it  is  cylindrical  in  outline 
instead  of  being  flattened  on  its  superior  and  inferior  aspects. 
At  the  inner  end  the  bone  suddenly  enlarges,  like  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  shaft  of  many  of  the  long  bones,  into  an 
articular  surface ;  this  is  for  the  sternum,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  for  the  inter-articular  ligament  of  the  sterno- 
clavicular joint,  and  it  faces  almost  directly  towards  the  middle 
line  of  the  body.  The  ligament  corresponds  in  shape,  direc- 
tion, and  size  to  the  extremity  or  base  of  the  cla\'icle, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  the  socket  upon  the  sternum. 
Unless  the  arm  is  raised  above  the  shoulder  only  the  lower 
portion  of  the  inner  or  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  rests  on  the 
stemo-clavicular  socket,  and  this  only  upon  that  part  of  the 
socket  which  is  immediately  above  and  internal  to  the  union 
of  the  first  costal  cartilage  with  the  sternum.  Between  the 
rest  of  the  articular  surfaces  at  the  stemo-cla\dcular  joint  there 
is  a  V"Shaped  interval,  which  is  occupied  by  the  inter-articular 
fibro-cartilage  and  the  synovial  sacs,  and  is  tightly  bound  over 
by  the  inter-clavicular  ligament.  The  articular  surface  at  the 
inner  end  of  the  bone  is  triangular  in  outline,  and  of  its  three 
borders  or  margins  one,  the  anterior,  is  nearly  vertical ; 
another,  the  inferior,  is  nearly  horizontal,  and  extends  from 
before  backwards  and  inwards ;  wliile  the  third,  the  posterior, 
slopes  downwards  and  backwards  to  meet  the  inferior  border  at 
the  rounded  apex  behind.  The  angles  of  this  triangular  surface 
are  well  roimded,  its  base  is  al)ove  and  in  front,  and  its  apex 
l)ehind  and  below.  The  surface  is  convex  from  above  down- 
wards in  its  posterior  portion,  and  sometimes  tliroughout  its 
extent ;  but  usually  there  is  a  dei)ression  near  its  centre  which 
makes  it  somewhat  cup-shaped  in  the  dry  state.  When  de- 
prived of  its  articular  cartilage  it  is  generally  very  rough  and 
uneven,  excepting  below,  where  it  rests  upon  the  sternum. 
Here  it  is  faceted  and  smooth ;  and  frequently  tliis  faceted 
surface  extends  not  only  from  the  apex  beliind  to  the  anterior 
vertical  border  of  the  extremity  in  front,  but  reaches  also  along 
the  under  surface  of  the  shaft  as  far  as  the  clavicle  rests  upon 
the  upper  border  of  the  first  costal  cartilage. 

The  circumference  of  the  inner  end  of  the  clavicle  varies 
from  two  and  a  half  to  three  and  a  half  inches ;  its  longest 
diameter  is  from  above   downwards,  backwards,   and  a  little 
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inwards,  and  varies  from  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  one  and 
one-third  of  an  inch ;  its  shortest  diameter  is  from  before  back- 
wards at  its  lowest  part,  where  the  bone  tapers  to  a  rounded 
apex.  Where  the  sliaft  begins  to  enlarge  into  the  extremity 
the  bone  is  rough  and  raised,  more  especially  at  the  back  and 
lower  aspects,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  secure  attaclmient  to 
the  strong  ligaments  which  surroimd  the  articulation;  and 
where  th6  posterior  passes  into  the  inferior  surface  of  the  shaft, 
a  little  external  to  the  apex  of  tlie  articular  extremity,  there  is 
a  rough  tubercle  often  prolonged  into  a  ridge — the  rhomboid 
tubercle  or  ridge — for  the  attachment  of  the  costo-clavicular 
or  rhomboid  ligament. 

The  Ligaments. — The  ligaments  of  this  joint  have  been 
always  described  as  four  in  number,  in  addition  to  the  inter- 
articular  fibro-cartilage — ^viz.,  the  anterior  and  posterior  sterno- 
clavicular, the  inter-clavicular,  and  the  rhomboid  or  costo- 
clavicular. This  description  is,  however,  somewhat  forced,  for 
there  is  no  distinction  of  what  may  most  correctly  be  called 
the  capsular  ligament  of  the  joint  into  anterior  and  posterior 
portions. 

The  Capsular  Ligament, — Ligamentous  fibres,  taking  varying 
directions,  and  of  vaiious  strength  and  thickness,  completely  sur- 
round tlie  articulation,  so  as  to  form  a  capsule  ;  and  as  they  pass 
between  the  margins  of  the  articular  surfaces  are  firmly  con- 
nected with  the  edges  of  the  inter-articular  cartilage.  The 
fibres  at  the  back  of  the  joint — the  posterior  stemo-ciav^ictUar 
ligamtiU — are  stronger  than  those  in  front  or  below ;  the  more 
superficial  set  passes  from  the  manubrium  stemi  on  the  median 
side  of  and  below  the  sternal  facet,  outwards  and  upwards  to 
the  clavicle,  many  of  them  being  attached  to  the  projecting 
posterior  edge  of  the  inner  extremity  of  the  clavicle,  while  a 
few  are  prolonged  onwards  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
bone,  where  tliey  blend  with  the  periosteum.  The  deeper 
fibres,  more  especially  those  at  the  posterior  inferior  angle  of 
the  joint,  which  are  very  thick  and  numerous  at  their  clavicular 
attachment,  connect  the  inter-articular  cartilage  with  the 
clavicle  and  with  the  sternum  without  passing  between  the 
sternum  and  the  clavicle.  This  portion  of  the  cajjsule  checks 
the  forward  movements  of  tlie  clavicle  on  the  sternum.  The 
fibres  in  fi'ont  of  the  joint — the  anterior  stemo'davicular 
ligament — are  well  marked,  but  more  lax  and  le^  tough  than 
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vexity  of  the  curve  forwards,  and  presents  a  marked  difference 
from  the  outer  one-tliird,  in  that  it  is  cylindrical  in  outline 
instead  of  being  flattened  on  its  superior  and  inferior  aspects. 
At  tlie  inner  end  the  bone  suddenly  enlarges,  like  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  shaft  of  many  of  the  long  bones,  into  an 
articular  surface ;  this  is  for  the  sternum,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  for  the  inter-articular  ligament  of  the  sterno- 
clavicular joint,  and  it  faces  almost  directly  towards  the  middle 
line  of  the  body.  The  ligament  corresponds  in  shape,  direc- 
tion, and  size  to  the  extremity  or  base  of  the  cla\'icle, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  the  socket  upon  the  sternum. 
Unless  the  arm  is  raised  above  the  shoulder  only  the  lower 
portion  of  the  inner  or  sternal  end  of  the  claAdcle  rests  on  the 
Btemo-clavicular  socket,  and  this  only  upon  that  part  of  the 
socket  which  is  immediately  above  and  internal  to  the  imion 
of  the  first  costal  cartilage  with  the  sternum.  Between  the 
rest  of  the  articular  surfaces  at  the  stemo-cla\dcular  joint  there 
is  a  V'Shaped  interval,  which  is  occupied  by  the  inter-articular 
fibro-cartilage  and  the  synovial  sacs,  and  is  tightly  bound  over 
by  the  inter-clavicular  ligament.  The  articular  surface  at  the 
inner  end  of  the  bone  is  triangular  in  outline,  and  of  its  tliree 
borders  or  margins  one,  the  anterior,  is  nearly  vertical ; 
another,  the  inferior,  is  nearly  horizontal,  and  extends  from 
before  backwards  and  inwards ;  wliile  the  tliird,  the  posterior, 
slopes  downwards  and  backwards  to  meet  the  inferior  border  at 
the  rounded  apex  behind.  The  angles  of  this  triangular  surface 
are  well  roimded,  its  base  is  above  and  in  front,  and  its  apex 
behind  and  below.  The  surface  is  convex  from  above  do^ra- 
wards  in  its  posterior  portion,  and  sometimes  throughout  its 
extent ;  but  usually  tliere  is  a  depression  near  its  centre  wliich 
makes  it  somewhat  cup-shaped  in  the  dry  state.  When  de- 
prived of  its  articular  cartilage  it  is  generally  very  rough  and 
imeven,  excepting  below,  where  it  rests  upon  the  sternum. 
Here  it  is  faceted  and  smooth ;  and  frequently  this  faceted 
surface  extends  not  only  from  the  apex  beliind  to  tlie  anterior 
vertical  border  of  the  extremity  in  front,  but  reaches  also  along 
the  under  surface  of  the  shaft  as  far  as  the  clavicle  rests  upon 
the  upper  border  of  the  first  costal  cartilage. 

The  circumference  of  tlie  inner  end  of  the  clavicle  varies 
from  two  and  a  half  to  three  and  a  half  inches ;  its  longest 
diameter  is  from  above  downwards,  backwards,  and  a  little 
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inwards,  and  varies  from  tliree-quarters  of  an  inch  to  one  and 
one-third  of  an  inch ;  its  shortest  diameter  is  from  before  back- 
wards at  its  lowest  part,  where  the  bone  tapers  to  a  rounded 
apex.  Wliere  tlie  sliaft  begins  to  enlarge  into  the  extremity 
the  bone  is  rough  and  raised,  more  especially  at  the  back  and 
lower  aspects,  for  the  purpose  of  gi^'ing  secure  attaclmient  to 
the  strong  ligaments  wliich  surround  the  articulation;  and 
where  th6  posterior  passes  into  the  inferior  surface  of  the  shaft, 
a  little  external  to  the  apex  of  the  articular  extremity,  there  is 
a  rough  tubercle  often  prolonged  into  a  ridge — the  rhomboid 
tubercle  or  ridge — for  tlie  attachment  of  the  costo-clavicular 
or  rhomboid  ligament. 

The  Ligaments. — The  ligaments  of  this  joint  have  been 
always  described  as  four  in  number,  in  addition  to  the  inter- 
articular  fibro-cartilage — ^viz.,  tlie  anterior  and  posterior  sterno- 
clavicular, the  inter-clavicular,  and  the  rhomboid  or  costo- 
clavicular. Tliis  description  is,  however,  somewhat  forced,  for 
there  is  no  distinction  of  what  may  most  correctly  be  called 
the  capsular  ligament  of  the  joint  into  anterior  and  posterior 
portions. 

The  Cajjsular  Zigajnent, — Ligamentous  fibres,  taking  varying 
directions,  and  of  vaiious  strength  and  thickness,  completely  sur- 
round the  articulation,  so  as  to  form  a  capsule  ;  and  as  they  pass 
between  the  margins  of  the  articular  surfaces  are  firmly  con- 
nected with  the  edges  of  the  inter-articular  cartilage.  The 
fibres  at  the  back  of  the  joint — the  posterior  stemo-clavicular 
ligavurU — are  stronger  than  those  in  front  or  below ;  the  more 
superficial  set  passes  from  the  manubrium  stemi  on  the  median 
side  of  and  below  the  sternal  facet,  outwards  and  upwards  to 
the  clavicle,  many  of  them  being  attached  to  the  projecting 
posterior  edge  of  the  iimer  extremity  of  the  clavicle,  while  a 
few  are  prolonged  onwards  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
bone,  where  they  blend  with  the  periosteum.  The  deeper 
fibres,  more  especially  those  at  the  posterior  inferior  angle  of 
the  joint,  which  are  very  thick  and  numerous  at  their  clavicular 
attachment,  connect  the  inter-articular  cartilage  with  the 
clavicle  and  with  the  sternum  without  passing  between  the 
sternum  and  the  clavicle.  This  portion  of  the  capsule  checks 
the  forward  movements  of  the  clavicle  on  the  sternum.  The 
fibres  in  fi'ont  of  the  joint — tlie  (oUerior  dcmo-clavicular 
ligament — are  well  marked,  but  more  lax  and  less  tough  than 
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the  posterior,  and  are  overlaid  by  the  tendinous  sternal  origin  of 
the  stemo-mastoid  muscle,  the  filjres  of  which  are  parallel  to 
thofle  of  the  ligament.  They  extend  obliquely  upwards  and 
outwards  from  the  prominent  margin  of  the  sternal  facet,  to  l« 
attached  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cla\icle  at  some  little 
distance  from  the  edge  of  the  articular  cartilage  on  the  extremity 
of  the  bone.  Thev  limit  the  backward  rolling  of  the  clavicle  on 
the  sternal  socket  The  fibres  which  cover  in  the  joint  below 
are  short,  woolly,  and  consist  more  of  fibro-areolar  than  true 
fibrous  tissue.  They  extend  between  the  upper  border  of  the 
first  costal  cartilage  and  the  lower  border  of  the  cla\'icle  just 
external  to  tlie  articular  surface  of  the  extremity,  and  fill  up 
the  gap  Ijetween  this  surface  and  the  inner  border  of  the  costo- 
coracoid  ligament. 

The  superior  portion  of  the  capsule  consists  chiefly  of  short 
tough  fibres  passing  from  the  stemimi  to  tlie  inter-articular 
cartilage,  and  of  others  welding  this  cartilage  to  the  up}»er 
border  of  the  extremity  of  the  clavicle,  while  only  a  few  pass 
over  the  joint  from  tlie  upper  edge  of  the  sternum  to  the  upper 
surface  of  the  clavicle. 

The  Inter-clavicular  Ligament, — The  most  prominent  and 
conspicuous  of.  the  ligaments  of  the  stemo-clavicular  joint  is 
one  common  to  the  joints  of  the  opposite  sides,  which  thickens 
and  strengthens  materially  the  superior  portion  of  the  capsular 
ligament  of  each  joint — ^the  inter-clavicular  ligament.  Its  fibres 
form  a  strong  concave  band  along  the  posterior  aspect  of  the 
upper  l)order  of  the  manubrium,  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
deep,  with  its  concavity  upwards,  and  its  upper  border  taper- 
ing to  a  narrow,  almost  sharp  edge.  It  is  connected  witli  tlie 
posterior  superior  angle  of  the  inner  extremity  of  each  cla\acle, 
and  with  the  fibres  which  weld  together  the  inter-articular 
fibro-cartilage  and  the  clavicle,  and  it  then  passes  across  from 
clavicle  to  clavicle  above  the  sternum,  to  whicli  it  is  attached 
on  its  anterior  aspect,  only  by  means  of  a  thin  membranous 
layer  which  covers  it  and  the  periosteum  of  the  front  of  the 
sternum.  Posteriorly  the  lowest  fibres  are  slightly  attached  to 
the  sternum,  and  are  continuous  with  the  posterior  stemo- 
clavicular  fibres  of  the  capsule  of  each  joint.  It  prevents  the 
upward  displacement  of  the  clavicle  during  forcible  depression 
of  the  arm  or  shoulder. 

The  rhomboid  or  costo-clavicular  ligament  is  a  dense  strong 
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rially  to  bind  the  bones  together,  and  to  prevent  more  especially 
the  inward  and  upward  displacements  of  the  clavicle  from  the 
sternum  and  costal  cartilage.  It  also  forms  an  elastic  bufter 
or  cushion  between  the  bones,  which  tends  much  to  break 
shocks  ;  wliile  at  the  same  time,  by  its  similarity  in  outline  to 
the  end  of  the  clavicle  and  its  adaptability  to  the  socket  of 
the  sternum,  it  adds  very  much  to  the  general  security  of  the 
joint 

Synovial  Membranes. — There  are  two  membranes  in  this 
articulation;  for,  owing  to  the  peculiar  attachment  of  the  inter- 
articular  ligament  to  the  socket  l)elow  and  the  cla\dcle  above,  as 
well  as  to  the  capsular  ligament  at  its  margins,  there  is  formed  a 
complete  space  or,  cavity  between  the  fibro-cartilage  and  the 
sternum  and  costal  cartilage  on  the  inner  side  ;  and  between  the 
clavicle  and  the  fibro-cartilage  on  the  outer  side.  Thus  one 
membrane  is  reflected  over  the  outer  side  of  the  fibro-cartilage 
from  the  clavicle  and  capsule,  and  another  over  the  inner  side 
from  the  sternum,  costal  cartilage,  and  capsule.  The  former  is 
more  loose  and  sac-like  than  the  latter.  Occasionally  a  commu- 
nication takes  place  between  the  two  cavities. 

Collectively  the  ligaments  of  this  joint  are  very  strong,  and 
make  up  for  the  want  of  adaptation  of  the  two  bones.  The 
joint  indeed  is  stronger  than  the  collar-bone,  wliich  is  often 
fractured ;  whereas  dislocation  of  the  inner  end  of  the  clavicle 
is  a  very  rare  occurrence. 

The  Movements. — The  movements  permitted  at  this  joint 
are  various  though  limited,  owing  to  the  capsular  ligament 
being  moderately  tense  in  every  position  of  the  cla\dcle.  The 
joint  is  the  centre  at  which  many  of  the  movements  of  the 
shoulder  occur — such  as  the  elevation  of  the  arm  over  the 
head,  and  the  forward  and  backward  play  of  the  arms,  as  in 
walking,  running,  swimming,  rowing,  and  such  like  exercises. 
Motion  therefore  occurs  at  the  stemo-clavicular  joint  in  nearly 
eveiy  direction — upwards,  downwards,  backwards,  forwards, 
and  in  a  circumductory  direction. 

The  upward  and  downward  movements  of  the  cla\icle  take 
place  between  that  bone  and  the  inter-articular  fibro-cartilage. 
During  elevation,  tlie  upper  edge  of  the  cla\'icle  \i4th  its 
attached  fibro-cartilage  is  pressed  inwards  into  tlie  sternal 
socket,  and  tlie  lower  edge  of  the  cla\icle  is  raised  from  the 
fibro-cartilage;    during  depression  of    the  clavicle,   the  lower 
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edge  of  the  clavicle  presses  downwards  and  inwards  upon  the 
fibro-cartilage,  and  the  rest  of  the  aiticular  surface  inclines 
outwards,  bringing  with  it  to  a  slight  degree  the  upper  edge 
of  the  fibro-cartilage.  These  movements  occur  upon  an  axis 
drawn  from  before  backwards  tlirough  the  outer  compartment 
of  the  joint.  The  forward  and  backward  movements  occur 
between  the  fibro-cartilage  and  the  sternal  socket,  the  clavicle 
together  with  the  inter-articular  cartilage  rolling  backwards 
and  forwards  respectively  upon  the  sternum  ;  and  the  move- 
ments occur  round  an  axis  dra\\Ti  nearly  vertically  through 
the  sternal  socket. 

In  circumduction,  the  movements  are  of  course  a  compound 
of  a  quick  succession  of  these  four  angular  movements,  and 
thei'efore  take  place  partly  between  clavicle  and  fibro-cartilage, 
and  partly  between  fibro-cartilage  and  sternum. 

The  Muscles. — ^The  muscles  in  immediate  connexion  with 
this  joint  are  few  in  number,  being  only  those  which  arise  from 
the  manubrium  sterni,  the  inner  end  of  the  clavicle,  and  the 
costal  cartilage  of  the  first  rib.  These  are  the  stemo-mastoid 
and  the  pectoralis  major  in  front,  the  stemo-hyoid  and  sterno- 
thyroid beliind,  and  the  subclavius  which  is  in  front  and  to 
the  outer  side  of  the  rhonil)oid  ligament. 

The  sternal  origin  of  the  stemo-mastoid,  which  is  tendinous, 
passes  obliquely  upwards  and  outwards  (in  the  same  direction 
as  the  anterior  portion  of  the  capsular  ligament),  over  the  front 
of  the  articulation,  and  strengthens  very  considerably  the 
anterior  stemo-clavicular  portion  of  the  capsule.  This  muscle 
affords  a  good  illustration  of  the  general  law  respecting  the 
attachment  of  muscles  to  both  bones  of  an  articulation  when 
they  arise  or  are  iiLserted  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  a  joint. 

The  sterno-hyoid  muscle  usually  arises  from  the  posterior 
ligamentous  fibres  of  the  joint,  as  well  as  from  the  clavicle,  or 
the  sternum.     It  gives  security  to  the  back  of  the  joint 

The  sul)clavius  muscle  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
imiting  structures  of  the  articulation,  and  like  the  costo- 
clavicular ligament  it  helps  to  prevent  the  too  forcible  or 
extreme  elevation  of  the  clavicle.  It  also  assists  the  other 
ligaments  in  keeping  the  inner  end  of  the  clavicle  in  its  place 
upon  the  sternum  and  costal  cartilage — i.c.,  in  preventing 
avulsion  of  the  clavicle  from  the  sternum. 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  muscles,  it  must  be  remem- 
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bered  that  the  clavicle  moves  upon  the  sternal  socket  in  every 
forward,  backward,  upward,  and  downward  movement  of  the 
shoulder.  So  that  all  the  muscles  which  move  the  shoulder 
act  indirectly  upon  the  stemo-clavicular  joint;  thus  the  tra- 
pezius and  hitissimus  dorsi,  the  serratus  magnus  and  pectoralis 
minor,  the  rhomboids  and  levator  angidi  scapuhe,  will  each 
and  all  influence  this  joint  in  accordance  with  their  own  actions, 
and  in  conformity  with  what  is  stated  respecting  the  move- 
ments which  occur  at  tlie  stemo-clavicular  articulation. 

Indeed  it  is  these  muscles  only  which  produce  any  of  the 
ordinary  movements  at  the  sterno-clavicidar  joint;  for  none 
of  the  muscles  in  immediate  relation  with  it  act  usually  upon 
the  clavicle,  but  have  their  Jixed  point  at  or  near  this  articula- 
tion. Thus  the  stemo-hyoid,  stemo-thyroid,  and  stemo-mastoid 
muscles,  as  weU  as  the  pectoralis  major,  act  from,  not  upon,  it ; 
and,  by  the  very  nature  of  their  connexion  with  it,  do  not  tend 
to  move  one  bone  upon  the  other.  Tlie  subclavius,  however, 
by  depressing  Uie  outer  end  of  the  cla\'icle  causes  the  inner  end 
to  glide  upwards  and  inwards  upon  the  sternal  socket,  revolv- 
ing round  an  antero-posterior  axis,  and  thereby  tightening  the 
superior  portion  of  the  capsular  ligament  and  the  inter- 
clavicular ligament. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE    LIGAMENTS   AND    JOINT   CONNECTING   THE    SCAPULA   WITH 

THE    CLAVICLE;    OK, 
THE    SCAPULO-CLAVICULAR    UNION. 

The  scapula  is  connected  with  the  clavicle  by  a  synovial  joint, 
wliich  may  be  either  divided  or  single,  between  the  acromion 
process  and  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle ;  as  well  as  by  liga- 
ments passing  from  the  coracoid  process  to  the  under  surface  of 
the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle.  We  have  therefore  to  consider — 
1st.  The  acromio-clavicular  articulation  ;  and  2nA  The  coraco- 
clavicular  ligaments.  It  will  also  be  most  convenient  and 
apposite  to  describe  in  this  section  the  ligaments  wliich  pass 
from  one  part  of  the  scapula  to  another — viz.,  the  coraco- 
acromial,  and  the  supra-scapular  ligaments. 

Tlie  AcromiO'daviciUar  Joint, 

Ckuif  Diarthrosis.  SubdivtMn,  AiihroduL 

This  joint  is  formed  between  the  outer  extremity  of  the 
clavicle  and  the  inner  edge  of  the  acromion.  Ligaments  pass 
from  one  bone  to  the  other  on  all  their  aspects,  and  there  is 
frequently  an  inter-articular  fibro-cartUage  which  sometimes  is 
imperfect,  and  only  partially  separates  the  articular  surfaces  of 
the  bones,  but  occasionally  is  complete,  and  divides  the 
syno\'ial  cavity  into  two  distinct  parts. 

The  Clavicle. — ^The  outer  end  of  the  clavicle  ascends  towards 
the  acromion  in  the  male,  so  as  to  give  height  and  squareness 
to  the  shoulders.  It  is  flattened  upon  its  superior  and  inferior 
surfaces,  and  has  a  narrow,  convex  posterior,  and  a  narrow,  con- 
cave anterior  border.  By  its  outer  border,  which  is  somewhat 
thicker  than  the  anterior,  but  shallower  than  the  posterior,  it 
articulates  with  the  anterior  part  of  the  internal  edge  of  the 
acromion,  and  is  marked  by  an  oval-shaped,  nearly  flat  facet 
for  that  purpose.  The  facet  varies  much  in  diflferent  bones, 
being  sometimes  large  and  irregular,  and  either  slightly  convex 
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or  concave  ;  its  long  axis  is  in  the  antero-j)osterior  direction,  but 
the  surface  is  somewhat  oblique  as  it  is  slo])e(l  oft'  inwards 
behind,  and  bevelled  off*  slightly  along  its  lower  edge.  This 
obliquity  serves  to  explain  the  greater  frequency  of  displace- 
ment of  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle  upwards  upon,  tlian 
downwards  beneath,  the  acromion.  The  upper  and  under 
surfaces,  as  well  as  the  anterior  and  posterior  borders  of  the 
clavicle  near  the  extremity,  are  rougli,  sometimes  very  rougli 
and  uneven,  for  the  attachment  of  ligaments ;  and  upon  the 
upper  surface  there  is  often  an  oblique  ridge  running  back- 
wards and  inwards  to  a  little  tubercle,  or  heaping-up  of  bone, 
at  the  posterior  border,  about  midway  between  the  conoid 
tubercle  and  the  facet  for  the  acromion.  Its  superior  surface 
gives  attachment  to  tlie  trapezius  l)ehind,  and  the  deltoid  in 
front,  for  nearly  equal  distances.  Its  inferior  surface  is  marked 
by  a  tubercle  and  ridge  for  the  attachment  of  the  coraco- 
davicular  ligaments. 

The  Scapula. — It  is  by  means  of  the  acromion  process 
alone  that  the  scapula  is  brought  into  articular  connexion  with 
the  clavicle.  This  process  is  a  large  and  somewhat  triangular 
prolongation  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula,  about  two  inches  in 
its  longest,  and  rather  over  one  inch  in  its  broadest  diameter. 
It  has  a  general  inclination  upwards,  so  tliat  in  tlie  undissected 
subject  its  extremity  forms  the  liighest  j)art  of  the  l)one,  and 
overhangs  the  glenoid  fossa  on  its  outer  side.  The  elevation 
of  the  tip  of  the  aci-omion  above  the  rest  of  the  scapula  ex- 
plains how  it  is  that  the  clavicle  in  man  has  to  ascend  a  little 
as  it  passes  outwards  from  the  top  of  the  sternum,  notwith- 
standing that  the  blade  of  the  scapula  does  not  reach 
higher  than  the  second  rib.  It  is  directed  at  first  outwards, 
and  then  forwards,  twisting  a  little  inwards,  and  has  beneath 
it,  and  between  it  and  the  outer  surface  of  tlie  neck  of  the 
scapula,  a  large  space  leading  from  the  supra-  to  the  infra- 
spinous  fossa,  and  called  the  great  scapular  notch. 

Its  upper  surface  is  rough  and  directly  continuous  with  the 
outer  or  posterior  border  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula ;  it  looks 
chiefly  upwards,  but  also  outwards  and  backwards,  and  gives 
attachment  along  its  outer  edge  to  the  deltoid,  and  along  its 
inner  edge  to  the  trapezius.  It  is  immediately  l)eneath  the 
skin,  and  forms  the  sunmiit  of  the  shoulder. 

The  under  mrfacc  is  smooth  and  shghtly  concave,  and  is 
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directly  continuous  with  the  anterior  or  short  border  of  the 
spine  of  the  scapula;  it  looks  chiefly  downwards,  but  also 
slightly  forwards  and  inwards,  over  the  outer  and  upper  part 
of  the  glenoid  fossa. 

Its  outer  horiUr  is  convex  and  rough,  and  continuous  with 
the  lower  lip  of  the  outer  border  of  the  spine,  and  to  it  the 
deltoid  is  attached. 

Its  inner  border  is  concave,  thinner  and  much  shorter  than 
the  outer ;  it  is  continuous  with  the  upper  lip  of  the  outer 
border  of  the  scapular  spine,  and  has  the  trapezius  attached 
along  its  posterior  two-thirds. 

At  the  anterior  part  of  the  inner  border  there  is  a  nearly 
flat  or  slightly  convex  facet  for  the  clavicle,  which  measures 
from  a  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  the  antero- 
posterior, and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  the  vertical  direction ;  it 
is  sloped  slightly  outwards  behind,  and  bevelled  off  along  the 
upper  edge,  its  obliquity  being  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  facet 
on  the  clavicle,  which  slopes  inwards  behind  and  is  bevelled 
ofif  below. 

The  apex  of  the  acromion  is  the  tliin  and  somewhat  pointed 
anterior  edge  between  the  facet  for  the  clavicle  and  the  outer 
border  of  the  process.  It  i)rojects  an  inch  further  forwards 
than  the  glenoid  fossa,  and  overhangs  the  middle  of  the  head 
of  the  humerus,  when  the  arm  is  hanging  loosely  by  the  side. 

The  acromion  process  and  clavicle  together  form  an  arch 
over  the  front  and  outer  part  of  the  thorax.  This  arch  has  one 
fixed  pier,  viz.,  the  sternum  ;  and  one  movable  pier,  viz.,  the 
spine  and  body  of  the  scapula.  The  arch  is  connected  with 
the  fixed  pier  by  an  articulation  at  which  all  the  movements 
of  the  whole  arch  take  place  ;  but  is  structurally  continuous 
with  the  movable  pier,  wliich  therefore  moves  together  with 
the  arch.  The  vault  of  the  arch  itself  is  jointed,  so  that 
the  outer  and  sliorter  limb  can  move  upon  the  inner  and 
longer,  viz.,  at  the  acromio-clavicular  joint. 

Beneath  tlie  arch  tlms  formed  important  structures  pass.  The 
coracoid  process  i)rojects  upwards  and  forwards,  so  as  to  divide 
the  subway  into  two  i)ortions,  the  larger  being  on  the  inner  or 
thoracic  side  of  the  process.  In  the  thoracic  portion,  that  is, 
under  the  cla^dcular  part  of  the  arch,  lies  the  sulxjlavius  muscle, 
and  the  axillary  vessels,  respiratory  nerve  of  Bell,  and  cords 
of  the  brachial  plexus  descend  through  it  into  the  upper  ann. 
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In  the  acromial  portion  of  the  subway  there  are  the  supra- 
scapular nerve  and  artery,  passing  to  the  great  scapular  notch ; 
the  supra-spinatus,  passing  forwards  to  the  great  tuberosity  of 
the  humerus ;  the  sub-acromiou  bursa,  which  protects  the  cap- 
sule from  the  deltoid,  and  the  shoulder-joint  itself,  which  is 
overhung  by  the  acromion  process. 

Ligaments. — There  is  one  ligament,  and  occasionally  an 
inter-articular  fibro-cartilage,  concerned  in  the  constiiiction  of 
the  acromio-clavicular  joint. 

The  capsular  ligament  completely  surrounds  the  articular 
margins,  and  is  composed  of  coarse  strong  fibres,  having  an 
uniform  and  definite  direction,  which  are  attached  to  the 
anterior  and  posterior  borders,  as  well  as  to  the  upper  and 
under  surfaces  of  the  acromion  and  cla\dcle.  The  ligament  is 
somewhat  lax  in  nearly  every  position  of  the  joint,  so  that  the 
clavicle  is  by  no  means  tightly  braced  to  the  acromion,  but  is 
retained  somewhat  loosely  in  apposition  with  it.  Tlie  fibix^s 
reach  a  variable  distance  upon  the  different  aspects  of  the 
bones ;  thus  posteriorly,  they  extend  inwards  for  three-quai'tei-s 
of  an  inch  or  more  ui)on  the  clavicle,  as  far  as  a  little  tubercle 
external  to  the  one  for  the  conoid  ligament ;  superiorly,  they 
are  attached  to  the  oblique  line  which  runs  outwards  and 
forwards  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  clavicle,  and  thus  they 
extend  a  shorter  distance  upon  the  bone  as  they  reach  nearer 
and  nearer  the  anterior  border.  At  the  anterior  border  tliey 
do  not  extend  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  along  the  cla- 
vicle ;  and  inferiorly,  they  reach  outwards  to  the  rid^^e  for  the 
trapezoid  ligament,  with  the  fibres  of  whicli  they  blend.  At 
the  acromion  the  fibres  of  the  ligament  reach  about  half-way 
outwards  upon  both  the  upper  and  lower  surface,  while  along 
the  borders  of  the  process  they  are  very  short,  being  attached 
immediately  in  front  of,  and  beliind  the  articular  facet.  The 
anterior,  and  a  few  of  the  antero-inferior  fibres  are  blended  at 
their  insertion  into  the  apex  of  the  acromion  with  the  coraco- 
acromial  ligament. 

The  capsule  is  of  pretty  uniform  thickness,  but  is  strength- 
ened above  by  the  aponeuroses  of  the  trapezius  and  deltoid 
muscles ;  it  is  about  as  thick  as  a  shilling,  and  its  fibres  are 
arranged  in  coarse  and  parallel  fasciculi.  These  fibres  all  run 
inwards  and  backwards  from  the  acromion  to  the  cla\'icle,  and 
the  posterior  fibres  extend  much  further   inwards  upon   the 
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convex  border  and  upon  the  posterior  part  of  the  upper  and 
lower  surfaces  of  the  clavicle  than  elsewhere.  This  definite 
direction  and  varied  length  of  the  fibres  serve  the  purpose  of 
dragging  the  clavicle  forwards  when  the  acromion  is  advanced ; 
while  the  anterior  part  of  the  capsule,  and  the  projection  of  the 
apex  of  the  acromion  in  front  of  the  extremity  of  the  clavicle, 
secure  the  backward  movement  of  the  latter  when  the  scapula 
is  pulled  towards  the  dorsal  spines. 

Were  it  not  for  the  bevelling  of  the  facets,  already  referred 
to,  the  laxity  of  the  ligament  would  permit  of  a  slight  dropping 
of  the  clavicle  from  the  acromion ;  as  it  is,  the  clavicle  some- 
what overlaps  so  as  to  rest  upon  the  acromion.  This  over- 
lapping of  the  clavicle,  which  in  some  instances  is  so  marked 
as  to  cause  quite  an  elevation,  tends  also  to  prevent  any  upward 
displacement  of  the  acromion  by  the  pressure  of  the  head  of 
the  himierus,  during  such  muscular  efforts  as  pushing  or  bearing 
the  weight  of  the  trunk  upon  the  palms  of  the  hands. 

The  Inter-articular  Fibro-cartilage, — ^A  fibro-cartilage  is 
occasionally  present ;  when  it  is  so  it  is  usually  imperfect,  and 
extends  only  half-way  through  the  joint  from  above  downwards. 
Sometimes  it  reaches  the  whole  depth  and  is  perforated  in  the 
centre.  It  is  usually  thicker  at  the  circumference  than  towards 
the  interior,  and  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  capsular  ligament 
are  blended  with  its  edges. 

The  Synovial  Membrane. — ^A  synovial  membrane  lines  the 
joint,  and  when  the  inter-articular  cartilage  is  present  the  cavity 
it  forms  is  either  partly  or  completely  divided  according  to  the 
state  of  the  cartilage  upon  which  the  membrane  is  reflected. 

Tlie  Caraco-claviciUar  Union. 

CoRACOiD  Process. — The  coracoid  or  hook-like  process  over- 
hanging the  upper  border  of  the  glenoid  fossa  on  its  inner 
side,  to  the  very  margin  of  which  it  often  extends,  is  situated 
beneath  the  acromio-clavicular  arch,  the  subway  of  which  it 
divides  into  two  unequal  parts.  It  springs  by  a  broad  thick 
base  an  inch  wide,  from  the  upper  costa  of  the  scapula 
between  the  supra-scapular  notch,  one  margin  of  which  it 
forms,  and  the  edge  of  the  glenoid  fossa.  It  may  indeed  be 
said  to  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  fossa,  and  with  it  is 
situated  in  advance  of  the  surgical  neck  of  the  scapula.     It 
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affords  powerful  leverage  to  the  coraco-bmcbialis  and  biceps 
muscles  which  are  attached  to  the  outer  edge  near  the  apex ; 
and  it  is  marked  on  its  inner  border  near  the  apex  by  a  smooth 
focet  into  which  the  pectoralis  minor  is  inserted.  Its  sm-faces 
look  upwards  and  outwards,  and  downwards  and  inwards,  and 
serve  to  separate  the  great  scapular  notch  from  the  sub-scapular 
fossa.  Having  ascended,  with  a  considerable  leaning  over  the 
8ub-scapular  fossa,  for  about  half  an  inch,  the  process  suddenly 
becomes  contracted  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  widtlL  It  is 
twisted  on  itself  so  that  its  surfaces  now  look  upwards  and 
inwards,  and  downwards  and  outwards  over  the  glenoid  fossa ; 
and  its  direction  is  changed  so  that  it  projects  forwards  for 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  beyond  the  edge  of  the  glenoid  fossa. 
Its  apex,  its  narrowest  point,  is  bent  very  slightly  downwards. 
It  thus,  as  its  name  implies,  somewhat  resembles  the  beak  of  a 
raven.  It  is  situated  an  inch  and  a  half  to  the  thoracic  side  of, 
and  half  an  inch  below,  the  level  of  the  acromion,  and  is  on  a 
level  with  Uie  upjHsr  surface  of  the  head  of  the  humerus. 
The  centre  point  of  the  outer  curve  of  the  clavicle  is  situated 
in  a  vertical  line  immediately  alxjve  the  angle  of  the  coracoid 
at  a  distance  of  about  half  an  inch.  Extending  forwards 
from  the  angle  where  the  ascending  suddenly  changes  into  the 
horizontal  part,  the  bone  is  raised  into  a  rough  and  oblique 
ridge,  which  separates  the  outer  surface  of  the  vertical  from 
the  upper  surface  of  the  horizontal  poi-tion  of  the  process,  and 
is  prolonged  upon  the  outer  edge  to  the  apex.  This  ridge 
gives  attacliment  to  the  coraco-acromial  ligament.  The  inner 
edge  is  marked  by  a  rough  ridge  which  extends  forwards  for 
an  inch  or  more,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  trapezoid  portion 
of  the  coraco-clavicular  ligament.  On  the  inner  siile  of  the 
angle  of  the  coracoid  is  a  smooth  and  sometimes  facetted 
surface,  against  which  plays  the  conoid  ligament  in  the  back- 
ward and  forward  movement  of  the  scapula. 

The  coraco-clavicular  ligtiment  consists  of  two  parts — the 
conoid  and  the  trapezoid. 

The  co)ioid  Ufjnmcni  is  the  most  internal  as  well  as  the 
posterior  portion.  It  is  a  very  strong  and  coai-sely  fasciculated 
band  of  triangular  shape,  extending  upwards  and  outwards  from 
the  inner  side  of  the  root  of  the  coracoid,  to  the  tubercle  on 
the  under  surface,  and  posterior  edge  of  the  outer  curve  of  the 
clavicle.     Its  apex  is  at  the  inner  and  posterior  edge  of  the 
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root  of  the  coracoid  process  and  immediately  in  front  of  the 
sui-Ta-scapular  notch  ;  some  of  its  fibres  are  connected  with 
the  scapula  even  below  the  supra-scapular  notch,  and  reach 
into  the  venter  for  some  short  distance.  Others  pass  back- 
wards over  the  supra-scapular  notch  and  form  part  of  the 
transverse  ligament.  Its  base  is  at  the  clavicle,  where  it  widens 
out  laterally  so  as  to  be  attached  to  tlie  posterior  edge  of  the 
lower  surface  of  the  clavicle,  on  the  outer  side  of,  as  well  as 
into  the  tubercle  above  mentioned.  The  ligament  is  somewhat 
twisted  on  its  own  axis  as  it  ascends,  so  that  the  anterior  fibres 
at  the  coracoid  become  internal  at  tlie  clavicle,  and  are  inserted 
into  that  bone  at  and  near  to  the  tubercle,  while  the  fibres 
wliicli  are  posterior  at  the  coracoid,  pass  outwards  upon  the 
clavicle  and  are  prolonged  from  the  inner  and  upper  edge  of 
the  supra-scapular  ligament  to  the  posterior  edge  of  the 
trajjezoid  ligament.  Without  being  absolutely  distinct  it  is 
easily  separated  from  the  trapezoid  ligament,  both  at  the 
comcoid  and  the  clavicle.  It  works  backwards  and  forwards 
on  tlie  facet  on  the  inner  aspect  of  the  angle  of  the  coracoid, 
between  which  and  the  ligament  there  is  often  a  distinct 
bui-sa. 

The  conoid  ligament  chiefly  checks  the  backward  movements 
of  the  scapula  as  the  trapezoid  does  the  forward  movements 
of  that  bone.  It  therefore  protects  the  scapiila  against  back- 
ward displacement,  either  from  the  action  of  the  posterior 
muscles,  such  as  the  rhomboids  and  part  of  the  trapezius,  or  by 
blows  on  the  front  of  the  shoulder.  The  coraco-davicular 
ligament  as  a  whole  limits  the  movements  of  the  acromio- 
clavicular joint,  just  as  the  costo-clavicular  does  those  of  the 
sterno-clavicular  joint. 

The  trapezoid  ligament  is  the  anterior  and  outer  portion  of 
tlie  coraco-clavicular.  It  is  a  strong  flat  plane  of  closely  woven 
fibres,  the  surfaces  of  which  look  respectively  upwards  and 
inwards  towards  the  clavicle,  and  downwards  and  outwards 
over  the  upper  surface  of  the  coracoid  process,  and  the  gle- 
noid fossa.  It  is  more  oblique  in  direction  than  the  conoid, 
which  is  nearly  vertical  It  is  quadrilateral  in  shape,  with  its 
anterior  edge  longer  than  the  posterior,  and  its  upper  surface 
sloped  ofif  obliquely  behind.  At  the  coracoid  it  is  attached  for 
about  an  inch  to  the  rough  ridge  which  runs  forwards  from  the 
angle  along  the  inner  edge  of  the  process,  as  well  as  to  the 
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angle  itself  immediately  above  the  facet  for  the  play  of  the 
conoid  ligament ;  some  of  its  fibres  are  placed  under  cover  of 
the  conoid  ligament.  At  the  clavicle  it  has  rather  a  more 
lengthy  attachment  to  the  oblique  ridge  which  runs  out- 
wards and  forwards  from  the  tubercle  for  the  conoid  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  bone.  Its  posterior  edge  is  in  juxta- 
position to  the  outer  and  hinder  portion  of  the  conoid  liga- 
ment, while  its  anterior  border  is  free  in  the  dissected  state, 
and  overlies  the  base  of  the  coraco-acromial  ligament.  At  the 
extremity  of  tlie  clavicle  it  blends  with  the  inferior  part  of 
the  acromio-clavicular  capsule. 

The  trapezoid  ligament  cliiefly  limits  the  forward  movements 
of  the  scapula,  as  the  conoid  does  the  backward  movements  of 
that  bone.  Like  the  conoid,  it  strengthens  very  materially  the 
acromio-clavicular  joint,  preventing  the  scapula  from  being 
displaced  inwards  beneath  the  clavicle  either  by  violence  or 
muscular  action — a  tendency  to  wliich  the  obliquely  cut  sur- 
faces of  the  clavicle  and  acromion  dispose  the  joint. 

The  Movements  between  the  Scapula  and  Clavicle. — 
Owing  to  the  want  of  security  afforded  by  the  shape  of  the 
articular  surfaces  of  the  acromion,  and  outer  end  of  the  clavicle, 
the  entire  strength  of  the  acromio-clavicular  joint  must  be 
derived  from  ligaments.  These  ligaments,  while  knitting  the 
bones  together  with  sufficient  firmness  to  enable  them  to  resist 
all  ordinary  displacing  forces,  do  not  permit  of  more  than  very 
limited  movements  taking  place  between  them.  To  under- 
stand what  these  movements  are,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
it  is  the  scapula  which  moves  upon  the  outer  end  of  the  cla- 
vicle, although  the  clavicle  in  its  turn,  carried  by  the  ligaments 
which  unite  it  with  the  scapula,  moves  upon  the  sternum.  But 
the  scapida,  in  moving  upon  the  end  of  the  clavicle,  moves 
likewise  upon  the  thorax  in  a  fon^'^ard  and  backward,  as  well 
as  in  an  upward  and  downward  direction,  and  also  in  a  rotatory 
manner  around  a  line,  drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  flattened 
blade,  below  the  spine  of  the  scapula.  Throughout  these  move- 
ments the  lower  angle  and  the  base  of  the  scapula  are  kept  in 
contact  with  the  ribs  by  tlie  latissimus  dorsi,  which  straps  down 
the  former,  and  by  the  serratus  magnus  and  rhomboids  attached 
to  the  latter.  This  being  the  case,  had  there  been  no  acromio- 
clavicular joint,  as  the  scapula  glided  forwards  and  backwards 
on  the  thorax,  the  glenoid  socket  could  not  have  preserved  its 
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obliquely  forward  direction  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  socket  would 
have  sliifted  round  a  vertical  axis,  and  the  shoulder  would  have 
pointed  inwards  when  the  scapula  was  advanced,  and  outwards 
when  it  was  drawn  backwards  towards  the  spine,  to  a  degree 
greater  than  would  be  desu'able  or  convenient.  This  dis- 
advantage would  have  been  especially  felt  in  striking  forwards 
from  the  shoulder ;  for  at  the  same  time  that  the  arm  was 
outstretched,  the  scapula  rolling  forwards  roimd  the  thorax, 
and  having  its  centre  of  motion  at  the  stemo-clavicular  joint, 
would,  if  immovably  fixed  to  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle, 
have  had  the  direction  of  the  glenoid  fossa  so  diverted  inwards 
that  it  would  no  longer  have  afforded  a  surface  fairly  opposed 
to  the  head  of  the  humerus,  but  would  have  presented  an 
inclined  surface,  off  which  the  head  of  the  humerus  would  have 
had  a  tendency  to  glide,  and  thus  to  force  its  way  through  the 
inner  and  forepart  of  the  capsule  of  the  shoulder-joint. 

By  means  of  the  acromio-clavicular  joint  the  scapula  can  be 
forcibly  advanced  upon  the  thorax  and  yet  keep  its  glenoid 
socket  facing  fairly  forwards,  the  scapula  so  moving  upon  the  ' 
clavicle  as  to  make  the  posterior  angle  between  the  clavicle 
and  acromion  process  more  acute.  In  this  way  the  force  of 
the  muscles  of  the  shoulder,  arm,  and  forearm  can  be  com- 
bined in  giving  a  dii-ect  blow ;  while  at  the  same  time  the 
shock  received  by  the  fist,  and  passing  through  the  length  of 
the  humerus,  is  transmitted  directly  from  the  head  of  that 
bone  to  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  is  thence  distributed  to  the 
anterior  costa  and  the  superior  costa  through  the  base  of  the 
coracoid  process,  and  indirectly  transmitted  through  the 
acromion  and  along  the  spine  of  the  scapula  to  the  posterior 
costa  of  the  scapula,  and  forwards  to  the  clavicle,  and  along  it 
to  the  stemo-clavicular  joint.  It  is  well  known  that  the  most 
forcible  blow  that  can  be  delivered  is  when  the  side  of  the 
body  is  inclined  towards  the  object  to  be  struck,  and  the  arm 
is  tlirown  outwards  and  forwards  from  that  side.  This  is  the 
movement  of  boxing,  and  the  attitude  and  movement  of 
fencing.  With  the  scapula  w^eU  drawn  back  towards  the 
spine,  the  posterior  angle  formed  by  the  acromion  and  clavicle 
at  its  most  obtuse  degree,  and  the  shoulder  and  elbow  joints 
bent,  the  muscles  wliich  draw  the  scapula  away  from  the  spine 
are  ready  to  act  simultaneously  with  those  which  straighten  the 
shoulder  and  elbow ;  during  their  action  tlie  glenoid  socket  is 
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kept  fully  against  the  head  of  the  Inimerus,  and  the  clavicle 
and  acromion  are  brought  to  their  most  acute  angle  at  the 
aci'omio-clavicular  joint. 

It  must  l>e  borne  in  mind  that  whilst  the  base  of  the 
scapula  is  held  against  the  thorax  and  revolves  upon  it,  yet 
that  the  entii'e  scapida  moves  in  the  arc  of  a  circle,  whose 
centre  is  the  sterno-clavicular  joint,  and  whose  radius  is  the 
clavicle ;  and  not  in  the  arc  of  the  circle  formed  by  any  one 
of  the  five  costal  arches  upon  which  it  is  placed,  each  one  of 
which,  moreover,  differs  from  the  rest.  Now  as  tliis  radius  is 
elastic ;  as  part  of  the  venter  of  the  scapula  has  to  be  retained 
in  contact  with  the  thoracic  waU ;  and  as  owing  to  the  pull  of 
the  various  muscles  wliich  act  on  the  scapula  there  is  a  con- 
sidemble  tendency  to  di'ag  the  scapula  inwards  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  would,  if  possible,  get  nearer  the  centre  of  the 
circle  the  further  towards  the  front  it  came ;  the  radius,  instead 
of  remaining  straight,  would  gradually  become  curved  back- 
wards near  its  junction  with  the  arc,  wliile  a  counter,  forward, 
curve  would  be  formed  at  the  opposite  end.  This,  too,  would 
occur  notwithstanding  the  movements  of  the  acromio-clavicular 
joint.  Thus  it  seems  to  me  that  the  curves  of  the  clavicle  are 
to  be  explained  by  the  sliape  of  the  thorax,  against  which  the 
scapula  is  held  by  muscles,  and  by  the  direction  of  the  pull  of 
those  muscles  as  they  drag  forwards  the  scapula  upon  the  outer 
extremity  of  the  ratlins  formed  by  the  cla\acle.  Hence,  too, 
we  see  more  considerably  curved  clavicles  in  males  than  in 
females,  and  in  muscular  men  than  in  the  weakly  or  inactive. 

Again,  were  it  not  for  the  acromio-clavicular  joint,  the  lower 
angle  of  the  scapula  could  not  have  been  retained  ui  contact 
with  the  chest  waU  during  the  rising  and  falling  of  the 
shoulder,  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  diameter  of  the  chest 
from  the  second  to  the  seventh  ril)s ;  while  the  glenoid  fossa 
would  have  shifted  round  a  transverse  axis,  so  that  its  upper 
end  would  be  tilted  downwards  when  the  body  of  the  scai>ula 
was  raised,  and  tlirown  upwards  w^hen  the  scapula  was 
depressed. 

Wlien  moving  forwards  and  backwards  the  scai)ula  turns 
round  a  vertical  axis  drawn  through  the  acromio-clavicular 
joint,  in  a  hinge-like  manner  upon  the  end  of  the  cla\icle, 
carrying  with  it  at  the  same  time  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle 
itself,  so  that  both  advance  and  retire  together ;  and  the  iimer 
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end  of  the  clavicle  moves  upon  the  fibro-cartilage  of  the 
stemo-clavicular  joint.  When  the  scapula  ascends  and  de- 
scends, it  turns  in  a  liinge-like  manner  round  a  transverse  axis 
drawn  through  the  joint,  upon  the  extremity  of  the  clavicle, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  clavicle  together  with  the  fibro- 
cartilage  of  the  stemo-clavicular  joint  moves  upon  the  costo- 
stemal  socket 

In  the  rotation  of  the  scapula,  round  an  axis  through  its 
own  centre,  and  at  right  angles  to  its  flat  surfaces,  the  acromion 
moves  in  a  complex  manner  upon  the  clavicle  jound  both 
the  vertical  and  transverse  axes.  Such  rotation  occurs  when 
we  raise,  and  at  the  same  time  advance,  the  shoulder,  as  when 
we  reach  anything  above  our  head,  or  take  off  our  hat ;  and 
when  we  depress  and  at  the  same  time  draw  back  the 
shoulder. 

There  are  no  movements  in  wliich  the  clavicle  moves  upon 
the  acromion  while  the  scapula  is  fixed,  nor  in  which  the 
scapula  moves  on  the  fixed  clavicle.  They  mutually  affect 
each  other,  so  that  the  muscles  which  act  upon  the  one  move 
both  bones. 

The  Muscles  moving  the  Scapula  and  the  Clavicle. — 
From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  will  be  understood  that  the 
scapula  and  clavicle  together  move  in  the  arc  of  a  circle,  the 
radius  of  which  is  the  clavicle,  and  the  centre  the  stemo- 
clavicular  joint ;  that  while  the  posterior  costa  ai^d  inferior 
angle  of  the  scapula  are  retained  by  muscles  against  the  chest 
wall,  the  rest  of  the  scapula  is  thrown  off  from  the  side  and 
front  of  the  thorax,  as  it  advances  or  rises,  by  its  connexion 
with  the  clavicle,  i.e.,  \^'ith  the  radius  of  the  circle  in  which 
it  moves  ;  but  that  this  connexion  is  a  movable  and  not  a  fixed 
one,  in  order  that  while  moving  together  the  bones  may  also 
move  on  one  another,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  uniformity  to 
the  direction  of  the  glenoid  socket,  joints,  and  the  shoulder. 

The  acromio-clavicular  joint  being  a  hinge  joint,  in  which 
neither  part  of  the  hinge  is  fixed,  any  muscle  which  tends  to 
move  one  portion  in  any  direction  will  similarly  afi'ect  the 
other,  and  will  at  the  same  time  move  the  two  bones  upon  the 
stemo-clavicular  joint. 

Tlie  muscles  may  be  grouped  into  those  which  act  directlj/, 
and  those  which  act  only  occasionally  and  indirectly  upon  the 
joint     1.  Most  of  the  muscles  which  act  directly  uppn  it  are 
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inserted  into  the  saipula  alone.  They  are  the  levator  anffvH 
scapyiw,  inserted  into  the  upjKjr  angle  of  the  jjosterior  cosla ; 
and  the  rhomboUls,  attached  to  the  posterior  costa,  all  of  which 
pull  the  bone  back  towards  the  spine,  and  help  to  keej)  tlie 
base  of  the  scapula  against  the  chest  wall.  The  levator  also 
elevates  the  scapula  and  rotates  it  so  as  to  depress  the  glenoid 
fossa.  The  scrratus  magnus,  inserted  into  the  whole  length  of 
the  base  as  well  as  the  upper  and  lower  angles  on  the  ventral 
surface,  draws  the  scapula  forwards  and  keej)s  tlie  base  and 
upper  and  lower  angles  against  the  chest  waU  ;  the  jyectoralis 
minor  inserted  into  the  inner  side  of  the  tip  of  the  coracoid 
process  pulls  the  anterior  angle  of  the  scapula  downwards  and 
forwards,  and  thus  tends  to  throw  the  inferior  angle  backwards. 

2.  One  important  muscle,  acting  directly  upon  the  joint,  is 
inserted  into  l)oth  clavicle  and  scapiUa — \iz,,  the  trajyezhfs. 
The  superior  fibres  of  the  trapezius  elevate  the  outer  half  of 
the  cla\icle,  the  middle  fibres  elevate  the  acromion,  and  the 
inferior  fibres  draw  the  spine  of  the  scapula  downwards  and 
towards  the  spinal  column.  When  all  the  fibres  of  the  muscles 
act  together  the  scapula  is  rotated,  so  that  the  acromion  is 
raised  and  drawn  inwards  towards  the  column,  the  superior 
angle  is  depressed  and  drawn  inwards,  and  the  inferior  angle  is 
thrown  away  from  the  spinal  column  and  elevated. 

8.  One  muscle,  acting  on  the  joint,  is  inserted  into  the 
clavicle  alone — ^viz.,  the  mbclavius.  Attached  to  the  groove  on 
the  under  surface  of  the  bone,  as  far  outwards  as  the  recess 
between  the  conoid  and  trapezoid  ligaments,  it  depresses  the 
outer  end  of  tlie  clavicle.  All  the  muscles,  excepting  the  sub- 
clavius  and  the  superior  fibres  of  the  trai>ezius,  act  first  on  the 
scapula,  which  then  carries  with  it  the  clavicle,  whereas  these 
two  muscles  act  first  on  the  clavicle,  which  then  carries  wdth  it 
the  scapula. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  subcla^'ius  extends  obliquely 
the  whole  way  between  the  costo-clavicular  and  coraco- 
clavicular  ligaments,  and  by  assisting  these  ligaments  to  keep 
the  clavicle  in  its  proper  position  it  must  give  support  and 
security  to  both  the  sterno-  and  the  acromio-cla\acular  joints ; 
to  the  former  by  holding  the  inner  end  of  the  clavicle  inwards 
against  the  chondro-stemal  facet ;  and  to  the  acromio-clavicular 
by  preventing  the  upward  and  outward  displacement  of  the 
outer  end  of  the  clavicle  upon  the  acromion. 
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If  the  actions  of  the  several  muscles  be  considered  collec- 
tively, the  trapezius,  levator  anguli  scapulae,  and  the  rhomboids 
elevate  the  scapula  and  outer  part  of  the  clavicle  ;  the  lower 
part  of  the  trapezius,  the  pectoralis  minor,  and  the  subclavius 
depress  them.  The  serratus  magnus  carries  them  forwards,  and 
the  trapezius  and  rhomboids  draw  them  backwards.  By  the 
associated  action  of  these  muscles  rotation  is  produced. 

The  muscles  which  act  indirectly  upon  the  bones  of  the 
shoulder  act  from  the  humerus  and  forearm  when  these  parts 
are  fixed.  They  are  (1)  the  latissimus  dorsi,  which  arises  by 
a  few  fibres  from  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula,  and  by 
passing  over  it  like  a  strap  assists  the  lower  part  of  the  serratus 
magnus  in  keeping  it  against  the  thorax,  and  limits  its  out- 
ward projection  when  the  arm  is  raised.  The  latissimus  dorsi 
and  pectoralis  major  act  powerfully  upon  the  shoulder  when 
they  have  brought  the  arm  into  contact  with  the  side,  or  when 
the  deltoid  has  fixed  the  shoulder-joint ;  thus  the  pectoralis  major 
draws  forwards  and  downwards  the  shoulder  when  we  cringe 
with  cold  or  fear ;  and  the  latissimus  dorsi,  with  arms  against 
the  sides,  throws  the  shoulders  downwards  and  backwards  at 
the  order  "  attention."  (2)  The  deltoid,  biceps,  coraco-brachialis, 
and  triceps  depress  the  shoulder  when  the  arm  is  fixed  in  a 
downward  position.  (3)  The  supra-  and  infra-spinatus,  the 
teres  major  and  minor,  and  sub-scapularis  draw  it  forwards. 
But  all  these  muscles  are  concerned  primarily  in  moving  the 
humerus  at  the  shoulder-joint,  and  only  under  exceptional  con- 
ditions move  the  shoulder  bones  upon  the  sterno-clavicular 
joint,  or  on  one  another  at  the  acromio-clavicular  articulation. 

BuRSiE. — There  are  usually  three  bursae  in  association  with 
this  joint  and  its  ligaments.  1.  In  the  recess  between  the  conoid 
and  trapezoid  ligaments.  2.  Between  the  base  of  the  cora- 
coid  process  on  its  inner  side,  and  the  apex  of  the  conoid  liga- 
ment. 3.  Below  the  coraco-acromial  ligament,  between  it  and 
the  acromion  above,  and  the  capsule  of  the  shoulder-joint 
below.  This  last  is  usually  of  considerable  size,  the  other  two 
are  but  very  small  sacs. 

Arteries. — The  siijyra-scapiUar  artery  gives  ofif  behind  the 
clavicle  a  branch  which  supplies  the  subclavius  muscle,  and 
extends  along  it  as  far  as  the  conoid  and  trapezoid  ligaments. 
These  ligaments  are  pierced  by  twigs  from  this  brancVi,  vf\v\Oa 
afterwards  get  into  the  joint  on  the  inferior  aspect. 
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Another  brancli  is  given  off  from  the  supra-scapular  artery, 
which  curves  round  tlie  lower  edge  of  the  supra-spinatus,  readies 
the  under  aspect  of  the  acromion  and  acromio-cla>'iculai*  joint, 
and  supplies  it.  Tliere  is  quite  a  free  anastomosis  of  small 
arteries  on  the  under  surface  of  this  joint,  and  the  coraco- 
davicular  ligaments  are  also  supplied  from  the  same  source. 

The  acromial  branch  of  the  acromio-thorack  axis,  the  anterior 
drcumjlex,  the  supra-scapular,  'and  sometimes  a  branch  from 
the  transversalis  colli,  anastomose  upon  and  supply  the  joint 
by  piercing  it  on  the  upper  surface. 

Nerves. — Branches  are  sent  to  tliis  joint  from  the  supra- 
scapular and  the  circumflex. 

Scapular  Ligam4iTUs, 

There  are  two  ligaments  proper  to  the  scapula — that  is, 
paasing  from  one  point  to  another  of  the  bone,  and  not  con- 
nected with  any  other  bone.  These  are  the  coraco-acromial, 
and  the  transverse  or  supra-scapular  ligaments. 

The  coraco-acromial  ligainerU  is  a  broad,  triangular,  flat 
membrane,  wide  at  the  coracoid  and  contracted  to  a  blunt  apex 
at  the  acromion  process.  It  is  composed  of  strong  fibres, 
which  are  attached  all  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  horizontal 
portion  of  the  coracoid,  and  after  passing  with  varying  degrees 
of  obliquity  outwards  and  a  little  upwards,  they  are  inserted 
into  the  apex  of  the  acromion,  as  well  as  into  the  process 
immediately  below  the  facet  for  the  cla\'icle,  close  to  the 
inferior  fibres  of  the  acromio-clavicular  capsule. 

The  fibres  which  arise  most  posteriorly  from  the  coracoid 
are  the  thickest,  and  run  forwards  slightly,  as  well  as  outwards 
and  upwards,  to  their  insertion.  Some  few  of  them  overlap 
the  rest,  and  get  inserted  into  the  apex  of  the  acromion. 

The  fibres  which  arise  most  anteriorly  from  the  coracoid  are 
also  strong,  and  most  of  them  are  inserted  into  the  apex  of  the 
acromion,  but  a  few  pass  beneath  the  rest  to  be  attached  below 
the  facet  for  the  clavicle. 

The  intermediate  fibres  are  thinner  and  more  membranous, 
and  are  inserted  at  the  acromion  beneath  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior fibres.  The  surfaces  of  this  ligament  look — the  one, 
upwards  and  slightly  forwards,  the  other,  downwards  with  a 
slight  inclination  backwards.     It  overhangs  the  shoulder-joint, 
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from  the  capsule  of  which  it  is  separated  by  a  bursa,  and  the 
tendon  of  the  sub-scapularis  muscle.  The  posterior  edge  is  in 
the  same  vertical  plane  as  the  anterior  border  of  the  outer  end 
of  the  clavicle.  The  anterior  edge  projects  over  the  centre  of 
the  head  of  the  humerus.  The  ligament  ^measures  more  than 
an  inch  and  a  quarter  from  before  backwards  at  the  coracoid, 
but  less  than  half  an  inch  at  the  acromion.  It  is  barely 
one-third  of  an  inch  above  the  capsule  of  the  shoulder-joint, 
and  in  the  undissected  subject,  especially  near  the  glenoid 
cavity,  there  is  not  a  quarter  of  an  inch  interval. 

It  serves  to  bind  the  coracoid  and  acromion  processes  toge- 
ther, and  to  strengthen  each  by  their  union,  enabling  the  acro- 
mion to  resist  forces  which  tend  to  drive  it  outwards,  and  the 
coracoid  forces  which  would  displace  it  inwards.  It  likewise 
holds  off  the  deltoid  muscle  from  the  capsule  of  the  shoulder, 
and  protects  the  joint  from  violence  directed  downwards  and 
backwards  upon  it.  In  some  animals,  such  as  the  sloths,  the 
two  processes  are  still  fiu1;her  strengthened  by  a  bony  arch. 

The  transverse,  coracoid,  or  sujpra-scapvlur  ligament  is  a  small 
triangular  band  of  fibrous  tissue,  having  its  surfaces  looking 
inwards  and  outwards,  and  its  edges,  which  are  thin  and  sharp, 
turned  upwards  and  downwards. 

It  forms  a  continuation  of  the  superior  costa,  which  it  con* 
nects  with  the  angle  of  the  coracoid  process,  while  it  bridges 
over  tlie  supra-scapular  notch.  Its  base  is  behind,  where  it 
springs  from  the  upper  border,  especially  on  its  external 
aspect,  of  the  scapula,  for  a  distance  of  one-third  of  an  inch 
beliind  the  notch.  Its  apex  is  at  the  outer  lip  of  the  angle  of 
the  coracoid  process,  where  its  fibres  are  inserted  under  the 
edge  of  the  trapezoid  ligament ;  but  some  of  its  internal  and 
upper  fibres  are  continued  directly  onwards  into  the  outer  edge 
of  the  conoid  ligament,  with  the  fibres  of  which  they  are 
inserted  into  the  clavicle.  The  posterior  edge  of  the  trapezoid 
ligament  is  thus  embraced  by  or  interdigitated  between  fibres 
of  the  supra-scapular  ligament.  It  serves  to  bridge  over  the 
supra-scapular  notch,  and  to  make  the  superior  costa  of  the 
scapula  directly  continuous  with  the  coracoid  process. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


THE    SHOULDER-JOINT. 


ClaUf  Diarthroufl.  Subdivitian,  Enarthroduu 

The  slioulder  is  one  of  die  most  perfect  and  beautiful,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  most  movable  of  joints. 

like  the  liip,  it  is  an  enarthrodial,  or  ball  and  socket  joint, 
and  consists  of  a  large  ball — viz.,  tlie  head  of  the  himiems,  play- 
ing in  a  shallow  cup — ^viz.,  the  glenoid  fossa  of  the  scapida.  It  is 
retained  in  position  much  less  by  ligaments  than  by  muscles 
and  the  effect  of  atmospheric  pressure ;  and  from  the  looseness 
of  its  capsule,  as  well  as  from  aU  the  other  conditions  of  its 
construction  and  position,  it  is  exceedingly  liable  to  be  dis- 
placed. As  against  its  exposed  position  it  has  this  defence, 
that  it  is  sheltered  beneath  large  projecting  processes — the 
acromion  and  coracoid. 

The  Scapula. — The  portion  of  the  scapida  wliich  enteis 
into  the  formation  of  this  joint  is  the  most  important  segment 
of  the  bone,  and  to  its  functions  the  general  shape  and  dispo- 
sition of  the  rest  are  adapted.  It  is  usually  described  under 
the  name  of  external  or  articular  angle  of  the  scapida,  but  may 
more  appropriately  be  styled  the  glenoid  process.  This  pro- 
cess presents  an  articular  depression — the  glenoid  ca^^ty  ;  by 
its  body  it  supports  the  coracoid  process,  while  it  is  marked 
oflf  from  the  expanded  ala  of  the  scapula  by  a  constriction 
immediately  beldnd  the  root  of  the  coracoid  process,  named  the 
surgical  neck  of  the  scapula.  It  forms  the  anterior  or  external 
angle  of  the  scapula. 

The  glenoid  cavitg  is  a  very  shallow  articular  depression, 
situated  on  the  free  surface  of  the  glenoid  process.  It  is  of  an 
oval  shape,  with  its  long  diameter  vertical,  or  nearly  so.  and 
measures  usually  about  an  inch  and  a  half ;  it  is  wider  below 
than  above,  being  usually  an  inch  from  side  to  side  at  its 
widest  part,  and  gradually  narrowing  towards  the  upper  end,  it 
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is  there  less  than  three-eighths  of  an  inch.     The  curve  of  the 
outer  margin  Ls  uniform,  but  that  of  the  inner  is  slightly  notched 
or  indented  near  the  ai)ex,  so  that  the  general  outline  of  the 
cavity  presents  the  appearance  of  a  section   through  a  some- 
what irregularly  shaped  pear.    Its  general  direction  is  outwards, 
forwards,  and  a  little  downwards.     It  is  coated  in  the  recent 
state  by  articular  cartilage,  which  is  thinnest  at  the  centre,  and 
gradually  thickens  towards  the  circumference.     To  the  margins 
is  attached  the  glenoid  ligament — a  fibro-cartilaginous  structure, 
by  which  the  cavity  is   deepened;   and  to  the  rough  surface 
beyond   the  margin — the  Ttech  of  the  glenoid  process,  or  as  it 
is  sometimes  described,  the  anatomical  neck  of  the  scapula — 
the  capsular    ligament   of  the    shoulder    is   connected.      The 
margin  of  the  cavity  is  a  little  more  prominent  on  the  inner 
side  than  on  the  outer,  and  in  this  direction  a  greater  liability 
to  displacement  lies;  but  the  thickest  and  strongest  part  of 
the  margin,  as  well  as  the  broadest  part  of  the  cavity,  is  below. 
It  is  this  lower  part  which  sustains  the  chief  pressure  of  the 
head  of  the  humerus  both  from  muscular  action  and  violence, 
and  on  this  account  it  is  strengthened  by  the  thick  curved  an- 
terior costa  of  the  scapula,  as  well  as  by  a  thick  ridge  running 
downwards  from  the  margin  of  the  cavity  along  the  costa. 

The  base  of  the  coracoid  process  forms  the  upper  edge  of 
the  glenoid  cavity,  and,  together  with  the  glenoid  process,  is 
situated  beyond  the  neck  of  the  scapula — usually  described  as 
the  surgical  neck  of  the  scapula.  The  great  scapular  notch, 
which  leads  from  the  supra-  to  the  infra-spinous  fossa,  is  on  the 
outer  part  of  the  neck  of  the  scapula,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the 
glenoid  process,  between  the  spine  and  glenoid  cavity. 

The  Humerus. — The  superior  extremity  of  the  humerus 
consists  of  a  globular  head  and  two  non-articular  eminences — 
called  the  greater  and  lesser  tuberosities. 

The  head  forms  part  of  a  true  sphere,  and  in  the  recent 
state  is  covered  with  articular  cartilage  which  is  thickest  over 
the  middle.  The  smooth  articular  surface  of  the  head  is  limited 
by  a  sinuous  irregular  margin  forming  by  no  means  a  true 
circle,  and  is  received  into  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula. 
It  looks  upwards,  inwards,  and  a  little  backwards,  being  set  olff 
obliquely  from  the  inner  and  back  aspect  of  the  extremity  of 
the  shaft.  Below  the  sinuous  margin  is  a  slight  and  narrow 
constriction,  best  marked  in  the  upper  half  of  its  circumference 
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and  gradiinlly  merying  off  into  tlie  alinft  lielow  ;  it  9e]wnite9 
the  head  from  the  sluift  and  tiihcidsitifs,  and  is  styleil  the 
anatomical  nrck  of  On:  humerus.  It  fonns  a  (.'ontrnat  to  tlie 
elongated  neck  of  tlie  femur  which  caniea  oil'  the  liead  of  ttiat 
bone  to  some  distance  from  the  sliaft.  Tliis  ni-ck  is  perforated 
in  its  lower  half  hy  several  lai^e  fiiraniina  for  bloodvessels, 
and  gives  attachment  all  around  to  the  caitsular  ligament  of 
tlie  shoulder. 

Tlie  greatest  measurement  of  the  articular 
DuoBAK  in.  facet  is  in  a  horizontjd  direction  on  a  line  with 
the  base  of  the  greater  tulwrosity  and  the  mid- 
dle of  the  lesser ;  this  measurement  is  usually 
about  two  and  a  half  inches  ;  tlie  next  greatest 
is  in  a  vertical  direction  from  the  ridge  on  the 
greater  tuberosity  separating  the  facet  for  the 
supra-  from  that  for  the  infra-spinatus  muscle, 
to  the  under  side  of  the  anatomical  neck ;  this 
is  usually  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  less  than 
the  foregoing.  It  will  be  seen  on  looking  at  the 
accompanying  diagram  how  much  more  of  the 
articidar  surface  is  above  than  below  tlie  hori- 
zontul  axis  of  the  head. 

The  greater  titberositi/  surmounts  the  outer 
side  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone,  and  extends  obliquely  around  to 
the  posterior  asi>ect  It  is  separated  fi'om  the  globular  articular 
surface  of  the  head  by  the  narrow  constriction  forming  the 
anatomical  neck,  and  from  the  lesser  tuberosity  by  the  deep 
groove  for  the  biceps  tendon.  Its  upper  surface  is  marked  by 
three  flattened  smooth  facets  separated  by  two  narrow  slight 
ridges  wldch  mark  the  insertion  of  the  supra-  and  infra-spi- 
natus and  teres  ndnor  muscles.  Its  outer  surface  is  rough  and 
continuous  with  the  shaft  of  the  humerus. 

The  lesser  tuberosity  surmounts  the  anterior  aspect  of  the 
.shaft,  and  is  more  prominent,  tliough  smaller,  than  the  greater. 
It  slopes  ohhquely  downwards  and  inwards  from  the  inner 
margin  of  the  biciiiital  groove,  and  Uke  the  greater  tuberosity 
is  most  prominent  where  it  forms  jmrt  of  the  boundary  of  that 
groove.  It  is  separatetl  from  tlie  articular  surface  of  the  head 
by  the  anatomical  neck,  and  ou  its  summit  is  a  facet  for  the 
insertion  of  the  tendon  of  the  sub-scapidaris. 

The  bicipital  groove  is  deep  and  narrow  above,  where  it  is 
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bounded  by  tlie  tuberosities,  and  is  lined  by  a  tliin  layer  of 
articular  cartilage  and  a  prolongation  of  the  s}Tiovial  capsule  of 
the  shoulder-joint;  it  is  shallow,  and  a  little  broader  below,  where 
it  inclines  do\mwar(ls  and  inwards  on  the  front  of  the  shaft. 
It  commences  at  the  anatomical  neck  between  the  external  and 
internal  tuberosities,  and  ends  on  the  low^er  part  of  the  upper 
third  of  the  shaft. 

Below  the  tuberosities  the  bone  becomes  -rapidly  smaller  as 
the  sujxjrior  extremity  passes  into  the  sliaft.  This  part  of  the 
bone  is  called  tlie  surgical  neck  of  the  humerus,  but  it  has 
no  special  importjuice  in  relation  to  the  shoulder-joint. 

The  Lkiaments. — The  ligaments  of  the  shoulder-joint 
consist  of  a  cajxsule,  and  a  ligament  superadded  to  the  cap- 
sule at  one  part — viz.,  the  coraco-humend.  There  is  also  a 
circumferential  iibro-cartilage,  called  tlie  glenoid  ligament. 
Moreover,  the  tendon  of  the  biceps,  wluch  arises  from  the 
glenoid  process  of  the  scapula  and  passes  over  the  head  of  the 
humerus,  must  be  considered  with  the  ligjiments  of  the  joint 

The  capsular  lifjament  is  a  loose  sac  insufficient  by  itself 
to  maintain  the  bones  in  contact.  It  consists  of  fairly 
distinct,  but  not  coai*se  fibres,  closely  woven  together  and 
running,  some  straight,  others  obliquely,  between  scapula  and 
humerus ;  and  of  others  again  inten^'oven  w^itli  the  foregoing 
and  passing  circularly  amongst  them. 

At  the  scapula  it  is  fixed,  all  around  the  dorsal  aspect,  to 
the  prominent  rough  surface  of  the  glenoid  process,  and  even 
extends  Ixjyond,  to  Ije  attached  to  the  outer  part  of  the  great 
scapular  notch.  Above,  it  is  fixed  to  the  root  of  the  coracoid. 
On  the  iimer  side  it  is  attached  to  the  ventral  surface  of  the 
glenoid  process  at  a  vaiiable  distance  from  the  articular  margin, 
occasionally  reaching  upwards  to  the  under  surface  of  the 
horizontal  arm  of  the  coracoid,  and  often  for  half  an  inch  or 
more  inwards  upon  the  neck  of  the  scapula;  it  thus  allows 
of  the  synovial  lining  of  the  capsule  forming  quite  a  pouch 
upon  the  fore  and  inner  aspects  of  the  root  of  the  coracoid. 
In  other  cases,  however,  the  capsule  does  not  extend  fuilher 
than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  beyond  the  articular  margin  on  this 
aspect  of  the  joint.  Below  the  glenoid  fossa  the  capsule 
blends  with  the  origin  of  the  long  head  of  the  triceps  wiiich 
arises  from  the  axillary  border  of  the  scapula  right  up  to  the 
border   of    the    glenoid   ligament,   and  as   the  muscle   passes 
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downwards  and  outwards  its  slieatli  is  attached  to  the  under 
side  of  the  capsule. 

At  the  humerus  the  upper  half  is  fixed  to  the  ana- 
tomical neck  of  the  bone — i.e.,  to  the  groove  between  tlie 
tuberosities  and  the  margin  of  tlie  articular  head  ;  between 
the  tuberosities  it  sends  down  over  the  bicipital  groove  and 
biceps  tendon  a  thick  prolongation,  which  gradually  attenuates 
as  it  descends.  The  lower  half  of  the  capsule  descends 
upon  the  humerus  further  from  the  margin  of  the  articular 
facet,  but  some  of  the  deeper  fibres  are  reflected  upwards  so  as 
to  be  attached  close  to  the  articular  margin,  and  they  thus 
form,  but  to  a  much  slighter  degree,  a  kind  of  fibrous  invest- 
ment for  this  part  of  the  neck  of  the  humerus,  as  fibres 
similarly  reflected  in  the  capsule  of  tlie  hip,  do  for  the  cervix 
femoris. 

The  tendons  of  the  shoulder  muscles  wliicli  pass  outwards 
over  the  capsule  from  the  dorsal  and  ventral  surfaces 
of  the  scapula  to  be  inserted  into  tlie  tuberosities  of  the 
hiunerus,  strengthen  the  capsule  very  considerably,  more  espe- 
cially near  their  insertions,  and  are  chiefly  instrumental  in 
holding  the  head  of  the  humerus  against  the  cavity  of  the 
scapula. 

With  care,  however,  the  tendons  of  the  three  muscles 
inserted  into  the  great  tuberosity  can  be  separated  from  the 
capsule  right  onwards  to  tlieir  bony  attachment ;  generally  also 
this  can  be  done  with  the  tendon  of  the  sub-scapularis.  Some- 
times, when  the  bursa  between  this  tendon  and  the  neck  of  the 
scapula  communicates  with  the  synovial  sac  of  the  joint,  the 
capsule  beneath  the  tendon  is  very  thin  and  can  only  with 
difliculty,  if  at  all,  be  separated  from  it. 

Where  the  sub-scapularis  is  inserted  into  the  lesser  tuberosity 
there  is  sometimes  a  well-formed  sesamoid  bone,  the  size  of  a 
flattened  marble,  with  a  polished  surface  next  the  tuberosity. 
More  often  than  not,  however,  the  capsule  is  as  thick  on  its 
inner  aspect  as  on  its  outer,  and  I  have  sometimes  seen  the 
inner  portion  below  the  border  of  the  sub-scapularis  the 
thickest  part  of  the  whole  capside,  while  the  outer  has  been 
very  thin.  At  any  rate  there  is  no  one  area  of  tliis  capsule  wliicli 
is  constantly  so  different  from  the  rest  in  density  and  strength,  as 
is  the  case  ^dth  the  hip-joint  capsule,  and  the  reason  is  clear. 
In  the  hip-joint  the  greater  thickness  of  certain  portions  of  the 
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capsular  ligament  is  requisite  for  steadiness  and  support,  and 
to  economise  muscular  action,  but  in  the  shoidder-joint  nothing 
like  the  same  degree  of  steadiness  or  strength  is  wanted,  as  the 
upper  limb  of  man  serves  not  the  purpose  of  bearing  weight, 
but  is  almost  solely  designed  for  rapidity  and  extensive  range 
of  movement. 

The  CaracO'huraeral  Ligament, — One  portion  of  the  capsule  is 
strengthened  by  a  superadded  band,  which  deserves  the 
honour  of  a  special  name.  This  passes  from  the  coracoid  process 
to  the  greater  tuberosity,  and  is  hence  called  the  coraco- 
humeral  band  or  ligament.  To  see  it  satisfactorily,  all  the  other 
soft  parts  must  be  removed  from  the  joint,  and  the  ligamen- 
tous tissue  alone  left.  Though  not  completely  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  capsule,  it  is  quite  a  distinct  process  of  ligament. 
It  is  attached  above  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  root  and  horizontal 
arm  of  the  coracoid  process,  nearly  up  to  its  tip,  and  from  the 
dorsal  aspect  of  the  scapula  looks  like  an  iminterrupted  con- 
tinuation of  the  back  of  the  capsule.  When  seen  from  the 
ventral  surface,  it  looks  like  a  fan-like  prolongation  above  the 
rest  of  the  ligament.  Having  passed  over  the  capsule  along  the 
line  of  the  biceps  tendon,  it  is  inserted  into  the  outer  tube- 
rosity of  the  humerus,  and  assists  the  capsule,  with  which 
it  becomes  incorporated,  to  bridge  over  the  bicipital  groove. 

The  Gleno-hum^ral  Process  of  tlie  Capsule. — Besides  the  coraco- 
humeral  ligament  above  described,  the  capsular  ligament  is  some- 
times said  to  be  strengthened  by  three  accessory  bands  or  supple- 
mental sets  of  fibres,  passing  from  the  scapula  to  the  humerus. 
One  of  these  extends  from  the  inner  edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity, 
along  the  lower  edge  of  the  sub-scapularis  tendon,  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  small  tuberosity ;  another  passes  from  the  under 
edge  of  the  ca\4ty  to  the  under  part  of  the  neck  of  the  humerus, 
thickening  the  lower  surface  of  the  capsule,  and  is  the  part  put 
on  stretch  when  the  arm  is  fully  raised  ;  and  a  third,  seen  only 
from  within  the  capside,  extends  along  the  inner  edge  of  the 
biceps  tendon.  Although  there  is  nearly  always  to  be  seen 
along  the  two  first-mentioned  lines  some  thickening  of  the 
capsule,  yet  tliis  is  usually  but  slight,  and  the  extra  fibres  pro- 
ducing it  do  not  deserve  a  separate  name.  But  the  thin 
narrow  riband-like  slip  which  runs  along  beside  the  biceps 
tendon,  and  which  has  been  styled  the  gleno-humeral  ligament, 
deserves  a  brief  notice.    After  laying  open  the  capsule  freely  on 
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the  ventral  side,  it  is  found  to  be  attached  above  to  the  edge 
of  the  glenoid  fossa  at  the  root  of  the  eoracoid,  and  below  to 
the  lesser  tuberosity  of  the  humerus.  It  presents  two  sides 
free,  and  covered  by  synovial  membrane ;  one  edge,  thin  and 
sharp,  projecting  outwards  a  little  way  under  the  tendon  of 
the  biceps,  and  another  attached  to  the  deep  surface  of  the 
capsular  ligament.  It  thus  heli>s  to  forai  a  groove  or  sulcus 
for  the  biceps  tendon,  keeping  it  in  its  prosier  line  as  it 
traverses  the  capsule,  and  checking  any  tendency  to  its  inward 
displacement. 

It  is  supposed  to  correspond  to  the  ligamentum  teres  of  the 
hip-joint  of  man,  and  to  the  ligamentum  teres  of  the  shoulder- 
joint  of  the  frog.  As  the  ligamentum  teres  is,  however,  quite 
a  superfluous  and  unnecessary  structure  in  the  hip,  it  is  still 
more  difficult  to  imderstand  what  purpose,  as  its  homologue, 
this  gleno-humeral  slip  can  serve  in  the  shoidder ;  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  its  only  use  is,  as  I  have  pointed  out  above, 
to  form  a  sulcus  in  the  interior  of  the  capsule  for  the  play  of 
the  biceps  tendon.  It  is  sometimes  described  as  a  part  of  the 
coraco-humeral  ligament,  but  as  tliat  ligament  is  superadded 
to  the  capsule  on  its  exterior,  and  the  gleno-liumeral  is  a 
process  from  its  interior,  this  view  is  incorrect  unless  the  whole 
thickness  of  that  particular  area  of  the  capside  be  considered 
coraco-humeral  ligament,  which  in  the  above  description  is 
not  the  case. 

Besides  the  support  which  the  capsule  receives  from  the  ten- 
dons of  muscles,  extra  strength  is  given  to  it  by  a  strong  fascia, 
which  passes  over  it  from  the  under  surface  of  the  acromion  and 
eoracoid  processes,  as  well  as  by  a  fascia  from  the  anterior  part  of 
the  coraco-acromial  ligament  immediately  beneath  the  deltoid 
muscle. 

The  glenoid  ligament  is  a  narrow  rim  of  dense  fibro-cartilage, 
which  is  attached  to  and  deepens  the  circumferential  portion 
of  the  glenoid  socket.  Its  structiu'e  is  almost  entirely  fibrous, 
with  but  few  cartilage  cells  intermixed,  and  the  fibrous  bundles 
are  circularly  disposed,  and  more  or  less  interlacing. 

It  is  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  wide  above  and  below, 
and  usually  not  much  more  than  half  that  width  along  the 
outer  and  inner  boi*ders  of  the  socket.  Its  outer  edge  is  one- 
eighth  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch  deep,  and  is  insepai*ably 
welded,  near  its  attachment  to  the  bone,  xWth  the  fibres  of  the 
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capsidar  ligament  The  inner  edge  is  thin,  and  in  contact 
with  the  articular  cartilage ;  in  some  places,  especially  above 
and  along  the  inner  side,  it  often  overlaps  the  cartilage, 
and  forms  quite  a  long  loose  irregular  fringe ;  at  others  it  is 
separated  by  a  very  narrow  interval  covered  with  fibro-cartilage 
of  a  more  loosely  woven  character,  so  that  the  line  of  demar- 
cation between  articular  cartilage  and  fibro-cartilage  is  usually 
quite  evident  to  the  naked  eye. 

At  the  upj)er  part  of  the  fossa  the  biceps  tendon  is  pro- 
longed into  the  glenoid  ligament,  and  forms  an  integral  and 
important  part  of  it.  Sometimes  the  fibres  of  the  tendon  curve 
along  the  outer,  sometimes  along  the  inner,  and  sometimes 
again  along  both  outer  and  inner  sides  for  a  considerable 
distance.  Indeed,  the  tendon  sends  into  the  ligament  fibres 
which  wind  round  nearly  the  entire  circumference  of  the 
socket. 

The  articular  cartilage  covering  the  glenoid  socket  is  thicker 
at  the  circumference  than  in  the  centre.  In  the  former  situa- 
tion it  is  about  three  lines  in  depth,  in  the  latter  less  than 
two  lines.  It  thus  assists  the  glenoid  ligament  to  deepen 
the  fossa  for  the  head  of  the  humerus.  It  is  generally 
thickest  of  all  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  fossa,  for  it  is  here 
that  the  head  of  the  humerus  revolves  when  the  arm  is  raised 
by  the  deltoid  muscle;  and  against  this  part  of  the  socket 
the  head  of  the  bone  is  pressed  by  the  action  of  the  sub- 
scapularis,  infra-spinatus,  coraco-brachialis,  and  the  biceps  ten- 
dons. Over  the  head  of  the  humerus  the  articular  cartilage  is 
thickest  at  the  centre  and  a  little  below  the  centre,  for  it  is 
this  part  of  the  head  of  the  bone  which  is  in  contact  with  the 
socket  whilst  the  the  arm  is  raised,  and  the  shoulder  muscles 
are  therefore  in  action,  to  press  the  surfaces  closely  together. 

The  Biceps  Tendon, — This  tendon  forms  a  peculiar  feature  in 
the  shoulder-joint,  as  it  traverses  it  from  the  glenoid  fossa  to 
reach  the  upper  end  of  the  bicipital  groove  in  the  humerus. 
While  it  is  covered  by  the  fibrous  capsule  it  lies  first  in  a 
sulcus  of  the  capsule  formed,  as  described  above,  by  the  pro- 
jecting gleno-humeral  band,  and  then  in  the  groove  between 
the  tuberosities  of  the  humerus.  It  passes  over  the  liead  of 
the  humerus  a  little  on  the  inner  side  of  its  summit ;  and,  until 
it  reaches  the  bicipital  groove  in  that  bone,  where  it  changes 
to  a  rounded  form,  it  is  flat,  with  one  surface  looking  to  the 
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the  joint  beneath  the  muscles,  and  some  of  them  send  branches 
into  the  bone  on  the  dorsal  aspect  near  the  margin  of  the 
glenoid  fossa. 

The  anterior  circumflex  supplies  the  inner,  front,  and  lower 
parts  of  the  capsule,  while  a  branch  passes  upwaixis  from  it  to 
the  joint  along  the  bicipital  groove.  A  branch  which  passes 
beneath  the  lower  border  of  the  sub-scapularis,  near  its  inser- 
tion, supplies  the  subjacent  part  of  the  capsule.  Sometimes 
there  are  two  anterior  circumflex  arteries,  one  of  wliich  is  dis- 
tributed entirely  to  the  joint  wliich  it  reaches  along  the  lower 
border  of  the  sub-scapularis,  while  the  other  passes  outwards 
upon  the  latissimus  dorsi  tendon  to  get  beneath  the  coraco- 
brachialis,  where  it  sends  branches  upwards  and  downwards 
along  the  biceps  tendon. 

A  branch  of  the  anterior  circumflex  pierces  the  himierus  at 
its  anatomical  neck  on  the  inner  side  of  the  bicipital  groove. 

The  posterior  circumflex  gives  off  a  branch  which  runs  forward 
beneath  the  deltoid  towards  the  great  tuberosity  of  the  humerus, 
and  then  courses  upwards,  ramifying  over  the  outer  and  front 
parts  of  the  capsule,  and  anastomosing  with  the  anterior  cir- 
cumflex and  supra-scapular  vessels.  A  branch  from  the  pos- 
terior circumflex  to  the  teres  minor  nms  on  to  the  capsule, 
and  another  passes  beneath  that  muscle  to  supply  the  hxmienis, 
and  the  capsule  near  its  attachment  to  the  humerus. 

The  dorsalis  scapulae  artery,  whilst  in  the  substance  of  the 
teres  minor,  sends  up  branches  to  the  lower  and  outer  part  of 
the  joint 

The  subscapular  artery  supplies  the  inner  side  of  the  capsule 
near  the  glenoid  fossa.  One  long  branch  usually  runs  upon 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  long  head  of  the  triceps,  and  uuder 
cover  of  the  sub-scapulai'is,  to  supply  the  caj)sule  and  the  bone 
near  the  attachment  of  the  capsule,  and  then  ramifies  on  the 
venter  of  the  scapula.  A  small  t\*ng  from  this  branch  usually 
pierces  the  scapula  near  the  glenoid  fossa. 

A  considerable  branch  from  the  secoTid  part  of  the  axillary 
artery  runs  over  the  anterior  surface  of  the  sub-scapularis 
muscle  to  its  upper  border,  and  then  reaches  the  capsule 
beneath  the  origin  of  the  coraco-brachialis  and  bicei)s,  and 
the  coracoid  process. 

The  Nerves. — The  supra-scapular  nci've  gives  off  a  brancli 
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or  two,  to  the  shoidder,  whilst  in  the  supra-spinous  fossa ;  the 
nerve  then  passes  through  the  great  scapular  notch  into  the 
lower  fossa,  giving  oflf  other  twigs  to  enter  the  joint,  and  some 
which  penetrate  the  scapula. 

The  Gvrcumjiex  nerve,  after  springing  from  the  posterior  cord 
of  the  brachial  plexus,  winds  round  the  joint  beneath  the 
deltoid  muscle ;  as  it  does  so,  it  supplies  twigs  to  the  capsule. 
Other  branches  from  it  enter  the  capsule  at  the  lower  border 
of  the  sub-scapularis  muscle. 

The  stcbscaptdar  nerves  also  give  branches  to  the  interior  of 
the  joint;  the  upper  one  penetrates  the  upper  part  of  the 
subscapular  muscle  to  reach  the  capsule,  and  the  middle  gives 
off  a  twig  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  muscle. 

The  nerve  supply  of  the  shoulder-joint  is  thus  derived  from 
the  same  source  as  the  supply  to  the  shoulder  muscles. 
The  supra-  and  infra-spinatus  are  supplied  by  the  supra- 
scapular ;  the  sub-scapularis  by  the  su})scapular ;  and  the  deltoid 
and  teres  minor,  together  with  the  skin  over  the  shoulder 
muscles,  by  the  circumflex. 

The  BuRSiE. — Tliere  are  several  bursae  in  connexion  with 
this  joint. 

(1)  The  largest,  and  the  one  most  frequently  brought  imder 
the  notice  of  the  surgeon,  is  situated  between  the  acromion 
and  coraco-acromial  ligament  above,  and  the  capsular  liga- 
ment of  the  shoulder  below.  In  elderly  people,  this  bursa  some- 
times communicates  through  a  large  irregular  opening  with  the 
synovial  cavity  of  the  joint. 

(2)  A  large  bursa  exists  beneath  the  sub-scapularis,  between 
it  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  neck  of  the  scapula  and  inner  side 
of  the  capsular  ligament  on  the  other.  It  very  frequently 
communicates  with  the  cavity  of  the  joint,  but  not  so  con- 
stantly as  it  is  sometimes  stated  to  do. 

(3)  Occasionally  there  is  another  and  a  much  smaller  bursa 
placed  further  out  upon  the  capsule,  between  it  and  the  sub- 
scapular tendon.  This,  when  it  is  present,  generally  commu- 
nicates with  the  joint. 

(4)  A  small  bursa,  sometimes  wanting,  is  interposed  between 
the  under  surface  of  the  tip  of  the  coracoid  process  and  the 
capsule. 

(5)  Another  elongated  bursa,  similar  in  shape  to,  but  a  little 
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larger  than  the  last,  and  like  it  sometimes  wanting,  is  often 
situated  between  the  united  coraco-brachialis  and  biceps  tendons, 
and  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  shoulder. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  three  otlier  bursae,  though  not 
directly  placed  over  the  capsule,  are  yet  in  near  relation  to  it. 

These  are  (6)  a  bursa  between  the  tendon  of  the  teres  major 
and  the  humerus  on  the  one  side,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
latissimus  on  the  other.  (7)  One  between  the  tendon  of  the 
latissimus  dorsi  and  the  humerus;  (8)  and  one  between  the 
tendon  of  the  biceps  and  the  humerus. 

The  Muscles. — It  must  here  be  observed,  that  in  no  other 
joint  in  the  body  do  the  muscles  add  so  greatly  to  the  strength 
of  the  articulation,  or  take  so  large  a  share  in  controlling  move- 
ments, in  keeping  the  bones  in  normal  apposition,  and  in 
preventing  their  displacement,  as  at  the  shoulder.  Four 
muscles  may  be  said  to  be  inserted  into  the  capsule ;  whilst 
another  passes  beneath  it,  and  acts  like  a  strap  to  prevent 
upward  as  well  as  lateral  displacement,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  acts  as  a  sling  to  hold  the  bone  upwards  against  the 
humerus. 

There  is  a  close  similarity  between  the  shoulder-joint  and 
the  hip,  in  the  way  in  which  the  muscles  are  disposed  about 
the  capsule.  Thus,  on  the  outer  or  extensor  side  of  the 
shoulder  we  have  the  supra-  and  infra-spinatus  and  the  teres 
minor;  at  the  corresponding  aspect  of  the  hip,  there  are 
the  p}niformis,  gemelli  and  obturator  intemus.  On  the 
flexor  or  anterior  side,  the  sub-scapularis  covers  the  shoulder ; 
the  ilio-psoas  the  hip:  while  the  long  head  of  the  rectus 
femoris  bears  somewhat  the  same  relation  to  the  capsule  of 
the  hip  as  the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps  does  to  the 
shoulder ;  and  the  deltoid  covers  over  the  whole  of  the  upper 
and  outer  side  of  the  shoulder,  as  the  glutsei  do  the  hip. 
As  in  the  hip,  so  in  the  shoulder,  the  portion  of  the  cap- 
sule least  supported  by  muscles  is  the  lower  or  inner  side. 
Here,  too,  the  shoulder  capsule  is  often  very  thin,  and  there  is 
no  projecting  bony  prominence  like  the  acromion  and  coracoid, 
to  counteract  the  deficiency  of  the  muscular  support  in  bearing 
the  pressure  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  in  states  of  abduction. 
Hence  abduction  in  the  case  of  the  shoulder,  as  well  as  of  the 
hip,  is  the  position  of  least  safety,  and  the  one  in  which  dis- 
location nearly  always  occurs. 
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The  muscles  which  effect  the  various  movements  of  the 
shoulder  may  be  grouped  according  to  their  action  into  flexors, 
extensors,  abductors,  adductors,  and  rotators,  although  it  must 
be  premised  that  some  of  the  muscles  can  produce  different, 
though  not  of  course  contrary  actions,  according  to  the  action 
of  other  muscles  wherewith  for  the  time  they  are  associated,  and 
some  combine  movement  in  two  directions. 

Flexors, — The  carrying  forward  of  the  humerus  constitutes 
flexion ;  it  is  a  much  freer  movement  than  its  opposite,  exten- 
sion, and  is  produced  by  the  pectoralis  major,  the  anterior 
fibres  of  the  deltoid  when  acting  alone,  the  coraco-brachialis, 
and  long  and  short  tendons  of  the  biceps ;  and  when  the  arm 
is  raised  from  the  side,  i.e.,  abducted,  by  the  sub-scapularis 
also. 

Extensors, — Extension,  or  the  movement  of  the  arm  back- 
wards, is  effected  by  the  latissimus  dorsi,  the  posterior  fibres 
of  the  deltoid  when  acting  alone,  and,  when  the  arm  is  raised, 
by  the  infra-spinatus. 

The  movements  of  flexion  and  extension,  or  the  swinging  to 
and  fro,  of  the  humerus,  are  made  more  free  than  they  otherwise 
would  be  by  the  forward  and  backward,  and  rotatory  move- 
ments of  the  scapula.  This  is  more  particularly  the  case  with 
flexion,  the  scapula  following  the  head  of  the  humerus  so  that 
the  muscles  which  have  been  enumerated  as  moving  the  scapula 
forwards  come  into  associated  action  with  the  flexors ;  and  the 
muscles  which  withdraw  the  scapula  after  it  has  been  advanced 
with  the  extensors. 

Abductors, — Abduction,  or  the  movement  of  the  humerus 
away  from  the  side  of  the  body,  is  accomplished  by  those 
muscles  which  elevate  the  arm,  of  which  the  chief  is  the 
deltoid.  The  supra-spinatus  is  a  simple  elevator  or  abductor. 
The  deltoid  and  supra-spinatus  can  raise  the  humerus  to  a 
right  angle  with  the  trimk ;  any  further  elevation  is  produced 
by  the  action  of  the  trapezius  upon  the  scapula,  and  is  not  a 
movement  of  the  shoulder-joint. 

Adductors, — ^Adduction,  or  drawing  the  arm  to  the  side  and 
therefore  depressing  the  raised  arm,  may  be  accompanied  either 
with  flexion  or  extension. 

The  adductors  which  draw  forwards  are  the  pectoralis  major 
and  the  coraco-brachialis  and  biceps. 

The  adductors  that  draw  the  humerus  backwards  are  the 
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latissimus  dorsi  and  the  teres  major  and  minor.    The  long  head 
of  the  triceps  adduets  the  ann  after  it  has  been  aMucted. 

Rotators. — Eotation  inwards  is  effected  by  the  sub-scapularis, 
and  to  a  less  extent  by  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  teres  major, 
when  the  arm  hangs  by  the  side. 

Botation  outwards  by  the  teres  minor  and  infra-spinatus, 
when  the  arm  is  hanging  by  the  side. 

Circumduction  is  effected  by  the  quick  succession  of  the 
four  angular  movements. 

The  Movements. — In  the  shoulder-joint  there  are  the 
common  angular  movements  in  four  directions  :  viz.,  flexion, 
extension,  abduction,  and  adduction ;  the  com])ination  of  these 
in  quick  succession,  which  is  called  circumduction ;  and  rotation. 
Flexion  is  the  swinging  forwards,  extension  the  swinging  back- 
wards of  the  humerus ;  abduction  is  the  raising  of  the  humerus 
from,  adduction  the  depression  of  it  to,  the  side  of  the 
body. 

In  flexion  and  extension  the  head  of  the  humerus  moves  on 
the  centre  of  the  glenoid  fossa  round  an  oblique  line  corre- 
sponding to  the  axis  of  the  head  and  neck  of  the  bone. 
Flexion  is  more  free  .than  extension,  and  in  extreme  flexion 
the  scapula  follows  the  head  of  the  humerus  so  as  to  keep  the 
articular  surfaces  together.  In  extension  the  scapida  moves 
much  less,  if  at  all  In  abduction  and  adduction  the  scapula 
is  fixed,  and  the  humerus  rolls  upwards  and  downwards  ui)on 
its  fossa ;  during  abduction  the  head  descends  until  it  projects 
beyond  the  lower  edge  of  the  glenoid  socket  against  the 
capsule,  and  the  great  tuberosity  impinges  against  the  arch  of 
the  acromion ;  during  adduction  the  head  of .  tlie  humerus 
ascends  upon  the  socket,  the  ann  at  last  reaches  tlie  side  of 
the  trunk,  and  the  capside  is  completely  relaxed. 

In  circumduction  the  humerus  by  passing  quickly  through 
the  several  angular  movements  describes  a  cone,  whose  apex  is 
at  tlie  shoulder-joint  and  whose  base  is  at  the  condylar  extre- 
mity ;  or  if  we  consider  the  movements  at  the  shoulder-joint  as 
of  the  whole  upper  limb,  the  base  is  at  the  terminal  phalanges 
of  the  fingers. 

notation  is  movement  round  a  vertical  axis  through  the 
extremities  of  the  humerus  from  the  point  of  the  head  to  the 
inner  condyle.  In  rotation  forwards,  i.c.,  inwaitls,  the  head 
of  the  bone  rolls  backwards  on  the  socket,  as  the  great  tube- 
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rosity  and  the  shaft  are  turned  forwards.  In  rotation  back" 
wards,  i.e.,  outwards,  the  head  of  the  bone  glides  forwards  on 
the  glenoid  cavity,  and  the  tuberosity,  shaft,  and  lower  end  of 
the  humerus  are  turned  backwards,  i.e.,  outwards. 

Great  freedom  of  movement  is  permitted  at  the  shoulder, 
and  greater  freedom  is  added  by  the  free-play  mobility  of  the 
scapula.  Eestraint  is  scarcely  at  all  exercised  upon  the  move- 
ments of  the  shoulder  proper  by  the  ligaments,  but  chiefly  by 
the  muscles  of  the  joint.  In  abduction  the  lower  part  of  the 
capsule  is  somewhat,  and  in  extreme  abduction  considerably, 
tightened ;  in  rotation  inwards  and  outwards,  the  upper  part 
of  the  capsule  is  made  tense.  The  movements  of  abduction 
and  extension  have  the  most  decided  and  definite  resistance 
offered  to  them  otherwise  than  by  muscles  and  the  shoulder- 
joint  ligaments,  for  the  great  tuberosity  of  the  humerus  by 
striking  against  the  acromion  process,  and  the  coraco-acromial 
ligament,  stops  short  any  further  advance  of  the  bone  in  these 
directions,  and  thus  abduction  ceases  altogether  as  soon  as  the 
arm  is  raised  to  a  right  angle  with  the  tnmk ;  and  extension 
shortly  after  the  humerus  passes  the  line  of  the  trimk.  The 
further  elevation  of  the  arm  is  effected  by  the  rotation  of  the 
scapula  round  its  own  axis  by  the  action  of  the  trapezius  muscle 
upon  the  stemo-clavicular  and  acromio-clavicular  joints.  The 
insertion  of  the  trapezius  muscle,  as  is  well  known,  is  along 
a  bony  line  parallel  with  that  from  which  the  deltoid  arises ; 
the  fibres  of  the  muscles  are  in  the  same  continuous  lines, 
and  the  spine  of  the  scapula,  the  acromion,  and  clavicle  may 
be  looked  upon  simply  as  a  bony  interruption  of  the  fibres  of 
these  two  muscles.  The  trapezius  therefore  is  well  adapted 
to  continue  the  direction  of  the  motion  of  the  deltoid  after 
the  action  of  the  latter  is  completed. 

The  acromion  and  coracoid  processes  together  with  the  liga- 
ment which  extends  between  them  form  an  arch,  separated  by 
a  bursa  from  the  capsule  of  the  shoulder.  Beneath  this  arch 
the  movements  of  the  joint  have  to  take  place,  and  against  it 
the  head  and  tuberosities  are  pressed  when  the  weight  of  the 
trunk  rests  upon  the  arms  ;  and  the  great  tuberosity  and  upper 
part  of  the  shaft  impinge  upon  it  when  abduction  and 
extension  are  carried  to  their  fullest  extent. 

The  movements  of  the  shoulder,  like  those  of  the  other 
joints  of  the  upper  limb,  are  used  as  aids  to  words  and  looks 
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in  giving  expression  tx)  the  feelings  and  emotions  of  the  human 
mincL  We  see  force  and  emphasis  added  to  the  speech  of 
the  orator,  and  to  die  representation  of  passions  by  the  actor 
or  actress  by  these  movements.  It  is  not  easy  to  specialise  in 
any  decided  manner,  but  it  may  be  stated,  with  some  approach 
to  truth,  that  the  portrayal  of  feelings  of  a  widely  impressed 
kind,  whether  it  be  of  despair,  resignation,  admiration,  entreaty, 
or  love,  is  assisted  by  movements  which  occur  at  tlie  shoulder, 
often  in  combination  with  Uiose  effected  at  the  \iTist.  So  again 
in  the  more  concentrated  and  decisive  states  of  mind,  as  when 
we  give  a  command,  a  dismissal,  or  definite  instructions  with 
dignity  or  firmness,  the  shoulder  movements  are  employed, 
with  others  of  the  wrist  and  index-finger,  the  elbow  all  the 
time  remaining  rigid,  or  moving  but  slightly. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


THE      E  L  B  0  W- J  0  I  N  T. 


Clou,  Diarthrosifl.  Subdivinon,  Ginglymiis. 

The  elbow  is  a  complete  hinge  joint,  and,  unlike  the  knee, 
depends  for  its  security  and  strength  upon  the  configuration  of 
the  bones  rather  than  on  the  number,  strength,  or  arrangement 
of  the  ligaments. 

The  bones  composing  it  are  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus 
above,  and  the  upper  ends  of  the  radius  and  ulna  below ;  the 
articular  surfaces  of  the  former  being  received  partly  vrUhin 
the  great  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna,  and  partly  upon  the  cup- 
like surface  of  the  head  of  the  radius. 

The  Humerus  presents  at  its  lower  extremity  two  condyles, 
with  a  remarkable  double  articular  surface  intervening  between 
them.  The  shaft,  which  is  cylindrical  in  its  upper  two-thirds, 
becomes  flattened  antero-posteriorly  at  the  lower  end,  where  it 
measures  from  point  to  point  of  the  condyles  from  two  and  a 
half  to  three  inches  across ;  from  before  backwards  it  varies  in 
thickness  at  different  spots,  being  in  places  quite  translucent,  and 
nowhere  more  than  one  inch  through.  It  curves  forwards  a  little 
from  the  shaft,  and  presents,  when  looked  at  from  in  front,  two 
sharp,  strong  lateral  ridges,  separating  the  anterior  from  the 
posterior  surface  ;  and  a  median  ridge  running  down  the  centre 
of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  shaft,  which  bifurcates  just  above 
the  articular  surface  so  as  to  enclose  the  coronoid  fossa.  When 
seen  from  behind,  the  bone  is  flat  above  the  olecranon  fossa, 
but  articular  below  it ;  rough  and  bevelled  forwards  over  the 
outer  condyle ;  flattened  and  grooved  over  the  inner  condyle. 
The  external  ridge,  called  usually  the  external  condyloid  ridge, 
is  by  far  the  most  prominent ;  it  terminates  at  the  external 
condyle,  and  may  be  traced  up  to  the  back  of  the  great  tube- 
rosity. The  internal  condyloid  ridge  terminates  at  the  inner 
condyle,  and  may  be  traced  up  to  the  root  of  the  lesser  tube*- 
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rosity.  The  anterior  or  siipra-troclilear  ridge  ascends  to  the 
anterior  border  of  the  great  tuberosity,  and  the  ridges  into  which 
it  bifurcates  below  terminate,  tlie  one  at  the  outer,  the  other 
at  the  inner  border  of  the  trochlear  fac^t  for  the  ulna.  All 
these  ridges  assist  in  conducting  forces  from  the  elbow  to  the 
shoulder-joint;  but  the  condyloid  ridges,  with  the  flattened 
bone  between  them,  ser\'e  also  to  divide  off  sharply  the  muscles 
behind  which  extend,  from  those  in  front  which  flex  the  ellK)w. 

The  two  projections  in  which  the  lateral  ridges  end  are 
the  condyles ;  these  are  very  different  from  the  condyles  of  the 
femur,  which  afford  large  articular  surfaces  for  the  tibia.  The 
condyles  of  the  humerus  are  merely  bony  tubercles  for  the 
advantageous  origin  of  muscles,  and  do  not  enter  at  all  into 
the  immediate  formation  of  the  elbow.  Tliey  do  not  descend 
quite  to  the  lowest  extremity  of  tlie  bone,  so  that  the  articular 
surface  reaches  beyond  them. 

The  inrier  condyle  is  much  the  most  prominent,  and  gives 
rise  to  the  flexors  and  pronators — the  strongest  sets  of  muscles 
of  the  forearm.  It  also  descends  somewhat  lower  than  the  ex- 
ternal, and  projects  horizontally  inwards  for  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  or  more,  beyond  the  inner  margin  of  the  trochlea. 
Between  it  and  the  trochlea  in  front  is  a  rough,  narrow  depres- 
sion, and  below  and  behind  it  is  a  deep  and  narrow  groove, 
along  which  the  ulnar  nerve  passes  over  the  elbow-joint.  Tlie 
outer  condyle  gives  rise  to  the  extensor  muscles — ^a  much  less 
powerful  set  than  the  flexors.  It  projects  less  than  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  beyond  the  outer  edge  of  the  capitidum,  in  front ; 
and  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  beyond  the  outer  margin 
of  the  trochlea,  beliind. 

The  articular  surface  at  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus  is 
situated  between  the  condyles,  extends  round  the  extremity 
upon  both  aspects  of  the  bone,  and  owing  to  the  obliquity  of 
the  bone  descends  lower  on  the  inner  than  on  the  outer  side. 
It  is  divided  in  front  and  below  by  a  shallow  groove,  which 
separates  a  small  external  and  globular  portion  about  the  size 
of  a  large  cherry — the  capitulum  or  capitellum — from  a  wide 
pulley-like  and  oblique  surface,  called  the  trochlea. 

The  capitidum,  or  lesser  head,  does  not  extend  at  all  upon 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  humerus,  but  is  seen  only  on  the 
anterior  surface,  and  at  the  end.  It  articulates  with  the  cup- 
like facet  at  the  top  of  the  radius,  and  the  groove  between  it 
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and  the  trochlea  receives  the  inner  margin  of  the  rim  of  the 
radial  facet.  In  complete  extension  of  the  joint  when  pressure 
is  not  directed  upon  the  lower  end  of  the  bone,  the  radius  is 
not  in  contact  with  the  capitulimi  at  all,  and  the  posterior 
margin  of  the  rim  projects  beyond  it.  During  flexion  the  bones 
come  more  and  more  into  apposition,  and  in  complete  flexion 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  rim  of  the  radial  cavity  sinks  into 
the  curved  shallow  fossa  above  the  capitulum. 

The  trochlea  extends  equally  over  front  and  back  surfaces,  as 
well  as  upon  the  extremity.  It  is  convex  from  before  back- 
wards, concave  from  side  to  side,  and  wider  by  about  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  in  front  tlian  beliind.  It  is  bounded  by  two  mar- 
gins, the  outer  of  which  is  but  slightly  prominent  in  front  and 
below,  but  becomes  sliarp  and  pronounced  behind.  Immediately 
to  its  outer  side  is  the  groove  separating  the  capitulum  from  it 
The  inner  margin  is  tliick,  strong,  prominent,  and  descends  lower 
than  the  outer.  The  groove  between  these  margins  extends 
from  the  coronoid  fossa  in  front  to  the  olecranon  fossa  behind, 
and  in  doing  so  is  inclined  obliquely  outwards.  Owing  to  the 
obliquity  of  the  humerus,  and  the  greater  prominence  of  the 
inner  margin  of  the  trochlea  below  as  well  as  in  front,  the 
shaft  of  the  bone,  when  held  with  its  lower  end  resting  upon 
a  flat  surface,  slants  very  considerably  outwards.  From 
within  outwards  we  find  the  articular  surface  of  the  lower 
extremity  presents,  first,  the  trochlea  with  its  prominent  inner 
border,  its  deep  groove,  and  less  well-marked  outer  border; 
next,  the  groove  between  the  trochlea  and  capitulum,  which 
receives  the  inner  margin  of  the  cup-like  cavity  of  the  radius ; 
and  lastly,  the  capitulum,  which  receives  the  cup-like  cavity 
itself. 

Above  the  articular  surface,  behind,  is  the  large  olecranon 
fossa^  which  receives  the  olecranon  process  of  the  ulna  in  exten- 
sion of  the  forearm.  It  is  a  deep,  oval-shaped,  transversely 
elongated  fossa,  to  which  the  posterior  ligament  is  attached, 
and  in  which  is  lodged  a  quantity  of  articular  fatty  tissue. 
Above  the  articular  surface  in  front  are  two  fossae.  One,  the 
larger — -fossa  anterior  major — is  placed  immediately  above  the 
groove  of  the  trochlea,  and  between  the  bifurcated  lower  ends 
of  the  supra-troclilear  ridge ;  it  is  large  enough  to  admit  the 
tip  of  the  finger,  receives  the  coronoid  process  in  flexion,  and 
lodges  articular  fat.     The  other  fossa — -fossa  anterior  mirwr — 
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is  a  narrow,  shallow,  and  crescentic  depression  above  the  capi* 
tulum,  which  receives  the  anterior  margin  of  the  cup-like 
cavity  of  the  radius  in  extreme  flexion.  The  thin  lamina  of 
bone  separating  the  olecranon  from  the  coronoid  fossa  is  often 
perforated  by  a  hole  of  some  size. 

The  Ulna  is  of  large  size  at  its  upper  extremity,  where  it 
forms  a  very  important  part  of  the  elbow-joint,  as  well  as  of 
the  superior  radio-ulnar  articulation.  It  presents  two  articular 
facets,  the  large  and  the  small  sigmoid  ca\'ities,  and  two  up- 
standing processes,  each  of  wliich  assists  in  forming  the  large 
sigmoid  cavity  ;  whilst  by  their  non-articular  surface,  the  larger 
of  these  gives  attachment  to  the  extensor,  and  the  smaller  to 
the  chief  flexor  muscle  of  the  forearm. 

The  great  sigmoid  cavity  is  a  large  semilunar  excavation 
formed  by  the  anterior  surface  of  the  olecninon,  the  superior 
surface  of  the  coronoid  process,  and  the  end  of  the  shaft  of  the 
ulna,  which  intervenes  between  them.  It  is  concave  from 
above  downwards,  and  measures  from  one  and  a  half  to  two 
inches  along  the  middle  of  its  surface ;  convex  from  side  to 
side,  and  measures  about  one  incli  and  an  eighth  across,  near 
the  top  of  the  olecranon,  about  one  inch  across  at  the  l>ase  of 
the  coronoid  process,  and  about  seven-eighths  of  an  inch,  though 
oftentimes  very  much  less,  M-here  the  olecranon  jouis  the 
shaft.  Dividing  the  cavity  into  two  vertical  portions  is  a 
prominent  smootli  ridge,  which  extends  from  the  tip  of  the 
olecranon  to  the  tip  of  the  coronoid.  The  surface  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  ridge  is  larger  than  that  on  the  outer  side. 
Dividing  the  ca\'ity  into  two  transverse  portions  is  a  notch 
or  constriction  in  each  lateral  border  opposite  the  junction 
of  the  olecranon  witli  the  shaft ;  and  between  the  notches  a 
depression,  in  which  there  is  often  no  articular  cartilage. 
The  portion  of  the  fossa  above  this  depression  is  formed 
entirely  by  the  olecranon,  and  is  more  extensive  both  ver- 
tically and  transversely  than  the  part  in  front.  Tlie  |)ortion 
of  the  fossa  in  fi-ont  of  this  depression  is  foniied  by  the  end 
of  the  shaft,  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  coronoid  process, 
of  the  ulna.  The  notch  and  outer  end  of  this  deju-ession 
separate  widely  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  from  the  facetted 
surface  of  the  olecranon.  Sharp  and  ])rojecting  margins  limit 
the  great  sigmoid  fossa  everywhere,  except  on  the  outer  side  of 
-the  portion  formed  by  the  shaft.     Here  the  articular  cartilage 
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extends  over  a  well-defined,  but  not  projecting,  edge  into  the 
lesser  sigmoid  cavity  for  the  radius.  The  lesser  sigmoid  cavity 
will  be  described  under  the  superior  radio-ulnar  articulation. 

The  olecranon  is  a  large  square-shaped  process  connected 
by  one  of  its  surfaces  with  the  summit  of  the  ulna.  It  forms 
the  strong,  posterior  bony  part  of  the  elbow.  It  bends  for- 
ward at  the  top,  so  that  the  edge  which  separates  the  superior 
from  the  anterior  surface  somewhat  overhangs  the  great  sig- 
moid cavity,  and  terminates  in  a  central  tip,  which  during 
extension  of  the  forearm  rests  against  the  floor  of  tlie  olecranon 
fossa  of  the  humerus. 

The  superior  surface  is  irregularly  quadrilateral,  and  gives 
attachment  to  the  posterior  ligament  of  the  joint,  and  behind 
that  to  the  extensor  triceps  muscle ;  a  bursa  intervening 
between  them. 

The  posterior  surface  has  marked  upon  it  two  ridges,  which 
meet  upon  the  top  of  the  sliaft,  and  to  which  are  fixed  pro- 
cesses of  the  triceps  tendon. 

The  triangular  surface  enclosed  between  them  is  sub- 
cutaneous, but  gives  attachment  to  strong  longitudinal  fibres 
connected  with  the  triceps  tendon,  and  over  it  a  bursa  is 
placed ;  in  front  of  the  outer  ridge,  the  anconeus  is  inserted ; 
from  the  depressed  surface  of  bone  in  front  of  the  inner  edge, 
the  flexor  profundus  digitorum  arises. 

The  coronoid  is  a  much  smaller  process  than  the  olecranon, 
and  ascends  from  the  front  of  the  shaft  with  a  slight  inclination 
forwards.  It  is  triangular  in  shape,  with  its  upper  or  posterior 
surface  forming  part  of  the  great  sigmoid  cavity ;  and  its 
anterior  surface  rough,  for  the  attachment  of  the  anterior  liga- 
ment of  the  elbow  and  the  brachialis  anticus  muscle.  Its 
superior  edges,  which  meet  at  the  tip  of  the  coronoid  process, 
slope  gradually  into  the  edges  of  the  free  end  of  the  shaft; 
the  outer  one  changes  its  direction,  after  bounding  the  sigmoid 
fossa  in  front  for  a  little  way,  and  then  passes  vertically 
downwards,  limiting  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity.  Where  the 
edges  of  the  coronoid  process  meet  with  the  edges  of  the 
portion  of  the  fossa  formed  by  the  shaft,  two  ridges  start,  and 
descending  downwards  a  little  way,  meet  each  other  on  the 
front  surface  of  the  shaft ;  thus  the  front  surface  of  the 
coronoid  being  limited  by  these  edges  and  ridges,  presents  an 
irregularly  diamond  shape,  into  the  lower  two-thirds  of  which 
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tlie  brachialis  anticus  is  inserted,  as  well  as  into  the  upper  end 
of  the  shaft  of  the  ulna. 

At  the  top  of  the  shaft,  to  the  inner  side  of  the  coronoid 
process,  and  widening  the  inner  portion  of  the  great  sigmoid 
fossa,  there  is  a  projection  which  overhangs  the  deep  depres- 
sion on  the  inner  surface  of  the  shaft,  from  wliich  the  tlexor 
profundus  digitorum  arises. 

The  Radius. — The  upper  extremity  of  the  radius  presents 
a  circular  liead  supported  upon  a  smooth  and  constricted  neck. 
The  head  is  hollowed  out  a  little  at  its  free  end  into  a  shallow 
cup-like  depn»S8ion,  which  i*eceives  the  caj)itiihmi  of  the 
humerus  in  certain  positions  of  the  joint.  The  margins  of  the 
cup  are  raised  and  rounded  off,  and  ])ass  over  on  to  a  smooth 
cartilage-covered  verticid  border,  which  is  surrounded  in  the 
recent  state  by  the  annular  ligament.  This  border  at  some 
parts  is  not  more  than  one-fifth  of  an  inch  deep,  but  on  the 
inner  side,  where  the  radius  articulates  with  the  lesser  sigmoid 
cavity  of  the  ulna,  it  descends  in  some  cases  fully  half  an  inch, 
lielow  the  cartilage-covered  vertical  border  the  radius  suddenly 
contracts  into  a  smooth  constricted  neck. 

Tlie  neck  is  alx)ut  an  inch  long  and  inclines  a  little  inwards, 
so  as  to  form  with  tlie  shaft  a  curve  having  the  convexity 
directed  inwards.  On  this  convexity  is  a  rough  tubercle,  which 
at  its  posterior  jmrt  gives  insertion  to  the  bicei)S  tendon,  whilst 
over  the  anterior  portion  a  bursa  is  interposed  between  the 
tendon  and  the  bone. 

The  Ligaments  of  the  Elbow-joint. — The  ligaments  of  the 
elbow-joint  are  so  an-anged  as  to  fonn  one  large  and  capacious 
capsule,  which  encloses  the  articular  surfaces,  and  something 
more,  of  the  adjoining  ends  of  the  humerus,  ulna,  and  radius. 
It  may  indeed  be  said  to  em]>race  not  only  the  ellK)w  but  also 
the  8U])erior  mdio-ulnar  articulation,  and  to  unite  them  into  one 
joint ;  and  this  is  due  to  its  being  fixe<l  round  the  neck  of  the 
mdius  after  being  intimately  l)lended  with  the  coronary 
ligament. 

This  ca])sule  is,  however,  strengthened  very  considerably  at 
the  sides  by  some  strong  superailded  fibres,  or  fasciculi  of  fibres, 
which  arise  fi-om  the  condyles  of  the  humerus  and  S])read  out 
u])on  the  capsule,  so  as  to  be  quite  insepara])le  from  it,  as  they 
descend  to  the  bones  of  the  forearm.  On  this  account,  no 
doubt,  it  is  that  the  elbow  is  usually  described  as  luiving  an 
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anterior,  a  posterior,  and  two  lateral  ligaments;  a  mode  of 
description  which  is  objectionable,  as  it  leads  to  the  supposition 
that  there  are  four  distinct  ligaments,  whereas  they  are  but 
areas  or  portions  of  one  continuous  structure.  Though  in  the 
following  account,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  the  attachments  of 
the  capsule  on  the  different  aspects  will  be  spoken  of  separately, 
the  four  segments  will  be  described  as  parts  of  the  capsule, 
and  not  as  separate  and  distinct  ligaments. 

The  anterior  serptietU  of  the  capsular  ligamerU  is  attached  to 
the  front  of  the  humerus  above  its  articular  surface,  and  the 
coronoid  fossa,  in  an  inverted  V~shaped  manner.  There  are 
generally  to  be  traced  at  the  lower  end  of  the  dry  bone  (and  it 
will  become  apparent  at  once  when  the  dissected  joint  is 
examined  at  the  same  time  as  the  dry  bone)  two  faintly 
marked  ridges,  of  which  the  lower  ends  reach  to  the  point  of 
the  external  and  internal  condyles  respectively,  and  the  upper 
meet  at  a  variable  distance,  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch, 
above  the  coronoid  fossa.  To  these  ridges  the  front  of  the 
capsule  is  attached  above.  Below,  to  the  ulna,  it  is  fixed  to  a 
faintly  marked  and  nearly  transverse  ridge  on  the  front  of  the 
coronoid  process,  which  is  on  a  level  with,  or  somewhat  below 
the  smooth  outer  border  of  the  great  sigmoid  cavity ;  and  on 
the  radius,  it  reaches  to  the  neck  of  the  bone  a  little  way 
below  the  vertical  margin  of  the  head.  It  is  very  intimately 
connected  with  the  orbicular  or  annular  ligament. 

It  is  of  varying  thickness  and  strength,  sometimes  being  so 
weak  and  thin  as  barely  to  cover  the  sjmovial  membrane  and 
fatty  tissue  near  the  coronoid  fossa.  At  other  times  it  is  thick 
and  strong,  and  consists  of  coarse  decussating  fibres,  the  chief 
of  which  pass  from  above  and  within,  downwards  and  outwards 
to  the  radius ;  whilst  other  fibres  descend  vertically  from 
above  the  coronoid  fossa  to  the  ulna,  and  others  again  pass 
downwards  and  inwards  to  the  idna. 

This  portion  of  the  capsule  is  tightened  in  extension,  and 
as  extension  proceeds  it  becomes  very  much  stretched  over  the 
prominent  inner  border  of  the  trochlea ;  dui'ing  flexion  it 
becomes  transversely  wTinkled,  but  is  prevented  from  being 
squeezed  between  the  a])posed  surfaces  of  the  bones  by  falling 
over  the  front  of  the  radius  and  ulna  near  the  line  of  attach- 
ment of  the  capsule  to  the  himierus. 

The  posterior  portion  of  the  capstdar  ligament  is  thin  and 
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membranous,  and  is  attached  superiorly  to  the  humerus  in  much 
the  same  inverted  V'^^^P^  manner  as  the  anterior.  It  reaches 
upwards  from  the  back  of  the  internal  condyle  along  the  inner 
edge,  nearly  to  the  top,  of  the  olecranon  fossa ;  then  it  is  fixed 
to  a  line  passing  transversely  across  the  upper  portion  of  the 
fossa  till  it  reaches  the  outer  edge,  along  which  it  is  also 
attached ;  next  it  is  attached  in  a  continuous  line  to  the 
back  of  the  external  condyle  as  far  down  as  the  rough 
surface  a  little  external  to  the  angle  between  the  trochlea  and 
Iiinder  border  of  the  capitulum  ;  and  finally  it  curves  forwards 
along  the  posterior  edge  of  the  capitulum.  Inferiorly,  it 
ifl  attached  to  the  superior  and  external  surfaces  of  the 
olecranon,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  articular  margin 
of  the  ulna;  to  the  rough  surface  of  the  ulna  behind  the 
lesser  sigmoid  notch ;  and  to  the  upper  end  of  the  ridge 
which  separates  the  anconeus  from  the  supinator  brevis  muscles, 
and  runs  downwards  upon  the  shaft  from  the  hinder  margin  of 
the  notch ;  and  lastly,  it  is  connected  with  the  back  part  of  the 
neck  of  the  radius  and  with  the  coronary  ligament,  with  which 
it  blends  as  it  passes  over  it. 

This  portion  of  the  ligament  is  composed  partly  of  decussating 
fibres,  most  of  which  pass  vertically  from  their  upper  to  their 
lower  attachment,  many  obliquely  downwards  and  inwards 
from  the  external  condyle  to  the  back  of  the  lesser  sigmoid 
cavity  of  the  ulna  and  the  neck  of  the  radius ;  whilst  others, 
again,  take  a  transverse  course  superficial  to,  and  decussating 
with  the  rest,  from  one  border  of  the  olecranon  fossa  to  the 
other.  This  part  of  the  capsule  is  usually  weaker  than  the 
anterior,  and  often  is  especially  thin  near  the  top  of  the  olecranon 
fossa.  It  is  made  tight  during  flexion,  and  is  thrown  into 
numerous  transverse  folds,  which  are  pushed  upwards  by  the 
point  of  the  olecranon  during  extension. 

The  inta^iud  portion  of  the  capsular  ligamenty  like  the  ex- 
ternal, is  much  thicker,  denser,  and  stronger  than  either  the 
anterior  or  posterior.  It  is  triangular  in  form,  with  its  apex 
above,  and  its  base,  which  is  curved,  below.  It  is  attached  to 
the  humerus  on  the  anterior  and  under  aspect  of  tlie  internal 
condyle,  and  to  the  condyloid  edge  of  the  groove  between  the 
trochlea  and  condyle ;  and  the  fibres  radiate  as  they  pass  to 
their  insertion  into  the  inner  side  of  the  shaft  of  the  ulna  and 
of  the  olecranon. 
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membranous,  and  is  attached  superiorly  to  the  humerus  in  much 
the  same  inverted  V~sh^P^  manner  as  the  anterior.  It  reaches 
upwards  from  the  back  of  the  internal  condyle  along  the  inner 
edge,  nearly  to  the  top,  of  the  olecranon  fossa ;  then  it  is  fixed 
to  a  line  passing  transversely  across  the  upper  portion  of  the 
fossa  till  it  reaches  the  outer  edge,  along  which  it  is  also 
attached ;  next  it  is  attached  in  a  continuous  line  to  the 
back  of  the  external  condyle  as  far  down  as  the  rough 
surface  a  little  external  to  the  angle  between  the  trochlea  and 
hinder  border  of  the  capitulum ;  and  finally  it  curves  forwards 
along  the  posterior  edge  of  the  capitulum.  Inferiorly^  it 
is  attached  to  the  superior  and  external  surfaces  of  the 
olecranon,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  articular  margin 
of  the  ulna;  to  the  rough  surface  of  the  ulna  behind  the 
lesser  sigmoid  notch ;  and  to  the  upper  end  of  the  ridge 
which  separates  the  anconeus  from  the  supinator  brevis  muscles, 
and  runs  downwards  upon  the  shaft  from  the  hinder  margin  of 
the  notch ;  and  lastly,^  it  is  connected  with  the  back  part  of  the 
neck  of  the  radius  and  with  the  coronary  ligament,  vdih  which 
it  blends  as  it  passes  over  it. 

This  portion  of  the  ligament  is  composed  partly  of  decussating 
fibres,  most  of  which  pass  vertically  from  their  upper  to  their 
lower  attachment,  many  obliquely  downwards  and  inwards 
from  the  external  condyle  to  the  back  of  tlie  lesser  sigmoid 
cavity  of  the  ulna  and  the  neck  of  the  radius ;  whilst  others, 
again,  take  a  transverse  course  superficial  to,  and  decussating 
with  the  rest,  from  one  border  of  the  olecranon  fossa  to  the 
other.  This  part  of  the  capside  is  usually  weaker  than  tlie 
anterior,  and  often  is  especially  thin  near  the  top  of  the  olecranon 
fossa.  It  is  made  tight  during  fiexion,  and  is  thrown  into 
numerous  transverse  folds,  which  are  pushed  upwards  by  the 
point  of  the  olecranon  during  extension. 

The  internal  portion  of  tlie  cajysular  ligament,  like  the  ex- 
ternal, is  much  thicker,  denser,  and  stronger  than  either  the 
anterior  or  posterior.  It  is  triangular  in  form,  with  its  apex 
above,  and  its  base,  which  is  curved,  below.  It  is  attached  to 
the  humerus  on  the  anterior  and  under  aspect  of  the  internal 
condyle,  and  to  the  condyloid  edge  of  the  groove  between  the 
trochlea  and  condyle ;  and  the  fibres  radiate  as  they  pass  to 
their  insertion  into  the  inner  side  of  the  shaft  of  tlie  ulna  and 
of  the  olecranon. 
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The  anterior  set  of  fibres  pass  forwards  as  they  descend  to 
the  rough  overhanging  and  projecting  edge  of  the  sigmoid 
cavity  at  the  inner  side  of  the  coronoid  process.  The  middle 
set  descend  less  obliquely,  and  some  of  them  quite  vertically 
from  the  under  edge  of  the  internal  condyle  to  a  ridge  on  the 
tdna,  which  curves  upwards  between  the  coronoid  and  olecranon 
processes ;  and  the  posterior  set  pass  obliquely  backwards 
to  be  attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  olecranon,  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  articular  margin.  The  anterior  set  are  much 
the  thickest,  strongest,  and  piost  pronounced,  and  like  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  cajmde,  they  become  tight  during  exten- 
sion. The  posterior  set  are  associated  in  action  with  the 
posterior  portion  of  the  capsule,  and  become  tense  only  on 
flexion;  whereas  the  middle  fibres,  owing  to  their  points  of 
attachment  being  in  or  near  the  axis  of  motion  of  tlie  joint, 
are,  like  most  lateral  ligaments,  tight  in  every  position. 

The  external  portion  of  the  capsule  is  attached  above  to  the 
lower  portion  of  the  external  condyle,  and  to  the  bone  in  front 
between  it  and  the  capitulimi,  for  a  little  way.  Its  fibres 
radiate  to  their  attachment  into  the  outer  side  of  the  neck  of 
the  radius,  and  the  coronary  ligament  The  anterior  fibres 
advance  farther  in  front  of  the  joint,  than  the  posterior 
ones  recede  upon  the  back  of  it.  This  part  of  the  capsule 
is  strong  and  well-marked,  though  less  so  than  the  internal 
lateral  portion.  Many  of  the  fibres,  for  the  same  reason  as 
applies  to  the  central  set  of  the  inner  segment  of  the  capsule, 
are  tight  in  every  position  of  the  forearm ;  whereas  the  rest, 
being  for  the  most  part  attached  in  front  of  the  condyle,  and 
the  condyle  being  a  little  in  front  of  the  axis  of  motion,  are 
rendered  tense  during  extension. 

The  Fatty  Cushions  or  Pads,  within  the  Joint. — Outside  the 
synovial  membrane,  there  is  in  several  places  a  quantity  of 
soft  fine  fatty  tissue,  which  forms  often  large  pads  or  cushions 
at  certain  spots.  Tlie  most  constant  of  these  are  one  at  the 
notch  in  the  great  sigmoid  cavity  at  the  base  of  the  olecranon, 
and  the  other  along  the  outer  side  of  the  olecranon,  projecting 
into  the  cavity  between  the  ulna  and  radius.  (They  are  well 
shown  in  the  coloured  plates  of  the  elbow-joint.)  The  latter, 
together  with  a  fold  of  synovial  membrane,  which  generally 
exists  opposite  the  front  part  of  the  outer  lip  of  the  trochlea  of 
the   himierus,  suggests  a  division   of  the  synovial  cavity  of 
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the  joint  into  two  parts — viz.,  1,  that  between  the  uhia  and 
trochlea ;  and  2,  that  between  radius  and  capitulum,  such 
as  is  seen  to  be  produced  in  the  knee-joint  by  the  ligamentum 
mucosum.  Other  situations  in  which  fatty  tissue  exists  are 
at  the  top  of  the  olecranon,  and  in  the  bottom  of  the  olecranon 
and  coronoid  fossae. 

Tlie  SYNOVIAL  MEMBRANE  being  limited  only  by  the  attach- 
ment of  the  capsule,  extends  into  the  superior  radio-ulnar 
joint,  and  lines  the  coronary  or  orbicular  ligament 

Arteries. — A  very  free  anastomosis  takes  place  about  this 
joint,  between  branches  given  off  from  the  brachial  above,  and 
the  anterior  and  posterior  ulnar  recurrent,  the  radial  recurrent, 
and  posterior  interosseous  recurrent  below. 

The  brachial  artery  gives  off  the  superior  profunda  to  the 
posterior  and  outer  sides,  and  a  special  branch  from  the  lower 
third  of  its  course  to  the  forepart  and  outer  side  of  the  joint ; 
while  on  the  inner  side,  both  in  front  and  behind,  there  are 
branches  from  the  anastomotica  magna ;  and  behind  from  the 
inferior  profunda. 

The  Superior  profwnda,  just  as  it  is  turning  round  the  inner 
side  of  the  himierus,  sends  a  branch  over  the  back  of  the  triceps 
to  the  inner  and  back  of  part  of  the  joint,  where  it  anastomoses 
with  the  anastomotica  magna  and  the  posterior  ulnar  recurrent. 
While  between  the  brachialis  anticus  and  the  triceps  it  gives 
ofif  a  large  branch  to  the  outer  and  back  part  of  the  joint, 
which  anastomoses  with  the  posterior  interosseous  recurrent. 
The  artery  forms  an  arch  near  the  humeral  attachment  of  the 
capside  with  the  anastomotica  magna,  and  near  the  olecranon 
attachment  of  the  capsule  with  the  posterior  ulnar  recurrent. 
Some  large  twigs  enter  the  capsule  along  the  outer  edge  of  the 
trochlea  of  the  humerus ;  whilst  in  the  groove  of  the  humerus 
it  gives  off  a  branch  which  has  been  called  "  the  posterior 
articular,"  which  descends  to  the  joint  between  the  triceps 
muscle  and  the  bone,  and  anastomoses  with  the  other  branches 
both  on  the  inner  and  outer  side  of  the  olecranon  fossa. 

Bramh  direct  from  tJu  Muscular  Offsets  of  the  Brachial, — From 
the  outer  side  of  the  lower  end  of  the  brachial  two  vessels  pass 
into  the  brachialis  anticus,  supplying  it.  The  lower  of  these 
takes  a  deep  course  in  a  downward  du-ection  and  gives  off  a 
long  branch  which  descends  in  the  middle  line  as  far  as  the 
fatty  tissue  about  the  coronoid  fossa  and  the  capsule  beyond ; 
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it  sends  off  numerous  twigs  as  it  descends,  and  anastomoses  in 
front  of  the  joint,  on  the  inner  side  with  the  anterior  branch  of 
the  anajstomotica,  on  the  outer  side  with  the  recurrent  radial, 
and  below,  with  the  anterior  ulnar  recurrent. 

The  infei'wr  profunda  sometimes  reaches  the  capsule  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  olecranon  fossa,  and  ramifies  upon  it,  between 
the  inner  condyloid  process  and  the  olecranon.  It  anastomoses 
with  the  posterior  ulnar  recurrent  and  the  posterior  branch  of 
the  anastomotica  magna. 

The  Anastonwtica  magna,  besides  giving  off  non-articulat 
branches  to  the  pronator  teres,  brachialis  anticus,  and  biceps, 
sends  others  to  the  capsule,  and  to  the  humerus  within  the 
capsule,  which  pass  between  the  internal  condyle  and  the  pro- 
jecting condyloid  process.  Another  branch  comes  from  that 
portion  of  the  vessel  which  runs  backwards  through  the  inter- 
muscular septum,  and  breaks  up  into  twigs,  which  ramify  ovet 
the  condyloid  process,  enter  the  joint  posteriorly,  between  the 
olecranon  and  inner  condyle,  and  anastomose  with  the 
posterior  ulnar  recurrent.  There  is  a  perfect  arterial  crescent 
along  the  inner  edge  of  the  articular  cartilage  of  the  trochlea, 
formed  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  branches  of  this 
vessel;  this  sends  filaments  off  from  either  side  to  ramify 
beneath  the  synovial  membrane.  Another  branch  passes  beneath 
the  brachiaUs  anticus  to  the  fatty  tissue  of  the  coronoid  fossa, 
and  anastomoses  upon  the  front  of  the  capsule  with  the  deep 
articular  branch  from  the  lower  end  of  the  brachial. 

Brandies  which  a^scend  to  the  JoirU  from  Vessels  below  it, — 
The  Anterior  vlnar  recurrent  reaches  the  capsule  by  sending 
branches  both  over  and  beneath  the  brachialis  anticus.  The 
branch  which  ascends  upon  the  insertion  of  the  brachialis 
runs  under  cover  of  the  pronator  teres,  and  ramifies  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  capsule  and  the  humerus,  between  the  condyloid 
process  and  the  trochlea ;  it  here  anastomoses  with  the  anasto- 
motica magna.  The  deep  branch  passes  beneath  the  border  of 
the  brachialis  anticus  to  the  coronoid  process,  which  it  supplies ; 
it  also  ramifies  over  the  annular  ligament  to  the  neck  of  the 
radius  and  the  lower  and  outer  part  of  the  front  of  the  capsule, 
where  it  anastomoses  with  the  radial  recurrent  and  the  branch 
direct  from  the  brachial. 

The  Posterior  uln/ir  recurrent  after  giving  off  branches  to  the 
muscles  under  which  it  passes,  and    ascending   beneath    the 
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flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  and  between  its  two  heads  of  origin, 
sends  several  small  twigs  to  ramify  upon,  and  penetrate  the 
capsule  between  the  inner  condyle  and  the  olecranon ;  others 
extend  over  the  back  of  the  capsule  beneath  the  tendon  of  the 
triceps,  as  far  outwards  as  the  external  border  of  the  great 
sigmoid  fossa,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the  superior  profunda 
and  interosseous  recurrent. 

The  Posterior  interosseous  recurrent  passes  upwards  beneath  and 
in  the  substance  of  the  anconeus  muscle  to  the  interval  be- 
tween the  olecranon  and  outer  condyle ;  it  helps  to  supply  the 
corresponding  part  of  the  capsule  and  bones  of  the  joint, 
as  well  as  the  back  of  the  radio-ulnar  articulation;  and 
anastomoses  with  the  superior  profunda  and  posterior  ulnar 
recurrent  arteries. 

The  Radial  recurrent  sends  branches  to  muscles,  both  upwards 
and  downwards.  Some  of  these  ascend  in  and  beneath  the 
supinator  brevis  to  the  lower  and  outer  part  of  the  capsule ;  to 
the  front  and  outer  part  of  the  annular  ligament,  and  the 
bulging  synovial  membrane  along  its  lower  border ;  and  like- 
wise to  the  neck  of  the  radius.  It  anastomoses  with  the  ter- 
minal branches  of  the  superior  profunda,  as  well  as  with  twigs 
of  the  posterior  interosseous  recurrent 

An  arterial  zone  of  considerable  fineness  surrounds  the  arti- 
cular surfaces  of  the  bones,  close  to  the  edge  of  the  articular 
cartilage,  either  immediately  beneath  the  synovial  membrane, 
where  it  passes  off  from  the  capsule,  in  which  case  the  vessels 
can  be  seen  from  the  inner  siu*face  of  the  joint,  or  between  the 
fibres  of  the  capsule.  On  the  humerus  the  auastomotica  magna 
and  superior  profunda  help  to  form  the  zone  beliind ;  and  the 
anastomotica  magna,  recurrent  radial,  and  direct  branch  of  the 
brachial  in  front.  On  the  ulna  and  radius,  the  anterior  and 
posterior  ulnar  recurrent  join  the  zone  on  the  front  and  inner 
side  of  the  elbow,  as  well  as  along  the  top  of  the  olecranon ; 
and  the  anterior  ulnar  recurrent  also  extends  outwards  to 
the  radio-ulnar  joint;  the  interosseous  recurrent  joins  it  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  great  sigmoid  fossa,  and  upon  the  back 
of  the  neck  of  the  radius ;  while  the  radial  recurrent  occupies 
the  part  of  the  neck  of  the  radius  between  the  interosseous 
recurrent  behind  and  the  anterior  ulnar  recurrent  in  front 

At  the  hour-glass  contraction  of  the  olecranon  on  each  side, 
small   twigs   penetrate    the   bone,   from   the    posterior  ulnar 
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recurrent  on  the  inner,   and  from  the  posterior  interosseous 
recurrent  on  the  outer  side. 

Nerves. — The  mttsculo-cutaneoits  supplies  the  chief  of  the 
branches  to  the  elbow-joint.  Small  filaments  are  given  off 
from  it  to  the  humerus  and  the  elbow-joint  in  the  arm.  like 
the  circumflex  nerve  of  the  shoulder,  the  sub-occipital  nerve,  and 
many  others,  the  musculo-cutaneous  affords  a  good  illustration 
of  the  associate  distribution  of  the  muscular,  cutaneous,  and 
articular  branches  of  a  single  trunk ;  and  furnishes  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  truth  of  that  law  first  pointed  out  and  enforced  by 
Mr.  Hilton  in  his  work  on  Sest  and  Pain,  viz.,  that  "  the  same 
trunks  of  nerves,  the  branches  of  which  supply  the  groups  of 
muscles  moving  any  joint,  furnish  also  a  distribution  of  nerves 
to  the  skin  over  the  same  muscles  and  their  insertions,  and  .the 
interior  of  the  joint  moved  by  those  muscles  receives  its  nerves 
from  the  same  source.'' 

The  tUnar  nerve  gives  an  articular  branch  as  it  lies  in  the 
space  between  the  condyle  of  the  humerus  and  the  olecranon 
of  the  ulna. 

The  median  nerve,  either  above  the  level  of  the  elbow-joint 
or  whilst  beneath  the  pronator  radii  teres,  generally  gives  a  few 
filaments  to  the  joint.  They  usually  arise  above  the  branches 
for  the  superficial  muscles,  except  when  the  branch  to  the 
pronator  teres  arises  above  the  joint. 

The  musctdO'Spiral  nerve  gives  filaments  to  the  back  of  the 
joint  from  an  internal  branch  which  supplies  the  short  inferior 
fibres  of  the  triceps ;  and  others  from  the  long  slender  branch 
to  the  anconeus,  which  takes  the  same  course  through  the 
triceps  muscle  as  the  posterior  articular  branch  from  the 
superior  profunda  artery. 

BuRa£. — ^There  are  but  three  burs8B  in  immediate  connexion 
with  the  parts  of  this  joint ;  there  is  also  a  bursa  between  the 
tendon  of  the  biceps  and  the  tubercle  of  the  radius. 

1.  On  the  outer  aspect  of  the  elbow,  but  more  towards  the 
front  than  the  back  of  the  limb,  there  is  a  small  biusa 
between  the  tendon  common  to  the  extensor  carpi  radialia 
brevier  and  extensor  communis  digitorum  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  capsule  covering  the  rounded  head  of  the  radius 
on  the  other. 

2.  On  the  back  of  the  capsule  there  is  a  bursa  of  varying 
size  between  the  tendon  of  the  triceps  and  that  part  of  the 
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upper  surface  of  the  olecranon  which  is  behind  the  attachment 
of  the  capsule  of  the  ellx)w. 

3.  There  is  a  large  bursa  mucosa  in  the  sul>cutaneous 
areolar  tissue  over  the  olecranon,  similar  to  that  l^etween  the 
integument  and  the  front  of  the  patella  and  ligamentum 
patella  at  the  knee. 

4.  Tlie  bursa  between  the  forepsirt  of  the  tubercle  of  the 
radius  and  the  deep  surface  of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps,  just 
in  front  of  its  insertion,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  in  connexion 
with  this  joint. 

The  Muscles. — The  muscles  in  connexion  with  the  elbow, 
like  those  in  connexion  with  the  knee,  niav  l>e  aiTanged  into 
three  sets:  first,  those  which  pass  over  and  move  the  joint 
above  the  elbow  as  well  as  the  ellx)w  itself ;  secondly,  those 
which  pass  over  and  move  it  alone,  without  reaching  to  the 
joint  either  above  or  below  it;  and  thirdly,  those  wliich  jiass 
over  and  move  the  joints  below  the  ell)Ow  as  well  as  the  elbow 
itself.  There  are,  however,  two  imi)ortant  differences  between 
the  actions  of  the  muscles  of  the  upjjer  and  lower  limbs ; 
(a)  in  the  forearm  the  movements  between  the  radius  and 
ulna  are  very  free,  and  in  consequence  two  of  the  muscles 
which  flex  the  elbow  also  act  upon  the  radio-ulnar  joints ;  and 
(5)  some  of  the  muscles  which  act  on  the  elbow  and  upon 
the  wrist  act  also  upon  the  digits.  In  the  case  of  the 
lower  limb  there  is  no  appreciable  movement  between  the 
tibia  and  fibula,  so  that  none  of  the  muscles  which  move  the 
knee  can  be  said  to  have  any  distinct,  still  less  .any  inde- 
pendent, action  upon  tlie  joints  between  the  two  bones  of  the 
leg;  and  further,  none  of  the  flexors  of  the  knee  which  pass 
over  the  ankle  and  extend  that  joint  reach  far  enough  to 
move  any  of  tlie  anterior  tarsal  joints,  still  less  the  joints  of 
the  digits. 

Tht  muscles  which  act  on  the.  shoulder  and  the  eihow-joint 
are : — 

1.  Tlie  biceps  in  front;  and  2,  the  long  head  of  the  triceps 
behind.  Tlie  biceps  is  a  flexor  of  the  forearm,  but  besides 
acting  on  the  shoulder  and  elbow-joint  it  acts  also  upon  the 
radio-ulnar  articulation,  for  if  it  be  called  into  action  when  the 
hand  is  pronated  its  first  effect  is  to  i)roduce  sujuiiation  of  the 
foreann. 

The    tricei^s,  by  its  long  head,  adducts    the    arm    at    tlie 
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shoulder-joint  in  addition  to  its  action  on  the  elbow  which  it 
extends. 

The  mtiscles  which  act  on  th^  dhow,  hU  do  not  extend  to  either 
the  shoulder  or  vrrist,  are : — 

1.  The  brachialis  anticus ;  2,  the  pronator  radii  teres ;  and 
8,  the  supinator  longus,  in  front.  4,  The  anconeus;  5,  the 
two  short  heads  of  the  triceps ;  and  6,  the  sub-anconeus,  behind. 
The  brachialis  anticus  is  a  simple  flexor  of  the  elbow.  The 
pronator  teres  also  acts  on  the  radio-ulnar  joints,  but  it  flexes 
the  elbow  when  pronation  has  been  completed,  or  when  it  is 
prevented  by  opposing  muscles. 

The  anconeus  and  the  external  and  internal  heads  of  the 
triceps  are  simple  extensors. 

The  sub-anconeus  being  inserted  into  the  capsule  of  the  elbow, 
acts  only  to  raise  that  structure  during  extension  of  the  foreamu 

The  supinator  longus  extends  along  the  outer  and  anterior 
part  of  the  forearm,  from  the  external  condyloid  ridge,  to  be 
inserted  into  the  external  border  of  the  rgidius  near  the  base 
of  the  styloid  process.  It  acts  principally  as  a  flexor  of  the 
forearm,  but  this  action  on  the  elbow  only  takes  place  after 
flexion  has  been  commenced  by  some  other,  i.e.,  the  more  imme- 
diate flexor  muscles.  The  action  of  this  muscle  upon  the 
radio-ulnar  joints  is  but  slight,  supination  being  principally 
eflfected  by  the  biceps  and  supinator  brevis ;  still,  however,  supi- 
nation is  partially  accomplished  by  its  contraction,  especially 
when  the  forearm  has  been  previously  fully  pronated. 

Ths  muscles  which  axi  upon  the  elbow  and  the  wrist  may  be 
growped  into  two  sets : — 

(a)  Those  which  reach  to  their  insertion  into  the  palmar 
fascia,  or  into  the  carpus  or  the  metacarpus  only,  but  not  to  the 
phalanges  ;  and  which  therefore,  while  they  move  the  hand  on 
the  forearm,  do  not  move  the  fingers. 

1.  The  flexor  carpi  radialis ;  2,  the  palmaris  longus ;  and 
8,  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  in  front  of  the  limb.  4,  The  ex- 
tensor carpi  radialis  longior;  5,  the  extensor  carpi  radialis 
brevior ;  and  6,  the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris,  behind. 

The  first  three  act  chiefly  as  flexors  of  the  wrist,  but  when 
this  movement  is  either  concluded  or  prevented  they  flex  the 
elbow.  They  correspond  with  the  gastrocnemius  and  plantaria 
in  their  action,  which  is  exerted  first  on  the  foot  and  then  to 
bend  the  knee. 
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The  last  three  act  primarily  upon  the  wrist  to  extend  it, 
but  that  action  accomplished  or  prevented,  they  assist,  the  fore- 
arm being  supinated,  to  extend  the  forearm  at  the  elbow ;  the 
forearm  being  pronated,  the  radial  extensors  assist  in  bending 
the  forearm. 

(5)  Those  which  reach  to  their  insertion  into  the  phalanges, 
and  which  therefore  act  not  only  on  the  elbow  and  wrist,  but 
on  the  fingers.     In  the  lower  limb  there  are  no  muscles  wliich, 
arising  above  the  knee,  are   inserted   so   far  down  upon  the 
extremity  as  to  be  able  to  move  tlie  toes.     The  muscles  which 
move  the  toes  arise  either  from  the  leg  bones,  and  pass  over 
the  ankle,  or  from  the  foot.     The  muscles  which   move   the 
fingers  arise  either  from  the  Iiand ;  or  from  the  forearm,  and 
thus  move  the  wrist  as  well ;  or  from  the  condyles   of  the 
humerus,  and  thus  move  both  fingers,  wrist,  and  forearm.     One 
effect  of  this  variety  of  origin  is  that  the  movements  of  the 
fingers  can  be  brought  into  immediate  muscular  association  with 
those  of  the  wrist  and  elbow ;  a  necessity,  owing  to  the  fre- 
quency with  which  these  several  joints  are  required  to  he  moved 
at  the  same  moment    In  the  case  of  the  foot,  the  toes  take  but 
little  share  in  the  uses  of  the  lower  limb,  and,  except  to  give  a 
last  impulse  to  the  spring  in  jumping,  in  standing  on  tiptoe, 
and  in  some  of  the  movements  of  the  opera  dancer,  they  are 
seldom  of  any  special  use ;  and  even  in  these  uses,  though  the 
flexors  of  the  toes  are  associated  with  flexion  (properly  descril)ed), 
of  the  ankle,  the  knees   are  fixed   with  the  legs   extended. 
These  muscles  are : — 

1.  The  flexor  sublimis  digitorum,  in  front  2,  The  ex- 
tensor communis  digitorum ;  and  3,  the  extensor  minimi  digiti, 
behind. 

The  flexor  sublimis  acts  chiefly  to  bend  the  second  phalanges, 
and  when  this  action  is  either  completed  or  opposed,  to  bend 
the  wrist ;  when  again  this  action  is  completed  or  opposed,  it 
assists  in  bending  the  cllx)w,  as  when  the  open  hand  is  pressed 
against  a  box  or  heavy  weight  which  is  being  drawn  towards 
the  body  by  flexing  the  elbow.  This  action  would  be  of  course 
also  assisted  by  the  flexors  of  the  wrist 

Conversely,  the  extensor  muscles  act  first  upon  the  phalanges 
to  extend  the  fingers,  then  upon  the  wrist,  and  lastly  they 
may  assist  in  extending  the  elbow,  as  when  we  give  a  back- 
handed blow  with  the  closed  fist,  the  wrist  being  tightly  set. 
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In  this  action  they  would  be  assisted  of  course  by  the  ex- 
tensors of  the  wrist. 

Thus  if  we  group  the  muscles  which  are  in  connexion  with 
the  elbow  into  flexors  and  extensors,  we  see  at  once  that  the 
following  muscles  can  all  take  part  in  the  most  powerful 
efforts  at  flexion : — The  brachialis  anticus  and  biceps,  the  one 
inserted  into  the  base  of  the  coronoid  process  and  the  top  of 
the  shaft  of  the  ulna,  and  the  other  into  the  tubercle  of  the 
radius,  so  that  both  bones  are  acted  upon  by  these  the  most 
immediate  flexors ;  the  pronator  teres,  the  supinator  longus,  the 
flexors  of  the  wrist,  the  palmaris  longus,  and  the  flexor  sublimis 
digitorum.     The  radial  extensors  flex  the  pronated  forearm. 

The  following  muscles  can  all  assist  in  the  most  complete 
efforts  at  extension: — The  anconeus  and  the  triceps,  both 
inserted  into  the  ulna ;  the  two  radial  extensors  (the  forearm 
being  supinated)  and  the  ulnar  extensor  of  the  wrist ;  the  com- 
mon extensor  of  the  digits,  and  the  extensor  of  the  little  finger. 

Ths  Movements  of  the  Elbow, — The  elbow  is  a  true  hinge 
joint,  and,  as  such,  flexion  and  extension  are  the  only  move- 
ments which  can  take  place  at  it  These  movements  are 
oblique,  so  that  the  forearm  is  incUned  inwards  in  flexion, 
and  outwards  in  extension.  They  are  limited  by  the  contact 
respectively  of  the  coronoid  and  olecranon  processes-  of  the 
idna,  with  their  corresponding  fossae  in  the  humerus.  The 
extent  of  these  hinge-like  movements  is  determined  by  the 
relative  proportion  between  the  length  of  the  processes  of  the 
idna  and  the  depth  of  the  fossae  which  receive  them.  The 
ligaments  in  front  of  and  behind  the  joint,  with  certain  portions 
of  the  lateral  ligaments,  are  put  on  stretch  during  extension 
and  flexion ;  but  though  they  assist  in  checking  the  velocity 
and  force  of  the  movements  before  the  limits  of  those  move- 
ments is  attained,  and  therefore  in  preventing  any  undue 
violence  of  contact  of  the  bony  processes  with  the  lamina 
separating  the  fossa  on  the  front  from  that  on  the  back  of  the 
humerus,  they  do  not  control  or  determine  the  extent  of 
flexion  and  extension.  The  limit  of  extension  is  not  reached 
until  the  idna  is  nearly  in  a  straight  line  with  the  humerus, 
and  the  limit  of  flexion  not  until  the  forearm  makes  with  the 
humerus  an  angle  varying  between  something  less  than  SO^ 
and  something  over  40^  This  variation  does  not  depend  upon 
the  bulk  of  the  soft  parts  covering  the  joint,  but,  as  just  said* 
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upon  the  proportion  which  the  length  of  the  olecranon  and 
coronoid  processes  bear  to  the  depth  of  the  olecranon  and  coro- 
noid  fossae.  This  can  be  proved  by  measuring  with  the  same 
goniometer  the  angle  of  flexion  at  the  elbow  in  the  living 
subject,  and  in  the  dead  in  various  stages  of  dissection.  Thus 
I  have  found,  while  some  living  elbows  cannot  be  flexed  to  a 
more  acute  angle  than  35°  or  40° ;  others,  dissected  cleanly  to 
the  capsular  ligament,  could  only  attain  to  42°  or  43° ;  while 
another  again,  with  the  skin  and  fascite  removed,  and  the 
muscles  dissected  cleanly,  but  not  removed,  could  be  brought 
to  an  angle  of  a  little  less  than  30°. 

While  the  articulation  between  the  radius  and  humerus 
allows  of  the  radius  rotating  upon  the  humerus  in  supination 
and  pronation,  and  accompanying  the  ulna  in  its  motions  of 
flexion  and  extension,  it  gives  no  security  to  the  elbow-joint, 
and  adds  nothing  to  the  hinge-like  arrangement  of  the  humero- 
ulnar  portion  of  it,  at  which  the  movements  take  place.  The 
plane  in  which  the  movements  occur  is  a  nearly  vertical  one, 
with  a  slight  obliquity  inwards  of  about  10°  from  the  axis  of 
the  shaft  of  the  humerus ;  and  the  transverse  axis  round 
which  the  ulna  revolves  corresponds  to  a  line  through  the 
lower  and  forepart  of  the  outer  condyle,  and  through  a  ridge 
which  runs  upwards  and  backwards  from  the  inner  side  of  the 
trochlea  to  the  lower  part  of  the  internal  condyle.  The 
obliquity  of  the  plane  of  movement  is  occasioned  by  the  greater 
prominence  of  the  inner  lip  of  the  trochlea  below,  and  by  the 
eversion  or  outward  inclination  of  the  upper  and  back  part  of 
the  trochlea.  A  consequence  of  this  obliquity  is  that  the  ulna 
and  radius  have  a  slightly  outward  inclination  from  the  axis  of 
the  humerus,  which  is  most  marked  in  extension  of  the  elbow, 
though  it  is  observable  in  slightly  flexed  positions  of  the  joint.  In 
spite  of  this,  however,  and  even  as  a  result  of  the  obliquity  of 
the  plane  of  motion,  the  hand  in  flexion  is  carried  towards  the 
middle  third  of  the  clavicle,  instead  of  being  directed  vertically 
to  the  acromion  overhanging  the  shoulder-joint ;  but  any- 
greater  inclination  of  the  forearm  towards  the  median  line  of 
the  body,  as  in  buttoning  a  waistcoat  or  bringing  the  hand  to 
the  face,  is  caused  by  rotation  of  the  humerus  at  the  shoulder, 
and  not  by  anything  in  the  construction  of  the  elbow. 

The  inward  direction  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus,  the  back- 
ward inclination  of  the  head  of   that  bone,  together  with  the 
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inward  obliquity  of  the  forepart  of  the  elbow-joint,  and  the  great 
freedom  and  facility  of  pronation,  all  assist  in  bringing  the  hand, 
when  in  use,  towards  the  middle  line,  so  that,  as  it  were,  they 
might  be  under  the  immediate  observation  of  their  owner ;  or, 
in  other  words,  that  the  eyes  may  see  what  the  fingers  are  about. 
This  is  just  the  reverse  of  what  we  find  in  the  lower  extremity, 
when  the  direction  of  the  head  and  neck  and  the  inclination  of 
the  shaft  of  the  femur,  the  rotation  of  the  knee  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  ankle,  are  all  subservient  to  the  outward  turning 
of  the  foot,  whereby  in  walking  or  running  any  awkwardness 
of  movement  or  injury  to  the  opposite  foot  is  prevented. 

In  flexion  and  extension,  the  cup-like  depression  of  the 
head  of  the  radius  moves  upon  the  capitulum  of  the  humerus, 
and  the  inner  margin  of  that  depression  upon  the  groove 
between  the  capitulum  and  the  trochlea. 

In  full  extension  and  supination,  the  head  of  the  radius  is 
barely  in  contact  with  the  inferior  surface  of  the  capitulum, 
but  projects  so  much  backwards  that  its  posterior  margin  can 
be  felt  as  a  prominence  at  the  back  of  the  elbow,  and  the  tip 
of  a  knife-blade  can  be  introduced,  flat,  between  the  articular 
surfaces  of  the  two  bones.  In  full  flexion  the  anterior  margin 
of  the  head  of  the  radius  is  received  into  and  checked  against 
the  depression  above  the  capitulum.  In  mid-flexion  the 
cup-like  depression  fairly  receives  upon  it  the  capitulum,  and 
the  radius  being  more  completely  steadied  by  the  humerus 
in  this  position  than  in  any  other,  pronation  and  supination 
take  place  most  perfectly. 

Though  in  the  extended  position  of  the  limb  the  hand  by 
pronation  can  make  8^  more  complete  sweep  round  than  in 
any  other,  yet  this  movement  is  not  all  true  pronation,  but  is 
in  large  part  due  to  the  rotation  of  the  humerus  at  the 
shoulder. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  shape  of  the  radius  or  humerus 
which  prevents  the  radius  completely  revolving  round  its  axis, 
as  is  shoA^ii  by  dividing  all  the  structures  which  attach  the 
radius  to  the  ulna,  except  the  orbicular  ligament,  and  then 
just  loosening  the  capsule  of  the  elbow  from  the  neck  of 
the  radius.  This  done,  the  radius  can  be  turned  round  and 
round  on  the  capitulum,  like  a  spindle  in  its  bush.  In  the 
undissected  state,  this  rotation  is  checked  by  the  middle  and 
inferior  radio-ulnar  connexions. 
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It  has  been  stated  above,  that  tlie  elbow  is  a  true  and 
typical  hinge  joint,  but  anatomists  have  l>een  divided  in  opinion 
as  to  the  possibility  of  any  lateral  movement  at  the  elbow. 
Monro  and  Bichat  assert  that  tliis  movement  is  possible  in  the 
semiflexed  state  of  the  elbow,  when  the  lateral  ligaments  are 
least  tense,  and  they  consider  that  it  consists  in  a  slight  degree 
of  rolling  of  the  middle  prominent  part  of  the  greater  sigmoid 
cavity  of  the  uhia  in  the  trochlea  of  the  humerus.  Probably 
this  movement  is  produced  by  the  lowest,  and  therefore  nearly 
horizontal  fibres  of  the  triceps,  on  each  side  of  the  olecranon, 
and  by  the  anconeus  muscle. 

As  a  means  of  expressing  passions  and  feelings,  the  move- 
ments of  the  elbow  are  frequently  employed  in  elocution  to 
assist  the  voice  and  the  facial  muscles.  In  this  relation  it 
will  be  found,  I  think,  as  a  general  rule,  that  flexion  and 
extension  at  the  elbow  generally  indicate  feelings  of  a  quick, 
passionate,  and  decided  character,  and  are  not  employed,  like 
the  various  movements  of  the  shoulder,  to  suggest  or  em- 
phasise any  transcendent,  deep,  or  tender  feelings.  The  move- 
ments of  the  elbow  for  the  puri)oses  of  expression  are  often 
associated  with  the  flexion  or  closure  of  the  fingers ;  whereas 
those  of  the  shoulder  are  most  frequently  employed  with  wrist 
movements,  and,  sometimes  together  with  those  of  the  wrist, 
with  others  of  the  index-finger  also. 

Thus,  in  resolutely  striking  with  the  closed  fist  upon  the 
table ;  in  hastily  bi-ushing  away  a  tear  which  is  unacceptably 
stealing  upon  the  cheek ;  in  tearing  at  the  hair  in  rage ;  in 
attitudes  of  mental  agony,  such  as  that  assumed  by  the  actor, 
when  as  Othello  he  says,  with  linked  fingers  and  uplifted 
hands — "  Not  a  jot,  not  a  jot !  Blood,  lago,  blood  1  But  oh, 
the  pity  of  it,  lago  I — the  pity  of  it ;"  and  in  such  like  moods, 
the  elbow  and  the  fingers  work  together.  In  the  attitude 
of  the  suppliant;  in  giving  expression  to  feelings  of  com- 
placent triumph,  such  as  are  implied  in  the  opening  speech  of 
"  Kichard  III.,"— 

*  *  Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discoDtent 
Made  glorious  summer  by  this  sun  of  York  ;" 

when,  with  the  upraised  and  extended  arm,  a  graceful  curl  of 
the  wrist,  the  actor  with  a  rich,  deep,  thrilling  note  upon 
"buried,"  indicates  how  the  clouds  which  lowered  round  his 
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head,  were  "  in  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  bury'd :"  so  in 
the  rhapsody  of  boundless  passion,  as  when,  in  "  Borneo  and 
Juliet/*  Juliet,  in  solemn  attestation  of  her  love  for  Borneo, 
says  (with  arms  upraised  and  hands  drooping  at  the  wrist), 

"When  he  shall  die, 
Take  him  and  out  him  out  in  little  stara, 
And  be  will  niake  the  &oe  of  hearen  lo  fine 
That  all  the  world  will  be  in  lore  with  night. 
And  pay  no  worship  to  the  garish  sun.** 

In  these  and  such-Uke  mental  states  the  shoulder  combines 
with  the  wrist  for  the  purpose  of  appropriately  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word. 

Sometimes,  too,  in  giving  a  command,  the  shoulder  and 
wrist  with  the  extended  index-finger,  produce  a  marked  eflfect^ 
such  as  accompanies  the  word  "  Begone !"  but  in  such  cases 
the  elbow  takes  the  initiative,  as  the  hand,  with  most  of  the 
fingers  nearly  closed,  is  first  brought  across  the  chest  to  the 
opposite  shoulder,  to  give  point  and  decision ;  while  the  fully 
extended  limb  is  afterwards  thrown  forwards  by  a  movement 
at  the  shoulder,  to  give  dignity  or  impressiveness  to  the 
injunction. 

The  movements  of  the  elbow  and  fingers  are  employed  in 
anger  or  defiance  when  the  fist  is  shaken  and  the  elbow  bent 
In  the  calmness  of  bestowing  benediction,  the  aim  is  raised  at 
the  shoulder  and  the  fingers  outstretched,  so  that  the  open 
palm  can  be  placed  upon  the  recipient's  head.  In  the  bitter- 
ness of  shame  the  face  is  covered  by  the  hands,  while  we 
bend  the  elbows,  and  involuntarily  attempt  to  close  the  fingers 
upon  the  palms  as  they  lie  pressed  against  the  forehead.  In 
the  agony  of  grief  we  bend  the  elbows  and  wring  the  locked 
fingers ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  abandonment  of  despair 
we  throw  our  open  hands  and  arms  above  our  heads. 

The  movement  of  supination  is  one  indicative  of  disgust, 
impotence,  and  annoyeuice,  as  when  the  palms  are  turned 
quickly  forwards  or  upwards,  as  if  to  say  we  "  will  have  none 
of  it ;"  or  "  I  wash  my  hands  of  the  whole  affair." 

That  of  pronation  is  suggestive  both  of  power  and  determina- 
tion, as  well  as  of  repose  and  resignation,  as  when  striking  the 
table  with  the  open  pahn,  and  in  letting  the  forearm  drop 
helpless  by  one's  side. 

Complete  pronation  is  a  position  of  the  greatest  elegance  and 
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grace,  and  is  the  one  most  agreeable  to  the  eye  as  well  as 
to  the  feelings.  Tennyson  knew  this  when  he  described  Vivien 
(trying  to  arouse  the  impassioned  Merlin)  thus  : — 

"  Curved  an  arm  about  hii  neok, 
Clung  like  a  snake ;  and  letting  her  ^ft  Kand 
Droop  from  his  mighty  iboulder,  ai  a  leaf. 
Made  with  her  right  a  comb  of  pearl  to  part 
The  lists  of  such  a  beard  as  youth  gone  out 
Had  left  in  ashes." 

Were  this  the  proper  place,  and  space  permitted,  instances 
might  be  multiplied  to  show  how  frequently  tlie  movements 
of  the  upper  limbs  are  employed  as  a  means  of  expressing 
feelings  and  emotions ;  and  much  might  be  said  in  support  of 
the  opinion,  that  a  considerable  amount  of  constancy  exists  in 
the  association  of  movements  of  the  shoulder  with  those  of 
the  wrist ;  and  of  the  elbow  with  those  of  the  fingers. 

In  movements  from  the  body  expressive  of  command  or 
repulsion;  in  expanding  gestures  suitable  to  feelings  of 
liberality,  acquiescence,  candour,  and  distribution;  in  rising 
motions  which  express  suspension,  climax,  or  appeal,  as  well 
as  in  falling  motions  which  suggest  completion,  declaration,  or 
resignation ;  and  in  broad  and  sweeping  gestures  which  illus- 
trate a  general  statement,  or  imply  boldness,  freedom,  and 
power,  the  shoulder  and  the  wrist-joints  move  together,  or  the 
wrist  a  little  later  than  the  shoulder,  the  fingers  meanwhile,  in 
most  cases,  being  kept  extended. 

In  movements  towards  the  body,  which  indicate  self-esteem 
or  egotism ;  in  the  contracting  gestures  which  imply  frugality 
or  reserve,  obeisance,  and  mock  humility,  or  which  express 
doubt,  meditation,  or  listening;  in  the  sudden  movement  of 
decision  or  discovery,  harshness  or  temerity,  the  elbow  and 
fingers  move  simultaneously,  the  fingers  sometimes  being  tightly 
clenched  into  a  fist,  at  others  slowly  contracting  downwards 
upon  the  palm,  or  slowly  or  forcibly  extended  from  it. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE   UNION    OF   THE   RADIUS   WITH   THE   ULNA. 
THE   RADIO-ULNAR   ARTICULATIONS. 

The  radius  is  firmly  bound  to  the  ulna  by  two  articulations, 
one  at  each  extremity;  and  by  two  intennediate  ligaments 
between  their  shafts. 

In  the  superior  radio-ulnar  joint  the  ulna  receives  the  head 
of  the  radius  upon  a  small  cavity  on  the  outer  side  of  its 
upper  end,  and  the  articular  surfaces  are  so  related  to  one 
another  that  the  ulna  somewhat  underhangs  the  radius ; 
in  the  inferior  radio-ulnar  joint,  on  the  contrary,  the  radius 
receives  the  rounded  inferior  extremity,  or  head  of  the  ulna, 
upon  a  lateral  cavity  on  its  inner  side,  which  underhangs 
the  end  of  the  ulna.  Thus  the  ulna,  which  is  more  widely 
connected  with  the  humerus  than  the  radius,  supports  that 
bone  against  forces  which  drag  the  forearm  from  the  arm ;  and 
at  the  same  time  receives  from  the  radius  part  of  the  forces 
transmitted  from  the  wrist. 

In  the  superior  radio-ulnar  joint  the  round  head  of  the 
radius  rotates  roimd  its  own  axis  in  the  lesser  sigmoid  socket 
of  the  ulna ;  in  the  inferior  radio-idnar  joint,  the  radius  re- 
volves upon  the  rounded  end  of  the  ulna  (and  its  facet  is 
concave  in  adaptation  to  this  movement)  around  an  axis  which 
corresponds  to  a  line  drawn  through  the  head  of  the  radius, 
the  lower  end  of  the  ulna,  and  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the 
ring-finger. 

The  Superior  BadiO'Vinar  ArticulcUian. 

Class,  Diarthroeis.         Subdivision,  Troohoidec. 

The  bones  entering  into  this  joint  are  the  lesser  sigmoid 
notch  of  the  idna,  and  the  smooth  vertical  surface  of  the  head 
of  the  radius. 

Ulna. — The  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna  is  situated  at 
the  top  of  the  outer  side  of  the  shaft  of  the  ulna,  and  is  therefore 
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at  right  angles  to,  and  continuous  over  a  sharp  articular  edge 
with,  the  great  sigmoid  cavity.  It  faces  directly  outwards,  is 
crescentic  in  outline,  measures  one  inch  from  before  backwards, 
and  three-eighths  of  an  inch  from  above  downwards.  It  forms 
about  one-fourth  of  a  circle,  which  is  completed  by  the 
orbicular  ligament.  The  anterior  edge  is  prominent,  projects 
outwards,  and  is  formed  by  the  outer  border  of  the  coronoid 
process.  The  posterior  edge  is  also  prominent,  and  separates 
the  fossa  from  the  excavated  posterior  surface  of  the  shaft  for 
the  anconeus  muscle.  The  lower  border  is  also  prominent  and 
well-defined,  and  separates  the  sigmoid  cavity  from  the  depres- 
sion for  the  supinator  brevis  muscle.  As  the  cavity  is  inclined  a 
little  obliquely  outwards  at  its  lower  end,  especially  towards 
the  front,  it  somewhat  underhangs  the  head  of  the  radius ;  but 
this  only  to  a  slight  extent. 

Radius. — The  articular  portion  of  the  head  of  the  radius 
which  enters  into  this  joint  is  the  smooth  rim  or  vertical  border 
which  extends  completely  all  around  the  bone.  It  is  about 
three  inches  in  circumference.  At  some  parts  it  is  not  more 
than  one-fifth  of  an  inch  deep ;  but  on  the  inner  side,  where 
it  is  in  contact  with  the  ulnar  cavity,  it  is  usually  about 
three-eighths  and  sometimes  one-half  of  an  inch  in  depth. 
Below  this  surface  the  bone  is  constricted  into  a  slender  neck, 
which  is  usually  less  than  two  inches  in  circumference. 

The  Ligaments. — There  is  but  one  ligament  proper  to  this 
articulation — viz.,  the  coronary  or  annular;  but  the  anterior, 
posterior,  and  external  portions  of  the  capsule  of  the  elbow 
are  connected  with,  tigliten,  and  strengthen  this  one  ligament, 
and  help  to  enclose  the  joint,  w^hich  it  must  be  understood  is 
continuous  with  the  elbow-joint  itself.  Moreover,  some  thin 
fibrous  bundles  pass  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  coronary 
ligament,  and  the  ulna  below  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity,  to  the 
neck  of  the  radius  and  cover  in  the  joint  below. 

The  coronary  ligament  consists  of  bands  of  strong  fibres, 
somewhat  thicker  than  the  capsule  of  the  elbow-joint,  which 
pass  circidarly  around  the  head  of  the  radius,  retaining  it 
against  the  side  of  the  ulna.  The  bulk  of  these  fibres  forms 
al)out  three-foui'ths  of  a  circle,  and  together  with  the  lesser 
sigmoid  cavity  completes  a  collar  for  the  head  of  the  radius 
to  rotate  within ;  but  some  of  the  lowermost  fibres  are 
continued  round   below   the  sigmoid  cavity  so  as  to  form  a 
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complete  circle  of  ligamentous  fibres.  Thus  the  ligament 
encircles  the  whole  of  the  articular  edge  of  the  head  of  the 
radius,  except  that  part  of  it  which  occupies  the  lesser  sigmoid 
cavity  of  the  ulna. 

The  ligament  is  inseparably  connected  along  its  upper  edge 
and  external,  i.e.,  non-articular  surface,  with  the  external, 
anterior,  and  posterior  segments  of  the  capsule.  Some  few  of 
these  fibres,  especially  of  the  external  segment,  pass  downwards 
to  be  attached  to  the  neck  of  the  radius ;  but  the  lower 
part  of  the  articulation  is  covered  in  by  a  thin,  independent 
layer  of  felt-like  membranous  fibres  which  pass  down  from  the 
lower  edge  of  the  coronary  ligament  to  the  neck  of  the  radius, 
where  they  are  connected  loosely  enough  to  allow  of  the  head 
and  neck  of  the  bone  rotating  around  its  own  axis.  These 
fibres  are  the  only  portion  of  the  ligaments  at  the  elbow  and 
superior  radio-ulnar  joints,  which  serve  to  check  the  rotation 
of  the  radius  in  pronation  euid  supination. 

The  fibres  of  the  orbicular  ligament  (all  but  the  lowest, 
which  pass  quite  around  below  the  sigmoid  fossa)  are 
fixed  to  the  anterior  and  posterior  margins  of  the  lesser 
sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna,  and  to  the  ridges  of  bone 
extending  downwards  from  them ;  behind,  by  means  of  a 
strong  fibrous  expansion  to  the  rough  ridge  which  separates 
the  surface  on  the  shaft  for  the  euiconeus,  from  that  for  the 
supinator  brevis ;  and  in  front,  to  the  oblique  ridge  which 
descends  along  the  inner  side  of  the  coronoid  process. 

The  SYNOVIAL  MEMBRANE  of  this  joint  is 'one  with  that  of  the 
elbow,  and  a  prolongation  forwards  of  the  fatty  tissue  at  the 
back  of  the  elbow-joint  projects  into  the  angle  between  the 
head  of  the  radius  and  the  back  of  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity ; 
often  too  there  are  little  fringes  of  synovial  membrane  contain- 
ing fat  attached  along  the  edge  of  the  coronary  ligament. 
The  membrane,  after  lining  the  inner  surface  of  the  coronary 
ligament,  passes  upon  the  fibrous  tissue  between  its  lower  edge 
and  the  neck  of  the  radius,  and  is  thence  reflected  upwards  on 
the  neck  of  the  bone  to  the  articular  cartilage  with  which  it 
is  continuous,  and  with  which  it  can  be  peeled  oflf.  Thus,  like 
the  necks  of  the  femur  and  of  the  humerus,  the  non-articular 
neck  of  the  radius  is  invested  by  synovial  membrane,  and  a  few 
fibres  are  reflected  upon  it  from  the  ligamentous  tissue  which 
surrounds  it. 
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The  Arteries. — Being  part  of  the  elbow-joint,  this  articula- 
tion gets  its  blood  supply  from  the  vessels  which  ramify  upon 
the  outer  side  of  the  elbow  in  front  and  behind. 

They  are  the  superior  profunda,  interosseous  recurrent, 
radial  recurrent,  euid  anterior  ulnar  recurrent 

1.  The  superior  profunda  artery  gives  ofif  branches  which 
descend  to  anastomose  with  the  posterior  interosseous  recurrent, 
and  to  penetrate  the  joint  close  to  the  back  of  the  lesser  sigmoid 
cavity. 

2.  The  interosseous  recurrent  reaches  the  joint  by  passing 
upwards  in  the  substance  of  the  anconeus  muscle  to  the 
interval  between  the  olecranon  and  outer  condyle,  where  it 
sends  twigs  into  the  bones  and  others  through  the  capsule  into 
the  joint  It  supplies  the  back  of  the  radio-ulnar  suliculation 
and  anastomoses  A^ith  the  superior  profunda  branches. 

3.  The  radial  recurrent  sends  branches  which  ascend  in  and 
beneath  the  supinator  brevis  to  the  front  and  outer  part  of  the 
annular  ligament  and  the  loose  baggy  synovial  membrane 
along  its  lower  border,  as  well  as  to  the  neck  of  the  radius. 

4.  The  anterior  ulnar  recurrent  sends  a  deep  branch  beneath 
the  border  of  the  brachialis  anticus  to  the  neck  of  the  radius, 
the  front  of  the  annular  ligament,  and  the  lower  and  outer 
part  of  the  capsular  fibres,  amongst  which  it  anastomoses  with 
the  radial  recurrent. 

The  Nerves. — This  joint,  from  being  so  entirely  a  part  of 
the  elbow,  must  share  with  it  the  influence  of  the  nerves  which 
supply  it 

The  interosseotcs  division  of  the  nuiscido-spiral,  whilst  in  the 
substance  of  the  supinator  bre\is  muscle,  gives  small  filaments 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  superior  radio-ulnar  aiticulation. 

The  Muscles. — The  muscles  which  pass  over  tliis  joint  are 
the  following: — 

The  supinator  longus,  extensor  carpi  radialis  longior  and 
brevior,  on  the  outer  side  ;  the  anconeus,  immediately  in  contact 
with  it  behind ;  and  below  and  external  to  the  anconeus,  the 
extensor  carpi  ulnaris  and  extensor  communis  digitorum,  each  of 
which  is  separated  from  the  joint  by  the  supinator  brevis.  The 
supinator  brevis  closely  surroimds  the  annular  ligament,  and 
the  capsidar  fibres  below  that  ligament,  and  is  indeed  attached 
to  both. 

The  biceps  tendon  ptisses  over  the  fore  and  inner  part,  and 
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the  brachialis  anticus  spreads  out  laterally  over  the  inner  and 
front  part. 

The  pronator  radii  teres  crosses  obliquely  at  the  lower  and 
front  part  of  the  joint. 

Of  these  muscles,  which  from  their  situation  are  in  con- 
nexion with  the  joint,  those  which  act  upon  it  most  directly, 
are  the  supinator  longus,  the  supinator  brevis,  the  pronator 
radii  teres,  and  the  biceps.  There  are  two  other  muscles  at 
least  which  effect  movements  at  this  joint,  though  they  are 
situated  at  a  distance  from  it — viz.,  the  pronator  quadratus  and 
the  flexor  carpi  radialis ;  the  latter  muscle  contributes  slightly 
to  pronate  the  forearm.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
extensors  of  the  fingers,  which  arise  from  the  outer  condyle  of 
the  humerus,  and  pass  obliquely  to  the  back  of  the  lower  end 
of  the  radius,  where  they  are  retained  in  their  direct  course 
by  the  posterior  annular  li^ment,  assist  the  action  of  pronation 
when  the  fingers  are  kept  rigidly  extended,  as  in  the  last 
movement  of  the  hands  in  swimming.  Certainly  the  extensor 
carpi  radialis  longior  and  brevier,  when  the  hand  is  turned 
back  to  the  greatest  degree,  pronate  it. 

The  chief  pronators  are  the  radii  teres  and  the  quadratus, 
one  of  which  is  a  pronator  pure  and  simple,  and  acts  upon  the 
radius  at  its  lower  extremity — ^viz.,  the  pronator  quadratus;  while 
the  other,  acting  upon  the  radius  at  its  centre,  though  a  powerful 
muscle  in  pronating  the  forearm,  acts  also  to  assist  in  bending 
the  elbow  when  pronation  is  either  completed  or  prevented. 

The  biceps,  when  acting  upon  the  pronated  forearm,  first 
acts  to  supinate  the  radius,  and  this  is  indeed  one  of  its 
chief  uses.  How  strongly  it  acts  in  this  way  may  be 
tested  by  feeling  the  degree  of  firmness  of  the  belly  of  the 
biceps,  first  when  the  elbow  is  flexed  with  the  forearm  pxo- 
nated,  and  next  when  it  is  flexed  with  the  forearm  supinated. 
The  muscle  is  much  harder  in  the  latter  case,  because  its  fibres 
are  then  more  tightly  contracted. 

Of  the  other  supincUora,  one  acts  immediately  upon  the 
radius,  as  a  supinator  pure  and  simple ;  it  is  the  supinator 
brevis,  and  by  it  supination  is  principally  effected.  The  other, 
the  supinator  longus,  is  principally  of  use  in  flexing  the  elbow, 
and  only  secondarily  supinates  the  radius  by  acting  upon  it  at 
its  lower  end. 

The  extensor  ossis  metac€u:pi  pollicis,  and  extensor  secundi 
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intemodii  pollicis,  from  their  oblique  direction  over  the  wrist, 
must  assist  in  supination. 

The  Movements. — The  radius  rotates  around  the  axis 
through  its  owu  liead  and  neok,  within  the  collar  formed  hy 
the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna  and  the  coronary  ligament. 
This  rotation  is  called  pronation  wlien  the  radius  from  a  position 
parallel,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  ulna  turns  inwards  so  that  it  crosses 
flie  ulna  obliquely;  and  supination  when  it  turns  back  again  froia 
within  outwfuiis,  so  as  to  uncross  as  it  were  the  ulna  and  become 
again  nearly  parallel  to  iL  In  pronation  and  supination,  the 
radius  carries  with  it  the  hand,  and  comuiunicateB  to  it  the 
movementB  popularly  attributed  to  the  wrist  Thus,  in  pronation, 
the  hand  is  carried  over  so  as  to  face  backwards,  as  in  holding 
t^e  hand  to  receive  anything  from  behind ;  or  downwards,  as 
in  the  act  of  wTiting  or  placing  tlie  piano ;  whereas,  in  supi- 
nation, the  hand  is  facing  font-ards,'  as  in  throwing  an  under- 
hand ball  at  a  wicket ;  or  upwards,  as  in  tossing  a  coin  in  the 
open  hand.  In  these  movements  of  the  radius,  the  hand  is 
made  to  rotate  around  an  axis  drawn  through  it  a  little  to  the 
inner  side  of  its  middle  line.  It  has  occurred  to  Mr.  Ward  to 
enunciate  the  following  general  formula  to  express  the  relation 
of  the  two  extremities  of  the  radius  in  pronation  and  supi> 
nation  : — "  The  head  of  the  radius  is  so  disposed  in  relation  to 
the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  lower  extremity,  that  the  axis  of  the 
former,  if  prolonged  downwards,  falls  upon  the  centre  of  the 
cirole,  of  which  the  latter  is  a  segment"  Thus  the  real  axis 
round  which  pronation  and  supination  occur  is  one  corre- 
sponding to  the  axis  of  the  head  and  neck  of  the 
j)i*<)uif  IV,  fftjjya^  ijut  which  leaves  the  radius  just  below  the 
bicipital  tuberosity,  crosses  the  interosseous  mem- 
brane or  interval  between  the  bones,  and  passes 
through  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  ulna,  and  on- 
wards to  the  tip  of  the  ring-finger.  The  real  axis 
of  rotation  is  the  line,  a  b,  in  tlie  accompanying 
diagram  :  e  /  represent  the  apex,  and  c  rf  the  base 
of  a  blunt-topped  cone.  The  centre  of  the  apex 
corresponds  with  the  centre  of  the  head  of  the 
radius,  and  the  centre  of  the  base  with  the  centre 
of  the  circle,  of  which  the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the 
radius  is  a  segment — i.e.,  with  the  centre  of  the 
head  of  the  ulna.     Tlie  axis  of  the  cone  cone- 
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spends  with  the  axis  of  the  head  of  the  radius.  It  is  around 
the  lower  part  of  this  axis  that  the  hand  rotates  when  moving 
with  the  radius,  and  if  the  radius  rotated  around  any  other 
axis  than  the  one  described,  some  slight  hinge-joint  movement 
would  take  place  at  the  superior  radio-ulnar  articulation,  which 
is  not  the  C£ise.  Associated  with  this  rotation,  however,  in  the 
ordinary  way,  there  is  some  rotation  of  the  humero-ulnar  shaft, 
which  causes  a  lateral  shifting  of  the  forearm  and  hand  from 
side  to  side ;  thus  with  pronation  there  is  some  abduction,  and 
with  supination  some  adduction  combined,  so  that  the  hand 
may  be  able  to  keep  on  the  same  superficies  in  both  pronation 
and  supination. 

Pronation  and  supination  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  in  any 
way  checked  by  any  of  the  structures  concerned  in  the  superior 
radio-ulnar  articulation.  Only  one  portion  of  the  ligaments 
about  the  elbow  could  possibly  have  any  effect  whatever  in 
controlling  the  rotation  of  the  radius ;  this  is  the  membranous 
felt-like  ligamentous  tissue  which  passes  from  the  lower  edge 
of  the  annular  ligament  on  to  the  neck  of  the  radius,  and 
the  few  fibres  of  the  capsule  of  the  elbow-joint  which  are 
inserted  into  the  radius.  But  these  structures  can  usually  be 
detached  from  the  bone  by  a  few  forcible  rotations ;  and  this 
done,  the  radius,  if  free  of  all  muscles  and  all  ligaments  below 
the  elbow,  can  be  turned  round  and  roimd  within  its  osteo- 
ligamentous  collar  like  a  spindle  in  its  bush.  In  supination 
the  oblique  ligament  and  the  lowest  portion  of  the  interosseous 
membrane  are  put  on  stretch,  and  with  the  internal  lateral 
ligament  of  the  wrist,  are  the  chief  obstacles  to  over-supination. 
The  upper  and  middle  portions  of  the  interosseous  ligament  are 
relaxed  by  supination.  In  pronation,  the  lower  and  middle 
portions  of  the  interosseous  ligament  are  on  stretch,  and  the 
oblique  ligaments  slackened. 

As  will  be  mentioned  in  the  description  of  the  inferior  radio- 
ulnar joint,  the  posterior  ligament  of  that  articulation  tends  to 
check  pronation,  the  anterior  ligament  supination.  The  internal 
lateral  ligament  of  the  wrist  helps  to  limit  each  movement,  but 
especially  supination.  Further,  the  muscles,  more  especially 
the  pronators,  offer  some  check  to  over-supination,  and  the 
supinator  brevis  to  over-pronation. 

The  convex  capitulimi  of  the  himierus  when  the  radius  is 
in  contact  with  it — i.e.,  in  the    semi-  and  completely  flexed 
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positioiis — steadies  the  head  of  the  radius  in  its  movements,  and 
tends  to  define  more  precisely  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  upper 
end  of  the  bone. 

Both  in  the  structure  and  the  resulting  movements  there 
are  many  analogies  and  similarities  between  the  articulation 
of  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis  and  the  anterior  part  of  the 
ring  of  the  atlas  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  head  of  the  radius 
and  osteo-ligamentous  ring  of  the  ulna  on  the  other. 

Free  supination  is  only  found  in  those  animals  who  use 
their  fore-limbs  for  prehensile  purposes ;  and  in  proportion  as 
the  fore-limb  is  more  needed  for  support,  the  bones  of  the 
forearm  are  less  adapted  for  rotation.  In  the  carnivorous, 
ruminant,  pachydermatous  and  many  other  animals,  the  radius 
extends'  a  long  way  across  the  articular  facet  of  the  humerus, 
so  that  it  is  always  in  a  state  of  pronation;  but  in  the 
quadrumanous  and  some  other  animals,  e.g.,  sloth  and  seal,  as 
well  as  in  man,  the  head  of  the  radius  is  confined  to  the  outer 
condyle  of  the  humerus,  and  supination  becomes  possible.  In 
no  animal  is  the  movement  so  free  as  in  man.  The  power  of 
supination  in  man  is  greater  than  that  of  pronation,  owing  to 
immense  leverage  and  great  power  obtained  by  the  attachment 
of  the  biceps  to  the  tubercle  and  inward  curve  of  the  radius. 
For  this  reason,  the  tools  of  workmen  are  so  made  that  screw- 
driving,  gimlet-turning,  and  other  mechanical  work  of  this 
kind,  is  done  by  supination  of  the  right  hand.  It  should  be 
pointed  out,  however,  that  the  pronator  teres  obtains  all  the 
advantage  it  can  by  its  insertion  into  the  most  convex  point 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  lower  curve  of  the  radius,  just  as 
the  biceps  does  from  its  insertion  into  the  most  prominent 
point  of  the  convexity  of  the  upper  curve. 

TTie  Union  between  the  Shafts  of  the  Badhis  and  Ulna. 

The  Eadio-ulnar  Interosseous  Ligaments. — Two  ligaments 
extend  between  the  bones  of  the  forearm ;  one,  a  short  narrow 
fibrous  band,  passes  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards  from 
the  ulna  to  the  radius,  and  is  called  the  oblique  ligament; 
the  other  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  interval  as  far  down 
as  the  inferior  radio-ulnar  articulation,  and  its  fibres  chiefly 
pass  downwards  and  inwards  to  the  ulna. 

1.  The  obliqu^  ligament  is  a  narrow  but  usually  a  strong 
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band,  but  not  unfreqiiently  removed  in  dissecting.  It  is  con- 
nected above  to  the  lower  part  of  the  rough  outer  ridge  of  the 
coronoid  process,  and  to  the  upper  end  of  the  line  descending 
from  that  process  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  shaft ;  and  below,  to 
the  lower  end  of  the  posterior  edge  of  the  tubercle  of  the  radius, 
and  to  the  irregular  vertical  ridge  descending  from  it  to  the  inner 
edge  of  the  bone.  Unless  care  be  used  it  is  easy  to  detach 
this  ligament  from  the  ulna  with  the  tendon  of  the  brachialis 
anticus,  or  with  the  flexor  profundus  digitorum,  or  from  the 
radius  with  the  tendon  of  the  biceps ;  indeed  the  fibres  of  the 
ligament  run  into,  and  blend  with  those  of  the  biceps  tendon. 
Behind,  especially  at  the  ulna,  the  supinator  brevis  is  in  close 
relationship  with  this  ligament;  and  below,  a  thin  membra- 
niform  tissue  passes  off  from  it  to  the  upper  edge  of  the 
interosseous  ligament,  and  through  the  space  thus  occupied 
the  posterior  interosseous  vein  and  artery  pass  backwards. 

2.  The  interosseovs  ligament  or  meinhrane  is  attached  to  the 
ulna  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  ridge  in  front  of  the  depression 
for  the  supinator  brevis,  which  passes  downwards  from  the  base 
of  the  coronoid  process  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  shaft ;  then 
along  the  whole  length  of  this  sharp  edge  as  far  as  the  pronator 
quadratus ;  thence  along  the  rounded  border,  which  gradually 
approaches  nearer  to  the  fore  than  back  surface  of  the  bone,  as 
far  as  the  inferior  radio-ulnar  articulation.  To  the  radius  it  is 
attached  along  the  inner  edge  of  the  bone  from  an  inch  below  the 
tubercle  to  the  sigmoid  notch  for  the  idna.  It  is  strongest 
in  the  centre,  where  its  fibres  are  very  dense  and  closely 
packed ;  it  is  also  well-marked  beneath  the  pronator  quadratus 
muscle ;  and  quite  at  the  lower  end  it  thickens  considerably, 
forming  a  strong  bond  of  union  between  the  upper  margin  of  the 
sigmoid  cavity  and  the  rounded  head  of  the  ulna,  and  some  of 
its  fibres  are  prolonged  over  the  head  of  the  ulna  to  be  attached 
beyond  the  margin  of  its  articular  surface  both  on  the  front 
and  back  aspects,  though  more  especially  over  the  front. 

The  direction  of  the  fibres  of  this  ligament  is  chiefly  inwards 
and  downwards  from  radius  to  ulna ;  but  some  flbres  pass  in 
the  opposite  direction,  and  others  are  transverse,  especially  at 
the  lower  end.  StiU  it  is  qtdte  true  that  the  ligament  is  com- 
posed chiefly  of  fibres  whose  direction  is  from  radius  to  ulna, 
and  this  is  most  declared  where  the  ligament  is  strongest — ^viz., 
in  the  centre.     On  the  posterior  surface  of  the  membrane  one 
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or  two  linear  bands  of  fibres,  well  marked,  are  often  found  to 
pass  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards  from  ulna  to  radius ; 
and  very  frequently  there  is  a  very  strong  bundle  as  large  as 
the  oblique  ligament,  and  which  may  be  called  the  inferior 
oblique  ligament,  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  membrane, 
which  extends  from  the  ulna  an  inch  and  a  half  above  its 
rounded  extremity  to  the  prominent  ridge  above  and  behind  the 
sigmoid  notch  of  the  radius.  The  upper  edge  of  the  inter- 
osseous membrane  is  concave,  and  connected  with  the  oblique 
ligament  above  by  a  thin  membraniform  structure,  pierced  by 
the  posterior  interosseous  artery.  At  its  attachment  to  the 
radius  and  ulna  the  ligament  is  blended  with  the  periosteum. 

Arteries. — Throughout  it  is  very  vascular,  being  well  sup- 
plied with  blood  by  the  anterior  interosseous  artery.  This 
artery  gives  numerous  branches  to  it,  some  of  which  penetrate 
it  and  supply  the  deep  extensors ;  others  ramify  in  the 
substance  of  the  ligament.  Below,  the  artery  pierces  the 
ligament  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  from  its  lower  end, 
sometimes  running  in  between  its  layers,  and  after  giving  off 
the  communicating  branch  to  the  posterior  interosseous  artery, 
returns  to  descend  to  the  inferior  radio-ulnar  joint  upon  the 
front  surface  of  the  membrane. 

Nerves. — The  interosseous  branch  of  the  median  nerve 
accompanies  the  anterior  interosseous  artery,  and  descends  with 
it  upon  the  front  surface  of  the  interosseous  membrane,  and 
supplies  filaments  to  it. 

The  Muscles. — The  muscles  in  connexion  with  the  inter- 
osseous membrane  of  the  forearm  are  the  following : — 

In  Front, — The  flexor  profundus  digitorum,  from  the  ulna 
half,  for  three-fourths  the  length  of  the  membrane. 

The  flexor  longus  poUicis,  from  the  part  adjacent  to  the  radius 
between  the  oblique  line  above  and  the  edge  of  the  pronator 
quadratus  below. 

The  pronator  quadratus,  at  the  lower  two  inches  of  its  extent. 

Behind, — The  supinator  radii  teres,  in  the  upper  third.  This 
muscle  separates  the  anconeus  and  some  of  the  extensors  of 
the  wrist  and  fingers  from  the  membrane. 

The  extensor  ossis  metacarpi  poUicis,  from  the  whole  width 
of  the  membrane  a  little  above  the  middle  of  the  forearm. 

The  extensor  primi  intemodii  pollicis,  from  the  interosseous 
membrane  near  the  middle  of  the  forearm. 
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The  extensor  secundi  intemodii  poUicis,  from  about  an  inch 
of  the  membrane  at  its  lower  end. 

The  extensor  indicis  passes  obliquely  over  it  at  quite  its 
lower  end,  but  is  not  usually  attached  to  it 

Influence  on  Movements, — The  use  of  these  ligaments  is  to 
bind  the  shafts  of  the  bones  together,  and  thus  to  increase  the 
security  of  the  radio-ulnar  joints.  The  oblique  ligament  acts  as 
a  stay  or  support  to  the  radius  at  a  point  rendered  weak  by  the 
meeting  of  two  curves  in  that  bone — ^viz.,  one  with  convexity 
inwards  at  the  tubercle  for  the  biceps  insertion ;  and  the  other 
with  convexity  outwards  for  the  pronator  radii  teres  insertion. 
These  curves  give  great  leverage  and  advantage  to  their 
respective  muscles,  each  of  which  is  inserted  into  the  most 
convex  part  of  the  curve;  and  the  oblique  ligament  gives 
strength  to  what  is  otherwise  a  weak  point  in  the  shaft.  This 
oblique  ligament  and  the  inferior  oblique  ligament,  above 
described,  when  present,  assist  in  checking  supination.  They 
are  put  on  stretch  during  this  movement,  the  superior  one  by 
the  eversion  of  the  tubercle  of  the  radius  from  the  coronoid 
process,  and  the  inferior  by  its  winding  round  the  lower  end  of 
the  iQna.  But  the  chief  influence  in  checking  supination  is 
not  to  be  foimd  in  ligament  at  all,  but  in  the  contact  of  the 
posterior  edge  of  the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  radius  with  the 
tendon  of  the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris,  as  it  lies  in  the  groove 
between  the  styloid  process  and  the  round  head  of  the  ulna. 
From  their  direction,  too,  the  oblique  and  the  inferior  oblique 
ligaments  are  able  to  resist  any  forces  which  tend  to  pull  the 
radius  with  the  hand  from  the  humerus.  The  idna  is  much 
more  firmly  bound  to  the  humerus  than  the  radius,  whilst  it  is 
but  slightly  connected  with  the  hand,  and  any  forces  acting  on 
the  hand  tending  to  drag  the  forearm  from  the  arm  would  strain 
unduly  the  annular  ligament  were  it  not  for  these  ligaments, 
and  for  the  transverse  fibres  of  the  interosseous  membrane. 

The  interosseous  memhraTU  exerts  but  very  little  influence  in 
checking  movements ;  none  at  all  over  supination,  except  by  its 
lowest  oblique  fibres.  Its  lower  fibres,  and  to  a  less  degree  its 
middle  fibres  also,  have  some  effect  in  checking  pronation. 
Pronation  is  also  checked  partly  by  the  posterior  inferior  radio- 
ulnar ligament,  but  perhaps  chiefly  by  the  contact  of  the  soft 
parts  as  the  radius  rolls  forwards  and  inwards,  so  as  to  cross 
obliquely  over  the  front  of  the  ulna. 

s2 
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I  have  always  been  in  the  habit  of  teaching  that  one  of  tlie 
chief  uses  of  this  membrane,  and  of  the  very  definite  inward 
and  downward  direction  of  the  bidk  of  its  fibres,  is  for  the 
purpose  of  transmitting  tlie  weiglit  of  the  body  from  the  ulna 
to  the  radius  in  the  extended  position  of  the  elbow ;  as,  for 
instance,  in  pushing  forwards  with  outstretched  arms,  or  in 
crawling  on  "  all  fours,"  or  in  stooping  from  the  erect  posture, 
and  bearing  down  upon  a  table.  In  these  positions  the  ulna  is 
little  or  not  at  all  in  contact  vrith  the  carpus,  but  forms  the 
chief  connexion  at  the  elbow ;  and  the  radius  is  but  slightly 
in  contact  with  the  large  articular  surface  of  the  humerus,  but 
forms  the  chief  connexion  of  the  forearm  at  the  wrist.  When 
then  weight  or  other  forces  pass  from  the  humerus  to  the 
head  of  the  ulna,  this  bone  is  pressed  downwards  towards  the 
wrist;  but  at  the  same  time,  for  the  same  reason  and  to  a 
proportionate  degree,  the  ulna  drags  on  the  interosseous  mem- 
brane, which,  owing  to  the  direction  of  the  fibres,  becomes 
tighter  and  tighter  as  tlie  force  increases ;  not  looser  and 
looser,  as  would  be  the  case  if  the  fibres  passed  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  as  do  those  of  the  oblique  ligaments.  Thus  the 
membrane  tends  to  pull  the  radius  more  firmly  against  the 
carpus  ;  and  thus  the  weight  passes  on  into  the  hand,  and  so 
to  the  supporting  surface.  Or,  conversely,  the  pressure  com- 
mimicated  from  the  hand  to  the  radius  forces  up  the  radius 
against  the  capitellum,  but  at  the  same  time  slings  the  ulna,  and 
drags  it  up  more  forcibly  against  the  trochlea  of  the  humerus. 
By  this  arrangement  the  violence  of  a  fall  upon  the-  hand  is 
broken,  for  were  it  not  for  these  fibres  of  the  interosseous  mem- 
brane the  whole  of  the  impulse  woidd  be  communicated  directly 
through  the  head  of  the  radius  to  the  capitellum. 

Another  and  an  important  use  of  the  interosseous  membrane 
is  to  give  origin  to  the  various  muscles  in  connexion  with  it  on 
the  front  and  back  of  the  foreann. 

The  Inferior  Radio-ubiar  Joiid. 

ClaUy  DiarthrMis.  Subdivision,  Lateral  GinglymuB. 

The  inferior  radio-ulnar  articulation  is  in  one  respect  the  i-everse 
of  the  superior,  for  the  radius,  instead  of  presenting  a  circular 
head  to  rotate  upon  a  concave  facet  of  the  ulna,  has  a  concave 
facet  which  rolls  upon  the  rounded  lower  end  of  the  idna.  In 
several  respects  it  dififers  widely  from  the  superior  joint.      1. 
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In  the  superior,  the  head  of  the  radius  rotates  round  its  own 
axis ;  in  the  inferior,  the  radius  turns  in  the  arc  of  a  circle, 
whose  centre  is  the  fossa  between  the  styloid  process  and  the 
articular  surface  of  the  ulna — i.e.,  the  point  at  which  the  fibro- 
cartilage  is  attached.  2.  In  the  superior,  the  most  important 
structure  is  the  annular  ligament  within  which  the  head  of  the 
radius  rotates  ;  in  the  inferior,  the  most  important  structure  is 
a  fibro-cartUage,  which  acts  as  a  flexible  or  movable  spoke  to 
hold  the  radius  against  the  ulna  as  it  rotates  in  the  arc  of  a 
circle.  3.  The  superior  joint  is  in  communication  with  the  elbow; 
the  inferior  has  usually  no  connexion  with  the  wrist-joint,  and 
when  it  has,  it  is  only  by  means  of  an  imperfection  in  the 
fibro-cartilage.  4.  The  radius  forms  but  an  insignificant  part 
of  the  construction  of  the  elbow-joint,  the  ulna  but  an  insig- 
nificant part  of  the  wrist ;  but  whilst  the  terminal  facet  of  the 
head  of  the  radius  articulates  with  the  capitellum  of  the 
humerus,  the  terminal  facet  on  the  head  of  the  ulna  articulates 
with  the  fibro-cartilage  which  shuts  it  ofif  from  any  direct  con- 
tact with  the  carpus. 

The  constituent  parts  of  the  joint  are — the  lower  ends  of  the 
radius  and  ulna,  the  fibro-cartilage,  and  the  ligaments  which 
assist  in  forming  an  imperfect  capsule,  together  with  a  synovial 
membrane.  The  articulation  may  be  said  to  consist  of  two 
parts  at  right  angles  to  one  another — viz.,  one  between  the 
sigmoid  fossa  of  the  radius  and  the  lateral  facet  on  the  head 
of  the  uhia ;  which  is  limited  above  by  the  inferior  portion  of 
the  interosseous  membrane,  and  in  front  and  behind  by  the 
anterior  and  posterior  radio-ulnar  ligaments :  and  the  other 
between  the  facet  at  the  extremity  of  the  ulna  and  the  upper 
surface  of  the  fibro-cartilage;  which  is  limited  on  the  inner 
side  by  the  fixation  of  the  fibro-cartilage  to  the  pit  in  the  ulna, 
and  by  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  wrist  which  imites 
with  the  fibro-cartilage,  and  in  front  and  behind  by  those  fibres 
of  the  i-adio-idnar  ligament  which  are  attached  to  the  margins 
of  the  fibro-cartilage. 

The  lower  end  or  uead  of  the  ulna  is  of  smaller  size 
than  the  head  of  the  radius,  which  rotates  in  the  annular  liga- 
ment of  the  superior  joint.  It  is  two  inches  or  thereabouts 
in  circumference,  exceeding  the  circumference  of  the  shaft 
immediately  above  it  by  half  an  inch  or  more.  At  its  base 
this  roimded  end  of  the  ulna  presents  (1)  a  smooth,  nearly 
Circular  surface,  convex  from  side  to  side  and  from  before  back- 
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than  any  other  structure  in  either  the  upper  or  lower  radio- 
ulnar joint. 

The  ligaments  which  close  in  the  joint  in  front,  behind,  and 
above,  and  which  with  the  fibro-cartilage  form  a  boundary  or 
capsule  for  it,  are  the  lower  end  of  the  interosseous  membrane 
and  the  anterior  and  posterior  inferior  radio-idnar  ligaments. 

The  interosseous  membrane  at  quite  its  lower  end  passes 
between  ulna  and  radius  just  above  their  points  of  contact. 
Sometimes  a  strong  oblique  band  passes  from  the  radius  to  the 
back  of  the  head  of  the  ulna ;  sometimes  a  strong  oblique 
band — the  inferior  oblique  ligament — passes  from  the  ulna  to 
the  posterior  margin  of  the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  radius,  and 
always  there  are  transverse  or  slightly  oblique  fibres  between 
the  two  bones.  Wliere  these  latter  fibres  are  attached  to  the 
radius  they  form  a  sort  of  arch  along  the  upper  margin  of  the 
articular  facet,  so  as  to  be  continuous  with  the  anterior  and 
posterior  radio-ulnar  ligaments,  and  thus  to  cover  in  the  synovial 
sac  above. 

The  anterior  radio-idnar  ligament  is  attached  by  one  end  to 
the  anterior  edge  of  the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  radius,  and  by 
the  other  to  the  rough  bone  above  the  articular  surface  of  the 
ulna  as  far  inwards  as  the  notch  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the 
head,  as  well  as  into  the  margin  of  the  triangular  fibro-cartilage 
from  base  to  apex. 

The  posterior  radio-idnar  ligament  is  similarly  attached  to 
the  posterior  margin  of  the  sigmoid  cavity  at  one  end,  and  at 
the  other  to  the  rough  bone  above  the  articular  sm^face  of  the 
head  of  the  ulna  as  far  inwards  as  the  groove  for  the  extensor 
carpi  ulnaris  tendon,  and  also  into  the  posterior  margin  of  the 
fibro-cartilage  from  base  to  apex.  The  sheath  of  the  extensor 
carpi  ulnaris  tendon  is  closely  connected  vnth  this  ligament. 

These  ligaments  consist  of  thin,  sometimes  almost  scattered 
fibres,  but  they  serve  to  complete  a  capsule  for  the  support  and 
protection  of  the  synovial  membrane.  They  also  put  some 
restraint,  though  probably  not  much,  on  supination  and  prona- 
tion, for  when,  in  the  dissected  state  of  the  forearm,  forcible 
pronation  is  made,  the  posterior  ligament  bursts  so  as  to  allow 
of  the  lateral  articular  surface  of  the  ulna  being  seen. 

The  synovial  membrane,  sometimes  called  the  membrana 
sacciformis,  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  joint,  and 
loose.     It  is  not  only  interposed  between  the  radial  and  ulnar 
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articular  surfaces,  but  it  is  continued  uninterruptedly  inwards 
to  the  terminal  articular  surface  of  the  ulna  and  the  upper 
surface  of  the  triangular  fibro-cartilage. 

The  Arteries  which  supply  this  articulation  are  derived 
from  the  anterior  and  posterior  interosseous  and  from  the 
carpal  arch. 

1.  The  anterior  interosseous  sends  a  terminal  branch  along 
the  fore  surface  of  the  interosseous  membrane  as  far  as  the 
articulation,  which  it  then  supplies. 

2.  The  posterior  interosseous  artery  sends  two  or  three 
twigs  along  the  course  and  within  the  sheaths  of  the  extensor 
tendon.  From  those  running  with  the  common  extensor  of 
the  fingers  and  the  extensor  of  the  little  finger,  small  twigs 
pass  forwards  into  the  joint. 

3.  The  carpal  arch,  formed  by  the  anterior  ulnar  and  anterior 
radial  carpal  arteries,  passes  over  the  front  of  the  radio-idnar 
articulation,  and  gives  branches  to  it  as  well  as  to  the  wrist- 
joint. 

The  Nerves. — 1.  The  median  nerve  through  the  terminal 
twigs  of  its  interosseous  branch  supplies  this  joint ;  as  does  also, 
2,  the  posterior  interosseous  nerve,  which  before  it  terminates 
on  the  back  of  the  carpus  in  a  gangliform  enlargement  gives 
off  filaments  to  this  as  well  as  to  other  neighbouring  joints 
and  their  ligaments. 

Thus  both  the  nerves  which  supply  the  muscles  moving  the 
bones  at  this  joint,  supply  also  the  joint.  The  pronator  radii 
teres  and  the  flexor  carpi  radialis  are  supplied  by  the  trunk 
of  the  median,  the  pronator  quadratus,  and  the  joint  by  the 
anterior  interosseous  branch  of  the  median.  The  supinator 
longus  is  supplied  by  the  musculo-spiral,  the  supinator  brevis, 
the  extensors,  and  the  joint  by  the  posterior  interosseous  branch 
of  the  musculo-spiraL 

The  biceps  muscle  is  a  very  powerful  supinator,  but  acts 
chiefly  upon  the  upper  end  of  the  radius  at  the  superior  radio- 
ulnar articulation ;  it  is  supplied  by  a  nerve  which  also 
supplies  the  superior  joint — ^viz.,  the  musculo-cutaneous. 

The  Muscles. — The  muscles  in  relation  with  this  joint  are 

the  supinator  longus  and  tho  pronator  quadratus,  together  with 

all  the  extensors  and  flexors  which  pass  over  the  wrist  to  the 

hand.  Those  most  directly  in  relation  with  the  articulation  are, 

in  fronts  the  superficial  and  deep  flexors  of  the  fingers  and 
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the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris ;  and  behind,  the  extensor  communis 
digitorum,  the  extensor  minimi  digiti,  and  the  extensor  carpi 
ulnaris. 

All  the  muscles  which  have  been  described  under  the 
superior  radio-ulnar  joint  as  moving  it,  must  necessarily  move 
the  inferior  articulation  also. 

The  Movements. — The  movements  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
radius  may  be  as  easily  deduced  from  the  ligaments  and  fibro- 
cartilage  of  the  inferior  radio-ulnar  joint  as  are  the  movements 
of  the  head  of  the  radius  from  the  anatomy  of  the  superior. 

The  shape  of  the  articular  surfaces  and  the  attachment  of 
the  triangular  cartilage  alike  point  to  the  turning  or  rotation 
of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  upon  the  head  of  the  ulna, 
since  there  is  almost  a  complete  identity  between  the  point  of 
attachment  of  the  fibro-cartilage  to  the  ulna  and  the  centre  of 
the  circle  of  which  the  sigmoid  fossa  of  the  radius  is  the  arc 
But  the  movements  of  the  radius  as  a  whole  are  not  so  readily 
understood  from  a  consideration  of  the  anatomical  peculiarities 
of  these  joints.  By  many  good  anatomists  they  have  been 
described  as  consisting  in  a  rotation  of  the  radius  on  its  own 
axis ;  it  is  to  Mr.  Ward,  however,  that  we  are  indebted  for 
the  correction  of  this  error  and  for  giving  us  a  precise  accoimt 
of  the  combined  movements  of  the  radius.  It  was  he  who 
pointed  out  that  the  axes  of  tlie  head  and  neck  of  the  radius 
(i.e,,  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  upper  end  of  the  bone),  and 
of  the  lower  extremity  or  head  of  the  ulna  (i.e.,  the  axis  of 
rotation  of  the  radius  below),  form  different  portions  of  one 
and  the  same  axis  line,  and  that  this  line  is  the  axis  of  the 
movements  of  the  bone  as  a  whole.  This,  he  goes  on  further  to 
explain,  is  why  the  partial  rotation  of  the  bone  is  unassociated 
with  any  liinge-like  or  antero-posterior  motion  of  its  head ; 
and  why  pronation  or  supination,  and  the  simultaneous  advance 
and  inward  movement,  or  retrogression  and  outward  movement 
respectively  of  its  lower  extremity,  occur  "  without  disturbance 
to  the  parallelism  of  its  superior  joint." 

It  will  be  readily  conceived  from  the  shape  of  the  greater 
sigmoid  fossa  of  the  ulna  and  the  truly  hinge-like  manner  in 
which  it  is  locked  upon  the  trochlea  of  the  humerus,  that  no 
rotation  whatever  can  occur  of  this  bone  independent  of  that 
of  the  himierus  itself  at  the  shoulder-joint.  And  also  that 
owing  to  the  necessity  of  strong  flexion  and  extension  move- 
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ment  at  the  wrist  as  well  as  at  the  elbow,  and  to  the  fact  that 
these  movements  are  best  provided  for  by  a  ginglymoid  joint, 
the  form  of  the  vrrist-joint  is  not  suited  to  the  rotatory  move- 
ments of  pronation  and  supination.  Tet  such  rotation  is 
requisite  to  allow  of  the  alteration  of  aspect  of  the  hand,  ue,, 
to  allow  of  our  at  one  time  turning  the  palm  upwards  and  at 
another  downwards. 

This  requirement  is  met  by  the  articulations  between  the 
two  bones  of  the  forearm,  and  is  indeed  the  immediate  cause 
or  necessity  of  the  existence  of  two  bones  in  the  forearm. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  necessary  that  one  of  these  two 
bones  (the  radius)  whilst  having  the  hand  attached  to  it  so 
as  to  move  with  it,  must  be  associated  with  the  humerus 
only  in  the  flexion  and  extension  movements  of  the  elbow,  but 
must  be  independent  of  it,  as  regards  rotation ;  whilst  the 
other  bone  of  the  forearm  must  supply  the  "  terminal  fixatures" 
of  the  rotating  shaft.  All  this  is  accomplished  by  giving  the 
radius  a  very  limited  share  in  the  construction  of  the  elbow,  and 
the  ulna  but  very  little  participation  in  that  of  the  wrist-joint. 

The  extremes  of  the  rotation  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius 
constitute  the  states  of  pronation  and  supination ;  in  neither 
of  these  positions  are  the  bones  parallel  to  one  another,  or  the 
whole  of  the  interosseous  membrane  evenly  extended  between 
them.  In  supination  there  is  a  greater  approach  to  parallelism 
than  in  pronation ;  in  pronation  the  bones  are  qtdte  athwart 
one  another.  The  only  position  in  which  they  are  parallel, 
and  in  which  the  interosseous  membrane  is  imcoiled  throughout, 
is  the  mid-state  between  pronation  and  supination,  when  the 
thumb  is  directed  upwards.  For  this  reason  this  position  is 
the  one  selected  for  the  application  of  splints  in  the  treatment 
of  fractures  of  the  upper  limb. 

In  the  dissected  subject,  with  the  posterior  inferior  radio- 
ulnar ligament  ruptured,  these  extremes  of  rotation  amount  to 
complete  opposition  of  direction,  i,e,,  to  180°,  and  even  to  a 
distance  beyond  this,  amoimting  sometimes  to  nearly  another 
90°,  when  it  is  checked  by  the  contact  of  the  root  of  the  styloid 
process  of  the  ulna  against  the  anterior  margin  of  the  sigmoid 
cavity  of  the  radius,  the  twist  of  the  internal  lateral  ligament 
of  the  wrist,  and  by  some  of  the  innermost  fibres  of  the 
posterior  ligament  of  the  wrist ;  only  the  lowest  and  a  few  of 
the  middle  fibres  of  the  interosseous  membrane  where  the 
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bones  arch  away  from  one  another  are  on  stretch,  the  rest  with 
the  oblique  ligament  are  relaxed. 

But  in  the  undissected  state  the  extremes  of  rotation,  ue,,  of 
pronation  and  supination,  amount  only  to  a  quadrant  and  a 
half,  i.e,,  135°,  so  that  neither  the  palm  of  the  hand  nor  the 
fore  surface  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  can  be  turned  quite 
into  completely  opposite  directions.  This  may  be  proved  by 
fixing  the  elbow  on  a  flat  surface  and  carrying  the  bent 
forearm  and  hand  from  extreme  supination  into  extreme 
pronation.  Yet  in  the  living  body  pronation  and  supination 
may  be  carried  far  beyond  this  limit  of  radial  rotation,  by  the 
aid  of  the  rotation  of  the  humerus  inwards  and  outwards 
respectively,  for  then  the  liand,  when  the  elbow  is  extended, 
may  be  carried  through  even  a  greater  number  of  degrees  of  a 
cu'cle  than  in  the  dissected  state  above  referred  to.  This  may 
be  proved  by  holding  the  slightly  bent  forearm  downwards  and 
carrying  the  lower  end  of  the  himierus  (and  olecranon  with  it, 
of  course)  outwards  and  upwards  at  the  same  time  that  the 
hand  is  pronated.  By  these  movements  not  only  is  the  radius 
rolled  inwards  and  the  palm  carried  backwards  with  it,  but  the 
lower  end  of  the  ulna  is  also  carried  outwards  and  upwards. 
In  this  way  the  structures  which  were  checking  pronation,  when 
the  humero-ulnar  shaft  was  fixed  at  the  shoulder-joint,  become 
relaxed,  and  allow  of  still  further  rotation  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
radius  on  the  head  of  the  ulna,  i.e.,  of  more  complete  pronation. 

The  structures  which  check  pronation  in  the  living  subject 
are  the  posterior  inferior  radio-ulnar  ligament,  strengthened  by 
the  connexion  of  the  sheaths  of  the  extensor  tendons  with  it ; 
by  the  lowermost  fibres  of  the  interosseous  membrane,  and  a 
few  of  its  middle  and  strongest  ones ;  by  the  back  part  of  the 
internal  and  the  internal  fibres  of  the  posterior  ligaments  of  the 
wrist-joint,  and  by  the  meeting  of  the  soft  parts  on  the  fore 
surface  of  the  forearm. 

Both  in  the  dissected  and  the  living  subject  supination  is 
checked  chiefly  by  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  wrist- 
joint,  but  also  by  the  oblique  radio-ulnar  ligament  as  well  as 
by  the  anterior  inferior  radio-ulnar,  and  the  lowermost  fibres 
of  the  interosseous  ligaments. 

It  has  not  been  suflicie-ntly  represented  by  writers  on 
anatomy  that  the  rotation  of  what  I  will  here  call  the  humero- 
ulnar  shaft  at  the  shoulder-joint,  increases  the  range  of  pro- 
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nation  of  the  hand ;  and  certainly  it  seems  to  have  been  quite 
overlooked  that  the  rotation  of  the  radius  around  the  axis  line 
above  described,  is  not  the  only  movement  of  which  the  radio- 
ulnar articulations  permit.  Although  in  a  general  way,  and 
especially  in  all  movements  to  which  the  terms  pronation  and 
supination  are  usually  confined,  the  ulna  furnishes  the  tenninal 
fixatures  upon  which  the  radius  rotates,  yet  sometimes  the 
radius  supplies  the  terminal  fixatures  for  the  rotation  of  the 
ulna  in  exactly  a  converse  manner,  i.e.,  the  lesser  sigmoid 
fossa  of  the  ulna  turns  upon  the  head  of  the  radius  in  the  arc 
of  a  circle,  whose  centre  is  the  centre  of  the  radial  head ;  whilst 
at  the  lower  end,  the  head  of  the  ulna  rotates  within  the 
sigmoid  cavity  of  the  radius  around  the  axis  drawn  through 
the  attached  apex  of  the  triangular  fibro-cartilage.  In  other 
words,  the  axis  of  movement  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  ordinary 
pronation  and  supination,  only  the  ulna,  and  not  the  radius,  is 
the  moving  bone.  The  range  of  this  rotation  of  the  ulna  is,  it 
is  true,  limited  in  the  living,  though  very  extensive  in  the 
dissected  limb,  and  is  effected  by  rotation  of  the  "  humero- 
ulnar"  shaft  when  the  hand  is  fixed,  as  for  example  in 
vaulting,  or  in  fixing  firmly  one  hand  on  the  back  of  a  chair  and 
walking  round  the  seat ;  the  movement  of  the  styloid  process 
of  the  ulna  may  then  be  plainly  felt  or  seen. 

That  this  movement  is  by  no  means  one  of  slight  im- 
portance, becomes  evident  enough  when  it  is  remembered  that 
without  it  there  could  be  no  rotation  of  the  humerus  at  the 
shoulder-joint  as  long  as  the  hand  and  the  lower  end  of  the 
radius  remained  fixed.  The  reason  it  has  been  overlooked  is 
probably  because  of  the  absence  of  any  muscles  in  the  forearm 
which  at  first  sight  could  move  the  ulna  on  the  radius ;  but  if 
the  humero-ulnar  shaft  be  regarded  as  a  rigid  rod,  it  becomes 
obvious  that  the  muscles  which  rotate  the  humerus  also  rotate 
the  ulna  upon  the  fixed  radius  :  and  further,  some  of  the  muscles 
which  pronate  and  supinate  the  radius  will,  when  the  hand  is 
fixed,  have  the  reverse  action  on  the  iQna. 

It  has  been  previously  stated  that  pronation  and  supination 
as  ordinarily  employed  are  associated  respectively  with  abduc- 
tion and  adduction  of  the  forearm  and  hand,  due  to  rotation  at 
the  shoulder.  Were  this  not  the  case  the  hand  could  not  be  turned 
over  and  back  again,  roimd  an  axis  drawn  through  the  middle  of 
the  hand,  but  would  rotate  upon  the  inner  border  of  the  hand. 


■> 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  UGAMENTS  AND  JOINT  OF  THE  WRIST,  OR, 
THE  RADIO-CARPAL  ARTICULATION. 

Clou,  Diarthrona.         Subdivitionj  GinglyinuB  (with  double^hinge  action). 

The  wrist  is  a  double-hinge  joint  allowing  of  movement  round 
a  transverse  axis,  i,e.,  flexion  and  extension  ;  and  around  an 
antero-posterior  axis,  through  the  lower  end  of  the  radius,  t.«., 
of  abduction  and  adduction.  It  also,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
permits  of  a  combination  of  these  various  movements,  i.e,,  of  cir- 
cumduction, so  that  it  possesses  most  of  the  movements  of  a  ball- 
and-socket  joint,  without  having  the  weakness  and  the  liability  to 
displacement  which  is  peculiar  to  the  circular  and  free-moving 
enarthrodial  joints.  It  lacks,  however,  that  important  adjunct 
of  the  ball-and-socket  joints,  rotation  round  a  vertical  axis; 
no  rotation  whatever  is  permitted  at  it.  But  this  deficiency 
of  the  wrist-joint  is  made  good  to  the  hand,  through  the  radio- 
ulnar articulations,  at  which,  as  has  been  already  fully  ex- 
plained, rotation  of  the  forearm  and  hand  take^  place  round  an 
axis  through  the  head  of  the  radius,  the  head  of  the  ulna, 
and  the  finger  of  the  hand.  Thus  do  we  see  at  the  wrist 
and  in  the  mode  of  imion  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  a  very 
similar,  but,  as  the  special  requirements  of  the  parts  demand, 
somewhat  diflferent  method  for  producing  the  same  results  as 
are  found  in  the  junction  of  the  head  with  the  spine.  There 
also  do  we  find  two  sets  of  articulations — (1)  those  between  the 
occiput  and  atlas,  at  which  flexion  and  extension,  abduction  cind 
adduction  (i.e.,  lateral  flexion  to  either  side  and  back  again),  as 
well  as  circumduction  take  place;  and  (2)  those  between 
the  axis  and  atlas,  at  which  rotation  round  a  vertical  axis 
occurs. 

The  wrist-joint,  by  possessing  the  possibility  of  abduction 
and  adduction,  is  by  so  much  a  more  complicated  hinge  than 
either  the  elbow  or  the  ankle,  at  wliich  flexion  and  extension 
are  really  the  only  possible  appreciable  movements.    The  lateral 
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movements  which  are  pennitted  to  the  foot  occur  not  at  the 
ankle,  but  between  the  os  calcis  and  astragalus,  and  at  the 
medio-tarsal  articulation ;  so  that  what  is  done  freely  by  the 
hand  at  one  joint,  viz.,  radio-carpal,  is  less  perfectly  and  freely 
performed  by  the  foot  at,  at  least,  three  sets  of  articulations. 

The  strength  of  this  joint  is  not  dependent  upon  any  deep 
socket  as  at  the  hip ;  is  not  guarded  by  any  overhanging  pro- 
cesses as  is  the  shoulder ;  has  no  strong  and  long  lateral  but- 
tresses like  the  ankle,  but  only  short  and  diminutive  styloid 
processes ;  is  not  shut  in  behind  an  eminence  as  is  the  jaw, 
and  is  not  locked  securely  by  hook-like  processes  as  is  the 
elbow.  Neither  does  its  strength  lie,  like  that  of  the  knee,  in 
the  number,  size,  or  arrangement  of  the  ligaments  which  unite 
the  bones ;  but  rather  in  the  number  of  tendons  which  paas 
over  the  joint,  and  in  the  close  connexion  which  exists  between 
the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  sheaths  of  these  tendons  and  the  cap- 
sule of  the  wrist.  And  another  additional  source  of  strength 
to  the  wrist  is  its  proximity  to  two  other  rows  of  joints — ^viz., 
the  middle  carpal,  and  the  carpo-metacarpal ;  and  the  fact  that 
each  row  has  its  own  separate  parts  united  by  other  arthro- 
dial  joints.  Thus  not  only  the  movements,  but  shocks  and 
jars,  and  all  violence  are  sfhared  between  and  distributed 
amongst  all  the  several  articulations.  At  no  one  of  them, 
however,  except  the  wrist,  are  the  movements  at  all  free,  and 
yet  the  aggregate  motion  is  considerable.  Another  source  of 
security  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  long  lever  does  not  exist  on  the 
distal  side  of  the  joint. 

The  wrist  is  the  junction  of  the  hand  with  the  forearm,  and 
is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  radius  and  the  triangular  fibro- 
cartilage  above,  with  the  scaphoid,  semilunar,  and  cuneiform 
bones  of  the  carpus  below.  The  ulna  is  excluded  from  the 
wrist-joint  by  the  intervention  of  the  fibro-cartilage.  The 
radius  and  triangular  fibro-cartilage  together  present  a  smooth 
surface,  slightly  concave  both  from  before  backwards,  and  from 
side  to  side  ;  whilst  the  three  bones  of  the  carpus  present  a 
corresponding  smooth  convex  surface,  made  imiformly  even 
and  uninterrupted  by  the  interosseous  ligaments  between  the 
scaphoid  and  lunar,  and  the  lunar  and  the  cuneiform. 

The  bones  which,  so  far  as  they  enter  into  the  formation  of 
the  wrist-joint,  now  require  description,  are — the  radius,  the 
scaphoid,  the  semilunar,  and  the  cuneiform. 

The  Radius. — ^The  lower  end  of  the  radius  is  much  larger 
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than  the  upper,  and  presents  a  somewhat  quadrilateral  outline, 
and  is  so  curved  as  to  present  a  slight  conca\'ity  in  front,  and 
a  slight  convexity  behind.  It  usually  measures  over  an  inch 
from  side  to  side,  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  from  before 
backwards  at  its  centre.  Its  extremity  is  marked  by  a  lai^ 
triangular  articular  facet,  which  is  somewhat  prolonged  down- 
wards upon  the  styloid  process  of  the  bone.  The  apex  of  this 
facet  is  placed  at  the  styloid  process,  and  the  base  is  formed 
by  the  sharp  edge  which  separates  the  inferior  articular  surface 
from  the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  radius,  and  gives  attachment  to 
the  broad  extremity  of  the  triangular  fibro-cartilage.  The 
anterior  and  posterior  margins  of  this  surface  are  somewhat  pro- 
jecting, the  anterior  being  slightly  more  so  than  the  posterior, 
and  give  the  articular  surface  its  slightly  concave  character ; 
and  to  the  rough  surface  of  bone,  just  above  them,  the  anterior 
and  posterior  portions  of  the  capsular  ligament  are  attached. 
Owing  to  the  slight  curve  forwards  in  the  lower  end  of  the 
radius,  this  facet  looks  slightly  forwards  as  well  as  down- 
wards ;  it  has  also  a  very  slight  inclination  inwards.  The 
facet  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  an  antero-posterior  ridge 
extending  across  the  surface,  and  by  a  slight  indentation,  or 
hour-glass  contraction  of  its  margins.  An  inner  quadrilateral 
portion,  nearly  half  an  inch  wide  by  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
from  before  backwards,  articulates  with  the  semilunar  bone ; 
and  an  outer  and  triangular-shaped  portion,  about  five-eighths 
of  an  inch  wide,  varying  in  measurement  from  before  back- 
wards at  different  points,  and  becoming  smaller  towards  the 
apex  of  the  triangular  area,  articulates  with  the  scaphoid.  At 
the  inner  side  of  the  extremity,  and  placed  at  right  angles  to 
the  facet  for  the  scaphoid,  is  the  sigmoid  fossa  for  the  ulna, 
which  has  been  described  under  the  inferior  radio-ulnar  articu- 
lation. 

At  the  outer  side  a  conical  process,  the  styloid  process, 
is  prolonged  downwards  from  a  very  narrow  surface  ;  it  is 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  and  is  thus  the  lowermost 
point  of  the  radius.  To  the  base  of  this  process  is  attached 
the  supinator  longus,  and  to  the  tip  the  external  lateral  liga- 
ment of  the  wrist. 

The  anterior  surface  immediately  above  the  articular  edge  is 
rough  and  uneven,  and  is  marked  by  a  ridge  which  extends 
outwards  from  the  margin  of  the  sigmoid  cavity  to  the  ridge 
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in  front  of  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  ossis  metacarpi  poUicis, 
and  then  curves  downwards  on  the  front  of  the  styloid  process 
to  its  tip.  Below  the  ridge  is  an  uneven  depression  which  gives 
attachment  to  some  very  strong  oblique  anterior  fibres  of  the 
capsular  ligament  of  the  wrist.  Where  this  ridge  curves  down- 
wards, it  is  joined  by  another,  which  descends  almost  vertically 
from  the  outer  side  of  the  shaft,  and  forms  the  front  limit  of 
the  groove  for  the  extensor  ossis  metacarpi  and  extensor  piimi 
intemodii  pollicis ;  this  groove  is  a  little  in  front  of  the  plane 
of  the  apex  of  the  styloid  process. 

The  posterior  surface  is  convex  and  irregular,  being  marked 
by  grooves  and  ridges  for  the  passage  of  the  tendons  of  the 
extensor  muscles.  Thus  a  prominent  rough  ridge  descends  upon 
the  outer  surface  of  the  styloid  process  to  its  tip,  where  it  meets 
with  the  ridge  which  descends  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
process  ;  it  separates  the  groove  for  the  extensor  ossis  metacarpi 
and  extensor  primi  intemodii  pollicis  from  the  broad  groove  for 
the  radial  extensors  of  the  wrist.  This  groove  is  again  divided 
by  a  faint  ridge  between  the  long  and  short  radial  extensors, 
and  to  its  inner  side  and  nearly  in  the  middle  of  this  surface  of 
the  bone  is  a  prominent  rough  ridge,  which  is  continued  up- 
wards on  the  back  of  the  shaft  and  bifurcates,  the  outer  portion 
ascending  to  the  rough  surface  of  insertion  of  the  pronator 
radii  teres,  while  the  other  joins  the  interosseous  border  of  the 
bone  in  its  lower  third.  Under  cover  of  this  ridge  and  to  its 
inner  side  is  a  groove  for  the  extensor  secundi  intemodii  pol- 
licis, and  to  the  inner  side  of  this  again  is  a  broad  groove  for 
the  extensor  communis  digitorimi  and  extensor  indicis. 

These  tendons  increase  considerably  the  security  of  the 
wrist-joint. 

The  radius,  like  the  ulna,  imdergoes  a  great  change  of  form 
from  end  to  end ;  thus  instead  of  being  cylindrical,  as  above, 
it  becomes  much  expanded  and  assimies  the  quadilateral 
outline.  This  expansion  is  at  the  expense  of  its  solidity,  for 
a  section  of  the  bone  shows  its  compact  wall  to  be  very 
thin. 

The  First  Row  of  the  Carpal  Bones. — The  scaphoid, 
semilunar,  and  cuneiform  bones  present  superiorly  a  surface 
which  is  smooth,  covered  with  articular  cartilage,  except  over 
the  interosseous  ligaments,  pretty  uniformly  convex,  and 
directed    upwards    and    slightly    backwards.       The    articular 
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facetted  surface  of  these  bones  extends  further  on  the  dorsal 
than  the  pahnar  aspect ;  that  of  the  scaphoid  is  triangular  in 
form,  and  articulates  with  the  outer  facet  on  the  lower  end  of 
the  radius,  and  through  its  medium  the  metacarpal  bones  of  the 
thumb  and  forefinger  are  indirectly  supported  on  the  radius. 

The  semilunar  presents  a  quadrilateral-shaped  facet  in 
correspondence  with  the  inner  portion  of  the  lower  end  of 
the  radius;  through  the  os  magnum  it  bears  the  middle  or 
longest  and  most  prominent  finger,  and  therefore  the  one  most 
liable  to  be  injured,  upon  the  strongest  part  of  the  radius. 

The  cuneiform  presents  a  triangular-shaped  facet  for  the 
fibro-cartilage,  which  is  interposed  between  it  and  the  ulna ;  it 
supports  the  unciform  bone,  and  transmits  pressure  from  the 
little  and  ring  fingers  to  the  end  of  the  ulna. 

The  cuneiform  and  scaphoid  bones  rest  upon  the  fibro- 
cartilage  and  the  outer  part  of  the  radius  respectively  in  a 
slanting  manner.  This  is  necessarily  so  on  account  of  the 
arch  into  which  they  are  received,  but  a  result  of  it  is  that  a 
portion  of  the  forces  received  by  them  is  transmitted  to  the  semi- 
lunar bone  which  rests  more  perpendicularly  upon  the  radius, 
and  that  too  upon  the  largest  and  strongest  part  of  the  radiu& 

The  Triangular  Fibro-cartilage. — The  ulna  is  excluded 
from  the  wrist-joint  by  the  triangular  fibro-cartilage,  which 
besides  presenting  a  concave  imder  surface  for  the  cuneiform  of 
the  carpus,  presents  also  a  concave  upper  surface  for  the  head 
of  the  ulna.  To  its  margins  the  loose  fibrous  capsule  of  the 
inferior  radio-ulnar,  as  well  as  the  capsular  ligament  of  the 
wrist  joint,  is  attached ;  and  as  the  cartilage  stretches  trans- 
versely below  the  ulna,  from  the  inner  border  of  the  radius  to 
the  fossa  at  the  root  of  the  styloid  profjess  of  the  ulna,  it 
assists  in  forming  the  boundary  of  each  articulation. 

It  is  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  from  base  to  apex, 
and  half  an  inch  from  before  backwards  at  the  base.  Its 
edges  are  very  ill-defined,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  ligamentous 
fibres  connected  with  it,  and  near  its  apex  it  is  blended 
intimately  with  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  wrist. 

By  its  base  it  is  connected  with  the  projecting  anterior  and 
posterior  ridges  of  the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  radius,  as  well 
as  with  the  angular  line  which  separates  the  facet  for  the  ulna 
from  that  for  the  semilunar  bone  of  the  carpus. 

The  inferior  surface  of  the  cartilage  is  almost  on  the  same 
plane  with  the  terminal  articular  surface  of  the  radius,  but 
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49lopes  downwards  considerably  towards  its  apex,  so  as  to  form 
with  the  radius  the  arched  superior  surface  of  the  wrist-joint. 
This  arched  surface  is  somewhat  oval  or  diamond-shaped,  being 
considerably  narrower  at  the  inner  and  outer  ends,  viz.,  at  the 
styloid  processes,  than  at  the  inner  part  of  the  radial  surface ; 
the  anterior  and  posterior  borders  of  the  radial  surface  gra- 
dually approximate  as  they  pass  towards  the  styloid  process. 
The  outer  lateral  buttress  of  the  arch,  i,e.,  the  styloid  process  of 
the  radius,  has  the  articular  surface  prolonged  down  upon  it. 

The  Capsule,  or  Capsular  Ligament,  of  the  Wrist. — 
The  capsule  of  the  wrist-joint  has  been  usually  described  as  four 
separate  ligaments,  and  it  will  be  convenient  for  the  sake  of  a 
complete  description  to  follow  this  method ;  but  it  must  at 
the  outset  be  understood  that  these  four  portions  form  one 
continuous  and  uninterrupted  structure,  extending  from  styloid 
process  to  styloid  process  on  both  aspects  of  the  joint. 
Considered  as  a  whole,  the  capsule  arises  from  the  margins  of 
the  lower  end  of  the  radius;  from  the  margins  of  the  tri- 
angular fibro-cartilage,  where  it  blends  with  the  anterior  and 
posterior  inferior  radio-ulnar  ligaments ;  and  from  the  edges 
and  surfaces  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna.  It  is  attached 
below  to  the  bones  of  both  rows  of  the  carpus,  and  thus  adds 
strength  to  the  union  of  the  several  carpal  bones  with  one 
another.  More  especially  is  tliis  the  case  on  the  palmar 
aspect,  where  it  forms  the  floor  of  the  sheath  upon  which  the 
flexor  tendons  glide  just  before  they  pass  beneath  the  annular 
ligament  of  the  carpus.  This  ligamentous  envelope  is 
strengthened  by  superadded  fibres,  both  in  front  and  behind 
{i,e,,  on  palmar  and  dorsal  aspects),  which  pass  on  to  the 
carpal  bones  from  the  little  irregular  rough  points  at  the  lower 
ends  of  the  radius  and  ulna ;  and  some  very  strong  additional 
fasciculi  of  fibres  strengthen  the  sides  of  the  capsule  and 
radiate  from  the  styloid  processes  upon  the  bones  of  the 
carpus  so  as  to  form  lateral  ligaments  suitable  for  and 
necessary  to  the  hinge-like  character  of  the  articulation. 

The  anteTnor  radio-carpcU  ligament,  i.e.,  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  capsule  of  the  wrist,  is  attached  superiorly  to  the  radius 
immediately  above  the  margin  of  the  terminal  articular  facet, 
to  the  curved  ridge  at  the  root  of  the  styloid  process  of  the 
radius,  and  to  the  anterior  margin  of  the  triangular  fibro-cartilage, 
where  it  is  blended  with  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  capsule  of 
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the  inferior  radio-ulnar  joint.  Tlience  they  pass  downwards, 
and  for  the  most  part  inwards,  to  be  connected  with  both  rows, 
but  specially  with  the  second  row  of  the  carpus  and  with  the 
fibrous  tissue  connecting  the  two  rows  with  one  another,  t.«.,  the 
anterior  intercarpal  ligament.  The  strongest  and  most  oblique 
fibres  arise  from  the  curved  ridge  at  the  root  of  the  styloid 
process  of  the  radius,  and  from  the  large  uneven  depression 
between  it  and  the  margin  of  the  facet  for  the  scaphoid ;  only 
a  few  of  these  fibres  have  any  connexion  with  the  scaphoid 
itself,  the  rest  pass  obliquely  over  it,  and  are  inserted  into  the 
semilunar,  the  os  magnimi,  and  the  cuneiform  bones.  Another 
strong  but  less  oblique  set  passes  from  the  radius,  above  the 
margin  of  the  facet  for  the  semilunar  bone,  to  be  attached  to 
the  adjacent  parts  of  the  os  magnum,  unciform,  and  cuneiform 
bones.  Between  the  two  sets  of  fibres,  small  vessels  pass 
through  the  capsule  into  the  joint. 

The  obliquely  inward  direction  of  the  fibres  of  this  portion 
of  the  capsule  gives  to  it  the  power  of  dragging  over  the  hand 
with  the  radius  in  the  powerful  movements  of  supination,  and 
in  this  they  are  assisted  by  the  anterior  portion  of  the  external 
lateral  ligament,  whose  fibres  have  the  same  direction,  whilst 
the  fibres  of  the  anterior  jportion  of  the  internal  lateral  liga- 
ment have  an  opposite  direction,  and  therefore  tend  to  check 
supination.  The  anterior  radio-carpal  ligament  also  checks  or 
limits  extension  of  the  wrist. 

The  posterior  radio-carpal  ligavunty  i.e.,  the  posterior  part  of 
the  capsule  of  the  wrist,  is  attached  superiorly  to  the  dorsal 
edge  of  the  carpal  end  of  the  radius  and  to  the  back  of  the 
styloid  process  of  the  radius,  as  well  as  to  the  posterior  margin 
of  the  triangular  fibro-cartilage.  It  passes  downwards  and 
inwards  to  be  connected  with  the  first  row  of  carpal  bones, 
and  to  the  ligament  connecting  the  first  with  the  second  row, 
but  chiefly  to  the  semilunar  and  the  cuneiform.  If  the  joint 
be  laid  open,  and  the  Ugament  held  up  to  the  light,  some 
parts  of  it  will  appear  opaque  and  others  transparent.  On 
dissection,  the  thick  opaque  parts  are  found  to  have  the  follow- 
ing connexions  : — 

(1)  Some  strong  fibres  pass  from  the  back  of  the  fibro- 
cartilage,  where  they  are  blended  at  their  origin  with  the  posterior 
inferior  radio-ulnar  ligament,  and  from  the  edge  of  the  radius  just 
behind  the  sigmoid  fossa,  to  be  attached  to  the  cuneiform  bone. 
(2)  From  the  prominent  ridge  and  the  groove  for  the  extensor 
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secundi  intemodii  pollicis  to  the  back  of  the  semilimar  and 
cuneiform  bones.  And  (3)  from  the  groove  for  the  radial 
extensors  (which  includes  the  posterior  surface  of  the  styloid 
process),  to  the  back  of  the  scaphoid  and  the  semilunar. 

This  posterior  ligament  is  not  so  strong  as  the  anterior ;  it  is 
in  relation  with  the  sheaths  of  the  extensor  tendons  which 
pass  over  it.  It  limits  flexion  of  the  hand,  and  from  the 
obliquely  downward  and  inward  direction  of  its  fibres,  it  carries 
the  hand  with  the  radius  in  pronation. 

The  internal  lateral  ligament,  t.e.,  the  inner  side  of  the 
capsule  of  the  wrist-joint,  is  fan-shaped,  with  its  apex  above  at 
the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna.  It  is  attached  to  the  styloid 
process  of  the  ulna  on  all  sides,  and  blends  with  the  apex  of  the 
fibro-cartilage.  Some  of  the  fibres,  as  they  descend  to  the  carpus, 
pass  obliquely  forwards  and  outwards  to  the  base  of  the  pisiform 
bone,  and  to  the  inner  part  of  the  upper  border  of  the  anterior 
annular  ligament  of  the  carpus,  where  that  ligament  springs 
from  the  pisiform  bone ;  these  fibres  form  a  round,  thick,  and 
prominent  fasciculus  on  the  front  aspect  of  the  wrist,  and 
whilst  they  assist  the  anterior  ligament  and  the  anterior  por- 
tion of  the  external  lateral  ligament  in  limiting  extension, 
they  counteract  them  by  limiting  instead  of  facilitating  supina- 
tion. Other  fibres  pass  down  vertically  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  cuneiform  bone,  and  others  again  outwards  and  downwards 
to  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  cuneiform.  These  latter  fibres 
assist  in  limiting  pronation.  The  tendon  of  the  extensor  carpi 
ulnaris  is  posterior  to,  and  passes  over,  part  of  the  fibres  of 
this  ligament. 

Besides  its  influence  in  limiting  pronation  and  supination, 
and  the  assistance  given  by  the  long  anterior  fasciculus  to  the 
anterior  ligament  in  limiting  extension,  the  whole  ligament 
acts  to  limit  abduction  of  the  wrist,  which  is  the  least  exten- 
sive movement  of  the  joint,  not  only  on  account  of  the  strength 
of  this  ligament,  but  also  because  the  styloid  process  impinges 
against  the  scaphoid  bone  in  the  extreme  of  this  movement. 

The  external  lateral  ligament,  i,e,,  the  outer  part  of  the 
capsule  of  the  wTist,  consist  of  fibres  which  radiate  from  the 
extremity  and  forepart  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius. 
Of  these  some  pass  downwards  and  inwards  in  front  to  the 
scaphoid  and  the  adjacent  edge  of  the  os  magnum;  others 
downwards,  and  a  little  forwards  and  inwards,  to  the  tubercle 
of  the  scaphoid  and  the  ridge  of  the  trapezium ;  and  others 
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again  downwards,  and  a  little  outwards,  on  to  the  rough  dorsal 
surface  of  the  scaphoid  The  fibres  of  this  ligament  do  not 
radiate  so  much,  nor  are  they  so  long  or  strong,  as  those  of  the 
internal  lateral  ligament. 

The  radial  artery  passes  over  this  ligament,  and  so  do  the 
extensor  ossis  metacarpi,  and  extensor  primi  intemodii,  pollids. 
The  artery  separates  these  tendons  from  the  ligament. 

This  ligament  limits  adduction.  By  its  anterior  fibres  it 
assists  the  anterior  ligament  and  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
internal  lateral  ligament  to  limit  extension.  By  its  anterior 
fibres,  which  like  the  anterior  ligament  itself  pass  obliquely 
downwards  and  inwards,  it  drags  or  carries  over  the  hand  in 
the  powerful  movements  of  supination.  Supination  being  a 
more  powerful  movement  than  pronation,  the  hand  has  there- 
fore the  additional  advantage  and  security  of  these  fibres  of  the 
external  ligament,  although  the  anterior  ligament  is  itself 
stronger  than  the  posterior,  which  carries  the  hand  with  the 
radius  in  the  movement  of  pronation.  At  the  same  time  there 
is  provided  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  internal  lateral  liga- 
ment a  very  powerful  check  over  supination. 

The  posterior  anrnUar  ligamerU  of  the  wrist  assists  the  pos- 
terior portion  of  the  capsule  of  the  wrist-joint  in  binding  the 
hand  to  the  forearm,  and  in  carrying  the  hand  with  the  radius 
in  pronation.  It  is  a  strong  fibrous  band,  extending  somewhat 
obliquely  across  the  back  of  the  joint,  with  an  inclination 
downwards  and  inwards.  It  is  attached  externally  to  the 
posterior  margin  and  the  ridges  on  the  hinder  surface  of 
the  radius,  and  internally  to  the  cuneiform,  pisiform  and 
base  of  the  fifth  metacarpal  bone.  The  superior  fibres  bind 
down  the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris  tendon,  and  on  their  way  to 
the  carpus  pass  below  the  end  of  the  ulna.  As  it  passes 
across  the  wrist  some  of  its  fibres  are  attached  to  the  ridge 
on  the  bsu3k  of  the  radius.  Above,  it  is  continuous  with 
the  fascia  of  the  forearm.  The  subway  between  its  deep 
surface  and  the  wrist  is  divided  into  six  compartments  for  the 
passage  of  the  extensor  tendons.  Thus  this  ligament  serves 
three  distinct  purposes — (1)  it  binds  down  the  extensor  tendons, 
keeping  them  in  their  places  as  they  pass  over  the  convex 
dorsal  surface  of  the  carpus,  and  giving  to  them  their  proper 
direction,  which,  from  their  obhquity  in  the  forearm,  they 
would  not  otherwise  get;  (2)  it  strengthens  the  connexion 
between  the  forearm  and  the    hand;    and  (3)  it  assists  the 
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posterior  radio-carpal  ligament  in  dragging  the  hand  over  with 
the  radius  in  the  movement  of  pronation. 

The  Synovial  Membrane. — ^The  synovial  membrane  of  the 
wrist-joint  is  very  extensive,  but  has  the  same  relation  to  the 
other  structures  as  in  simple  joints,  i.e,,  where  there  are 
only  two  bones  in  their  construction.  It  does  not  commu- 
nicate usually  with  the  inferior  radio-ulnar  articulation,  being 
shut  off  from  it  by  the  triangular  fibro-cartilage ;  nor  with  the 
joints  between  the  bones  of  the  first  row  of  the  carpus,  being 
shut  out  from  them  by  the  interosseous  ligaments  which  make 
even  and  uniform  the  convexity  of  the  carpal  portion  of  the 
joint  The  styloid  process  of  the  radius  (but  not  of  the  ulna) 
is  cartilage-coated,  and  comes  within  the  limits  of  the 
synovial  sac.  Outside  the  synovial  membrane  along  the  pos- 
terior border  of  the  radius  a  few  fatty  processes  project,  fringe- 
like, into  the  articulation. 

The  Arteries. — (1)  The  arch  formed  by  the  two  anterior 
carpal  branches  from  the  radial  and  ulnar  trunks  is  in  front  of 
the  articulation.  It  lies  beneath  the  median  nerve  and  the 
synovial  apparatus  of  the  flexor  tendons  as  they  pass  the  wrist, 
and  in  immediate  contact  with  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
capsule  of  the  joint.  This  arch  receives  tributaries  from  the 
descending  branches  of  the  anterior  interosseous,  and  a  recurrent 
or  ascending  branch  from  the  deep  palmar  arch.  Twigs  from 
these  sources  ramify  deeply  in  the  substance  of  the  ligament, 
and  form  a  more  or  less  complete  zone  beneath  the  synovial 
membrane.  This  zone  is  close  to  the  edge  of  the  articular 
surface  of  the  bones,  and  from  that  part  of  it  upon  the  carpal 
bones  little  vessels  are  sent  along  upon  the  two  interosseous 
carpal  ligaments. 

(2)  On  the  back  6f  the  articulation  there  are  (a)  recurrent 
branches  from  the  posterior  carpal  arch,  and  (h)  from  the  first 
dorsal  interosseous  artery ;  and  (c)  branches  from  the  posterior 
interosseous.  The  posterior  interosseous,  or  posterior  termi- 
nation of  the  anterior  interosseous,  forms  a  free  anastomosis 
with  branches  from  the  radial  and  ulnar,  which  curve  round  the 
respective  bones,  and  from  the  chain  thus  formed  twigs  run 
along  in  the  8yno\ial  sheath  of  each  of  the  tendons,  supplying 
the  sheath  and  giving  filaments  to  the  tendons.  From  these 
branches  to  the  sheath  and  tendons  vessels  enter  the  back  of 
the  wrist  and  carpal  joints. 

(3)  Piercing  the  external  lateral  ligament,  and  thus  entering 
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immediately  into   the  wrist-joint,  are  twigs  derived  from  the 
radial  as  that  vessel  passes  over  the  external  lateral  ligament. 

(4)  Similarly  others  enter  the  wrist  from  the  ulnar  on  the  inner 
side,  while  others  penetrate  the  internal  lateral  ligament  to  reach 
the  inter-articular  cartilage  and  the  inferior  radio-ulnar  joint. 

The  Nerves. — In  front,  the  ulnar  and  the  median  ;  and 
behind,  the  posterior  interosseous.  Each  gives  filaments  to 
this  joint. 

The  Muscles. — The  muscles  in  connexion  with,  or  which 
move  the  wrist-joint,  are  all  those  which  pass  over  it  to  be 
inserted  into  some  parts  of  the  bones  of  the  hand.  Thus,  in 
front  there  are  the  superficial  and  deep  flexors  of  the  fingers, 
the  flexor  longus  pollicis,  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and  flexor 
carpi  radialis,  and  the  palmaris  longus.  Behind,  there  are  from 
without  inwards  the  radial  extensors  major  and  minor,  the 
extensor  secundi  internodii  poUicis,  the  extensor  commimis 
digitorum  and  extensor  indicis,  the  extensor  minimi  digiti  and 
the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris.  And  on  the  outer  side,  the  extensor 
ossis  metacarpi  pollicis,  and  extensor  primi  internodii  pollicis. 

The  action  of  the  muscles  on  the  wT-ist-joint  can  be  easily 
surmised  from  their  relation  to  it,  and  from  their  names. 

Flexors, — Flexion  of  the  wrist  is  effected  primarily  by  the 
two  flexors  of  the  carpus — viz.,  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and 
flexor  carpi  radialis ;  but  when  flexion  of  the  fingers  is  either 
prevented  or  completed,  then  all  the  flexors  of  the  digits 
act  to  flex  the  wrist ;  so  with  the  palmaris  longus,  which,  when 
its  action  in  tightening  the  palmar  fascia  is  completed  or  pre- 
vented, also  assists  to  bend  the  wrist. 

Extensors, — Extension  of  the  wrist  is  produced  primarily  by 
the  three  extensors  of  the  carpus — viz.,  the  extensor  carpi 
ulnaris,  extensor  radialis  major,  and  extensor  radialis  minor; 
but  aU  the  long  extensors  of  the  fingers  assist  in  extending  the 
wrist  when  their  action  on  the  fingers  is  prevented  or 
completed. 

Abductors, — The  extensor  carpi  radialis  longior  and  brevier, 
the  flexor  carpi  radialis,  and  the  exten§or  ossis  metacarpi 
and  primi  internodii  poUicis,  acting  unopposed  singly  or 
together,  abduct  the  liand. 

Adductors, The   flexor   carpi   ulnaris   and    extensor   carpi 

ulnaris,  acting  unopposed  singly  or  together,  bend  the  ulnar 
edge  of  the  hand  downwards  or  towards  the  styloid  process  of 
the  tdna,  i,e,,  adduct  it. 
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In  other  words,  if  the  extensors  of  the  carpus  act  together, 
the  hand  is  bent  backwards,  i.e.,  extended ;  when  the  flexors  of 
the  carpus  act  together,  the  hand  is  bent  forwards,  i.e.,  flexed ; 
and  when  the  flexor  and  extensors  of  the  carpus  on  the  radial 
side  act  together  (those  of  the  uhiar  side  not  acting),  the  hand 
is  bent  towards  the  radius,  i.e.,  abducted ;  but  when  the  flexor 
and  extensors  on  the  uhiar  side  act  together  (those  of  the 
radial  side  not  acting),  the  hand  is  bent  towards  the  ulna,  i.e., 
adducted. 

The  BuRSiE. — There  are  several  bursee  in  relation  with  the 
wrist,  but  like  those  about  the  ankle,  and  unlike  those  about 
the  hip  and  shoulder,  knee  and  elbow,  they  are  nearly  all  of 
the  form  of  synovial  sheaths  for  tendons.  Those  on  the  front 
of  the  joint  are  (1)  a  large  long  bursa  for  the  tendon  of  the 
flexor  longus  pollicis  ;  this  extends  from  above  the  line  of  the 
wrist,  all  along  the  palm  to  the  thumb,  near  the  insertion  of 
the  tendon.  (2)  Four  short  bursse  on  the  forepart  of  the 
tendons  of  the  flexor  subUmis.  (3)  A  large  bursa  behind  the 
tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  pollicis,  which  intervenes  between 
it  and  the  front  of  the  radius  and  capsule  of  the  wrist.  (4) 
A  large  bursa  between  the  flexor  profundus  digitorum  tendons, 
and  the  front  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  and  the  capsule  of 
the  wrist.  Sometimes  this  communicates  with  the  last.  (5) 
A  short  oblong  bursa  surrounding  the  flexor  carpi  radialis,  ex- 
tending from  above  the  wrist  to  the  groove  in  the  trapezium, 
and  passing  between  the  outer  attachments  of  the  annular 
ligament  of  the  carpus,  as  shown  in  the  plate  illustrating  the 
palm  of  the  hand.  (6)  A  small  round  bursa  connected  with 
the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  between  it  and  the  internal  lateral 
ligament  at  its  insertion  into  the  pisiform  bone. 

On  the  outer  side  of  the  wrist  there  is  a  bursa  separating 
the  extensors  of  the  thumb  from  the  radius  and  capsule  of  the 
joint.  On  the  back  of  the  wrist  a  bursa  is  found  in  connexion 
with  each  tendon,  or  set  of  tendons,  as  they  pass  along  the 
grooves  in  the  bones  at  the  back  of  the  joint.  The  largest, 
and  those  in  closest  connexion  with  the  joint,  are — (1)  one 
separating  the  radial  extensors  from  the  radius  and  capsule  ; 
(2)  one  separating  the  index  and  common  extensors  from  the 
capsule  ;  and  (3)  one  separating  the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris  from 
the  capsule  and  ulna.  The  extensor  minimi  digiti,  and  extensor 
secundi  intemodii  pollicis,  are  each  provided  with  a  bursa,  or 
bursal  sheath. 
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The  MovEMEXxa — ^The  movemente  of  the*  wrist-joint  are 
the  four  angular  movements — flexion,  extension,  abduction,  aod 
adduction  ;  and  the  movements  of  these  combined,  or  made  to 
follow  each  other  in  quick  succession,  i,e,,  circumduction.  In 
flexion  and  extension,  the  carpus  rolls  backwards  or  forwards 
respectively,  beneath  the  arch  formed  by  the  radius  and  fibro- 
cartilage,  moving  round  a  transverse  axis  through  the  styloid 
processes.  Flexion  is  limited  by  the  posterior  ligament,  and 
posterior  portions  of  the  lateral  ligaments ;  extension,  by  the 
anterior  ligament,  and  the  anterior  portion  of  the  lateral 
ligaments. 

In  abduction  and  adduction,  the  carpal  bones  glide  from 
without  inwards  and  from  within  outwards  respectively,  be- 
neath the  arch  formed  by  the  radius  and  fibro-cartilage,  around 
an  antero-posterior  axis  through  the  lower  end  of  the  radius. 
Abduction  is  more  limited  than  adduction,  and  is  checked  by 
the  long  and  strong  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  wrist,  and 
by  the  contact  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius  with  the 
trapezium.  Adduction  is  checked  by  the  external  lateral  liga- 
ment alone.  One  reason  for  adduction  being  more  free  than 
abduction  is  because  the  ulna  does  not  reach  so  low  down  as 
the  radius,  and  the  yielding  fibro-caitilage  allows  of  greater 
movement  upwards  of  the  inner  extremity  of  the  carpus.  In 
circimiduction,  the  hand  moves  so  as  to  describe  a  cone,  the 
apex  of  which  is  at  the  wrist.  This  last  movement,  like  each 
of  its  components,  is  made  more  easy  and  more  free  and  exten- 
sive by  the  slight  gliding  movement  of  the  carpal  bones  on  one 
another,  and  by  the  comparatively  free  movement  permitted  at 
the  medio-carpal  joint.  It  has  been  already  fully  pointed  out 
that  pronation  and  supination  are  not  permitted  in  the  least 
degree  at  the  wrist,  but  take  place  at  the  radio-ulnar  joints. 

The  oblique  direction  of  the  fibres  of  the  lateral  ligaments 
prevents  any  rotation  at  the  radio-carpal  joint,  while  it  per- 
mits much  freedom  of  abduction  and  adduction.  In  these  latter 
movements  both  ligaments  become  somewhat  relaxed  by  the 
approach  of  the  carpus  to  the  forearm  on  the  side  towards 
which  the  movement  occurs,  and  the  lateral  shifting  of  the 
carpus  towards  the  styloid  process  of  the  opposite  side. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE   JOINTS   AND   LIGAMENTS    OF   THE    HAND. 

The  hand,  which  is  the  inferior  segment  of  the  upper  limb,  is 
characteristic  of  man  and  the  quadrumana.  It  might  even  be 
said  to  belong  exclusively  to  man ;  for  the  anterior  extremity 
of  the  monkey  is  as  much  a  foot  as  a  hand,  indeed,  as  much 
as  its  posterior  extremity  is  a  hand ;  whereas  in  man  the  hand 
corresponds  in  its  sensibility  and  varied  movements  to  the 
superiority  of  his  mental  endowments  over  all  other  animals ; 
and  the  two  together — mind  and  hand — ^make  him  the  ruler 
over  the  rest  of  nature.  All  the  other  parts  of  the  superior 
extremity,  from  the  shoulder  downwards,  are  subservient  to 
the  uses  and  functions  of  the  hand :  the  strength  and  freedom 
of  motion  of  the  ball-and-socket  joint  of  the  shoulder,  the 
security  of  the  hinge  of  the  elbow,  the  pronation  and  supina- 
tion between  the  bones  of  the  forearm,  the  strength  and  gliding 
angular  movements  of  the  wrist,  are  all  provisions  for  the  easy, 
rapid,  varied  and  powerful  actions  of  the  hand.  The  skeleton 
of  the  hand  consists  of  twenty-seven  distinct  bones,  and  these 
are  united  together  by  means  of  ligaments — dorsal,  inter- 
osseous, and  palmar — and  their  movements  upon  one  another 
facilitated  by  synovial  membrane.  In  the  hand  are  sub- 
divisions analogous  to  those  in  the  foot ;  thus  the  carpus  cor- 
responds to  the  tarsus,  the  Tnetacarpus  corresponds  to  the  meta- 
tarsus, and  the  phalanges  of  the  fingers  are  in  every  way 
analogous  to  those  of  the  toes. 

But  whilst  in  the  foot  cUl  the  toes  are  nearly  parallel  to  the 
middle  line  of  the  foot,  in  the  hand  only  the  four  inner  digits 
are  parallel  to  the  middle  line  of  the  hand,  and  the  thumb 
forms  an  angle  with  this  line  of  rather  more  than  45°.  This 
makes  the  carpo-metacarpal  joint  of  the  thumb  a  much  more 
important  articulation  than  any  of  the  tarso-metatarsal  joints ; 
and  is  the  cause  of  its  requiring  a  special  description. 
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We  will  take  the  several  parts  in  the  order  named,  begin- 
ning with  the  joints  and  ligaments  of  the  carpus. 

First,  let  us  examine  how  the  bones  in  each  of  the  two  rows 
of  the  carpus  are  joined  together,  and  then  how  the  two  rows 
themselves  are  imited. 

Joints  and  Ligaments  of  the  First  Row  of  the  Carpus. 

Clou,  DiarthTosit.  Subdivinon,  Arthrodia. 

The  Bones. — In  the  first  or  upper  row  of  the  carpus  the 
scaphoid,  semilunar,  and  cuneiform  bones  form  by  their  com- 
bined superior  articular  surfaces  a  convex  surface  adapted  to 
the  radius,  and  contributing  to  the  formation  of  the  wrist. 
The  pisiform  has  a  separate  and  independent  articulation 
with  the  cuneiform. 

The  scaphoid,  like  each  of  the  other  carpal  bones,  has  six 
surfaces.  In  most  of  these  bones,  four  of  the  surfaces  are  arti- 
cular, and  two,  the  anterior  and  posterior,  are  rough  for  the 
attachment  of  ligaments.  By  its  internal  surface  the  scaphoid 
articulates  with  both  the  semilunar  and  the  os  magnum,  and  its 
smooth  cartilaginous  facets  are  separated  by  a  horizontal  cres- 
centic  ridge ;  the  superior  is  directed  inwards  and  forwards,  and 
is  narrow,  semilunar,  and  flat,  to  articulate  with  the  correspond- 
ingly shaped  outer  surface  of  the  semilunar  bone.  The  inferior 
and  larger  portion  presents  an  oval-shaped  and  deeply  concave 
facet,  which  looks  inwards,  forwards,  and  downwards,  and 
assists  in  the  formation  of  the  socket  for  the  head  of  the 
08  magnimi.  By  its  outer  surface,  which  is  narrow  and  rough, 
and  directed  upwards  and  outwards,  the  scaphoid  gives  attach- 
ment to  the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  wrist. 

The  semilunar  hone,  by  the  whole  of  its  external  surface, 
articulates  with  the  superior  facet  of  the  internal  surface  of 
the  scaphoid.  This  surface  is  directed  outwards  and  slightly 
towards  the  dorsum ;  it  is  narrow,  semilunar,  flat,  and  smooth, 
with  a  cartilaginous  coating.  Its  internal  surface  is  inclined 
in  the  opposite  direction — viz.,  inwards  and  forwards,  as  well 
as  slightly  downwards :  it  is  smooth,  quadrilateral,  and  plane, 
or  slightly  convex  for  articulation  with  the  cuneiform  bone. 

The  cuneiform  hone  by  its  outer  surface  presents  a  smooth, 
flat,  or  slightly  concave  surface  for  the  semilunar.  This 
surface  is   quadrilateral    in    shape,   with    its    superior    €Lngles 
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somewhat  rounded  off,  and  it  looks  outwards,  upwards,  and 
backwards.  The  anterior  surface  is  rough  externally  for  liga- 
ments of  the  wrist  and  carpus,  and  internally  and  below 
presents  a  smooth  and  nearly  flat  surface  for  the  pisiform 
bone.  The  internal  surface  is  small  and  non-articular  ;  it  is  the 
lowest  point  of  the  bone,  and  is  roughened  for  the  attachment 
of  the  anterior  annular  ligament,  and  a  fasciculus  of  the  internal 
lateral  ligament  of  the  wrist. 

Tlie  pisiform  hone  is  placed  on  the  front  {i,e,,  on  the  palmar) 
aspect  of  the  cuneiform,  with  which  it  articulates  by  a  smooth 
and  nearly  flat  facet,  upon  its  posterior,  or  dorsal,  aspect.  It  is 
the  smallest  ol  all  the  carpal  bones ;  presents  no  other  articular 
surface,  but  is  everywhere  else  rough  for  the  attachment  of 
muscles  and  ligaments,  viz.,  the  anterior  annular  ligament  of 
the  cai'pus ;  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  wrist ;  the 
capsular  ligament,  which  unites  it  with  the  cuneiform  bone ; 
the  tendon  of  insertion  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  and  the 
fibres  of  origin  of  the  abductor  minimi  digiti.  Lastly,  there 
are  two  distinct,  strong  fibrous  bands  uniting  the  pisiform  to 
the  process  of  the  unciform  and  the  base  of  the  fifth  meta- 
carpal bone,  but  these  are  in  truth  only  the  prolongation 
downwards  of  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris. 

The  Ligaments. — The  bones  of  the  first  row,  the  pisiform 
excepted,  are  united  by  two  sets  of  ligaments,  and  two  inter- 
osseous fibro-cartilages. 

Two  dorsal  ligaments  extend  transversely  between  the  bones 
and  connect  the  scaphoid  with  the  semilunar,  and  the  semi- 
lunar with  the  cuneiform.  Their  posterior  surface  is  in  contact 
with  the  posterior  ligament  of  the  wrist-joint. 

Two  palmar  ligaments  extend  nearly  transversely  between 
the  bones,  and  connect  the  scaphoid  with  the  semilunar,  and 
the  semilunar  with  the  cuneiform.  They  are  stronger  than  the 
dorsal  ligaments,  and  are  placed  beneath  the  anterior  ligament 
of  the  wrist-joint. 

The  two  Interosseous  Fibro-cartilages. — Between  the  scaphoid 
and  the  lunar,  as  well  as  between  the  lunar  and  the  cimeiform 
bone,  there  is  interposed  in  the  whole  antero-posterior  length 
of  the  articulation,  i,e,,  from  dorsal  to  palmar  surfaces,  a 
narrow  fibro-cartilage,  which,  however,  extends  between  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  osseous  surfaces.  These  interosseous 
laminae  are  best  seen  by  laying  open  the  radio-carpal  joint,  the 
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convex  carpal  siirface  of  which  they  help  to  form.  They  are 
attached  to  the  palmar  and  dorsal  ligaments  hy  the  anterior 
and  posterior  extremities.  When  dissected  out  they  are  seen 
to  be  somewhat  wedge-shaped,  with  their  thick  edge  towards  the 
wrist-joint,  and  their  thin  edge  between  the  adjacent  articular 
surfaces  of  the  bones. 

These  laminae  are  usually  described  as  ligaments,  but  their 
real  structure  is  fibro-cartilaginous. 

The  SYNOVIAL  MEMBRANE  of  these  small  articulations,  like 
that  between  the  bones  of  the  second  row  of  the  carpus,  is 
merely  a  prolongation  from  the  large  synovial  membrane 
between  the  two  rows  themselves. 

Ligaments  connecting  Pisiform  Bone  with  the  Carpus, — ^The 
pisiform  bone  articulates  with  the  cuneiform,  so  as  to  form  a 
separate  joint,  and  takes  no  part  in  the  construction  of  the 
wrist  A  small  loose  fibrous  capsule  is  attached  to  both 
the  pisiform  and  cuneiform,  just  beyond  the  margin  of  their 
articular  surface  for  one  another,  and  this  is  lined  by  a  separate 
and  distinct  synovial  membrane. 

Two  strong  rounded  or  flattened  bands  pass  downwards  from 
the  pisiform,  one  to  the  process  of  the  unciform,  and  the  other 
to  the  base  of  the  fifth  metacarpal  bone.  These,  however,  are  to 
be  regarded  as  prolongations  of  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi 
ulnaris  muscle,  and  the  pisiform  itself  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
sesamoid  bone  developed  in  that  tendon,  as  the  patella  is  in 
that  of  the  quadriceps  extensor  femoris. 

Joints  and  Ligaments  of  the  Lower  Bow  of  the  Carpus, 

The  Bones. — In  this  row  the  trapeziimi,  the  trapezoid,  the 
OS  magnum,  and  the  unciform  follow  one  another  in  order 
from  the  radial  to  the  ulnar  side.  By  their  united  superior 
articular  surfaces  they  are  adapted  to  the  united  inferior 
articular  surfaces  of  the  upper  row  (the  pisiform  bone  ex- 
cepted), and  thus  contribute  to  form  the  "  medio-carpal  arti- 
cidation,"  whereas  by  the  inferior  articular  surfaces  they  enter 
into  the  construction  of  the  carpo-metacarpal  joints. 

The  trapezium  by  its  internal  surface  articulates  with  the 
second  bone  of  this  row,  viz.,  the  trapezoid.  This  surface  is 
divided  by  a  horizontal  ridge  into  two  parts ;  one,  the  upper 
and  larger  portion,  is  concave  and  looks  inwards  and  backwards 
to  articulate  with  the  trapezoid ;  the  other  is  directed  down* 
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wards  and  inwards,  and  articulates  with  the  side  of  the  base  of 
the  second  metacarpal  bone.  The  external  surface  is  rough  and 
gives  attachment  to  the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  wrist. 

The  trapezoid  is  interposed  between  the  trapezium  and  os 
magnum,  articulating  with  the  former  by  its  external  and  with 
the  latter  by  its  internal  surface.  The  external  surface  is  convex, 
and  directed  outwards  and  forwards.  The  internal  surface  is 
concave  and  smooth  over  nearly  its  whole  extent  to  articulate 
with  the  OS  magnum,  but  near  the  dorsum  it  is  rough  for  the 
attachment  of  an  interosseous  ligament. 

The  08  magnum — the  central,  the  chief,  and  the  largest  bone 
in  the  carpus — ^presents  a  small  facet  on  its  outer  surface  for 
the  trapezoid,  and  a  large  one  on  its  internal  surface  for  the 
unciform.  The  external  surface,  in  addition  to  the  small  semi- 
circular facet  for  the  trapezoid,  which  is  situated  at  its  lower 
and  anterior  part,  has  above  and  behind  this  smooth  surface  a 
rough  depression  for  the  attachment  of  an  interosseous  ligament ; 
above  this  again,  a  rough  constriction,  forming  part  of  the  neck 
of  the  bone  ;  and  above  this  again,  the  outer  side  of  the  smooth 
facetted  head,  which  articulates  with  the  scaphoid. 

Thus  a  considerable  pai't  of  this  surface  projects  upwards 
beyond  the  line  of  the  trapezium  and  trapezoid,  and  so  fits  into 
the  hollow  formed  by  the  scaphoid  and  the  lunar. 

On  the  internal  surface,  besides  the  large  concave  articular 
surface  for  the  unciform,  which  extends  over  the  side  of  the 
head  as  well  as  the  neck  and  body  of  the  bone,  there  is  ante- 
riorly a  rough  depression  for  the  attachment  of  an  interos- 
seous ligament ;  this  rough  space  does  not  quite  reach  to  the 
dorsal,  but  extends  right  down  to  the  palmar  surface  of  the 
bone  in  correspondence  with  the  rough  portion  of  the  apposed 
surface  of  the  unciform. 

The  unciform  bone  presents  on  its  outer  side  an  irregularly 
shaped  articular  facet  for  the  os  magnum.  It  occupies  nearly 
the  whole  of  this  aspect  of  the  bone,  excepting  a  small  square, 
rough,  and  non-articular  portion  at  the  anterior  inferior  comer, 
where  an  interosseous  ligament  is  attached. 

The  Ligaments. — The  four  bones  of  this  row  are  united  to 
one  another  by  three  dorsal,  three  palmar,  and  two  interosseous 
ligaments. 

The  three  dorsal  ligaments  extend  transversely  and  connect 
the  trapezium  with  the  trapezoid,  the  trapezoid  with  the  os 
magnum,  and  the  os  magnum  with  the  unciform. 
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The  three  palmar  ligaments  are  stronger  than  the  dorsal,  and 
are  deeply  placed  beneath  the  mass  of  flexor  tendons  and  the 
anterior  annular  ligament  of  the  carpus.  They  liave  the  same 
relation  and  connexion  with  the  several  bones  on  their  anterior 
as  the  dorsal  ligaments  have  on  their  posterior  aspect 

The  two  interosseous  ligaments  are  situated  one  on  each  side 
of  the  08  magnum,  which  they  connect  with  the  trapezoid  on 
the  outer  and  with  the  unciform  on  the  inner  side.  That 
between  the  os  magnum  and  trapezoid  is  at  tached  to  the  apposed 
surfaces  near  their  dorsal,  ic,  i)08terior  aspect.  That  between 
the  unciform  and  os  magnum  is  attached  to  the  apposed  surfaces 
at  their  lower  and  anterior,  i,e,,  palmar  aspect 

like  all  articular  bony  surfaces  the  facets  on  these  carpal 
bones  which  play  upon  one  another  are  coated  with  a  layer  of 
articular  cartilage. 

The  SYNOVIAL  MEMBRANE,  like  that  between  the  bones  of  the 
first  row  of  the  carpus,  is  a  prolongation  of  the  membrane 
belonging  to  the  medio-carpal  joint. 

The  Media-carpal  Joint,  or 
The  Articvlaiion  of  the  Upper  with  the  Lower  Row  of 

the  Carpus, 

The  inferior  articular  surfaces  of  the  upper  row,  i.c.,  of  the 
scaphoid,  semilunar,  and  cuneiform  bones,  are  adapted  to  the 
superior  articular  surfaces  of  the  bones  of  the  second  row. 
The  line  of  this  articulation  is  concavo-convex  from  side  to  side ; 
thus  the  first  row  presents  a  wavy  surface  for  the  reception  of 
the  second.  The  outer  or  radial  part  of  the  first  row,  consisting 
of  the  scaphoid  alone,  is  convex,  and  bears  the  trapezium  and 
trapezoid.  Then  follows  a  large  transversely  elongated  socket, 
formed  by  the  deep  concavity  of  the  inner  part  of  the  scaphoid 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  semilunar  and  cuneiform,  into  which 
are  received  (1)  the  head  of  the  os  magnum,  which  articulates 
with  both  scaphoid  and  semilunar;  (2)  the  upper  and  outer 
angle  of  the  unciform,  which  articulates  with  the  semilunar  ; 
and  (3)  the  upper  convex  portion  of  the  internal  surface  of 
the  unciform,  which  articulates  with  the  external  and  concave 
portion  of  the  inferior  surface  of  the  cuneiform.  Thirdly,  the 
innermost  part  of  the  inferior  surface  of  the  cuneiform  bone 
is  convex  and  turned  a  little  backwards  to  fit  into  the  lower 
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The  three  palmar  ligaments  are  stronger  than  the  dorsal,  and 
are  deeply  placed  beneath  the  mass  of  flexor  tendons  and  the 
anterior  annular  ligament  of  the  carpus.  They  have  the  same 
relation  and  connexion  ydi\\  the  several  bones  on  their  anterior 
as  the  dorsal  ligaments  liave  on  their  posterior  aspect. 

The  two  interosseous  ligaments  are  situated  one  on  each  side 
of  the  OS  magnum,  which  they  connect  with  the  trapezoid  on 
the  outer  and  with  the  unciform  on  the  inner  side.  That 
between  the  os  magnum  and  trapezoid  is  a1  tached  to  the  apposed 
surfaces  near  their  dorsal,  i.e.,  j)osterior  aspect.  Tliat  between 
the  unciform  and  os  magnum  is  attached  to  the  apposed  surfaces 
at  their  lower  and  anterior,  i.e.,  palmar  aspect. 

Like  all  articular  bony  surfaces  the  facets  on  these  carpal 
bones  which  play  upon  one  another  are  coated  with  a  layer  of 
articular  cartilage. 

The  SYNOVIAL  MEMBRANE,  like  that  between  the  bones  of  the 
first  row  of  the  carpus,  is  a  prolongation  of  the  membrane 
belonging  to  the  medio-carpal  joint. 

The  Medio-carpal  Joint,  or 
The  ArticukUion  of  the  Upper  with  the  Lower  How  of 

the  Carpus. 

The  inferior  articular  surfaces  of  the  upper  row,  i.e.,  of  the 
scaphoid,  semilunar,  and  cuneiform  bones,  are  adapted  to  the 
superior  articular  surfaces  of  tlie  bones  of  the  second  row. 
The  line  of  tliis  articulation  is  concavo-convex  from  side  to  side ; 
thus  the  first  row  presents  a  wavy  surface  for  the  reception  of 
the  second.  Tlie  outer  or  radial  part  of  the  first  row,  consisting 
of  the  scaphoid  alone,  is  convex,  and  bears  the  trapezium  and 
trapezoid.  Then  follows  a  large  transversely  elongated  socket, 
formed  by  the  deep  concavity  of  the  inner  part  of  the  scaphoid 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  semilunar  and  cuneiform,  into  which 
are  received  (1)  the  head  of  the  os  magnum,  wliich  articulates 
with  both  scaphoid  and  semilunar;  (2)  the  upper  and  outer 
angle  of  the  unciform,  which  articulates  with  the  semilunar ; 
and  (3)  the  upper  convex  portion  of  the  internal  surface  of 
the  unciform,  which  articulates  with  the  external  and  concave 
portion  of  the  inferior  surface  of  the  cuneiform.  Thirdly,  the 
innermost  part  of  the  inferior  surface  of  the  cuneiform  bone 
is  convex  and  turned  a  little  backwards  to  fit  into  the  lower 
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portion  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  unciform  (which  it  quite 
overlaps  on  the  inner  border  of  the  carpus)  and  which  is  concave 
and  turned  a  little  forwards  to  receive  it.  The  line  of  this 
articulation  is  sometimes  described  as  having  the  course  of  the 
Roman  S  placed  horizontally  thus  CO,  a  resemblance  which 
is  by  no  means  strained,  as  can  be  seen  by  carrying  the  eye 
along  the  inferior  surfaces  of  the  upper  row  of  bones.  That 
part  of  the  articulation  where  the  first  row  forms  a  concavity 
or  socket  for  the  os  magnum  and  unciform,  viz.,  the  large 
central  portion,  has  somewhat  the  character  of  a  compound 
complex  ball-and-socket  joint;  the  other  portions,  that,  viz., 
where  the  scaphoid  supports  the  trapezium  and  trapezoid,  and 
that  of  the  innermost  part  between  cuneiform  and  unciform, 
are  typically  arthrodial,  and  consist  of  but  slightly  curved  or 
nearly  plane  surfaces. 

The  Ligaments. — The  articular  surfaces  are  covered  by  a 
thin  layer  of  cartilage,  and  are  held  in  apposition  by  the 
following  ligaments : — 

The  anterior,  or  palmar  medio-carpal  ligament,  which  is  of 
considerable  strength,  consists  of  fibres  most  of  which  radiate 
from  the  os  magnum  to  the  scaphoid,  lunar,  and  cuneiform  ; 
some  few  others,  however,  connect  the  trapezoid  and  the 
trapezium  with  the  scaphoid,  and  others  again  pass  between 
the  unciform  and  cuneiform.  It  is  covered  over  and  thickened 
by  a  quantity  of  fibrous  tissue  derived  from  the  sheaths  of 
the  flexor  tendons,  and  the  fibres  of  origin  of  the  small  muscles 
of  the  thumb  and  little  finger. 

The  posterior,  or  dorsal  medio-carpal  ligam,ent,  consists  of 
fibres  extending  obliquely  from  the  bones  of  the  upper  to  those 
of  the  lower  row.  It  is  stronger  on  the  ulnar  than  on  the 
radial  side,  but  not  so  strong  as  the  palmar  ligament. 

Transverse  Dorsal  Ligament, — ^An  additional  ligamentous 
band,  well-marked  and  often  of  considerable  strength,  which 
may  be  called  the  "  transverse  dorsal  ligament"  of  the  carpus, 
passes  across  the  head  of  the  os  magnum  from  the  back  of 
the  scaphoid  to  the  back  of  the  cuneiform  bone.  Besides 
binding  down  the  head  of  the  os  magnum,  it  serves  to  fix 
also  the  upper  and  outer  angle  of  the  imciform  in  the  socket 
formed  by  the  upper  row  of  bones.  This  is  one  of  the  liga- 
ments which  Cruveilhier  called  glenoid  ligaments,  but  in  front 
there  is  nothing  worthy  a  special  name. 
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osseous  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  carpus,  which  usually  inoscu- 
late with  the  posterior  carpal  branches  of  the  radial  and  ulnar. 
The  Nerves. — The  nerve  supply  is  derived  from — 

(1)  The  posterior  interosseous  nerve;  a  branch  of  the  great 
musculo-spiral  trunk,  through  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  all 
the  extensors  and  supinators  of  the  forearm  and  hand,  as  well 
as  the  skin  over  the  back  of  the  carpus,  metacarpus,  and  pha- 
langes are  supplied.  The  posterior  interosseous  terminates  on 
the  back  of  the  carpus  in  a  ganglion,  from  which  filaments 
pass  off  to  the  adjoining  ligaments  and  articulations. 

(2)  The  median  nerve  supplies  a  few  filaments  to  the  radial 
side  of  the  joint. 

(3)  The  ulnar  by  its  deep  branch  supplies  those  on  the 
ulnar  side  of  the  third  interosseous  space. 

The  Muscles. — Besides  the  muscles  which  pass  over  the 
front  and  back  of  the  carpus  to  reach  the  phalanges  oi*  the  bases 
of  the  metacarpal  bones,  there  are  in  connexion  with  the  carpal 
bones  and  their  ligaments  the  small  muscles  of  the  thumb 
and  little  finger.  Thus,  taking  the  several  bones  in  order,  the 
following  muscles  are  attachad  to  them : — 

The  scaphoid,  semilunar,  and  cuneiform  usually  have  no 
muscle  connected  with  them. 

The  PISIFORM  gives  insertion  to  the  jlexor  carpi  vlnaris,  and 
origin  to  the  abductor  minimi  digiti. 

The  TRAPEZIUM,  by  its  oblique  ridge  on  the  palmar  aspect, 
gives  origin  to  the  opponens,  abductor,  and  flexor  hrevis  pollids. 
The  opponens  (i.e.,  the  flexor  ossis  metacarpi)  pollicis  and  the 
abductor  pollicis  are  attached,  the  former  to  the  trapeziimi,  and 
the  latter  to  the  trapezium  and  sometimes  to  the  scaphoid  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  attachment  of  the  annular  ligament,  as  well  as 
to  the  superficial  aspect  of  that  ligament  itself.  The  flexor 
brevis  pollicis,  by  its  outer,  t.e.,  its  superficial  head,  is  attached 
to  the  trapezium  on  the  inner  side  of  the  tendon  of  the  flexor 
carpi  radialis  and  to  the  anterior  edge,  as  well  as  the  palmar 
surface  of  the  annular  ligament. 

The  TRAPEZOID  gives  origin  to  the  deep  or  inner  part  of  the 
flexor  hrevis  pollicis. 

The  OS  MAGNUM  gives  origin  to  the  deep  or  inner  part  of  the 
flexor  hrevis  pollicis. 

The   UNCIFORM,  by  the  lower  border  of  its  process,  gives 
origin  to  the  opponens  and  flexor  hrevis  minimi  digiti. 
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and  (2)  into  the  palmar  surface  of  the  tubercle  and  the  ridge 
on  the  palmar  surface  of  the  scaphoid,  as  well  as  into  the 
superior  and  inner  angle  of  the  trapezium  and  the  palmar 
surface  of  the  trapezoid.  Between  these  two  sets  of  outer 
attachments  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis  passes, 
being  covered  over  by  the  fibres  which  reach  to  the  outer 
points  of  the  bones,  and  being  separated  by  the  inner  set 
from  the  canal  or  subway  common  to  the  flexor  tendons  of  the 
fingers,  the  median  nerve,  and  long  flexor  of  the  thumb. 

From  an  examination  of  these  attachments,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  various  bones  of  the  carpus  are  not  only  braced 
together  transversely,  but  also  that  the  extremities  of  the  wavy 
line  of  the  intercarpal  ai-ticulation  are  held  together  firmly  by 
this  anterior  annular  ligament.  Thus  the  unciform  is  bound 
to  the  base  of  the  pisiform,  and,  through  the  anterior  fasciculus 
of  the  internal  lateral  ligament,  to  the  styloid  process  of  the 
ulna;  whilst  on  the  radial  side,  not  only  are  the  trapezium 
and  the  trapezoid  held  in  union,  but  these  two  bones  of  the 
second  tow  are  braced  by  strong  and  numerous  fibres  to  the 
scaphoid.  This  compensates  for  the  weakness  of  parts  of  the 
anterior  carpal  ligament,  which  consists,  as  has  been  described 
above,  for  the  most  part  of  fibres  which  bind  the  os  magnum 
to  the  three  bones  of  the  first  row  of  the  carpus,  leaving  in 
great  degree  the  trapezium,  trapezoid,  and  unciform  to  be 
securely  connected  with  the  bones  above  by  means  of  this 
anterior  annular  ligament. 

The  Arteries. — It  would  be  alike  tedious  and  useless  to 
take  each  of  the  carpal  articulations  separately,  and  describe 
in  detail  the  arterial  and  nerve  supplies  to  them;  nor  is  it 
possible  to  enumerate  the  muscles  in  connexion  with  or  moving 
each  separate  joint,  as  their  action  aflects  several,  if  not  all,  the 
joints  simultaneously.  It  will  be  sufiicient  therefore  to  refer 
to  the  arterial,  nerve,  and  muscular  supply  of  these  joints 
collectively.     Blood  is  conveyed  to  them  through — 

1.  The  anterior  and  posterior  carpal  branches  of  the  radial 
artery. 

2.  The  anterior  and  posterior  branches  of  the  ulnar  artery. 

3.  The  carpal  branch  of  the  anterior  interosseous  on  their 
palmar  aspect. 

4.  The  recurrent  carpal  branch  of  the  deep  palmar  arch. 

6.  The  terminal  twigs  of  both  the  anterior  and  posterior  inter* 
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osseous  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  carpus,  which  usually  inoscu- 
late with  the  posterior  carpal  branches  of  tlie  radial  and  ulnar. 
The  Nerves. — The  nerve  supply  is  derived  from — 

(1)  The  posterior  interosseous  nerve;  a  branch  of  the  great 
musculo-spiral  trunk,  through  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  all 
the  extensors  and  supinators  of  the  forearm  and  hand,  as  well 
as  the  skin  over  the  back  of  the  carpus,  metacarpus,  and  pha- 
langes are  supplied.  The  posterior  interosseous  terminates  on 
the  back  of  the  carpus  in  a  ganglion,  from  which  filaments 
pass  off  to  the  adjoining  ligaments  and  articulations. 

(2)  The  median  nerve  supplies  a  few  filaments  to  the  radial 
side  of  the  joint. 

(3)  The  ulnar  by  its  deep  branch  supplies  those  on  the 
ulnar  side  of  the  third  interosseous  space. 

The  Muscles. — Besides  the  muscles  which  pass  over  the 
front  and  back  of  the  carpus  to  reach  the  phalanges  oi*  the  bases 
of  the  metacarpal  bones,  there  are  in  connexion  with  the  carpal 
bones  and  their  ligaments  the  small  muscles  of  the  thumb 
and  little  finger.  Thus,  taking  the  several  bones  in  order,  the 
following  muscles  are  attachad  to  them  : — 

The  scaphoid,  semilunar,  and  cuneiform  usually  have  no 
muscle  connected  with  them. 

The  PISIFORM  gives  insertion  to  the  jlcxor  carpi  idnaris,  and 
origin  to  the  abductor  minimi  digiti. 

The  TRAPEZIUM,  by  its  oblique  ridge  on  the  palmar  aspect, 
gives  origin  to  the  opponenSy  abductor,  and  flexor  brevis  polling 
The  opponens  (i.e.,  the  flexor  ossis  metacarpi)  pollicis  and  the 
abductor  pollicis  are  attached,  the  former  to  the  trapezium,  and 
the  latter  to  the  trapezium  and  sometimes  to  the  scaphoid  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  attachment  of  the  annular  ligament,  as  well  as 
to  the  superficial  aspect  of  that  ligament  itself.  The  flexor 
breads  pollicis,  by  its  outer,  i.e,,  its  superficial  head,  is  attached 
to  the  trapezium  on  the  inner  side  of  the  tendon  of  the  flexor 
carpi  radialis  and  to  the  anterior  edge,  as  well  as  the  palmar 
surface  of  the  annular  ligament. 

The  TRAPEZOID  gives  origin  to  the  deep  or  inner  part  of  the 
fleaxyr  brevis  pollicis. 

The  OS  MAGNUM  gives  origin  to  the  deep  or  inner  part  of  the 
flexor  brevis  pollicis. 

The  UNCIFORM,  by  the  lower  border  of  its  process,  gives 
origin  to  the  opponens  and  fl^exor  brevis  minimi  digiti. 
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The  actions  of  these  several  muscles  are  sufl&ciently  indi- 
cated by  their  names.  Though  arising  from  the  carpal  bones 
and  their  palmar  ligaments,  they  can  in  no  appreciable  sense 
act  upon  the  carpal  or  medio-carpal  articulations. 

The  Movements. — Movements  of  the  carpal  articulations 
between  bones  of  the  same  row  are  very  limited  indeed,  and 
consist  only  of  slight  gliding  one  upon  the  other.  Yet  these 
gliding  movements,  slight  as  they  are,  give  sufficient  elas- 
ticity to  the  carpus  to  break  the  jars  and  shocks  which  result 
from  blows  or  falls  upon  the  hand.  The  movements  of  one  row 
of  bones  upon  the  other,  at  the  medio-carpal  articulation,  are 
much  more  extensive,  especially  in  the  direction  of  flexion 
and  extension,  so  that  the  hand  enjoys  a  greater  range  of  these 
movements  than  is  permitted  at  the  wrist-joint  alone.  In 
the  wrist-joint  extension  is  more  free  than  flexion,  owing  to 
the  greater  extent  of  the  articular  surface  upon  the  dorsal 
than  upon  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  scaphoid,  lunar,  and  cunei- 
form bones.  But  this  limitation  of  flexion  is  compensated  for 
by  the  greater  freedom  of  flexion  than  of  extension  at  the 
medio-carpal  joint,  and  by  the  flexion  permitted  at  the  carpo- 
metacarpal joint,  so  that  on  the  whole  the  degree  of  flexion  of 
the  hand  is  greater  than  that  of  extension. 

Flexion  and  extension  are  not  the  only  movements  which 
are  permitted  at  this  joint.  A  slight  amoimt  of  lateral  motion, 
ie.,  abduction  and  adduction,  accompanied  with  a  limited  degree 
of  rotation,  takes  place.  This  rotation  of  the  hand  consists  in 
a  rotation  of  the  head  of  the  os  magnum,  and  of  the  superior 
and  outer  angle  of  the  unciform  in  the  socket  formed  by  the 
three  bones  of  the  upper  row,  and  in  a  gliding  forwards  and 
backwards  of  the  trapezium  and  trapezoid  upon  the  scaphoid. 

In  addition  to  the  ligaments,  the  wavy  outline  of  the  arti- 
cular surfaces,  and  the  extent  and  variety  of  shape  of  the 
apposed  facets,  render  this  joint  very  secure.  Thus  dislocation 
of  the  second  row  forwards  is  prevented  by  the  trapezium  and 
trapezoid  resting  on  the  posterior,  i.e.,  dorsal  aspect  of  the 
scaphoid,  and  by  the  cuneiform  winding  forwards  towards  the 
anterior  side  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  unciform ;  and  dis- 
location of  this  same*row  backwards  is  resisted  by  the  forward 
and  downwards  inclination  of  the  socket  of  the  scaphoid,  lunar, 
and  cuneiform,  which  receives  the  os  magnum  and  unciform. 

The  movements  at  the  medio-carpal  joint  are  produced  in 
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separating  it  from  the  outer  facet.  It  is  convex  for  a  short 
space  posteriorly,  concave  in  chief  part  and  anteriorly;  it 
articulates  with  the  third  metacarpal  bone.  The  outer  facet  is 
also  of  large  size ;  it  is  concave,  and  inclined  a  little  outwards, 
and  articulates  with  the  second  metacarpal  bone.  The  inner 
facet  is  not  larger  than  a  melon  seed,  is  situated  at  the  dorsal 
comer  of  the  surface,  is  inclined  a  little  inwards,  and  articulates 
with  the  fourth  metacarpal  bone. 

The  unciform,  by  its  inf^or  surface,  articulates  with  two, 
viz.,  the  fourth  and  fifth,  metacarpal  bones,  and  for  this  reason 
is  divided  by  an  antero-posterior  ridge  into  two  facets  of  nearly 
equal  size,  each  of  which  is  concave  from  before  backwards. 
The  auUer  looks  directly  downwards,  and  receives  the  fourth 
metacarpal  bone ;  the  inner,  often  a  little  larger  than  the  outer, 
and  convex  from  side  to  side,  inclines  a  little  inwards  to 
articulate  with  the  fifth  metacarpal  bone. 

The  Metacarpal  Bones, — The  superior  or  carpal  extremity,  i^., 
the  base  of  each  of  these  bones,  has  five  surfaces,  and  is 
expanded.  Somewhat  cuneiform,  it  is  wider  at  the  dorsimi 
than  in  front.  By  its  superior  surface  it  articidates  with  the 
carpus;  its  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  are  rough  and 
uneven,  for  the  attachment  of  ligaments;  its  internal  and 
external  surfaces  are  either  free,  or  facetted  to  articulate  with 
one  another. 

The  second  metacarpal  hone  is  at  its  carpal  end  prolonged 
upwards  internally,  and  its  terminal  or  superior  surface  is 
divided  into  three  facets  for  as  many  carpal  bones.  The  outer 
is  a  flat  square-shaped  surface,  situated  near  the  dorsimi,  and 
inclined  outwards  and  forwards  for  the  trapezium ;  the  inner 
is  narrow,  and  inclined  inwards  for  the  os  magnum ;  whilst  the 
middle  one,  the  largest,  articulates  with  the  trapezoid. 

The  third  metacarpal  hone  is  prolonged  upwai'ds  externally, 
and  sometimes  reaches  far  enough  to  articulate  with  the  posterior 
and  internal  angle  of  the  trapezoid,  notwithstanding  the 
second  articulates  with  the  os  magnimi  at  the  palmar  aspect  and 
for  some  distance  backwards,  towards  the  dorsum.  By  itS  terminal 
carpal  surface  it  articulates  with  the  middle  facet  on  the  inferior 
surface  of  the  os  magnum. 

ThQ  fourth  metacarpal  hone  presents  on  its  terminal  carpal 
surface  two  very  unequal  facets ;  one,  situated  externally  and 
close  to  the  dorsum,  articulates  with  the  minute  internal  facet 
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on  the  inferior  surface  of  the  os  magnum ;  the  other  is  large, 
and  articulates  with  the  unciform. 

The  fifth  Taetacarpcd  bone  has  a  nearly  square-shaped 
articular  surface,  convex  from  dorsum  to  palm,  and  concave 
from  side  to  side,  and  directed  a  little  outwards  for  articulation 
with  the  innermost  facet  on  the  inferior  surface  of  the 
unciform. 

The  line  of  the  carpo-metacarpal  joint  of  the  fingers  is 
nearly  plane,  but  has  a  slight  convexity  downwards  or  towards 
the  metacarpus.  The  base  of  the  second  bone,  i.e,,  of  the 
metacarpal  of  the  index-finger,  is  firmly  locked  in  its  position 
owing  to  the  projection  downwards  of  the  inner  inferior  angle 
of  the  trapezium,  and  upwards  of  the  outer  angle  of  the  base  of 
the  third  metacarpal  bone.  In  this  respect  it  resembles  the 
second  metatarsal  bone  of  the  foot. 

The  fifth  metacarpal  bone  is  set  o£f  at  a  slight  angle  from 
the  other  three,  and  like  the  bone  of  the  thumb  (the  first)  its 
base  is  concavo-convex,  so  that  it  enjoys  the  same  kind  of 
movements,  but  more  limited  in  degree.  The  base  of  the 
third  bone  is  also  very  securely  fixed  by  the  upward  pro- 
jection of  the  outer  side  of  its  base  into  an  angle  formed  by 
the  trapezoid  and  os  magnum. 

The  Ligaments. — Dorsal,  palmar,  and  interosseous  ligaments 
connect  the  bones  of  the  carpus  with  the  metacarpus. 

Tfie  Dorsal  Ligaments. — Three  dorsal  ligaments  pass  to  the 
second  bone ;  one  from  each  of  the  carpal  bones,  with  which 
it  articulates — ^viz.,  trapezium,  trapezoid,  and  os  magnum. 
Two  dorsal  bands  pass  from  the  os  magnum  to  the  third  meta- 
carpal bone.  Two  dorsal  ligaments  extend  from  the  fourth 
metacarpal  bone  to  the  carpus — ^viz.,  one  to  the  os  magnum, 
and  the  other  to  the  unciform.  Sometimes  only  a  single  dorsal 
ligament  attaches  this  bone  to  the  carpus,  and  that  passes  from 
the  unciform.  The  fifth  has  a  single  ligament,  and  that 
connects  it  with  the  unciform. 

The  Palmar  Ligaments, — A  strong  ligamentous  band  connects 
the  second  metacarpal  bone  with  the  trapezium,  internal  to  the 
ridge  for  the  annular  ligament.  It  is  covered  by  the  sheath  of 
the  flexor  carpi  radialis. 

Three  ligamentous  bands  connect  the  third  bone  of  the 
metacarpus  with  the  carpus ;  one  extends  obliquely  outwards 
to  the  trapezium,  a  middle  one  passes  vertically  upwards  to  the 
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OS  magnum,  and  an  internal  band  passes  over  the  carpal  end 
of  the  fourth  metacarpal  bone  and  its  ligament,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  unciform  and  the  fifth  metacarpal  bone. 

One  ligament  connects  the  fourth  metacarpal  bone  with  the 
unciform. 

One  ligament,  and  that  a  feeble  one,  connects  the  fifth  bone 
with  the  unciform ;  fibres  extend  all  around  the  inner  aspect 
of  this  articulation  from  dorsal  to  palmar  surface.  It  is  further 
strengthened  on  the  palmar  aspect  by  the  ligamentous  or 
rather  tendinous  fibres  (flexor  carpi  ulnaris)  prolonged  from  the 
pisiform  bone  to  it^  and  by  the  strong  inner  slip  of  the  ligament 
of  the  third  metacarpal  bone ;  and  on  the  dorsal  aspect,  by  the 
tendon  of  the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris. 

The  IrUerosseotbs  Idgamentj — This  is  limited  to  one  part  of 
the  articulation,  and  intervenes  between  the  two  inner  meta- 
carpal bones  and  the  third  metacarpal  It  consists  of  short 
sti'ong  fibres,  connecting  together  the  contiguous  angles  of  the 
unciform  and  os  magnum,  and  the  fourth  and  third  metacarpal 
bones  towards  their  palmar  aspect. 

Besides  the  above  ligaments,  there  is  a  short  but  thick  and 
strong  ligament  connecting  the  edge  of  the  trapezium  with  the 
outer  border  of  the  base  of  the  second  metacarpal  bone.  It  is 
especially  thick  immediately  below  the  facet  on  the  trapezium 
for  the  second  bone.  It  helps  to  separate  the  carpo-metacarpal 
joint  of  the  thumb  from  the  common  carpo-metacarpal  articu- 
lation, and  serves  to  close  in  the  radial  side  of  the  common 
carpo-metacarpal  joint  itself. 

The  SYNOVIAL  MEMBRANE  is  a  continuation  of  that  of  tiie 
medio-carpal  and  small  carpal  articulations.  Occasionally 
there  is  a  separate  membrane  for  that  part  of  the  carpo-meta- 
carpal joint  formed  by  the  unciform  and  the  two  inner  meta- 
carpal bones.  The  joint  between  the  fourth  metacarpal  bone 
and  the  os  magnum  is  lined  by  the  general  synovial  membrane. 
This  is  important  surgically,  as  it  shows  the  danger  to  the 
whole  carpal  synovial  sac  of  interfering  with  the  base  of  the 
fourth  bone. 

The  Muscles. — The  muscles  in  connexion  with  this  articu- 
lation, besides  the  flexors  of  the  fingers  which  pass  over  them 
to  their  insertion  into  the  phalanges,  are  the  flexors  and 
extensors  of  the  carpus,  and  the  following  small  muscles  of  the 
thumb  and  little  fijiger  : — 

1.  The  deep  portion  of  the  flexor  brevis  pollicis  arises  partly 
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from  the  base  of  the  third  metacarpal  bone,  as  well  as  from 
the  palmar  surface  of  the  os  magnum  and  the  trapezoid. 

2.  The  adductor  polUcis  arises  from  the  carpal  extremity,  as 
well  as  from  the  whole  length  of  the  shaft  of  the  third  meta- 
carpal bone,  on  its  palmar  aspect. 

3.  The  opponens  minimi  digiti  is  inserted  into  the  whole 
length  of  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  fifth  metacarpal  bone. 

Both  the  other  small  muscles  of  the  little  finger,  the  abductor 
and  flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti,  pass  over  the  joint,  and  in-, 
directly  act  upon  it,  though  they  are  not  attached  to  a  meta- 
carpal bone.  The  latter  arises  from  one  of  the  bones  of  th^ 
carpo-metacarpal  articulation,  viz.,  the  unciform.  The  abductor 
arises  from  the  pisiform. 

The  interossei  muscles  are  also  connected  with  the  meta- 
carpus, but  have  no  relation  to  this  articulation. 

Of  the  muscles  which  have  a  direct  action  on  the  articu- 
lation : — 

(a)  The  flexor  carpi  radialis  is  iiserted  into  the  baae  of  the 
second  and  third,  i,e,,  metacarpal  bones  of  the  index  and 
middle  finger, 

(b)  The  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  into  the  base  of  the  metacarpal 
bone  of  the  little  finger,  as  well  as  into  the  pisiform  bone, 

(c)  The  extensor  carpi  radialis  longior  is  inserted  into  the 
dorsal  aspect  of  the  base  of  the  second  metacarpal  bone  on 
its  radial  side, 

(d)  The  extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior  into  the  dorsal 
aspect  of  the  carpal  end  of  the  third  metacarpal  bone  on  its 
radial  side, 

(e)  The  extensor  carpi  ulnaris  into  the  base  of  the  meta- 
carpal bone  of  the  fifth,  or  little  finger,  on  its  dorsal  aspect. 

Thus  it  will  be  observed  that  the  bone  of  the  ring-finger  only 
is  without  either  flexor  or  extensor  tendon ;  that  the  middle 
finger  bone  has  the  short  radial  extensor,  but  no  flexor ;  and 
that  the  index  and  little  fingers  are  each  provided  with  both  a 
flexor  and  extensor  muscle.  The  muscles,  though  acting  most 
freely  upon  those  parts  at  which  they  are  attached,  yet  act  upon 
the  whole  carpo-metacarpal  joint,  owing  to  the  intimate  union  of 
the  bases  of  the  four  metacarpal  bones  with  one  another.  After 
producing  their  efifect  on  this  joint,  they  continue  in  action  to 
move,  first  the  medio-carpal,  and  second  the  radio-carpal, 
articulations.  The  opponens  minimi  digiti  acts  directly  on 
the  carpo-metacarpal  joint  of   the  little   finger,  making  this 
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truss  Inr  liijc  Z7*.«nse  .c  ^^  xzKif'.cz.  :«:or,  vhich  limits  its 
fl^taur.c  Tb?  IdCffinl  svio.n  lijnrarif  ibR-  xilnar  side  is  checked 
}/j  iijs  ^ztjcjx  j^'-^^"  ''|g*-^r^-:..rx  ciurl  vhkh  nnites  it  to  the 
Itti^  *A  *lt:  '±^ri  =>rt;*.urtiil  :«.or  :  xati  by  the  strong  trans- 
r^^ervir   h^kiuaox  *i.   xIk  brd^is   oc   tbe   levies,   to  be   presently 

Tfa^  WfXirm  of  iLie  siro:>c*i  anil  ihini  and  fourth  metacarpal 
hfmtok  is  very  limiUrd  indeied,  et^p^cially  th^t  of  the  middle  and 
fixiii  hiiis^rs,  Uj  which  no  long  A^jlc^  muscle  is  attached.  It 
anuiiMtn  alm^jc^t  entirely  of  slight  forward  and  backward  gliding 
tWfWtnufzutA  of  the  metacarpal  on  the  earj«al  bones,  i.e.,  of  flexion 
au/l  exterwioiL  These  movements  are  produced  by  the  same 
Uini¥:\tih,  and  in  the  same  way,  as  the  flexion  and  extension  at 
thu  iwAuf-  and  radio-carpal  joints,  i>.,  directly  by  the  muscles 
iiiiM;rt«;d  into  the  Ijases  of  the  metacar|>al  bones,  and  indirectly 
throu;4h  the  muscles  inserted  into  the  phalanges.  Owing  to 
th<;  clone  connexion  of  the  bases  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  the 
contraction  of  the  flexor  and  extensor  carpi  muscles  affects  the 
wholii  carjio-metacarpal  articulation  by  their  actions  upon  the 
particular  Ixines  into  which  they  are  inserted. 

AUhiction  and  ad(hiction  of  the  four  metacarpal  bones  toge- 
ther nmy  Ih)  spoken  of  in  the  same  way  as  abduction  and 
addiK^tion  of  the  wrist,  t>.,  abduction  as  lateral  movement 
towunlM  the  radial  side,  adduction  as  lateral  movement  towards 
the  ulnar  Hidu.  This  is  not  what  is  meant  by  abduction  and 
adduction  of  the  fin;rerH,  which  is  from  and  to  the  middle  line 
of  the  hand  throu^^h  the  middle  finger. 

Abduction  is  prevented  by  the  locking  or  impaction  of  the 
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second  bone  against  the  inner  siirface  of  the  trapezium,  and 
the  flexor  and  extensor  carpi  radialis  restore  the.  metacarpus 
after  it  has  been  moved  towards  the  ulna,  t.e.,  adducted  by 
the  flexor  and  extensor  carpi  ulnaris* 

Adduction  is  permitted  to  a  moderate  degree,  and  is  favoiired 
by  the  inward  and  iipward  slope  given  to  the  unciform  and 
fifth  metacarpal  bones. 

Besides  these  angular  movements,  a  slight  amount  of  shifting 
or  gliding  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  metacarpal  bones  takes  place 
at  this  joint,  when  the  concavity  which  they  present  towards 
the  palm  is  increased,  as  in  deepening  the  hollow  of  the 
hand  to  form  the  "  cup  of  Diogenes."  This  efifect  is  produced 
by  the  simultaneous  action  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and 
opponens  minimi  digiti,  acting  on  the  fifth  bone,  whilst  the 
flexor  carpi  radialis  pulls  forwards  and  steadies  the  radial  side 
of  the  metacarpus. 

The  movements  necessary  for  the  formation  of  "  Diogenes' 
cup"  are  complex,  and  involve  many  muscles ;  for  whilst  the 
metacarpus  and  the  first  phalanges  have  to  be  slightly  bent, 
and  the  thiimb  and  little  and  ring  fingers  arched  towards  the 
centre  of  the  hand,  the  phalanges  must  be  kept  extended  upon 
each  other  in  order  to  make  the  "  cup"  complete ;  the  depth  of 
which  varies  inversely  with  the  flexion  of  those  bones.  The 
interossei  and  lumbricales,  therefore,  must  be  in  action.  The 
degree  of  flexion  or  extension,  at  the  wrist  is  indifierent  to  its 
formation. 

The  Carpo-Tnetacarpal  JovnJt  of  the  ThuTrib, 

CloMy  Diarthroeis.  SubdAvitwn^  Arthrodia. 

The  divergence  of  the  first  metacarpal  bone  from  the  line  of 
direction  of  the  other  foiir  contrasts  very  strongly  with  what  is 
found  to  be  the  case  in  the  foot,  and  is  the  great  peculiarity 
which  characterises  the  hand.  When  the  hand  is  fully  ex- 
tended, the  angle  which  the  thumb  forms  with  the  vertical  line 
through  the  middle  finger  is  between  50**  and  55°.  To  this 
divergence  of  the  thumb  is  due  the  facility  of  opposing  it  to 
each  and  all  the  fingers,  and  the  great  power  of  the  hand  as 
an  organ  of  prehension  and  of  varied  usefulness. 

The  length  of  the  thumb  in  man  distinguishes  his  hand  from 
that  of  the  quadrumanous  animal,  in  which  the  short  weak 
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thumb  barely  reaches  to  the  level  of  the  head  of  the  meta- 
carpal bone  of  the  forefinger. 

The  chief  feature  which  distinguishes  this  joint  from  the 
other  carpo-met^cai^al  articulations,  from  which  it  is  quite 
detached,  is  its  great  mobility.  In  many  respects  it  resembles 
the  stemo-clavicular  joint ;  but  there  is  this  difference — that 
the  articular  surfaces  of  the  two  bones  are  more  equal  in  size, 
and  more  evenly  adjusted  to  one  another,  and  there  is  no  fibro- 
cartilage  separating  them.  The  bones  are  the  trapezium  and 
the  first  metacarpal 

The  trapezium,  which  is  situated  to  the  radial  side,  and  pro- 
jects a  little  in  advance  of  the  other  bones  in  the  second  row 
of  the  carpus,  presents  on  its  external  and  inferior  aspect  a 
large  articular  surface  for  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb. 
This  facet  is  oval  in  shape,  with  its  long  axis  obliquely  trans- 
verse, in  which  direction  it  is  concave  ;  from  before  backwards 
it  is  convex. 

The  first  metacarpal  hone  is  the  shortest  and  thickest  of  all, 
is  placed  on  a  plane  anterior  to  the  other  four,  and  is  so 
inclined  that  its  palmar  surface  looks  somewhat  inwards  to- 
wards the  median  line  of  the  hand.  Owing  to  its  divergence 
from  the  other  four  bones,  the  space  between  it  and  the  second 
metacarpal  bone  is  larger  and  more  distinctly  triangular.  Its 
carpal  extremity  has  not  the  wedge  sliape  of  the  succeeding 
three  bones,  and  is  rather  wider  on  the  palmar  than  the  dorsal 
aspect.  Its  articular  facet  for  the  trapeziimi  occupies  the 
whole  of  its  superior  terminal  surface,  and  is  concave  from 
behind  forwards,  and  convex  from  side  to  side,  just  the  con- 
verse of  the  facet  on  the  trapezium  to  which  it  is  adapted,  and 
on  which  it  moves  freely.  It  has  no  lateral  articular  facets, 
being  separated  by  a  distinct  interval  from  the  base  of  the 
second  metacarpal  bone ;  but  on  its  outer  side  it  presents  a 
rough  tubercle  nearer  the  palmar  than  the  dorsal  aspect  for 
the  insertion  of  the  extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis. 

The  Ligaments. — The  ligamentous  apparatus  of  this  joint 
consists  of  a  capsule,  the  fibres  of  which  are  thicker  and  more 
numerous  in  the  situations  at  which  there  is  the  greatest 
strain.  The  bundles  or  bands  of  fibres  of  which  this  capsule 
is  formed  pass  from  the  trapeziimi  around  the  margin  of  the 
saddle-shaped  articular  facet  for  the  thumb  to  the  sides, 
dorsimi,  and  palmar  surface  of  the  carpal  end  of  the  first  meta- 
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carpal  bone.  They  are  stronger  upon  the  dorsal  than  on  the 
palmar  surface,  for  here  the  joint  is  less  protected  by  muscles 
than  elsewhere.  They  are  not  tense  enough  to  hold  the  bones 
in  close  contact,  so  that  whilst  they  restrict  they  do  not  pre- 
vent motion  in  any  direction.  Some  anatomists  have  described 
this  capsule  as  made  up  of  four  separate  ligaments — viz.,  dorsal, 
palmar,  and  external  and  internal  laleral — but  this  is  quite 
unnecessary.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  the  dorsal  band 
is  stronger  than  the  palmar,  and  limits  flexion  (in  this  con- 
clusion I  agree  with  Weitbrecht,  and  dissent  from  Cruveilhier) 
whilst  the  palmar  limits  extension ;  that  the  internal  lateral 
is  stronger  than  the  external  to  limit  abduction,  whilst  the 
extemai  lateral  ligament  limits  adduction  of  the  thumb. 

The  SYNOVIAL  MEMBRANE  of  this  joint  is  lax,  like  the  capsule, 
and  is  quite  distinct  from  the  general  synovial  membrane  of 
the  carpal  and  carpo-metacarpal  articulations. 

The  Muscles. — There  are  several  muscles  to  be  considered 
as  acting  on  tliis  joint,  and  yet  only  three  are  attached 
to  the  first  metacarpal  bone ;  these  are  the  (1)  extensor  ossis 
metacarpi  pollicis,  inserted  into  the  outer  or  radial  side  of  its 
base.  (2)  The  opponens  (or  flexor  ossis  metacarpi)  pollicis, 
inserted  into  the  whole  length  of  the  metacarpal  bone  on  its 
radial  side ;  and  (3)  the  abductor  indicis,  which  arises  from 
the  upper  half  of  the  ulnar  border  of  the  first  metacarpal  bone, 
and  from  the  os  trapezium. 

The  trapezium  gives  origin  to  the  abductor  and  opponens 
and  flexor  brevis  pollicis,  as  well  as  to  the  abductor  indicis. 
All  the  muscles,  however,  which  are  attached  to  the  phalanges 
of  the  thumb  move  also  the  metacarpal  bone ;  for  it  is  a  rule, 
that  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  joints  that  a  muscle  passes 
over,  its  offices  must  be  more  numerous ;  thus,  e,g,,  the  flexor 
profundus  digitorum  not  only  moves  the  third  phalanx  on 
the  second,  the  second  on  the  first,  and  these  again  on  the 
metacarpal  bone,  but  it  likewise  flexes  the  carpo-metacarpal, 
medio-carpal,  and  radio-carpal  articulations ;  whilst  the  flexor 
sublimis,  which  bends  the  second  joint  of  the  finger  on  the 
first,  and  the  first  on  the  metacarpal  bone,  flexes  all  the  other 
transverse  carpal  joints,  including  the  wrist,  and  even  bends 
the  forearm  on  the  arm  at  the  elbow. 

Bearing  this  law  in  mind  then,  and  remembering  that  a 
muscle  acts  primarily  upon  the  joint  formed  by  the  bone  into 
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which  it  is  inserted,  and  secondarily  upon  the  joints  above  it, 
t.e.,  nearer  to  its  origin,  we  may  group  the  muscles  which  act 
upon  the  carpo-metacarpal  joint  of  the  thumb  as  flexors, 
extensors,  abductgrs,  and  adductors. 

Flexors, — ^The  opponens  (flexor  ossis  metacarpi)  pollicis  acts 
directly  upon  the  metacarpal  bone,  drawing  it  forwards  at  the 
same  time  that  it  abducts. 

The  flexor  brevis  pollicis  acts  directly  on  the  first  phalanx, 
to  draw  it  towards  the  palm. 

The'  flexor  longus  pollicis  acts  primarily  upon  the  terminal 
phalanx. 

The  abductor  pollicis  acts  primarily  upon  the  first  phalanx. 

The  adductor  pollicis  acts  primarily  upon  the  first  phalanx,' 
and  adducts  while  it  flexes. 

EactensoTs, — The  extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis  acts  di- 
rectly upon  the  metacarpal  bone,  and  abducts  chiefly,  though 
it  extends,  i.e.,  draws  backwards,  the  bone  at  the  same  time. 

The  extensor  primi  intemodii  pollicis  acts,  as  its  name 
indicates,  primarily  on  the  first  phalanx,  and  abducts  at  the 
same  time  it  draws  backwards  the  thumb. 

The  extensor  secundi  intemodii  pollicis  acts  primarily  on 
the  terminal  phalanx,  and  is  an  adductor  as  well  as  an 
extensor. 

Abductors. — The  extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis,  the  ex- 
tensor primi  intemodii  pollicis,  abduct  and  draw  backwards  at 
the  same  time.  Tlie  abductor  and  opponens  pollicis  abduct  and 
draw  forwards  at  the  same  time. 

Adductors. — Tlie  adductor  and  inner  portion  of  the  flexor 
brevis  pollicis  adduct  and  draw  forwards  at  the  same  time. 
The  abductor  indicis,  when  its  action  on  the  index-finger  is  pre- 
vented, adducts  the  thumb  by  pulling  on  the  metacarpal  bone. 
The  extensor  secundi  intemodii  pollicis  is  also  an  adductor. 

The  Movements. — The  motion  of  this  joint  is  regulated  by 
the  shape  of  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  trapezium  and  first 
metacarpal  bone  more  than  by  its  ligaments.  It  consists  of 
flexion,  extension,  abduction,  and  adduction,  i.e.,  of  forward,  back- 
ward, outward,  and  inward  movements  respectively,  and  of 
circumduction,  but  no  rotation.  In  flexion  and  extension  the 
,  metacarpal  bone  slides  to  and  fro  upon  the  trapezium ;  in 
abduction  and  adduction  it  glides  from  side  to  side,  or,  more 
Mnrectly,  revolves  upon  the  antero-posterior  axi3  of  the  joint. 
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The  thumb  can  be  drawn  away  from  the  fingers  both  when 
they  are  flexed  upon  the  pahn  and  when  they  are  extended 
widely  open.  It  can  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  tip  of 
each  one  singly^  or  with  the  tips  of  all  collectively.  It  c€in  be 
made  to  touch  any  part  of  the  palmar  or  radial  surfaces  of  any 
of  the  fingers  separately,  and  can  be  brought  down  firmly  upon 
the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  first,  second,  or  third  when  flexed, 
as  in  the  formation  of  the  fist.  The  power  of  opposing  the 
thumb  to  any  of  the  fingers  is  due  to  the  forward  and  inward 
obliquity  of  its  movement  of  flexion,  which  is  by  far  the  most 
extensive  movement  of  the  thumb.  The  motion  of  adduction 
is  limited  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  the  second  metacarpal 
bone ;  that  of  abduction  is  very  free.  The  movement  of  the 
trapezium  upon  the  rest  of  the  carpus  somewhat  increases  the 
range  of  all  the  movements  of  the  thumb. 

The  Union  of  the  Metacarpal  Bones  with  one  another. 

Clem,  DiarthroBi&  Subdiviiion,  Arthrodia. 

The  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  is  not  connected  with  any 
other  metacarpal  bone.  Those  of  the  index,  middle,  ring,  and 
little  fingers  are  in  actual  contact  at  their  bases,  and  the  joints 
between  them  are  furnished  with  small  prolongations  of  the 
common  or  general  synovial  membrane  of  the-  carpus.  They 
are  held  closely  and  firmly  together  by  dorsal,  palmar,  and 
interosseous  ligaments,  which  pass  transversely  from  one  bone 
to  the  other,  so  as  to  form  them  into  one  continuous  surface 
which  articulates  with  the  carpus  at  the  carpo-metacarpal  joint. 
A  transverse  ligament  binds  together  their  inferior  extremities, 
or  heads. 

The  Bones. — The  second  metaxxLvjpal  hone  has  upon  the  inner 
surface  of  its  carpal  end  two  flat  facets,  placed  one  before  the 
other  to  articidate  with  corresponding  surfaces  on  the  third 
metacarpal  bone. 

The  third  hone  has  upon  each  of  the  lateral  surfaces  of  its 
carpal  end  two  little  facets — one  near  the  dorsum,  the  other 
near  the  palmar  aspect,  and  separated  by  a  deep  groove  (that  on 
the  inner  side  being  the  deeper)  to  articulate  with  similar 
facets  on  the  adjacent  bones.  Sometimes  these  two  small 
facets  on  one  or  both  lateral  surfaces  are  run  together,  so  as  to 
form  but  a  single  facet  for  the  adjacent  bone. 
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The  fourth  hone  presents  on  its  outer  surface  two  oval  facets, 
separated  by  a  deep  narrow  groove ;  and  on  its  inner  aspect  a 
semicircular  and  slightly  concave  articular  facet  for  the  fifth 
metacarpal  bone. 

The  fifth  bone  has  on  its  outer  lateral  surface  a  narrow 
semicircular  convex  articular  facet  for  the  fourth  bone  ;  and 
on  its  inner  lateral  surface  a  tubercle  for  the  attachment  of 
the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris. 

The  Ligaments. — The  dorsal  ligaments  are  layers  of  variable 
thickness  of  strong  short  fibres,  which  pass  transversely  from 
bone  to  bone.  They  fill  up  the  irregularities  on  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  carpal  ends  of  these  bones,  and  the  fibres  are 
therefore  more  numerous  opposite  the  depressions  and  little 
hollows  on  the  bones. 

The  palmar  ligaments  are  transverse  layers  of  ligamentous 
tissue  passing  from  bone  to  bone.  Tliey  cannot  be  well 
defined  from  the  other  ligaments  and  fibrous  tissue  covering  the 
palmar  surface  of  the  bones. 

The  interossemis  ligaments  pass  between  the  apposed  surfaces 
of  adjacent  bones,  and  are  attached  on  the  distal  side  of 
the  lateral  articular  facets  of  each  bone,  so  as  to  dose  in  the 
synovial  cavities  on  this  aspect.  Where  there  are  two  articular 
facets  on  one  side,  the  fibres  of  this  ligament  extend  upwards 
in  the  interval  between  them,  so  as  to  connect  the  bones  nearly 
as  far  as  their  carpal  terminal  surfaces.  The  interosseous 
ligament  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  bones  is  weaker  than 
the  rest,  and  is  nothing  more  than  a  fibrous  covering  to  the 
synovial  membrane  on  its  lower  aspect. 

Connexion  of  the  Heads  of  the  Metacarpal  Bones. 

The  digital  extremities  of  the  metacarpal  bones  are  con- 
nected together  on  their  palmar  aspect  by  what  is  called  the 
transverse  ligament.  This  consists  of  three  short  narrow  bands 
of  fibrous  tissue,  one  imiting  the  ulnar  side  of  the  second  bone 
with  the  radial  side  of  the  third,  another  uniting  the  ulnar  side 
of  the  third  with  the  radial  side  of  the  fourth,  and  the  third 
passing  between  the  ulnar  side  of  the  fourth  and  the  radial 
side  of  the  fifth.  They  are  each  rather  more  than  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  depth,  and  rather  less  in  width  from  side  to  side. 
They  limit  the  distance  to  which  the  metacarpal  bones  can  be 
/separated  in  such  actions  as  grasping,  or  in  the  spreading  out 
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of  the  hand,  as  when  the  weight  of  the  trunk  is  borne  upon 
it.  They  do  not  limit  the  range  of  separation  of  the  fingers, 
which  depends  on  the  degree  of  lateral  movement  permitted  at 
the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joints.  The  bands  are  continuous 
above  with  the  fascia  covering  over  the  interosseous  muscles, 
and  are  connected  below  with  the  areolar  tissue  beneath  the 
skin  of  the  web  of  the  hand.  They  are  on  a  level  with  the 
front  surfaces  of  the  bones,  and  are  blended  with  the  other 
structures  at  the  sides  of  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joints,  viz., 
with  the  edge  of  the  fibro-cartilage  in  front  and  the  lateral 
ligament  at  the  sides  of  the  joint,  and  with  the  sheath  of  the 
tendons  where  it  springs  from  the  line  of  union  of  the  fibro- 
cartilage  with  the  lateral  ligament.  Over  the  front  of  each 
band  a  lumbrical  muscle  passes  to  its  insertion,  and  the  digital 
nerves  and  arteries  travel  on  to  their  destination.  Behind 
each  band  the  interosseous  muscles  of  the  corresponding  space 
pass  to  their  insertion.  The  bands  are  not  in  direct  relation 
with  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  fingers ;  for  as  the  tendons  pass 
over  the  front  of  the  joints  while  these  transverse  bands  of 
ligament  are  blended  along  the  line  of  imion  of  the  fibro- 
cartilage  and  lateral  ligament,  they  are  consequently  in  the 
interspaces  between  the  tendons.  There  is  no  transverse  band 
connected  with  the  thumb.  The  adductor  and  flexor  brevis 
poUicis  and  the  ligaments  of  the  carpo-metacarpal  joint  set 
the  limits  to  the  range  of  abduction  enjoyed  by  the  thumb. 

T?ie  Metacarpo-phalangeal  JoirUs  of  the  Fingers. 

ClasSf  Diarthrosia.  SubiUvinon,  Gioglymus. 

The  metacarpo-phalangeal  joint  of  the  thumb  diflfers  slightly 
from  that  of  the  fingers,  and  will  therefore  be  separately 
described.     Those  of  the  fingers  resemble  one  another. 

The  first  phalanx  is  articulated  with  the  head  of  a  meta- 
carpal bone,  and  united  to  it  by  means  of  three  ligaments. 

The  Bones. — The  Mdacarpal  Bone, — ^The  head  or  inferior 
extremity  of  each  of  the  metacarpal  bones  is  convex  from  side 
to  side  and  from  before  backwards ;  smooth,  and  in  the  recent 
state  covered  with  cartilage,  for  articulation  with  the  base  of 
the  first  phalanx.  This  articular  surface  extends  much  further 
on  the  flexor,  i.e.,  palmar  aspect,  than  on  the  dorsaL  On  each 
lateral  surface   is    a    deep    depression    bounded    towards    the 
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dorsum  by  a  small  tubercle.  To  both  tubercle  and  depression 
the  lateral  ligament  is  attached.  The  dorsal  surface  is  smooth 
and  flat.  The  anterior  surface  presents  two  little  tubercles, 
between  wliich  the  head  is  slightly  excavated,  and  along 
this  concavity  the  flexor  tendons  pass.  The  antero-postenor 
diameter  of  tlie  head  is  larger  than  the  transverse. 

The  Phalanx  of  the  First  Row, — Each  of  these  bones  pre- 
sents at  its  base,  t.c,  upper  end,  a  shallow  articular  concavity 
with  which  the  rounded  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone  articulates. 
This  concavity  is  not  nearly  deep  enough  for  the  head  of  the 
metacarpal  to  be  received  into  it,  but  it  is  made  deeper  in  the 
recent  state  by  a  glenoid  ligament  wliich  is  very  firmly  attached 
to  the  anterior  border  of  this  oval-shaped  facet.  Its  transverse 
diameter  is  greater  than  the  antero-posterior — the  reverse 
being  the  case  with  the  metacarpal  bone,  and  hence  the  great 
extent  of  lateral  motion  allowed  by  the  joints. 

The  Ligaments. — These  bones  are  connected  by  two  strong 
lateral  ligaments  and  by  an  anterior  fibro-cartilage ;  whilst 
posteriorly  the  joint  is  covered  in  by  the  expansion  of  the 
extensor  tendon,  and  by  some  loose  areolar  tissue  passing  from 
the  under  surface  of  the  tendon  to  the  bone.  Each  joint  has 
its  own  synovial  membrane. 

The  Glenoid  Ligameni. — The  anterior  fibro- cartilaginous  plate 
was  called  by  Cruveilhier  the  glenoid  ligament,  as  it  seems 
more  intended  to  increase  the  depth  of  the  phalangeal 
articular  facet  than  to  um'te  the  two  bones  together.  It 
is  much  more  firmly  attached  to  the  margin  of  the  phalanx 
than  to  the  metacarpal  lx)ne.  Indeed,  it  is  only  very  loosely 
connected  to  the  palmar  surface  of  the  latter  by  some  lax 
areolar  tissue  which  covers  over  the  synovial  sac,  which  here  is 
prolonged  some  little  distance  upon  the  shaft  of  the  bone. 
Laterally,  it  is  intimately  blended  with  the  lateral  ligaments  as 
well  as  with  the  transverse  bands  connecting  the  heads  of  the 
metacarpal  bones  with  one  another.  Like  the  sesamoid  bones 
at  the  corresponding  joint  of  the  thumb,  whose  place  it  takes 
in  the  fingers,  it  serves  to  prevent  backward  dislocation  ;  but 
when  dislocation  does  occur,  it  increases  the  difficulty  of  reduc- 
tion, for  owing  to  its  much  firmer  connexion  witli  the  phalanx 
it  follows  it  backwards  behind  the  head  of  the  metacarpal 
bone.  A  sesamoid  bone  occasionally  exists  at  the  inner  border 
of  the  joint  of  the  little  finger. 

Ths  Lateral  Ligaments. — These  are  very  strong,  and  firmly 
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bind  together  the  ends  of  the  bones.  Each  is  attached  above 
to  the  lateral  tubercle  near  the  dorsum,  and  to  the  depression 
in  front  of  the  tubercle  of  the  metacarpal  bone.  From  this 
the  fibres  pass  forwards  as  they  descend,  and  spread  out  widely 
on  the  side  of  the  base  of  the  phalanx.  Their  anterior  fibres 
are  connected  with  the  fibro-cartilaginous  plate,  and  their 
posterior  fibres  blend  with  the  tendinous  expansion  at  the  back 
of  the  joint. 

The  SYNOVIAL  MEMBRANE  lines  the  joint,  and  forms  a  loose 
capacious  sac,  more  especially  over  the  head  of  the  metacarpal 
bone  in  front,  and  the  base  of  the  phalanx  behind.  It  is  pro- 
tected on  the  sides  by  the  lateral  ligaments ;  in  front,  by  the 
cartilaginous  plate,  and  by  some  loose  cellular  tissue  attaching 
the  plate  to  the  palmar  surface  of  the  metacarpal  bone ;  and 
behind,  by  the  expansion  of  the  extensor  tendon,  and  by  very 
loose  tissue  holding  the  tendon  down  to  the  bone  above  and 
below  the  joint 

Arteries. — Little  branches  of  arteries  penetrate  the  tissues 
around  the  joint,  and  reach  the  synovial  membrane.  They 
come  from  the  superficial  digital  branches,  as  well  as  from  the 
anterior  interosseous  vessels  which  lie  upon  the  front  of  the 
interosseous  muscles.  Arterial  arches  are  sometimes  formed 
on  the  ends  of  the  bones  by  the  anastomoses  of  the  minute 
vessels  of  the  two  sides. 

Nerves. — These  are  derived  from  the  cutaneous  digital 
branches,  or  from  the  small  branches  for  the  interosseous 
muscles. 

Muscles. — The  muscles  in  connexion  with  the  metacarpo- 
phalangeal joints  are,  (1)  the  superficial  and  deep  tendons 
which  pass  over  the  concave  anterior  surface  of  the  fibro- 
cartilaginous plates  in  front  of  the  joint.  The  sheaths  of  these 
tendons  are  attached  laterally  to  the  margins  of  the  plates,  and 
to  the  lateral  and  transverse  ligaments  where  they  meet  toge- 
ther. (2)  The  interosseous  muscles  pass  behind  the  transverse 
ligament,  partly  to  be  inserted  into  the  side  of  the  base  of  the 
firat  phalanx,  and  partly  into  the  expansion  of  the  extensor 
tendon.  (3)  The  lumbrical  muscles  pass  over  the  front  of  the 
transverse  bands  to  their  insertion  into  the  radial  side  of  the 
expansion  of  the  extensor  tendon  at  the  base  of  the  metacarpal 
phalanx.     (4)  The  tendon  of  the  long  extensor  muscles. 

The  four  lumbricales  and  the  seven  interossei  muscles  have 
each  a  double  action,  for  while  they  bend  the  first  phalanx  on 
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the  metacarpal  bone,  they  at  the  same  time  extend  the  second 
and  third  phalanges  on  the  first  and  second.  The  Inmbricales 
do  this  by  jjassing  over  the  front  of  the  transverse  ligament  to 
their  insertion  into  the  tendinous  expansion  ;  and  the  interossei 
by  ha^nng  some  fibres  inserted  directly  into  the  side  of  the 
base  of  the  first  phalanx,  which  tlierefore  act  directly  upon  it, 
while  others  blend  with  the  tendinous  expansion. 

Bearing  in  mind  then  the  statement  made  above,  that  if  a 
muscle  passes  over  a  joint  part  of  its  office  is  to  act  upon  that 
joint,  we  may  group  the  muscles  of  the  metacarpo-phalangeal 
joints  into  : — Flexors :  The  long  flexors  (deep  and  superficial) 
ix.y  flexor  sublimis  and  profundus  digitorum  ;  the  lumbricales  ; 
and  the  interossei  and  flexor  brevis  minimi  digitL  ExUnsors : 
The  extensor  commimis  digitorum,  extensor  indicis,  and  extensor 
minimi  digitL 

Abductors. — The  four  dorsal  interossei  abduct  the  index, 
middle,  and  ring  fingers ;  the  abductor  minimi  digiti  acts  on 
the  little  finger. 

Addtu^ors, — ^The  three  palmar  interossei  are  adductors  of 
the  index,  fourth,  and  little  fingers. 

The  Movements. — Flexion,  extension,  abduction,  and  adduc- 
tion, and  the  combination  of  these — viz.,  circumduction— »-are 
all  permitted  at  these  joints. 

Flexion  is  the  freest  movement,  and  may  be  continued  until 
the  phalanx  is  at  a  right  angle  with  the  metacarpal  bone.  It 
is  on  this  account  that  the  articular  surface  of  the  head  of  the 
metacarpal  bone  is  prolonged  so  much  further  on  the  palmar 
aspect,  and  that  the  synovial  sac  is  here  so  ample  and  loose. 

Extension  is  the  most  limited  of  the  movements,  and  can 
only  be  carried  to  a  little  beyond  the  straight  line.  Abduction 
and  adduction  are  pretty  free,  but  not  so  free  as  flexion.  As 
a  rule,  although  these  movements  can  be  executed  separately, 
flexion  is  associated  with  adduction,  and  extension  with 
abduction.  This  may  be  proved  by  simply  opening  the  hand, 
when  the  fingers  involuntarily  separate  a  little  from  one  an- 
other as  they  become  extended ;  so  they  as  naturally  close 
together  in  bending  the  fingers  on  the  palm. 

Circumduction  being  coiuposed  of  the  four  angular  move- 
ments, its  degree  of  freedom  depends  upon  the  range  of  these 
several  movements  individually.  Doubtless  the  alxluction  and 
adduction  and  circumduction  enjoyed  by  these  joints  is  due  to 
the  long  axis  of  the  articular  facets  of  the  two  bones  of  the 
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joint  being  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  so  that  from  the 
shape  of  the  bone  the  joint  assumes  ahnost  an  enarthrodial 
character.  The  anterior  fibro-cartilage,  it  is  true,  increases  the 
cup-like  articular  facet  of  the  phalanx  which  plays  upon  the 
rounded  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone ;  and  for  this  reason  it 
was  called  glenoid ;  but  the  very  firm  connexion  of  the  cartilage 
with  the  phalanx  and  its  loose  attachment  to  the  metacarpal 
bone,  increase  the  hinge-like  nature  of  the  articulation,  and 
suggest  to  our  mind  the  olecranon  process  of  the  ulna  in  the 
security  it  aflfords  against  dislocation,  and  the  purpose  it  serves 
in  keeping  the  moving  surfaces  of  the  bones  in  due  relation  to 
one  another.  If  there  were  permitted  at  these  joints  any 
appreciable  amount  of  rotation  round  the  long  axis  of  the 
digits,  they  would  be  properly  described  as  the  ball-and-socket 
joints,  notwithstanding  that  the  bone  which  forms  the  "socket" 
moves  upon  the  bone  which  presents  the  "  btdL"  Some  anato- 
mists indeed  have  spoken  of  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joints 
as  enarthroses. 

The  ifeta^carpo-phalangeal  Joint  of  the  Tfuumh. 

ClasSf  Diarthrosifl.  I^ibdivin<m,  GiDglymns. 

The  Metacarpal  Bone. — ^The  inferior  extremity  of  the  meta- 
carpal bone  of  the  thumb  differs  very  materially  from  the 
corresponding  ends  of  the  metacarpal  bones  of  the  fingers.  Its 
terminal  and  articular  surface  is  less  convex,  especially  in  the 
transverse  direction ;  its  widest  measurement  is  from  side  to 
side  instead  of  from  before  backwards ;  the  edge  of  the  arti- 
cular surface  is  raised,  and  irregular  on  the  palmar  aspect,  and 
there  is  on  each  side  of  this  aspect  of  the  facet  a  little  smooth 
surface  for  the  sesamoid  bones,  which  take  the  place  of  the  fibro- 
cartilage  found  on  the  front  of  the  articulations  of  the  fingers. 
The  depressions  on  the  lateral  surfaces  are  weU-marked,  but 
not  so  deep  as  those  on  the  corresponding  bones  of  the  fingers, 
and  they  do  not  encroach  so  much  upon  the  articular  facet. 

The  First  Phalanx  of  the  Thumb. — The  base  of  this  bone 
resembles  more  the  base  of  the  second  than  that  of  the  first 
phalanx  of  the  fingers,  so  that  the  anterior  edge  of  its  articular 
surface  is  prolonged  a  little  in  the  centre,  so  as  to  form  a  little 
process  which  intervenes  between  the  sesamoid  bones,  and  pre- 
vents any  lateral  motion,  more  especially  during  flexion. 

The  Ligaments. — In  place  of  a  plate,  of  fibro-cartilage  there 
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are  in  this  joint  two  small  sesamoid  bones,  enveloped  in  liga- 
mentous fibres  on  all  sides,  excepting  that  which  faces  towards 
the  interior  of  the  joint  The  lateral  ligaments  resemble  the 
eorresponding  ligaments  in  the  joints  of  the  fingers,  and  pos- 
teriorly the  capsnle  is  completed  by  some  ligamentous  fibres 
passing  between  them. 

n^  Sesammd  Bones, — These  are  situated  one  on  each  side  <rf 
the  middle  line  of  the  palmar  surface  of  the  thiimb.  On  their 
sides  which  do  not  face  one  another  they  are  connected  with  the 
anterior  fibres  of  the  lateral  ligament,  some  of  which  are  inserted 
into  them.  On  the  sides  facing  one  another,  they  are  connected 
together  by  some  very  strong  thick  fibres  having  a  transverse 
direction,  and  over  the  front  aspect  of  which  the  flexor  tendon 
plays.  Above,  they,  as  well  as  their  transverse  connecting  fibres, 
are  connected  with  the  front  of  the  metacarpal  bone ;  and  below 
some  very  strong  but  short  fibres  pass  off  from  these  to  the  front 
of  the  base  of  the  phalanx.  Anteriorly  they  give  attachment 
to  the  tendons  of  the  short  muscles  of  the  thumb,  and  over 
their  surface  the  various  ligamentous  fibres  blend.  Posteriorly 
they  are  smooth  and  facetted  to  play  upon  the  little  articular 
tubercles  which  are  prolonged  upwards  on  the  palmar  surface 
of  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone.  They  pro\'ide  a  shifting 
leverage  for  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  bre\'is  pollicis  muscle  by 
increasing  theu*  angle  of  insertion  into  the  sides  of  the  base  of 
the  first  phalanx. 

The  Lateral  Ligaments. — ^A  short  strong  band  of  fibres  radiates 
from  the  depression  on  each  side  of  the  head  of  the  meta- 
carpal bone  to  the  same  side  of  the  base  of  the  phalanx,  and 
to  the  sesamoid  bone.  As  they  descend,  the  fibres  pass  a  little 
forwards,  so  that  the  greater  number  of  them  are  inserted  in 
front  of  the  centre  of  motion.  They  keep  the  joint  firm  and 
steady,  and  together  with  the  shape  of  the  tirticular  surfaces  of 
bone  prevent  lateral  motion. 

TJi£  Posterior  Ligament, — Passing  from  the  lateral  ligament 
on  one  side  to  that  on  the  otlier,  across  the  back  of  the  joint,  are 
some  scattered  fibres  which  serve  to  protect  the  synovial  sac, 
and  to  complete  the  capsule  of  the  articulation. 

Arteries. — The  joint  is  supplied  by  fine  capillaries  and 
arteries,  which  penetrate  the  ligamentous  tissue,  and  reach  the 
synovial  sheath.  Tliey  are  derived  from  the  branches  of  the 
radial  artery  which  supply  the  soft  structures  of  the  thimib. 

Nerves. — Filaments  are  given  to  the  joint  from  the  branches 
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of  the  median  and  radial  nerves  which  supply  the  skin  of  the 
thumb,  and  from  the  branches  of  the  ulnar  which  supply  the 
adductor  and  inner  part  of  the  flexor  brevis  pollicis. 

The  Muscles. — The  flexor  longus  pollicis,  the  flexor  brevis 
pollicis,  the  abductor  and  adductor  pollicis,  and  the  extensor 
primi  and  secundi  internodii  pollicis,  all  act  upon  this  articu- 
lation of  the  thumb. 

The  action  of  these  muscles  is  sufficiently  explained  by  their 
names,  and  it  is  therefore  imnecessary  to  group  or  describe 
them  further. 

The  Movements. — This  is  more  strictly  a  hinge-joint  than 
the  corresponding  articulations  of  the  fingers.  Flexion  and 
extension  are  the  two  chief  movements.  Very  little  lateral 
movement,  or  abduction  and  adduction,  is  permitted,  and  that 
little  only  when  the  joint  is  slightly  bent.  The  abductor  and 
adductor  pollicis,  pulling  upon  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of 
the  thumb,  effect  movement  at  the  carpo-metacarpal  articulation, 
and  act  scarcely  at  all  upon  the  metacarpo-phalangeaL  It  is  in 
consequence  of  the  free  play  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the 
thumb  at  the  carpus  that  there  is  so  little  lateral  movement 
requisite  here,  so  that  we  see  what  the  thumb  gains  at  the 
carpal  end  of  its  metacarpal  bone  it  loses  at  its  phalangeal 
extremity ;  and  vice  versd,  what  the  fingers  lack  at  the  carpus  is 
made  up  to  them  at  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joints,  but  not 
sufficiently  to  give  them  the  same  free  and  extensive  move- 
ments possessed  by  the  thumb.  The  similarity  between  the 
motions  of  the  thumb  upon  the  carpus,  and  of  the  phalanges 
of  the  fingers  upon  their  own  metacarpal  bones,  has  been 
assigned  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  considering  the  thumb  to  be 
composed  of  three  phalanges,  which  are  immediately  connected 
with  the  carpus,  i.e,,  without  the  interposition  of  a  meta- 
carpal bone. 

The  Inier-phalangeal  ArticulcUians. 

Class,  DUrthroeiB.  Subdivitiony  QiDglymns. 

The  Bones. — ^The  phalanges  of  the  first  and  second  rows 
present  at  their  inferior  extremities  a  smooth  trochlear  surface, 
consisting  of  two  lateral  convexities  separated  by  a  shallow 
concave  articular  interspace.  The  articular  surface  is  prolonged 
further  on  the  palmar  than  on  the  dorsal  aspect ;  and  whereas 
it  is  broad  and  extends  across  the  whole  width  of  the  front,  it 
is  much  narrower   on  the  back  of  the  bone.     On  the  sides 
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of  this  extremity  there  are  well-marked  rough  depressions 
for  the  attachment  of  the  lateral  ligaments. 

The  pJudanges  of  the  second  and  third  rows  present  at  their 
superior  extremities  an  articular  surface,  which  is  broader  from 
side  to  side  than  from  before  backwards,  and  which  is  divided  into 
two  lateral  concave  smooth  facets  by  an  articular  ridge,  which 
extends  from  the  posterior  to  the  anterior  border  of  the  articular 
surface.  Thus  these  terminal  facets  at  the  superior  extremities 
of  the  bones  of  the  second  and  third  row  are  adapted  to  fit  on 
to  the  trochlear  surface  at  the  inferior  extremities  of  the  bones 
of  the  first  and  second  row.  The  lateral  surface  of  the  superior 
end  of  the  second  and  third  phalanges  is  not  excavated, 
but  instead  presents  a  prominent  rough  border  which  gives 
attachment  to  the  lateral  ligaments. 

The  Ligaments. — The  phalanges  of  each  finger  and  of  the 
thumb  are  bound  together  respectively  end  to  end  by  means  of 
an  anterior  flattened  plate  of  fibro-cartilage,  by  two  lateral 
ligaments  and  by  the  expansion  of  the  extensor  tendon.  Other 
ligamentous  fibres  pass  between  the  phalanges  and  the  skin. 

ITie  Fibro-cartildge,  or  Glenoid  Ligament, — This  is  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  the  "  sesamoid  body,"  from  its  taking  the  place  of 
and  serving  the  same  purposes  (viz.,  giving  leverage  to  tendons, 
and  preventing  posterior  dislocation  of  the  phalanx  to  which  it 
is  united)  as,  the  sesamoid  bones  at  the  metacarpal  phalangeal 
joint  of  the  thimib.  It  resembles  in  position,  connexion,  and 
uses  the  fibro-cartilage  of  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joints  of 
the  fingers.  Like  it,  it  is  but  slightly  connected  (by  means  of 
fibro-areolar  tissue)  with  the  bone  on  the  proximal  side  of  the 
joint,  which  it  helps  to  construct,  but  very  firmly  with  the  bone 
on  the  distal  side.  It  blends  with  the  lateral  ligaments  of  the 
joint.  Over  it  passes  the  flexor  tendons,  and  to  its  edges  are 
connected  the  lateral  boundaries  of  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons. 
Occasionally  a  sesamoid  bone  is  developed  in  the  cartilage  of 
the  inter-phalangeal  joint  of  the  thimib,  but  seldom,  if  ever,  in 
those  of  the  joints  of  the  fingers. 

The  laieral  ligaments  are  strong  bands  which  are  attached 
above  to  the  rough  depressions  on  the  aides  of  the  upper  phalanx 
and  to  the  projecting  lateral  margins  of  the  lower  phalanx  of  each 
joint,  as  well  as  into  the  edges  of  the  fibro-cartilaginous  plate. 
They  are  tense  in  every  position  of  the  joint,  and  entirely 
prevent  any  lateral  motion. 

Posteriorly,  they  are  connected  with  the  lateral  expansion  of 
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the  extensor  tendon,  which  covers  in  the  joint  behind.  Pass- 
ing between  the  deep  surface  of  the  extensor  tendon  and  the 
bone  above  and  below  the  joint,  is  a  little  white  fibro-areolar 
tissue  which  thickens  the  synovial  sac  posteriorly,  and  completes 
the  capsule  where  the  tendon,  by  passing  onwards,  would  other- 
wise leave  it  imperfect. 

CutaTieO'jphalangeal  Ligaments, — Strong  ligamentous  fibres, 
first  described  I  believe  by  Professor  Cleland,  extend  from  the 
sides  of  the  phalanges  near  their  articulations  and  are  inserted 
into  the  skin  about  the  joints,  more  especially  into  the  thicker 
and  wrinkled  skin  of  their  dorsal  aspect  These  ligaments 
retain  in  its  place  the  integument  at  the  back  and  sides  of  the 
joints  during  flexion.  They  are  present  about  the  joints  of  the 
thumb  as  well  as  of  the  fingers.  Though  seen  at  the  distal 
joints,  they  are  best  developed  at  the  first  inter-phalangeal 
articulations  of  the  fingers.  The  fibres  are  attached  to  the 
lateral  ridges  of  both  the  phalanges  of  a  joint  and  decussate — 
some  passing  upwards  and  others  downwards — as  they  proceed, 
behind  the  digital  artery  and  nerve,  before  spreading  out  into 
the  skin  on  both  palmar  and  dorsal  aspects. 

The  SYNOVIAL  MEMBRANE  of  each  of  these  joints  is  ample  and 
loose,  and  extends  upwards  a  little  way  along  the  shaft  of  the 
proximal  bone.  It  is  very  thinly  covered  above  the  upper 
margin  of  the  fibro-cartQaginous  plate. 

The  Arteries. — Blood  is  freely  supplied  to  these  joints  by 
little  vessels,  which  after  coming  off  from  the  digital  arteries  run 
along  in  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons,  one  on  each  side.  These 
little  vessels  anastomose  beneath  the  tendons  at  both  ends  of 
each  phalanx,  and  send  branches  through  the  fibrous  tissue  to 
the  synovial  lining  of  the  joint.  These  vessels  are  very  constant 
and  uniform  in  their  arrangement  and  distribution. 

The  Nerves  are  supplied  from  the  digital  branches  of  the 
corresponding  fingers. 

The  Muscles. — Over  the  joints  between  the  first  and 
second  rows  of  phalanges  there  pass  the  tendons  of  the  muscles 
which  are  inserted  into  the  terminal  phalanges,  as  well  as 
those  which  are  inserted  into  the  second  phalanges.  Their 
actions  axe  sufficiently  explained  by  their  names,  and  by  what 
has  gone  before.  It  wiU  be  sufficient  here  to  enumerate  them 
according  to  their  mode  of  insertion.  Thus,  into  the  rough 
lateral  borders  of  the  second  phalanx  of  the  fingers  near  its 
base    is   inserted  the  divided  tendon   of  the  flexor  sublimis 
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digitorum — flexor  perforates  ;  and  into  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  base  of  the  same  bone  the  central  slip  of  the  extensor 
communis  digitorum. 

The  thumb  is  usually  spoken  of  as  being  deficient  in  the 
second  phalanx. 

Again,  into  the  anterior  surface  of  the  terminal  phalanx  of 
the  thumb  the  flexor  longus  pollicis  is  fixed  ;  into  the  posterior 
surface  the  extensor  secundi  intemodii  pollicis  is  inserted.  Into 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  corresponding  phalanx  of  each  of 
the  fingers  the  flexor  digitonim  profundus,  the  flexor  per- 
forans,  is  inserted ;  and  into  the  dorsal  surface  the  conjoined 
lateral  slips  of  the  extensor  communis  digitorum  tendon. 
Nearer  the  carpus  this  tendon  divides  into  tliree  parts,  the  central 
of  which  gets  attached  to  the  base  of  the  second  phalanx, 
whilst  the  other  two  pass  on,  reunite,  and  are  fixed  to  the  base 
of  the  last  phalanx.  The  lumbricales  and  interossei  muscles 
blend  with  the  extensor  tendon  and  extend  the  second  and 
third  phalanges. 

The  Movements. — Flexion  and  extension  are  the  only 
movements  possible  at  these  joints.  Flexion  is  much  more 
free  than  extension,  and  can  be  continued  till  the  one  bone 
is  at  right  angles  to  the  other.  The  second  phalanx  can  be 
flexed  through  from  110°  to  115°  upon  the  first,  when  the  first 
is  not  flexed  upon  the  metacarpal  bone.  Extension  is  checked 
when  the  finger  is  straight,  i,e,,  it  cannot  go  beyond  a  right  line. 

The  great  freedom  of  flexion  is  due  to  the  forward  slope 
and  the  greater  anterior  extent  of  the  articular  facet  of  the 
inferior  ends  of  the  bones,  and  to  the  direction  of  the  fibres  of 
the  lateral  ligaments  which  pass  a  little  forwards  to  their  inser- 
tion into  the  distal  bone. 

It  is  interesting  to  remark  that  at  the  metacarpo-phalangeal 
articulation,  and  at  each  of  the  inter-phalangeal,  the  extreme  of 
flexion  is  reached  when  the  distal  bone  has  been  brought  to  a 
right  angle  with  the  one  next  immediately  above  it ;  and  as  we 
have  four  bones  and  three  joints  for  each  finger,  when  the  hand 
is  closed,  the  several  bones  of  each  finger  form  a  four-sided 
figure,  whose  opposite  sides  are  parallel,  and  at  right  angles 
with  the  other  two ;  thus  the  metacarpal  bone  and  the  second 
phalanx  are  parallel  with  each  other,  and  at  right  angles 
to  both  the  first  and  third  phalanges  :  similarly  the  first  and 
third  phalanges  are  parallel  with  one  another. 


PART   IV. 


THE     LOWER     LIMB. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

THE  HIP-JOINT. 
CUuSf  Diarthrosia.  Suhdmium,  Eiuuihrodim. 

The  bones  which  enter  into  the  formation  of  this  joint  are  the 
innominate  and  the  femur ;  the  former  at  its  acetabular  part, 
the  latter  by  its  head  and  neck. 

Acetabulum  is  a  deep  hemispherical  recess  on  the  outer 
sxLrface  of  the  os  innominatum,  at  the  spot  where  the  three 
component  parts  of  that  bone  unite.  The  iUum  forms  a  little 
less  than  two-fifths,  the  ischium  a  little  more  than  two-fifths, 
while  the  pubis  completes  the  remaining  one-fifth  of  the  cup- 
shaped  cavity. 

In  the  dry  bone  it  forms  between  170  and  175  degrees  of  a 
circle ;  but  in  the  recent  state  it  is  deepened,  and  its  orifice  is 
contracted  by  the  fibro-cartUaginous  rim,  called  the  cotyloid 
ligament 

Its  diameter  varies  in  different  cases,  but  in  the  adult  bone 
is  usually  between  two  and  two  and  a  half  inches. 

Its  direction  is  downwards,  outwards,  and  forwards,  so  that 
it  receives  the  head  of  the  femur  obliquely. 

At  its  deepest  part  the  bone  is  so  thin  that  it  transmits 
light ;  but  the  upper  and  posterior  wall  is  formed  by  the 
thickest  and  strongest  part  of  the  os  innominatum,  and  is 
capable  of  bearing  great  weight  and  resisting  immense 
force. 

The  margin  of  the  cavity  reaches  from  the  obturator 
foramen  in  front  and  below,  to  the  constricted  part  of  the 
ilium  above  and  behind;    and  from  the  pectineal   eminence 
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above  and  in  front,  to  the  groove  above  tlie  tuber  ischii  below 
and  behind.  Adjacent  to  the  obturator  foramen  there  is  a 
notch,  nearly  an  inch  wide,  in  the  rim  of  the  cavity,  converted 
into  a  foramen  by  the  transverse  ligament;  this  notch  is 
nearly  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  margii;,  so  that  the  bone  is 
seen  very  nearly  as  in  the  natural  position  in  the  body,  when 
held  with  it  downwards. 

Between  the  pectineal  eminence  and  the  anterior  inferior 
spine  of  the  ilium,  there  is  an  indentation  in  the  rim  which 
marks  the  place  of  union  of  the  iliac  and  pubic  portions,  and 
over  it  passes  the  ilio-psoas  muscle. 

Between  the  middle  of  the  sciatic  notch  and  the  rim  of  the 
acetabulum  is  a  slightly  marked  transverse  ridge,  showing  the 
line  of  union  of  the  ischium  and  iliimi,  which  at  the  anterior 
extremity  forms  often  a  slight  thickening  and  elevation  of  the 
acetabular  rim. 

The  outer  surface  of  the  margin  slopes  towards  the  fre6 
edge,  where  it  is  rounded  off.  It  is  rough  and  uneven,  and 
gives  attachment  to  the  capsular  ligament,  and  above  to  the 
long  tendon  of  the  rectus.  The  inner  edge  of  the  margin 
where  it  meets  the  external  is  sharply  defined. 

The  acetabulum  is  partly  articular,  partly  non-articular. 
The  articular  portion  is  of  horseshoe  shape,  and  extends  inwards 
from  the  margin,  more  or  less.  It  is  altogether  deficient  at  the 
cotyloid  notch,  which  corresponds  with  the  gap  of  the  horse- 
shoe. It  is  the  widest  at  the  iliac  part,  where  it  is  over  one  inch 
from  without  inwards ;  then  it  very  gradually  gets  narrower 
along  the  ischium,  but  widens  out  again  at  the  ischial  end  of 
the  cotyloid  notch  ;  forwards  from  the  pubo-iliac  suture  it 
narrows  more  rapidly,  and  does  not  extend  quite  up  to  the 
pubic  end  of  the  cotyloid  notch.  At  its  narrowest  point  in 
an  adult  bone  it  measures  half  an  inch  in  width.  When 
coated  with  cartilage,  and  fringed  round  with  the  cotyloid 
ligament,  it  fits  very  closely  upon  the  head  of  the  femur,  so  as 
entirely  to  exclude  air  from  between  the  apposed  surfaces  of 
the  bones  ;  and  thus  the  joint  derives  support  from  without  to 
the  full  extent  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  non-articular  part  extends  from  the  cotyloid  notch  as  a 
rough  recess  in  the  floor  of  the  acetabulum,  and  corresponds  to 
the  area  enclosed  by  the  horseshoe.  It  varies  in  form  and 
size,  but  is  generally  quadrilateral,  with  its  longer  axis  directed 
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upwards  and  somewhat  backwards  from  the  cotyloid  notch ; 
following  the  curve  of  the  bone  it  measures  two  inches  in  this 
direction,  and  about  an  inch  and  three-qtuarters  transversely. 
The  anterior  superior  angle  of  the  recess  is  the  highest  poin^ 
and  is  situated  above  and  in  front  of  the  mid-spot  of  the 
cotyloid  notch ;  the  posterior  superior  angle  is  near  the  line 
of  union  of  the  ilium  and  ischium,  or  a  little  below  it  The 
recess  widens  as  it  passes  upwards ;  it  gives  lodgment  to  a 
quantity  of  fatty  tissue,  with  which,  however,  it  is  but  slightly 
connected,  and  is  the  area  over  which  the  ligameutum  teres 
plays,  although  in  some  cases  it  ia  certainly  too  extensive  to 
allow  the  ligament  to  reach  its  upper  limits. 

The  inner  or  pelvic  surface  of  the  innominate  bone,  where  it 
corresponds  to  the  floor  of  the  acetabulum,  presents  a  trian- 
gular smooth  plane,  from  which,  as  well  aa  from  the  obturator 
membrane,  the  internal  obturator  muscle  arisea.  Thus  the 
floor  of  the  acetabulum  forms  also  part  of  the  wall  of  the  true 
pelvis  by  a  surface  which  Idoks  upwards  and  inwards,  and  in 
it«  posterior  extent  forwards.  It  is  occasionally  perforated  in 
disease  of  the  hip-joint.  In  some  few  cases  it  has  no  doubt 
given  rise  to  the  idea  of  stone  in  the  bladder — an  error  which 
is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  pelvis  being  small,  or  laterally 
contracted,  and  the  sound  in  consequence  striking  upon  it 
here. 

Femur. — Tke  head  of  this  bone  forms  Dii<»*ii  V. 

two'tbirds  of  a  sphere,  the  circumference  of 
which  at  its  base,  i.e.,  where  it  joins  the 
neck,  varies  in  different  specimens  &om 
something  less  than  six  inches  to  six  inches 
and  a  half.  It  is  very  smooth,  being  covered 
by  articular  cartilage,  but  the  articular  sur- 
face is  unevenly  distributed,  being  much 
greater  above  the  horizontal  plane  through 
its  centre  than  below  it.  If  a  vertical  line 
be  drawn  so  as  to  skirt  the  prominent  inner 
side  of  the  head,  the  articular  surface  above 
the  point  of  contact  extends  outwards  from 
this  line  about  an  inch  and  two-thirds,  but  below  it  only  about 
three-eighUis  of  an  inch.  The  head  bulges  a  little  at  a  spot 
below  the  dimple  for  the  round  ligament,  otherwise  it  forms  part 
of  a  true  sphere  ;  the  part  above  the  dimple  recedes  outwards. 
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the  part  below  projects  inwards  a  little.  This  construction 
of  the  head,  together  with  the  direction  of  the  neck  of 
the  bone,  and  the  direction  of  the  acetabulum,  as  well  as 
the  notch  in  the  margin  of  the  acetabulimi,  are  features 
which  facilitate  dislocation  of  the  thigh  in  positions  of  ad- 
duction. 

The  articular  surface,  where  the  head  is  passing  into  the 
neck  of  the  bone,  is  limited  by  a  sinuous,  not  an  even  outline. 
This  sinuous  outline  only  imperfectly  corresponds  to  the  limits 
of  the  movements  of  the  head  of  the  bone  ;  for  when  these  are 
carried  to  an  extreme  degree  it  passes  within  the  margin  of  the 
acetabulum.  A  little  below  the  level  of  the  anterior  and  upper 
angle  of  the  great  trochanter,  the  articular  cartQage  is  pro- 
longed further  outwards  than  elsewhere.  The  position  of  the 
fossa  for  the  ligamentimi  teres  is  just  below  and  behind  the 
middle  point  of  the  articular  surface.  If  two  lines  be  drawn 
at  light  angles  to  one  another,  the  one  vertically  and  the  other 
horizontally,  across  the  middle  point,  the  pit  is  seen  near  this 
point  in  the  lower  and  posterior  quarter.  The  form  of  the 
fossa  in  the  recent  state  is  somewhat  triangular,  the  base  of  the 
triangle  being  in  front  and  nearly  vertical,  while  the  apex  is 
behind ;  the  long  axis  is  directed  nearly  horizontally  back- 
wards, but  with  an  inclination  downwards  as  well  as  back- 
wards. The  fossa  is  usually  larger,  and  is  always  deeper 
before  the  articular  cartilage  has  been  removed  than  in  the 
dried  bone.  It  is  also  deeper  in  front  than  behind,  so  as  to 
resemble  a  little  pit,  with  a  groove  running  off  from  it.  The 
round  ligament  is  attaclied  only  to  the  anterior  part  of  the 
fossa,  i,e.,  the  pit,  and  lies  in  the  posterior  part  of  it,  ix,,  the 
groove,  only  when  the  ligament  is  in  action,  viz.,  in  flexion, 
with  outward  rotation.  In  the  bottom  of  the  dimple  are  two 
or  three  foramina  for  bloodvessels. 

The  neck  of  the  femur  is  inclined  to  the  shaft  at  an  angle 
of  125^  It  is  cylindrical  near  the  head,  and  becomes  flattened 
as  it  proceeds  outwards.  It  is  deeper  vertically  than  hori- 
zontally in  its  outer  haK ;  it  is  convex  in  front,  concave 
behind ;  is  mtirked  on  the  middle  of  its  anterior  surface  by  a 
slight  depression  for  the  ilio-psoas  muscle,  and  outside  this, 
near  the  root  of  the  trochanter,  there  is  a  heaping-up  of  bone 
sometimes  called  the  tubercle  of  the  femur,  which  gives  origin 
to  the  tendon  of  the. vastus  extemus  muscle. 
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The  neck  is  overhung  above  and  behind  by  the  posterior  and 
upper  half  of  the  great  trochanter,  and  in  the  angle  between 
them  is  the  deep  digital  fossa.  Into  this  fossa  the  tendon  of 
the  external  obturator  is  inserted  after  it  has  passed  upwards 
over  the  smooth  outer  third  of  the  back  of  the  neck,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  bursa.  On  the  upper  surface  of  the 
neck  are  numerous  large  foramina  for  the  passage  of  nutrient 
vessels.  At  the  root  of  the  neck  in  front  is  the  anterior  inter- 
trochanteric, which  is  continued  into  the  spiral,  line ;  behind 
is  the  posterior  inter-trochanteric  line. 

The  under  surface  of  the  neck  forms  with  the  inner  side  of 
the  shaft  a  well-marked  curve  or  arch,  which  increases  the 
strength  of  the  bone,  while  it  gives  grace  to  the  outline  of  the 
lower  limb. 

By  placing  the  finger  on  the  neck  of  the  femur  immediately 
below  the  fossa  for  the  ligamentum  teres,  the  bone  balances  so 
that  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  condyles  are  on  the  same 
level,  and  can  together  rest  evenly  on  a  flat  surface. 

The  length  of  the  neck  varies ;  behind,  it  is  about  two 
inches  and  three-quarters  ;  below,  about  three  inches  ;  while  in 
front  and  above  it  is  much  less.  As  has  been  remarked,  the 
articular  surface  of  the  head  extends  furthest  on  the  upper  and 
anterior  aspects,  and  this  helps  to  give  the  under  and  posterior 
sides  of  the  neck  greater  length. 

It  is  owing  to  the  obliquity  of  the  neck  and  the  inclination 
of  the  acetabulimi  that  there  is  but  little  loss  of  supporting 
power  during  flexion,  as  the  head  of  the  femur  in  this  move- 
ment rotates  within,  instead  of  being  displaced  from  the 
acetabulum,  as  would  necessarily  be  the  case  if  the  axis  of  the 
head  and  neck  had  been  in  a  line  with  that  of  the  shaft, 
and  the  head  had  then  supported  the  acetabulum  on  its 
summit. 

It  is  owing  to  the  obliquity,  together  with  the  length  of  the 
neck,  that  room  is  made  between  the  thigh  bones  for  the 
adductor  muscles  ;  and  to  the  length — ^the  trochanters  thereby 
being  removed  from  the  joint — ^that  greater  leverage  is  given 
to  the  muscles  inserted  into  those  prominences,  and  that  a  wide 
range  of  movement  is  possible. 

Ligaments. — There  are  three  ligaments  and  a  circum- 
ferential or  marginal  fibro-cartilage  in  the  hip-joint ;  these 
are  named  the  capsular  and  the  transverse  ligaments,  and  the 
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ligamentum  teres  or  round  ligament ;  the  cotyloid  fibro-cartilage 
is  also  generally,  though  improperly,  s{>oken  of  as  a  ligament. 

The  capmlar  ligament  is  at  once  the  strongest,  and  yet  one  of 
the  weakest,  ligaments  in  the  body.  Besides  completely 
covering  the  articular  portions  of  the  bones,  it  also  encloses 
the  ligamentum  teres  and  the  cotyloid  cartilage,  while  it 
partially  springs  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  transverse 
ligament.  It  is  large  and  somewhat  loose,  so  that  in  every 
position  of  the  limb  some  portion  of  it  is  relaxed.  At  the 
pelvis,  it  is  attached  near  to,  but  at  a  slightly  varying  dis- 
tance from,  the  edge  of  the  acetabulum.  Thus  superiorly 
it  reaches  as  high  as  the  base  of  the  anterior  inferior  iliac 
spine,  thence  it  curves  backwards  and  becomes  blended 
with  the  deep  surface  of  the  long  tendon  of  the  rectus 
femoris  muscle.  Posteriorly  it  is  only  a  few  lines  from  the 
acetabular  rim,  and  is  firmly  fixed  to  the  bodies  of  the  ilium 
and  ischium.  Inferiorly  it  is  attached  to  the  upper  lip  of  the 
groove  between  the  acetabulum  and  tuberosity  of  the  ischium, 
in  which  the  posterior  or  lower  edge  of  the  beUy  of  the 
obturator  extemus  muscle  is  compressed  during  extension  of 
the  limb.  Thus  it  reaches  the  transverse  ligament,  to  the 
outer  surface  of  which  it  is  firmly  blended,  and  frequently 
several  long  stout  fibres  are  prolonged  over  the  notch  to  the 
obturator  fascia  to  which  they  are  firmly  attached.  Anteriorly 
it  is  attached  to  the  pubis  near  the  notch,  to  the  pectineal 
eminence,  and  from  this  backwards  along  the  pubis  to  the 
base  of  the  inferior  iliac  spine.  From  the  superficial  aspect 
of  the  capsule  on  the  posterior  part,  a  thin  but  strong  stratum 
extends  bneneath  the  gluteus  minimus  and  small  rotators,  to 
be  attached  above  to  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium  higher  than 
the  long  tendon  of  the  rectus,  and  behind  to  the  ilium  and 
ischium,  nearly  as  far  back  as  the  sciatic  notch.  As  this 
expansion  passes  over  the  long  tendon  of  the  rectus,  part  of 
the  origin  of  the  muscle  may  correctly  be  described  as  being 
within  the  substance  or  between  the  layers  of  the  capsule. 

At  the  femur,  the  capsule  is  fixed  to  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  upper  border  of  the  great  trochanter,  and  to  the  tubercle 
of  the  femur  close  to  the  insertion  of  the  gluteus  minimus 
and  the  origin  of  the  vastus  extemus,  with  slips  from  each  of 
which  it  is   blended.     Thence  it  runs  along  the  upper  and 
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ligamentum  teres  or  round  ligament ;  the  cotyloid  fibro-cartilage 
is  also  generally,  though  improperly,  spoken  of  as  a  ligament. 

The  capsular  ligament  is  at  once  the  strongest,  and  yet  one  of 
the  weakest,  ligaments  in  the  body.  Besides  completely 
covering  the  articular  portions  of  the  bones,  it  also  encloses 
the  ligamentum  teres  and  the  cotyloid  cartilage,  while  it 
partially  springs  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  transverse 
ligament  It  is  large  and  somewhat  loose,  so  that  in  every 
position  of  the  limb  some  portion  of  it  is  relaxed.  At  the 
pelvis,  it  is  attached  near  to,  but  at  a  slightly  varying  dis- 
tance from,  the  edge  of  the  acetabulimL  Thus  superiorly 
it  reaches  as  high  as  the  base  of  the  anterior  inferior  iliac 
spine,  thence  it  curves  backwards  and  becomes  blended 
with  the  deep  surface  of  the  long  tendon  of  the  rectus 
femoris  muscle.  Posteriorly  it  is  only  a  few  lines  from  the 
acetabular  rim,  and  is  firmly  fixed  to  the  bodies  of  the  ilium 
and  ischium.  Inferiorly  it  is  attached  to  the  upper  lip  of  the 
groove  between  the  acetabulum  and  tuberosity  of  the  ischium, 
in  which  the  posterior  or  lower  edge  of  the  belly  of  the 
obturator  extemus  muscle  is  compressed  during  extension  of 
the  limb.  Thus  it  reaches  the  transverse  ligament,  to  the 
outer  surface  of  which  it  is  firmly  blended,  and  frequently 
several  long  stout  fibres  are  prolonged  over  the  notch  to  the 
obturator  fascia  to  which  they  are  firmly  attached.  Anteriorly 
it  is  attached  to  the  pubis  near  the  notch,  to  the  pectineal 
eminence,  and  from  this  backwards  along  the  pubis  to  the 
base  of  the  inferior  iliac  spine.  From  the  superficial  aspect 
of  the  capsule  on  the  posterior  part,  a  thin  but  strong  stratum 
extends  l]Heneath  the  gluteus  minimus  and  small  rotators,  to 
be  attached  above  to  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium  higher  than 
the  long  tendon  of  the  rectus,  and  behind  to  the  ilium  and 
ischium,  nearly  as  far  back  as  the  sciatic  notch.  As  this 
expansion  passes  over  the  long  tendon  of  the  rectus,  part  of 
the  origin  of  the  muscle  may  correctly  be  described  as  being 
within  the  substance  or  between  the  layers  of  the  capsule. 

At  the  femur,  the  capsule  is  fixed  to  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  upper  border  of  the  great  trochanter,  and  to  the  tubercle 
of  the  femur  close  to  the  insertion  of  the  gluteus  minimus 
and  the  origin  of  the  vastus  extemus,  with  slips  from  each  of 
which  it  is   blended.     Thence  it  runs  along  the  upper  and 
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outer  part  of  the  anterior  inter-trochanteric  Kne,  but  it  soon 
gets  below  it,  and  at  the  inner  border  of  the  femur  is  on  the 
level  of  the  lower  surface  of  the  small  trochanter.  It  is  then 
inclined  upwards  and  backwards  along  an  oblique  line  two- 
thirds  of  an  inch  in  front  of  the  small  trochanter,  to  reach  the 
back  of  the  neck ;  here  it  is  attached  above  the  posterior  inter- 
trochanteric line  at  a  distance  varying  from  half  an  inch,  at 
the  lower  and  upper  ends,  to  over  two-thirds  of  an  inch  oppo- 
site the  middle  of  that  line. 

Several  strong  fibres  containing  fatty  tissue  between  them 
are  fixed  at  the  inner  side  of  the  digital  fossa,  beneath  the 
small  external  rotator  tendons;  they  are  continuous  in  front 
with  the  fibres  attached  to  the  anterior  superior  angle  of  the 
trochanter. 

After  laying  open  the  capsule  it  is  seen  that  some  of  the 
deeper  fibres  of  this  ligament  are  reflected  upwards  along  the 
neck,  so  as  to  be  attached  to  the  femur  much  nearer  its  head. 
These  reflected  fibres  occur  at  three  places,  one  corresponding 
in  position  to  the  middle  of  the  ilio-femoral  ligament,  another 
to  the  pectineo-femoral,  and  the  third  on  the  upper  and  back 
part  of  the  neck.  A  thin  fold  of  synovial  membrane  stretches 
between  the  reflected  and  the  imreflected  fibres  of  the  capsule. 
There  are  also  to  be  seen  encircling  more  or  less  of  the  capsule, 
but  more  especially  the  anterior  and  upper  parts,  many  obliquely 
transverse  fibres.  These  are  placed  superficial  to  the  fibres 
passing  from  Uiimi  to  femur ;  several  of  them  blend  with  the 
inner  portion  of  the  ilio-femoral  ligament  near  the  femur,  and 
above  are  lost  beneath  the  expansion  from  the  gluteus  and 
vastus  extemus  to  the  capsule. 

In  thickness  and  strength  the  capsule  varies  extremely  in 
different  parts;  thus,  if  two  lines  be  drawn,  one  from  the 
anterior  inferior  Uiac  spine  to  the  inner  border  of  the  femur 
near  the  lesser  trochanter,  the  other  from  the  anterior  part  of 
the  groove  for  the  external  obturator  (i.«.,  the  upper  part  of  the 
tuberosity  of  the  ischiimi)  to  the  digital  fossa,  all  the  ligament 
outside  and  above  those  lines  is  very  thick  and  strong ;  whereas 
all  to  the  inner  side  and  below,  except  along  the  narrow 
pectineo-femoral  band,  is  very  thin  and  weak,  so  that  the  head 
of  the  bone  can  be  seen  through  it.  It  is  thickest  in  the  course 
of  the  ilio-femoral  ligament,  at  the  outer  part  of  which  it  is 
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over  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness;  it  becomes  thinner 
towards  the  lower  border  of  tlie  ischio-femoral  band,  although 
here  it  is  seldom  less  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick 
near  the  acetabulum,  where  the  fibres  are  extremely  well- 
marked. 

There  are  three  sets  of  auxiliary  fibres,  which  have  been 
already  alluded  to  under  separate  names — ^vi2.,  ilio-femoral, 
ischio-femoral,  and  pectineo-femoraL 

The  ilio-femoral  band  is  the  longest  and  widest,  as  well  as 
the  thickest  of  the  three.  Above  it  is  connected  in  a  curved 
line  (with  the  convexity  upwards),  two-thirds  of  an  inch  in 
length,  to  the  ilium  immediately  below  and  behind  the  anterior 
inferior  spine ;  thence  it  extends  obliquely  downwards  and 
outwards  to  the  front  of  the  trochanter  major,  and  the  anterior 
trochanteric  and  spiral  lines  as  far  as  the  inner  border  of  the 
shaft  Its  fibres  have  not  all  the  same  degree  of  obliquity,  for 
those  which  are  highest  on  the  ilium  have  also  the  highest 
femoral  attachment,  and  vice  versd;  so  that  the  uppermost 
fibres  are  shorter  and  more  nearly  transverse  than  the  rest ; 
the  central  fibres  take  a  straight  course,  and  are  fixed  to  the 
femur,  where  the  spiral  joins  with  the  inter-trochanteric  line. 
This  varying  obliquity  of  the  fibres,  together  with  some  accu- 
mulation of  the  fibres  both  along  the  inner  and  outer  borders 
of  the  band  near  the  femur,  possibly  explains  how  it  has  come 
to  be  described  as  the  Y'^haped  ligament  It  has  been  said  to 
resemble  an  inverted  Y»  ^^^  ^"^  ^^  which  is  supposed  to  be 
attached  near  the  trochanter  major,  and  the  other  to  the  spiral 
line  near  the  inner  border  of  the  femur,  with  but  little,  if  any, 
ligamentous  tissue  between  them.  This,  however,  is  not 
correct,  for  although  the  appearance  may  be  produced  by 
dissection  (and  especially  if  the  strong  dense  fibres  between 
the  capsule  and  gluteus  minimus,  and  between  the  long  tendon 
of  the  rectus  and  the  tendon  of  origin  of  the  vastus  extemus, 
be  not  removed),  it  does  not  naturally  exist  About  the  centre 
of  the  band,  near  its  attachment  to  the  trochanteric  line,  is  an 
aperture  leading  into  the  joint  It  is  very  constant,  and 
transmits  the  transverse  branch  of  the  external  circumflex 
artery  through  the  ilio-femoral  ligament  into  the  joint 
This    portion   of    the    capsule    limits  extension,  and  by  pre- 
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venting  the  natural  tendency  of  the  trunk  to  roll  back- 
wards on  the  thigh  bones  in  the  erect  posture,  it  does  away 
with  the  necessity  of  muscular  power  for  this  purpose.  It  is 
made  tense  in  every  position  of  extension  except  when  abduc- 
tion is  combined  with  extension,  and  then  the  outer  fibres 
are  relaxed.  Abduction  might  be  described  as  flexion  out- 
wards, so  that  the  points  of  attachment  of  the  outer  fibres  are 
approximated.  When  adduction  is  combined  with  complete  ex- 
tension the  points  of  attachment  separate,  and  the  whole  ligament 
(but  especially  the  inner  portion  of  it)  is  put  upon  the  stretch. 
The  outer  fibres  are  tightened  in  outward  rotation  even  during 
flexion.  In  extension  with  outward  rotation  the  whole  ilio- 
femoral band  is  tight,  but  as  flexion  is  increased  the  outer 
fibres  become  more  and  more  tense  as  the  inner  ones  are 
relaxed.  In  rotation  inwards  the  inner  fibres  of  the  ligament 
receive  most  of  the  strain. 

The  ischio-femoral  band  is  formed  by  very  strong  fibres 
attached  all  along  the  upper  border  of  the  groove  for  the 
external  obturator,  and  to  the  ischial  margin  of  the  acetabulum 
above  the  groove.  The  highest  of  these  incline  a  little 
upwards  as  they  pass  outwards  to  be  fixed  to  the  trochanter 
in  front  of  the  insertion  of  the  pyriformis  tendon;  the 
other  fibres,  as  they  pass  outwards,  curve  more  and  more 
upwards,  and  are  fixed  to  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the 
neck  internal  to  the  digital  fossa,  where  they  are  blended  with 
the  tendons  of  insertion  of  the  external  rotators.  When  the 
femur  is  flexed  these  fibres  pass  in  almost  straight  lines  to 
their  femoral  attachment,  and  are  spread  out  uniformly  over 
the  head  of  the  bone;  but  in  extension  of  the  thigh  they 
wind  upwards  over  the  back  of  the  head  and  neck  of  the  femur 
in  a  zonular  manner,  and  form  quite  a  folded  band  along  the 
lower  border  of  the  ligament. 

This  band  does  not  limit  simple  flexion,  nor  is  it  made  tight 
until  adduction  or  rotation  inwards  is  combined  with  flexion. 
In  flexion  with  rotation  outwards,  or  with  abduction,  it  is  quite 
relaxed,  as  it  is  also  in  extension. 

Between  the  ilio-  and  the  ischio-femoral  bands  the  capsule  is 
stout  and  strong,  and  with  it  here,  near  the  acetabidum,  is  incor- 
porated the  long  tendon  of  the  rectus ;  while  at  the  femoral 
end  the  longitudinal  fibres  composing  it  are  concentrated  to  a 
narrow  insertion    into  the  ridge  on   the  front   border  of  the 
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trochanter  close  to  the  glutens  minimus.  It  is  this  portion 
of  the  capsule  which  is  greatly  strengthened  bj  a  strong  fasci- 
culus of  fibres  passing  from  the  under  surface  of  the  gluteus 
minimus  to  the  capside  half-way  between  the  iliac  and 
femoral  attachments ;  while  further  forwards,  and  near  to  the 
outer  edge  of  the  ilio-femoral  ligament,  a  tendinous  band, 
dosely  blended  with  the  surface  of  the  capsule,  stretches 
between  the  upper  extremity  of  the  tendon  of  origin  of  the 
vastus  extemus  and  the  long  tendon  of  the  rectus.  By  this 
band  traction  on  either  of  these  tendons  moves  the  other  in 
the  dissected  joint,  so  that  it  is  possible  there  is  some  direct 
association  in  their  action.  This  part  of  the  capsule  assists 
the  iUo-femoral  ligament  in  limiting  extension,  but  it  is  made 
tighter  in  adduction,  especially  in  adduction  combined  with 
slight  flexion,  e,g,,  the  stand-at-ease  position  of  the  limb  upon 
which  the  weight  of  the  body  is  not  resting. 

The  pectineo-femoral  band  is  a  distinct  but  narrow  set  of 
fibres,  individually  less  marked  than  those  of  either  the  ilio- 
femoral or  ischio-femoral  ligaments.  They  are  fixed  above  to 
the  anterior  border  of  the  pectineal  eminence  reaching  down  as 
far  as  the  pubic  end  of  the  cotyloid  notch ;  to  the  neck  of  the 
femur  they  are  attached  above  and  behind  the  ilio-femoral 
ligament,  with  the  lowermost  fibres  of  which  they  blend.  It 
is  put  upon  the  stretch  in  abduction,  whether  combined 
with  fiexion  or  extension  ;  it  is  very  tight  in  abduction  com- 
bined with  rotation  outwards  and  flexion,  and  abduction  with 
slight  simple  flexion.  In  both  these  latter  positions  the  head 
of  the  bone  is  in  great  part  out  of  the  acetabidum,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  fibres  of  this  band ;  whilst  both  the  ischio-  and 
ilio-femoral  bands  are  relaxed. 

The  fibres  of  all  these  auxiliary  bands  are  superficial  to,  but 
inseparably  blended  with,  the  rest  of  the  capsular  ligament ; 
in  fact,  although  called  by  distinct  names,  they  are  in  no  way 
distinct  ligaments,  but  merely  very  greatly  thickened  portions 
of  the  capsule.*    The  ilio-femoral  fibres  and  the  ischio-femoral. 


*  In  one  insianoe,  deecribed  in  the  eighth  volame  of  '' Joamal  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology**  (p.  184),  an  aboormal  ligament  was  obaerved  stretching  from 
the  ischium  to  the  trochanter,  and  quite  distinct  from  the  capsule  in  its  posterior 
half. 
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near  the  ischium,  are  very  distinguishable  by  their  greater 
coarseness.  The  ilio-femoral  and  pectineo-femoral  bands,  and  the 
pubic  rim  of  the  acetabulum,  enclose  a  triangular  space  where 
the  capsule  is  thinnest.  This  part  is  never  tightly  stretched 
in  any  position  of  the  joint ;  over  it  the  ilio-psoas  muscle  passes, 
only  separated  from  it  by  a  bursa,  which  sometimes  communi- 
cates with  the  synovial  sac. 

The  capsule,  opposite  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  neck 
of  the  femur,  especially  near  its  attachment  to  the  back  of 
the  femoral  neck,  and  again  opposite  the  cotyloid  notch,  is 
very  thin.  It  is,  however,  thickened  near  the  transverse  liga- 
ment by  some  curved  and  decussating  fibres,  which  arise  from 
each  extremity  of  the  ligament ;  the  hinder  ones  pass  forwards 
and  blend  with  the  pectineo-femoral  band  in  the  middle  of  its 
course,  those  which  arise  in  front  are  lost  on  the  under  and 
back  part  of  the  capsule.  Some  extra  fibres  from  the  border 
of  the  external  obturator  groove  help  to  strengthen  the  under 
part  of  the  capsule,  and  are  lost  upon  it.  In  nearly  every 
position  of  the  joint  it  is  relaxed,  but-  there  is  one,  viz., 
extreme  flexion  combined  with  abduction,  in  which  it  has 
to  resist  the  head  of  the  bone  when  all  the  rest  of  the 
capsule,  except  the  pectineo-femoral  ligament,  is  quite  relaxed. 
Such  a  position  is  assumed  when  the  thigh  is  thrown  side- 
ways over  the  arm  of  an  easy-chair,  or  when  sitting  in  a  hip- 
bath with  the  thighs  apart,  and  the  knee  bent  over  the  edge, 
or  in  stooping  low  with  the  legs  wide  apart. 

The  capsular  ligament  is  supported  externally  by  muscles 
and  tendons  on  every  side,  and  by  several  of  them  great  addi- 
tional strength  is  given  to  the  joint.  Some  of  them,  from  being 
closely  connected  with  the  ligament,  serve  to  raise  it  during 
the  movement  of  the  joint,  and  thus  prevent  it  from  being 
pinched  against  the  edge  of  the  acetabulum. 

In  front  is  the  ilio-psoas  muscle,  the  sheath  of  which  is 
adherent  to  the  capsule,  while  the  iliacus  in  part  arises  from  it. 
Above  are  the  rectus  femoris,  the  slip  from  the  vastus  extemus 
to  the  long  head  of  the  rectus,  and  the  gluteus  minimus  with 
its  strong  fibrous  connexion  with  the  capside.  Above  and 
behind  are  the  pyriformis  (a  slip  from  which  joins  the  tendon  of 
the  small  gluteal),  and  behind  the  internal  obturator  and 
gemelli     The  obturator  intemus  is  by  far  the  strongest  of  all 
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the  small  rotators,  and  acts  much  like  a  ligament,  owing  to  the 
extension  backwards  of  many  of  the  ultimate  fibres  of  its  several 
tendons  well-nigh  to  the  bony  origin  of  the  muscle ;  the  four  or 
five  closely  formed  tendons  which  pass  over  the  ischial  groove 
result  from  the  blending  of  eight  or  nine  strong  bands,  which 
are  seen  on  raising  the  muscle  from  its  origin;  these  bands 
radiate  along  the  borders  and  the  body  of  the  muscle,  and 
extend  from  within  a  short  distance  of  its  extreme  limits,  while 
they  again  are  composed  of  individual  slender  fibres,  which 
pass  from  origin  to  insertion  of  the  muscle.  Its  power  of 
resistance  too  is  increased  by  the  play  of  the  tendons  over  the 
trochlear  groove  of  the  ischiiun,  whereby  strain  on  the 
muscles  is  diminished. 

Below,  and  behind,  the  external  obturator  muscle  passes  over 
the  capsule ;  some  few  of  its  upper  fibres  are  inserted  into  the 
under  part  of  the  ligament,  and  a  dense  band  of  fibro-cellular 
tissue,  extending  from  the  groove  to  the  digital  fossa,  connects 
its  sheath  with  the  capsule  along  the  posterior  border  of  the 
muscle.  As  the  tendon  of  the  muscle  approaches  the  digital 
fossa,  it  turns  on  its  own  axis  and  rests  on  the  neck  of  the 
femur  along  the  line  of  attachment  of,  and  beyond  the 
capsule. 

The  ligamentum  teres,  or  round  ligament,  is  an  inter-articular 
flat  band,  which  extends  from  the  acetabular  notch  to  the 
dimple  in  tlie  head  of  the  femur.  At  the  acetabulum  it  has 
two  bony  attachments,  one  on  each  side  of  the  notch,  while 
intermediate  fibres  spring  from  the  under  surface  of  the  trans- 
verse ligament ;  indeed,  some  lowermost  fibres  of  the  trans- 
verse ligament  consist  of  these  intermediate  fibres  of  the 
round  ligament  It  is  usually  about  one  and  a  half  to  one 
inch  and  three-quarters  long.  To  the  acetabulum,  on  the  pubic 
side  of  the  notch,  it  is  fixed  to  the  acetabular  surface,  imme- 
diately below  the  articular  cartilage.  On  the  ischial  side  it  is  also 
fixed  close  to  the  notch,  immediately  below  the  articular  facet, 
but  several  of  the  fibres  arise  outside  the  cavity,  below  and  in 
connexion  with  the  origin  of  the  transverse  ligament,  where  it 
is  also  continuous  with  the  capsular  ligament  and  periosteum  of 
the  ischium.  The  posterior  or  ischial  portion  is  much  stronger 
than  the  anterior  or  pubic,  but  it  is  not  strictly  correct  to  say 
that  the  origin  is  bifid,  as  between  the  posterior  and  anterior 
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bands  there  are  the  fibres  connected  with  the  under  edge  of  the 
transverse  ligament.  To  the  femur  the  ligament  is  attached  at  the 
anterior  part  (t.«.,  the  pit)  of  the  dimple  in  the  head,  as  well  as  to 
the  cartilage  which  forms  the  margin  of  this  part  of  the  dimple. 
Its  axis  of  insertion  corresponds  to  the  base  of  the  triangular- 
shaped  dimple ;  the  ischial  fibres  pass  chiefly  into  the  upper 
angle,  the  pubic  fasciculus  into  the  anterior  and  lower  angle. 

In  connexion  with  the  ligamentum  teres  the  fatty  tissue  at  the 
bottom  of  the  rough  recess  in  the  acetabulum  requires  a  word 
of  notice.  It  forms  quite  a  thick  quadi*angular  pad  or  cushion, 
which  occupies  all  the  non-articular  portion  of  the  cavity,  and 
projects  outwards,  beneath  the  transverse  ligament,  through  the 
acetabidar  notch.  Into  it  pass  the  articular  nerves  and  arteries, 
which,  as  they  enter  the  cavity  to  nm  along  the  roimd  liga- 
ment to  the  head  of  the  femur,  lie  between  the  bony  origins 
of  the  ligamentum  teres,  and  beneath  its  connexion  with  the 
transverse  ligament.  The  synovial  membrane  which  covers 
the  fatty  cushion  is  of  unusual  thickness ;  from  the  cushion, 
as  well  as  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  transverse  ligament,  the 
synovial  membrane  is  reflected  along  the  round  ligament  to 
the  head  of  the  femur.  The  part  of  the  membrane  reflected 
from  the  cushion  does  not  cleave  closely  to  the  round  liga- 
ment, but  forms  a  triangular  fold,  the  apex  of  which  is  at  the 
dimple  in  the  head  of  the  femur ;  one  side  is  continuous  with 
the  round  ligament,  and  the  other,  free,  looks  towards  the  back 
of  the  acetabidum ;  while  the  flat  surfaces  (in  the  erect  pos- 
ture) face  towards  and  from  the  lower  part  of  the  femoral  head. 
The  ligamentum  teres  presents  the  appearance  of  two  trian- 
gular planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  one  formed  by  the 
broad  fibrous  ligament,  and  the  other  by  the  reflected  synovial 
membrane  as  described  above.  The  ligamentum  teres  is  shut 
out  from  the  synovial  cavity  of  the  joint  by  the  reflected 
membrane,  as  the  lungs  are  by  the  pleura,  and  the  abdominal 
viscera  by  the  peritoneum. 

The  use  of  the  ligamentum  teres  is  to  check  rotation  outwards 
during  flexion,  and  adduction  during  flexion.  As  a  ligament 
can  only  be  in  use  when  it  is  tight,  and  as  there  have  been 
various  and  very  difierent  opinions  published  as  to  the  posi- 
tions wliich  the  joint  is  in  when  the  round  ligament  is  tight,  I 
shall  give  the  results  of  different  modes  of  examination. 
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When  examined  after  division  of  the  entire  circumference 
of  the  capsule,  the  roimd  ligament  ia  on  stretch  during 
extension,  and  adduction  in  the  nearly  extended  position. 
During  simple  extension,  the  ischial  band  is  alone  tense ; 
during  extension  with  adduction,  the  rest  becomes  tense  also. 

After  trephining  the  acetabulum,  removing  the  fat  and 
synovial  membrane  cotresponding  to  the  excised  bone,  and 
dividing  the  fibres  of  the  ilio-femoral  ligament  through  part  of 
its  thickness,  then  adduction  in  the  nearly  extended  position 
brings  the  ligament  tight,  though  perhaps  not  so  tight  as 
rotation  outwards  with  flexion.  But  if  the  ilio-femoral  liga- 
ment  be  left  imtouched,  so  that  it  offers  its  fidl  resistance  in 
extension  and  adduction,  there  ia  no  tension  on  the  ligamentum 
teres  in  the  extended  or  nearly  extended  positions ;  but  the 
ligament  ia  still  very  tight  during  flexion  combined  with  out- 
ward rotation.  In  this  position  the  ligament  is  quite  flat,  and 
rests  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  dimple  {i.e.,  the  groove)  of 
the  head  of  the  femur.  In  flexion  with  adduction  it  is  also 
tight ;  the  fibres  are  almost  flat,  but  twisted  a  little  on  them- 
selves near  the  dimple  of  the  femur.  During  adduction,  as 
the  limb  passes  from  flexion  into  extension,  the  roimd  ligament 
gets  less  and  less  tight  until  it  becomes  quite  lax.  After 
flexion  with  adduction,  it  is  as  tight  in  flexion  with  rotation 
inwards  as  in  any  other  position.  It  is  at  its  loosest  in 
abduction  with  flexion,  in  which  position  the  two  ends  of  the 
ligament  are  close  together,  and  opposite  to  one  another.  It  is 
very  loose  in  abduction  with  extension.  It  is  also  loose  in 
abduction  combined  with  flexion  and  outward  rotation. 

The  tension  of  the  ligament  was  tested  by  threading  a  piece 
of  whipcord  round  it  and  pulling  on  the  cord  in  the  various 
positions.  In  this  mode  of  examination,  the  results  are  very 
unmistakable — ^viz.,  the  ligament  is  tightest  in  flexion  com- 
bined with  adduction  and  rotation  outwards,  and  almost  as 
tight  in  flexion  with  external  rotation  alone ;  and  in  adduction 
combined  with  flexion.     Its  most  lax  state  is  in  abduction. 

As  this  method  of  examination  requires  the  removal  from 
the  floor  of  the  cavity  of  a  piece  of  the  synovial  membrane 
near  where  it  is  reflected  along  the  round  ligament,  and  as  this 
reflected  synovial  membrane,  together  with  the  fibrous  ligament 
itself,  forms  a  broad  triangular  structure,  it  was  deemed  well 
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embraces  a  little  beyond  its  greatest  circuinference.  It  some* 
what  contracts  the  aperture  of  the  acetabulum,  and  retains  the 
head  of  the  femur  within  its  grasp  after  the  capsule  and  all 
muscles  have  been  completely  divided.  It  is  firmly  fixed  to 
the  bony  rim,  as  well  as  to  the  articular  cartilage  on  the  inner, 
and  the  periosteum  on  the  outer  side  of  it,  while  at  the  notch 
it  is  inseparably  blended  with  the  transverse  ligament,  if  indeed 
it  can  be  said  to  exist  at  all  as  a  distinct  structure.  It  is 
covered  on  both  aspects  by  the  synovial  membrane,  which  is 
reflected  over  its  free  edge  from  the  capsule  to  the  articular 
cartilage  of  the  acetabulum. 

The  articular  cartilage  lines  a  large  part  of  the  acetabulum, 
and  covers  the  smooth  portion  of  the  head  of  the  femur.  In 
the  acetabulimi  the  width  and  thickness  of  the  cartilage  are 
great  in  those  parts  which  have  to  bear  most  pressure,  and 
greatest  on  the  iUum  behind  a  vertical  line  from  the  anterior 
inferior  spinous  process.  To  the  head  of  the  femur  the 
cartilage  gives  much  the  appearance  of  a  whit^  billiard-ball ; 
to  the  dimple  for  the  round  ligament  it  gives  the  raised  margin 
and  triangular  shape  seen  in  the  recent  state,  for  as  soon  as 
the  cartilage  is  removed  the  appearance  of  the  dimple  is  much 
altered.  Into  it  at  the  dimple  (especially  at  the  upper  margin) 
the  round  ligament  is  inserted,  and  a  large  scale  is  often  torn 
away  with  the  ligament  from  ofT  the .  femur  in  dislocation  of 
the  thigh*  It  is  much  thicker  over  the  upper  than  the  lower 
part,  and  is  thicker  near  the  dimple  than  towards  the 
circumference.  At  its  thickest  part,  just  above  the  dimple,  it 
is  about  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  deep,  while  at  the  imder  part 
of  the  head  it  is  so  thin  that  the  bone  can  be  seen  through  it. 
The  extent  of  the  cartilage  corresponds  with  the  smooth  part 
of  the  head  of  the  dried  bone,  and  its  limit  with  the  sinuous 
outline  of  the  head. 

The  SYNOVIAL  MEMBRANE  lines  the  capsule,  and  passes  over 
the  border  of  the  acetabulimi  to  reach  the  fatty  cushion  and 
the  round  ligament.  By  the  latter  it  is  conducted,  in  the 
manner  already  described,  to  the  head  and  neck  of  the  femur, 
and  thus  to  the  femoral  attachment  of  the  capsule. 

Arteries. — Blood  is  supplied  to  the  hip-joint  from  the  deep 
femoral  and  the  internal  iliac  arteries. 

(1)  From  the  deep  femoraly  the  transverse  branch  of  the 
internal   circumflex   as  it  winds  above  the  small  trochanter 
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gives  off,  when  opposite  the  joint,  an  articular  branch  which 
enters  at  the  cotyloid  notch,  supplies  the  fatty  tissue,  synovial 
membrane,  and  round  ligament,  and,  like  the  following,  some- 
times reaches  the  head  of  the  femur. 

(2)  The  transverse  branch  of  the  external  circumflex,  as  it 
passes  outwards  beneath  the  vastus  extemus,  gives  a  branch  of 
considerable  size  to  the  joint.  It  enters  through  a  well-marked 
and  constant  aperture  in  the  ilio-femoral  band  a  little  above 
the  middle  of  its  femoral  attachment. 

A  second  branch,  from  the  same  source,  sometimes  enters  the 
joint  through  the  ligament  lower  down. 

(3)  Frcym  the  interned  iliac,  blood  is  derived  through  the 
obturator,  gluteal,  and  sciatic  branches.  The  external,  lower, 
and  posterior  branch  of  the  obturator  gives  an  articular  twig, 
which  enters  beneath  the  transverse  ligament,  ramifies  in  the 
fatty  cushion  of  the  acetabulum,  and  runs  along  the  round 
ligament  to  the  head  of  the  femur. 

(4)  The  inferior  division  of  the  deep  portion  of  the  gluteal 
sends  small  branches  to  the  hip,  which  pierce  the  gluteus 
minimus  and  penetrate  the  capsule. 

(5)  The  sciatic  artery  gives  o£F  directly  some  branches  to 
the  back  of  the  capsule  of  the  joint ;  and  the  branch  from  it 
to  the  quadratus  femoris,  after  passing  beneath  the  gemelli 
and  internal  obturator,  sends  twigs  to  the  hip-joint  before  it 
terminates  in  the  muscle. 

Nerves  are  derived  from  the  lumbar  and  sacral  plexuses. 
From  the  lumbar  plexus  (1)  the  anterior  crural  furnishes  one  or 
more  branches  to  the  front  part  of  the  capsule,  as  the  nerve  is 
passing  over  the  joint,  and  just  after  it  has  escaped  from  be- 
neath Poupart's  ligament.  (2)  The  anterior  portion  of  the 
obturator  sends  articular  branches  to  the  hip-joint  when  near 
the  thyroid  membrane,  one  of  which  enters  at  the  acetabular 
notch,  and  reaches  the  ligamentum  teres,  another  supplies  the 
anterior,  while  a  third  goes  to  the  lower  part  of  the  capsule. 
(3)  The  accessory  obturator,  when  present,  gives  o£F,  behind  the 
pectineus  muscle,  an  articular  branch,  which  sometimes  enters 
the  hip-joint  with  the  branch  of  the  obturator  artery,  and  at 
others  perforates  the  capsule. 

From  the  sacral  plexus  (1)  the  nerve  to  the  quadratus  femoris 
furnishes  a  small  branch  to  the  back  of  the  joint,  while  it  is 
lying  between  the  external  rotators  and  the  capsule.    (2)  Several 
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branches,  derived  either  from  the  upper  part  of  the  great 
sciatic  nerve,  or  from  the  lower  part  of  the  sacral  plexus  itself, 
or  from  both  sources,  enter  the  joint  by  perforating  the  back  of 
the  capsule. 

BuBSiE  are  found  on  the  front,  outer  side,  and  back  of  the 
joint     On  the  front  and  outer  side  there  are  five,  viz. — 

1.  A  large  bursa  beneath  the  psoas  and  iliacus,  between 
them  and  the  thin  portion  of  the  capsular  ligament  It  often 
communicates  with  the  sjmovial  cavity  of  the  joint. 

2.  A  small  bursa  between  the  gluteus  medius  and  the  upper 
and  front  part  of  the  trochanter  major.  It  extends  some  way 
between  the  tendon  of  this  muscle  and  that  of  the  pyriformis, 
which  is  covered  by  the  gluteus.  Sometimes  there  are  two 
bursas  instead  of  one ;  one  between  the  tendon  and  the  bone, 
another  between  the  tendon  and  the  pyriformis. 

8.  Between  the  tendon  of  gluteus  minimus  and  the  front  of 
the  trochanter.  This  bursa  sometimes  extends  between  the 
insertion  of  the  small  gluteus  and  the  origin  of  the  vastus 
extemus  tendon. 

4.  A  large  bursa  is  situated  in  front  of  the  gluteus  maximus, 
and  between  it  and  the  vastus  extemus ;  over  it  rides  the 
strong  fascia  of  the  buttock  as  it  passes  downwards  to  the 
thigh  towards  the  insertion  of  the  gluteus  maximus.  It  is 
below  the  following : 

5.  A  large  multilocular  bursa  extends  across  the  external 
surface  of  the  base  of  the  great  trochanter,  and  some  way  upon 
the  shaft  below,  over  which  the  tendon  of  the  gluteus  maximus 
and  tlie  dense  fascia  play. 

On  the  back  of  the  joint  there  are  four  bursae,  viz. — 

6.  The  external  obturator  muscle  plays  over  a  bursa  which 
is  situated  between  it  and  the  back  of  the  neck  of  the  femur. 

7.  A  large  bursa  exists  between  the  quadratus  femoris  and 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  small  trochanter. 

8.  An  elongated  bursa  often  exists  between  the  back  of 
the  capsule  and  the  gemelli  and  internal  obturator  muscles.  It 
is  often  in  communication  with  the  bursa  which  lies  between 
the  latter  muscle  and  the  trochlear  groove  of  the  ischium. 

9.  Bursal  interspaces,  containing  a  light  currant-jelly-coloured 
fluid,  occur  between  the  quadratus  femoris  and  the  obturator 
extemus  and  back  part  of  the  capsule. 

Muscles. — ^Numerous  muscles  act  upon  the  hip-joint    Some 
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of  them  confine  their  action  to  it,  others  pass  over  and  act 
upon  the  knee-joint  also.  Those  which  influence  both  joints 
are  the  sartorius  and  gracilis,  the  rectus  f emoris,  the  three  ham- 
strings, and  the  fascial  prolongations  of  the  tensor  vaginsB 
femoris. 

Some  of  the  muscles  which  act  on  the  hip  arise  beyond 
the  hip-bone,  viz.,  the  psoas,  the  pyriformis,  and  part  of  the 
gluteus  maximus.  All  the  rest  arise  from  the  os  innominatum, 
and  with  the  exception  of  those  which  have  been  mentioned  as 
passing  beyond  the  knee,  are  inserted  into  the  femur,  i.e.,  extend 
only  between  the  two  bones  of  the  articulation. 

They  must  be  grouped  according  to  the  various  movements 
of  the  joint,  as  flexors,  extensors,  abductors,  adductors,  rotators 
outwards  and  inwards.  Circumduction  being  a  movement  in 
which  flexion,  extension,  abduction,  and  adduction  follow  each 
other  in  quick  succession,  the  muscles  which  produce  it  consist 
of  those  which  efTect  the  various  component  movements. 
Several  of  the  muscles  fall  under  more  than  one  group. 

Flexors. — ^The  psoas  and  iliacus,  often  spoken  of  conjointly  as 
the  ilio-psoas  muscle,  are  the  strongest  and  most  direct  flexor ; 
the  pectineus,  which  acts  also  as  an  adductor,  and  the  sartorius 
and  rectus,  when  their  action  on  the  leg  is  completed  or 
prevented. 

The  vastus  extemus,  by  its  undescribed  band  to  the  rectus 
tendon,  probably  assists  slightly  in  flexing  the  thigh  on  the 
trunk,  and  the  trunk  on  the  thigh.  The  obturator  extemus 
occasionally  acts  as  a  flexor,  as  in  crossing  the  thighs;  this 
action  is  very  decided. 

Extensors, — The  hamstrings,  when  their  tendency  to  bend 
the  leg  is  fulfilled  or  prevented,  extend  the  hip,  but  their  action 
on  the  two  joints  often,  indeed  generally,  is  produced  simul- 
taneously, the  leg  being  bent  at  the  knee  as  the  thigh  is 
extended  l&t  the  hip,  as  in  the  first  act  of  rising  from  a  seatL 
The  gluteus  maximus,  gluteus  medius,  and  gluteus  minimus  are 
all  extensors  of  the  hip,  and  are  so  placed  as  to  be  able  to  take 
up  action  one  after  the  other,  according  to  the  degree  of  flexion 
to  be  overcome.  This  can  be  proved  by  feeling  the  muscles 
with  the  fingers  in  rising  from  the  sitting  posture  (by  which 
the  thighs  are  straightened  under  the  trunk),  or  from  the 
stooping  posture  (by  which  the  trunk  is  extended  on  the 
thighs).     In  the  early  part  of  either  of  these  movements,  the 
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small  gluteal  are  felt  to  be  firmly  contracted,  while  as  the 
erect  posture  is  nearer  and  nearer  attained,  the  gluteus  maximus 
contracts  more  and  more,  and  the  smaller  muscles  become 
flaccid.  Their  large  development,  and  the  coarse  fibres  of  the 
great  gluteal,  are  required  in  the  human  subject  to  bring  back 
the  body  into  the  erect  position,  but  not  to  keep  it  there ;  this 
latter  office  is  done  by  the  line  of  gravity,  by  the  position  of 
the  hip-joints  and  pelvis  with  regard  to  that  line,  and  by 
the  powerful  ilio-femoral  ligament.  The  obturator  intemus 
assists  extension  from  the  position  of  flexion  and  rotation  out- 
wards, as  in  imcrossing  and  extending  the  thigh. 

Addiuiors. — These  consist  of  the  group  of  muscles  of  the 
name,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  all  of  which  pass 
directly  between  the  innominate  bone  and  the  femur.  In 
addition,  there  are  on  this  same  aspect  of  the  limb  the 
pectineus,  which  is  also  a  flexor,  and  the  gracilis,  which  besides 
being  an  adductor,  extends  beyond  the  knee  and  rotates  the 
1^  inwards.  Three  muscles  pass  behind  the  joint,  which  act 
occasionally  as  adductors,  viz.,  the  gluteus  maximus,  which 
does  80  when  the  limb  is  extended,  and  the  external  obturator, 
which  adducts  the  flexed  thigh,  as  in  crossing  one  limb  in  front 
of  the  other.  The  quadratus  femoris,  when  extreme  rota- 
tion outwards  is  either  prevented  or  completed,  acts  as  an 
adductor. 

Abdv£tar8, — The  gluteus  medius  and  gluteus  minimus  are 
powerful  abductors,  and  are  the  muscles  chiefly  concerned  in 
supporting  the  pelvis  on  one  thigh ;  in  so  doing  they  act  as 
abductors,  for  when  standing  on  one  limb  the  opposite  side  of 
the  pelvis  is  raised,  and  thus  a  position  which  corresponds  with 
abduction  of  the  thigh  is  the  result. 

The  upper  fibres  of  the  gluteus  maximus  and  the  tensor 
vaginae  femoris  are  important  aids  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
tensor  fasciae  assists  the  action  of  the  gluteus  maximus  by 
TTiftlriTig  tense  the  fascia,  and  has  some  influence  in  extending 
the  knee  by  the  direct  prolongation  of  the  fascia  lata  to  the 
external  oblique  line  on  the  tibia. 

The  sartorius  abducts  the  thigh  at  the  same  time  that  it 
flexes  both  the  hip  and  the  knee. 

Inward  Rotators, — The  anterior  portion  of  the  gluteus  medius 
and  gluteus  minimus,  and  the  tensor  vaginae  femoris,  all  act  as 
inward  rotators. 
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Outward  Rotators, — These  muscles  are  numerous,  and 
occur  on  the  sides  of  the  joint.  In  front  is  the  ilio-psoas,  a 
powerful  outward  rotator,  as  well  as  the  chief  flexor  of  the 
hip.  On  the  inner  side  are  the  pectineus  and  the  three 
adductors,  the  former  of  which  being  inserted  behind  and 
below  the  small  trochanter,  and  the  rest  into  the  linea  aspera, 
are  all  advantageously  situated  for  rolling  the  thigh  outwards. 
On  the  under  aspect  the  obturator  extemus  passes  from  its 
origin  on  the  inner  side  of  the  acetabulum  to  its  insertion  into 
the  digital  fossa.  On  the  back  of  the  joint  from  below  upwards 
are  the  quadratus  femoris,  the  gemelli  and  obturator  intemus, 
the  pyrif  ormis,  and  the  posterior  portion  of  the  gluteus  minimus 
and  medius;  while  covering  all  these  is  the  gluteus  maximus, 
also  a  considerable  outward  rotator.  The  biceps  is  an  outward 
rotator  when  the  knee  is  extended. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  muscles  concerned  in  pro- 
ducing each  of  the  angular  movements  of  the  thigh  act  as 
outward  rotators,  viz.,  the  chief  flexor,  all  the  adductors,  the 
two  chief  abductors,  and  the  great  extensor.  The  necessity 
of  these  nxmierous  and  powerful  outward  rotators  results  from 
the  relation  of  the  pelvis  to  the  fixed  limb  in  walking, 
running,  &c.,  and  the  inclination  outwards  of  the  advancing 
limb.  This  backward  rotation  of  the  pelvis  on  the  side  of  the 
firm  thigh,  corresponds  to  an  inward  rotation  of  the  same  thigh  ; 
so  that  when  this  limb,  in  its  turn,  comes  to  be  advanced,  not 
only  has  it  to  be  rotated  outwards,  so  that  the  toes  may  escape 
past  the  other  foot,  but  a  considerable  amount  of  inward  rota- 
tion has  also  to  be  first  overcome. 

A  result  of  the  same  muscles  being  rotators  outwards,  as 
well  as  flexor,  extensors,  adductors,  or  abductors,  is  that  each 
of  these  other  movements  can  be  carried  much  further  (except 
abduction)  when  the  thigh  is  rotated  outwards ;  this  is  mark- 
edly the  case  with  flexion  and  adduction,  and  follows  naturally 
from  the  fact  that  if  one  of  the  actions  is  rendered  unnecessary, 
the  whole  force  of  the  muscle  is  devoted  to  the  other  action, 
i.e.,  if  rotation  outwards  has  been  completed  by  other  muscles, 
the  whole  force  of  the  contracting  ilio-psoas  or  adductors  is 
directed  to  bending  or  adducting  respectively. 

Abduction  can  be  carried  somewhat  further  during  rotation 
inwards,  because  the  gluteus  medius  and  minimus,  which  are 
the  chief  abductors,  are  also,  by  their  anterior  fibres,  rotators 
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inwards  ;  so  likewise  is  the  tensor  fascia* ;  and  unless  rotatioii 
inwards  has  been  completed  or  is  prevented,  the  power  of 
these  muscles  must  of  necessity  be  partly  diverted  from  pro- 
ducing abduction. 

It  is  conmion  to  find  considerable  blending  of  the  tendons  of 
the  pyriformis  and  the  obturator  intemus  at  their  insertions, 
and  a  strong  slip  generally  connects  the  pyriformis  'with  the 
gluteus  minimus.  There  is,  doubtless,  purpose  in  this  arrange- 
ment As  has  been  said,  the  gluteus  minimus  by  its  anterior 
and  middle  fibres  rotates  the  thigh  inwards,  by  its  posterior 
fibres  outwdrds ;  as  soon  as  these  latter  fibres  have  contracted 
the  pyriformis  takes  up  the  outward  rotation  by  the  slip, 
which  it  sends  to  join  the  gluteus,  then  by  its  own  direct  fibres 
of  insertion,  then  by  the  fibres  blended  with  the  internal 
obturator,  and  thus  the  movement  of  outward  rotation  is 
continued  by  the  obturator  and  gemelli,  and  finally  by  the 
quadratus.  There  is  thus  a  connexion  between  and  a  gradu* 
ation  in  the  direction  of  the  successive  fibres  whereby  rotation 
outwards  is  commenced,  continued,  and  completed. 

Movements. — The  hip,  like  the  shoulder,  is  a  ball-and-socket 
joint,  with  a  much  more  complete  spcket,  but  a  corresponding 
limitation  of  movements.     Each  variety  of  the  ball-and-socket 
joint  movements  can  be  eflfected  at  the  hip,  viz.,  flexion,  exten- 
sion, abduction,  adduction,  rotation,  and  circumduction.     Any 
two  or  more  of  these  movements  not  being  antagonistic  can  be 
combined,  i,e.,  flexion  or  extension  associated  with  abduction 
or  adduction  can  accompany  rotation   outwards   or   inwards. 
When  abduction,  adduction,  extension,  and  flexion  are  spoken 
of,  reference  is  generally  made  to  the  movements  of  the  thigh 
on  the  pelvis,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  pelvis 
moves  upon   the  thigh,  and  a  clear  idea  should  be  obtained 
of   these    corresponding   movements    of   the    pelvis.     During 
eoctension,  abduction  of  the  thigh  corresponds  with  a  tilting  of 
the  opposite  side  of  the  pelvis  upwards ;    adduction,    with  a 
lowering  of  the  opposite  side.     Eotation  inwards  of  the  thigh 
corresponds  with  a  swerving  forwards  of  the  opposite  anterior 
superior  iliac  spine ;  rotation  outwards  with  a  swerving  back- 
wards  of    the  opposite   side  of    the    pelvis.     During  flexion, 
abduction  of  the    thigh    corresponds    with    a   backward,   and 
adduction  with  a  forward  movement  of  the  opposite  side  of 
tbe  pelvis;   rotation  inwards  of  the  thigh  corresponds  with 
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elevation,  rotation  outwards  with  depression  of  the  opposite 
side  of  the  pelvis. 

Flexion  of  the  thigh  corresponds  to  an  inclination  forwards, 
extension  of  the  thigh  to  an  inclination  backwards  of  the 
tmnlc  The  differences  between  the  movements  of  the  trunk  in 
the  flexed  and  extended  position  respectively,  which  correspond 
to  abduction,  adduction  and  rotation  of  the  thigh,  though  not 
at  first  thought  clear,  are  evident  with  the  articulated  thigh 
before  one,  and  become  obvious  by  remembering  that  whether 
during  extension  or  flexion  in  abduction  and  adduction,  tbe 
top  of  the  trochanter  approaches  to  and  departs  from  respec- 
tively the  hollow  of  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium,  whereas  in  rotation 
inwards  and  outwards  the  anterior  superior  comer  of  the 
trochanter  approaches  to  and  departs  from  respectively  the 
crease  in  the  groin. 

It  results  from  the  obliquity  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  that 
the  movements  of  the  head  in  the  acetabulum  are  always  more 
or  less  of  a  rotatory  character.  This  is  more  especially  the 
case  during  flexion  and  extension,  and  two  results  follow 
from  it.  First,  the  bearing  surfaces  of  the  femur  and  aceta- 
bulum preserve  their  apposition  to  each  other,  so  that  the 
amount  of  articular  surface  of  the  head  in  the  acetabulum  does 
not  sensibly  diminish  pari  passu,  with  the  transit  of  the 
joint  from  the  extended  to  the  flexed  position,  as  would  be  the 
case  necessarily  if  the  movement  of  the  head,  like  that  of  the 
thigh,  was  simply  angular  instead  of  rotatory  and  angular. 
Secondly,  as  rotation  of  the  head  can  continue  until  the  liga- 
ments are  tight  without  being  checked  at  all  by  the  contact  of 
the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  against  the  rim  of  the  acetabulum 
(which  is  not  the  case  with  angular  movements  of  ordinary 
ball-and-socket  joints),  flexion  of  the  thigh,  so  far  as  the  joint 
itself  is  concerned,  is  practically  unlimited. 

DiAOBAM  VI. 
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Figure  1  shows  that   rotation  of    the  spherical    head  of  a 
bone  within  its  socket  can  take  place  without  any  loss  of  con- 
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tact  of  apposed  osseous  surfaces.  Figure  2  shows  how  the 
angular  motion  throws  part  of  the  head  out  of  the  socket,  and 
leaves  part  of  the  socket  unsupported ;  and  how,  in  flexion  to 
a  right  angle,  the  amount  of  surfaces  in  contact  is  reduced  to 
one-half.  Figure  3  shows  how  this  result  of  flexion  would  be 
obviated  if  the  head  were  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  shaft ; 
and  figure  4  shows  how  this  disadvantage  is  diminished  by  the 
head  and  neck  being  placed  obliquely  upon  the  shaft  of  the 
femur. 

Flexion  is  the  most  important,  most  frequent,  and  most  ex- 
tensive movement  at  the  hip-joint.  In  the  dissected  limb, 
before  the  ligaments  are  disturbed,  it  can  be  carried  to  160^, 
and  then  is  checked  by  the  lower  fibres  of  the  ischio-femoral 
ligament.  In  the  living  subject,  simple  flexion  can  be  con- 
tinued until  checked  by  the  contact  of  the  soft  parts  at  the 
groin,  if  the  knee  be  bent;  if  the  knee  be  straight,  flexion 
at  the  hip  is  checked  in  most  persons  by  the  hamstring 
muscles  at  nearly  a  right  angle ;  the  checking  influence  of 
the  hamstrings  becomes  very  evident  on  attempting  to  touch 
the  groimd  with  the  fingers  without  bending  the  knees, 
when  the  chief  strain  of  this  flexion  of  the  trunk  on  the 
thigh  is  felt  at  the  borders  of  the  popliteal  space.  It  is 
probable  that  Weber  refers  to  flexion  at  the  hip  vrith  the 
knee  straight,  when  he  says  it  is  usually  in  the  living  person 
limited  to  86°.  The  extent  to  which  flexion  can  in  some  cases 
be  carried,  is  seen  when  an  acrobat  throws  one  foot  behind  his 
neck  while  standing  on  the  other  leg ;  and  in  any  person  of 
ordinary  activity,  if  the  spinal  column  be  fixed  and  the  pelvis 
steadied,  flexion,  in  the  abducted  and  outwardly  rotated  posi- 
tion, can  be  carried  through  between  145°  and  150°  when  the 
knee  is  bent,  and  a  little  pressure  is  exerted  by  the  hand  upon 
it*  In  fact,  under  these  conditions,  I  have  proved  that  the 
degree  of  flexion  at  the  hip-joint  of  a  muscular  and  some- 
what robust  man,  of  five  feet  eleven  inches  in  height,  is 
as  great  as  that  at  the  hip-joint  of  a  healthy  lad  of  twelve 
years,  when  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  whose  leg  on 
the  same  side  had  been  removed  just  above  the  knee. 


*  The  angle  of  flexion  I  accurately  ascertained  in  one  case  to  be  150%  by  means 
«f  a  nine'inch  oiroalar  station  measuring  instrument,  placed  at  my  disposal  by 
tta  nugioal  instrument  maker,  Mr.  Hawksley. 
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Extension  is  limited  by  the  ilio-femoral  ligament.  Abduc- 
tion and  outward  rotation  can  be  performed  freely  in  every 
position  of  flexion  and  extension.  Abduction  is  limited  by  the 
pectineo-femoral  ligament ;  outward  rotation,  by  the  ilio-femoral 
ligament ;  by  the  inner  part  of  it,  especially,  during  extension, 
but  by  the  outer  part  of  it,  as  well  as  by  the  ligamentimi  teres, 
during  flexion. 

Adduction  and  inward  rotation  are  very  limited  in  the  ex- 
tended thigh ;  the  former,  because  of  the  contact  with  the 
opposite  limb ;  the  latter,  because  all  the  muscles  of  inward 
rotation,  the  tensor  vaginae  femoris  excepted,  are  also  extensors, 
whereas  most  of  the  other  extensors  are  also  outward  rotators ; 
so  that  each  set  requires  to  be  relaxed  by  flexion  before  in- 
ward rotation  can  be  perfected. 

In  the  nearly  extended  position,  adduction  is  more  free,  and 
is  limited  by  the  outer  fibres  of  the  ilio-femoral  ligament,  and 
by  the  thick  superior  part  of  the  capsule.  In  flexion,  the 
range  of  adduction  is  still  greater  and  is  limited  by  the  ischio- 
femoral ligament ;  the  ligamentum  teres  is  also  rendered  nearly 
tight. 

In  the  nearly  extended  position,  inward  rotation  is  limited 
by  the  ilio-femoral  ligament ;  and  in  flexion,  by  the  ischio- 
femoral ligament,  and  the  part  of  the  capsule  between  it  and 
the  ilio-femoral  ligament. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE    KNEE-JOINT,   OR 
THX  ABTICULATION  OF  THE  FEMUR  WITH  THE  TIBIA  AND  PATELLA. 

Cloii,  Diarthroflii.  SubdwUion,  Ginglymus. 

The  knee  is  the  largest  joint  in  the  body,  and  the  two  longest 
bones  of  the  skeleton  enter  into  its  construction.     It  is  always, 
and  rightly,  described  as  a  ginglymoid  joint,  but  it  is  some- 
thing more  besides,  for  in  addition  to  flexion  and  extension 
there  is  a  sliding  backwards  and  forwards  of  the  tibia  upon 
the  condyles  of  the  femur,  and  a  rotation  of  the  tibia  around  a 
Teirtical  axis,  permitted  at  the  knee.     It  is  also  one  of  the 
most  superficial,  and,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  bones  alone,  one 
of  the  weakest  joints.     There  is  no  deep  socket,  as  in  the  hip ; 
no  overhanging  processes  protecting  it,  as  at  the  shoulder ;  no 
lateral  buttresses,  as   at   the   ankle;  no  hook-like   processes 
embracing  the  opposing  bone,  as  in  the  elbow ;  no  articular 
eminence,  as  in  the  jaw.     The  strength  of  the  joint  lies  not 
therefore  in  the  bones,  but  in  the  number,  size,  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  ligaments   which    unite  the  bones,    and  in  the 
powerful  muscles  and  fascial  expansions  which  pass  over  the 
articulation.     By  virtue  of  these  structures  it  is  one  of  the 
strongest  joints  in  the  body;    is    less    frequently   displaced 
than  any  other  of  the  joints  of  the  extremities ;  is  capable  of 
bearing  immense  weight ;  is  constantly  in  action,  enjoys  a  con- 
siderable range  of  movement,  ,and  yet  has  to  withstand  the 
leverage  of  the  two  longest  bones.     But  its  very  complication 
of  ligaments,  wliich  gives  it  its  mechanical  strength,  is  the 
cause  of  its  liability  to  disease  and  of  its  constitutional  weak- 
ness ;  whilst  its  scanty  covering  of  soft  parts,  and  its  con- 
sequent superficial  position,  expose  it  more   than  any  other 
joint  to  the  injurious  eflfects  of  blows  and  other  violence. 

Three,  bones  enter  into  the  construction  of  the  knee-joint, 
viz.,  the  femur,  by  its  condylar  end ;  the  tibia,  by  its  tuberosities ; 
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and  the  patella.  The  adaptation  of  the  articular  surfaces  of 
these  bones  to  one  another  is  so  slight  that  in  no  position  are 
they  in  more  than  partial  contact ;  but  yet  it  is  so  definite  that 
the  knee-joint  may  be  said  to  consist  of  two  articulations  with 
a  common  synovial  membrane,  viz.,  the  patello-femoral  and 
the  tibio-femoral,  the  latter  being  double.  The  articular  surface 
of  the  femur  presents  a  trochlea  for  the  former,  separated  by 
two  shallow  oblique  grooves  from  the  two  condyles  which 
rest  upon  the  latter,  while  the  condyles  are  separated  from  one 
another  by  the  inter-condyloid  fossa. 

The  Femur. — ^The  lower  or  condyloid  extremity  of  the  femur 
is  cubical  and  massive,  although  divided  by  a  deep  notch  behind. 
It  measures  from  three  to  three  and  a  quarter  inches  in  a 
transverse  direction  in  its  widest  part,  and  nearly  three  inches 
in  the  antero-posterior.  The  transverse  measurement  increases 
from  before  backwards,  owing  to  the  divergence  of  the  condyles 
behind.  This  divergence  is  more  marked  at  the  inner  condyle, 
for  whereas  the  outer  border  of  the  outer  condyle  is  but  little 
out  of  the  line  of  the  external  surface  of  the  shaft,  the  inner 
surface  of  the  inner  condyle  projects  from  an  inch  to  an  inch 
and  a  half  beyond  the  line  of  the  internal  surface  of  the 
shaft 

The  external  condyle  is  more  prominent  in  front,  and  the 
internal  somewhat  more  so  behind.  We  must  regard  the  bone 
from  five  aspects — ^in  front,  behind,  below,  and  on  each  side. 
In  front,  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  is  articular  below  the 
patella,  and  non-articular  above,  where  it  is  pierced  by 
numerous  foramina  for  bloodvessels,  and  is  rough  for  the 
attachment  of  the  capsular  ligament.  The  articular  surface 
is  irregularly  quadrilateral,  sometimes  approaching  more  to  a 
triangular  outline;  its  outer  border  is  the  longest,  and  is 
prominent  especially  above;  it  separates  sharply  the  front 
from  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  bone.  The  inner,  short  and 
placed  upon  the  front  of  the  inner  condyle,  is  continuous  with 
the  upper  border,  and  like  it  inclines  outwards  and  upwards. 
The  inner  and  upper  borders  divide  the  articular  or  patellar  from 
the  non-articular  portions  of  the  front  surface  of  the  lower  end 
of  the  femur.  The  lower  limit  of  the  patellar  facet  is  the 
inter-condyloid  notch  in  the  middle  line ;  and  two  slight  ridges 
with  grooves  behind  them  on  the  sides,  which  separate  it  the 
one  from  the  inner,  and  the  other  from  the  outer  condyle. 
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Looking  at  the  bone  from  behind,  we  see  immediately  below 
the  popliteal  surface  the  rounded  and  prominent  condyles  pro- 
jecting far  back  behind  the  line  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
shaft,  and  separated  by  the  inter-condyloid  notch,  which  is 
large  enough  to  hold  the  ungual  extremity  of  the  thumb. 

The  floor  of  this  notch  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  popliteal 
surface  above,  but  becomes  deeper  as  it  inclines  forwards 
below.  It  is  rough  and  uneven  for  the  attachment  of  the 
crucial  ligaments.  The  condyles  are  rounded  articular 
eminences,  convex  from  side  to  side.  Each  forms  from  above 
downwards  the  arc  of  a  circle,  the  extremities  of  wliich  cor- 
respond pretty  nearly  with  the  superior  and  inferior  limits  of 
the  inter-condyloid  notch.  Above  the  articular  surface  of  the 
inner  condyle  is  a  depression  for  the  origin  of  the  inner  head 
of  the  gastrocnemius ;  and  above  this  again,  and  to  its  inner 
side,  is  the  tubercle  of  the  adductor  magnus ;  here  too  terminates 
the  inner  condyloid  ridge.  Above  the  outer  condyle  the  outer 
head  of  the  gastrocnemius  and  the  plantaris  arise  from  a  slight 
depression,  and  to  the  outer  side  of  this  the  external  condyloid 
ridge  terminates. 

From  below  we  see  the  two  condyles  widely  separated  by 
the  inter-condyloid  notch ;  towards  the  fiont  of  the  notch  they 
converge  somewhat  as  they  approach  the  patellar  facet.  As 
we  see  them  from  this  aspect  the  borders  of  the  outer  condyle 
are  almost  parallel,  and  nearly  straight  from  before  backwards; 
whereas  those  of  the  inner  condyle  are  considerably  curved, 
with  the .  convexity  inwards.  The  convexity  of  the  outer 
border  of  the  inner  condyle  is  the  residt  of  the  inter-condyloid 
notch  encroaching  on  this  condyle  near  its  forepart. 

Those  borders  of  the  condyles  which  bound  the  notch  are 
shorter  than  the  others,  and  do  not  descend  to  so  low  a  level, 
a  construction  necessary  for  its  adaptation  to  the  spine  of 
the  tibia. 

The  condyles  (as  distinguished  from  the  condyloid  extremity) 
articulate  \\'ith  the  tibia,  and  are  separated  from  the  patellar 
facet,  wliich  is  seen  on  the  front  of  the  bone,  by  two  faint 
ridge3 ;  sometimes  there  is  a  shallow  groove  behind  each 
ridge.  The  ridge  between  the  external  condyle  and  patellar 
facet  extends  from  the  outer  surface  inwards,  and  slightly  back- 
wards to  the  inter-condyloid  notch  a  little  behind  its  anterior 
extremity.     The  ridge    between   the   inner   condyle   and    the 
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patellar  facet  is  situated  more  anteriorly,  has  a  much  more 
antero-posterior  direction,  and  terminates  behind  at  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  condyloid  notch. 

The  outer  surface  of  the  condyloid  extremity  measures  nearly 
three  inches  from  before  backwards,  and  one  inch  and  three- 
quarters  from  above  downwards.  The  anterior  two-thirds  is 
flat  and  smooth ;  posteriorly  there  is  a  deep  and  curved  groove, 
which  reaches  from  the  upper  part  of  the  condyle  behind  to 
a  spot  very  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  ridge  where  the  condyle 
joins  with  the  patellar  facet ;  this  is  for  the  popliteus  muscle. 
Above  the  popliteal  groove,  and  rather  behind  the  level  of  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur,  is  an  eminence  to 
which  is  attached  the  external  lateral  ligament ;  above  and 
behind  this  is  a  rough  groove  for  the  external  head  of  the 
gastrocnemius. 

The  inner  surface  of  the  condyloid  extremity  is  of  about 
the  same  dimensions  as  the  outer  surface.  It  is  convex  from 
before  backwards  and  from  below  upwards,  not  flat,  like  the 
outer  surface.  There  is  a  faint  groove  posteriorly,  taking  the 
course  of  the  border  of  the  condyle,  and  above  this  groove  and 
behind  the  line  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur 
there  is  a  prominent  eminence,  with  a  depression  at  its  summit 
for  the  attachment  of  the  internal  lateral  ligament. 

The  Tibia. — The  upper  extremity  or  head  of  this  bone,  like 
the  lower  end  of  the  femur,  is  greatly  expanded.  It  presents 
two  tuberosities,  the  articular  surfaces  of  which  are  separated 
by  the  spine  of  the  tibia.  It  measures  from  two  and  a  half  to 
three  inches  transversely,  and  from  one  and  a  half  to  two 
inches  antero-posteriorly.  Tlie  antero-posterior  measurement  is 
greater  on  the  inner  than  on  the  outer  side. 

The  tuberosities  considerably  overhang  the  shaft  of  the  bone 
behind  and  on  each  side,  but  especially  behind.     In  front  the 
surface  recedes  from  the  tubercle   upwards.     On  this  aspect 
we  see,  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  upper  surface,  and  in 
a  line  with  the  crest  or  the  shin  of  the  tibia,  a  rough  pro- 
jection  named    the    tubercle   of   the  tibia,  to  the  lower  part 
of  which  the  ^igamentimi  patellae  is  attached.     Above  this  the 
bone  is  perforated  by  several    large  foramina.      Rurmmg  up- 
wards from  the  shin  to  the  outer  side  of  the  head  Sa  ^  ^fe\^- 
markcd  ridge,  to  which  are  attached  (1)  ^  strong  pto<^^®^  ^^  ^^ 
fascia  lata,  which  descends  from   the   fptisOT   v«cgcl>^  \gsasst\^> 
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Looking  at  the  bone  from  behind,  we  see  immediately  below 
the  popliteal  surface  the  rounded  and  prominent  condyles  pro- 
jecting far  back  behind  the  line  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
shaft,  and  separated  by  the  inter-condyloid  notch,  which  is 
large  enough  to  hold  the  ungual  extremity  of  the  thumb. 

The  floor  of  this  notch  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  popliteal 
surface  above,  but  becomes  deeper  as  it  inclines  forwards 
below.  It  is  rough  and  imeven  for  the  attachment  of  the 
crucial  ligaments.  The  condyles  are  rounded  articular 
eminences,  convex  from  side  to  side.  Each  forms  from  above 
downwards  the  arc  of  a  circle,  Uie  extremities  of  which  cor- 
respond pretty  nearly  with  the  superior  and  inferior  limits  of 
the  inter-condyloid  notch.  Above  the  articular  surface  of  the 
inner  condyle  is  a  depression  for  the  origin  of  the  inner  head 
of  the  gastrocnemius ;  and  above  this  again,  and  to  its  inner 
side,  is  the  tubercle  of  the  adductor  magnus ;  here  too  terminates 
the  inner  condyloid  ridge.  Above  the  outer  condyle  the  outer 
head  of  the  gastrocnemius  and  the  plantaris  arise  from  a  slight 
depression,  and  to  the  outer  side  of  this  the  external  condyloid 
ridge  terminates. 

From  below  we  see  the  two  condyles  widely  separated  by 
the  inter-condyloid  notch ;  towards  the  front  of  the  notch  they 
converge  somewhat  as  they  approach  the  patellar  facet.  As 
we  see  them  from  this  aspect  the  borders  of  the  outer  condyle 
are  almost  parallel,  and  nearly  straight  from  before  backwards; 
whereas  those  of  the  inner  condyle  are  considerably  curved, 
with  the  .  convexity  inwards.  The  convexity  of  the  outer 
border  of  the  inner  condyle  is  the  result  of  the  inter-condyloid 
notch  encroaching  on  this  condyle  near  its  forei)art. 

Those  borders  of  the  condyles  which  bound  the  notch  are 
shorter  than  the  others,  and  do  not  descend  to  so  low  a  level, 
a  construction  necessary  for  its  adaptation  to  the  spine  of 
the  tibia. 

The  condyles  (as  distinguished  from  the  condyloid  extremity) 
articulate  ^idth  the  tibia,  and  are  separated  from  the  patellar 
facet,  which  is  seen  on  the  front  of  the  bone,  by  two  faint 
ridges ;  sometimes  there  is  a  shallow  groove  behind  each 
ridge.  The  ridge  between  the  external  condyle  and  patellar 
facet  extends  from  the  outer  surface  inwards,  and  slightly  back- 
wards to  the  inter-condyloid  notch  a  little  behind  its  anterior 
extremity.     The  ridge    between   the  inner  condyle   and    the 
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patellar  facet  is  situated  more  anteriorly,  has  a  much  more 
antero-posterior  direction,  and  terminates  behind  at  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  condyloid  notch. 

The  outer  surface  of  the  condyloid  extremity  measures  nearly 
three  inches  from  before  backwards,  and  one  inch  and  three- 
quarters  from  above  downwards.  The  anterior  two-thirds  is 
flat  and  smooth ;  posteriorly  there  is  a  deep  and  curved  groove, 
which  reaches  from  the  upper  part  of  the  condyle  behind  to 
a  spot  very  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  ridge  where  the  condyle 
joins  with  the  patellar  facet ;  this  is  for  the  popliteus  muscle. 
Above  the  popliteal  groove,  and  rather  behind  the  level  of  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur,  is  an  eminence  to 
which  is  attached  the  external  lateral  ligament ;  above  and 
behind  this  is  a  rough  groove  for  the  external  head  of  the 
gastrocnemius. 

The  inner  surface  of  the  condyloid  extremity  is  of  about 
the  same  dimensions  as  the  outer  surface.  It  is  convex  from 
before  backwards  and  from  below  upwards,  not  flat,  like  the 
outer  surface.  There  is  a  faint  groove  posteriorly,  taking  the 
course  of  the  border  of  the  condyle,  and  above  this  groove  and 
behind  the  line  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur 
there  is  a  prominent  eminence,  with  a  depression  at  its  siunmit 
for  the  attachment  of  the  internal  lateral  ligament. 

The  Tibia. — The  upper  extremity  or  head  of  this  bone,  like 
the  lower  end  of  the  femur,  is  greatly  expanded.  It  presents 
two  tuberosities,  the  articular  surfaces  of  which  are  separated 
by  the  spine  of  the  tibia.  It  measures  from  two  and  a  half  to 
three  inches  transversely,  and  from  one  and  a  half  to  two 
inches  antero-posteriorly.  The  antero-posterior  measurement  is 
greater  on  the  inner  than  on  the  outer  side. 

The  tuberosities  considerably  overhang  the  shaft  of  the  bone 
behind  and  on  each  side,  but  especially  behind.  In  front  the 
surface  recedes  from  the  tubercle  upwards.  On  this  aspect 
we  see,  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  upper  surface,  and  in 
a  line  with  the  crest  or  the  shin  of  the  tibia,  a  rough  pro- 
jection named  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia,  to  the  lower  part 
of  which  the  Ugamentum  patella}  is  attached.  Above  this  the 
bone  is  perforated  by  several  large  foramina.  Eunning  up- 
wards from  the  shin  to  the  outer  side  of  the  head  is  a  well- 
marked  ridge,  to  which  are  attached  (1)  a  strong  process  of  the 
fascia  lata,  which  descends  from  the  tensor  vaginae  femoris. 
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(2)  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  vastus  extemus  and  its  foscul 
expansioD  over  the  knee,  and  (3)  cloee  to  the  facet  for  ihe 
fibuk,  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  biceps  tendon.  Also  connected 
with  this  ridge  are  the  fascia  of  the  leg,  and  the  highest  fibres 
of  the  tibialis  anticus  and  extensor  longus  digitorum.  The 
lower  half  of  this  ri(^  corresponds  to  the  line  of  union  of  the 


^ 


A  aimilar  curved  line,  slighter,  but  still  well-marked,  extends 
upwards  trom  Uie  tubercle  to  the  inner  tuberosity,  as  far  as 
a  rough  surface  at  which  part  of  the  semi-membianoeus 
tendon  is  inserted.  It  gives  attacliment  to  the  vastus  intemus, 
and  the  fascial  expansion  over  the  inner  side  of  the  knee.  It 
corresponds,  like  the  external  ridge,  to  the  line  of  union  of  the 
epiphysis  and  shaft  ( Vide  Diagrams  VII.  and  VIII.)  These 
ridges,  meeting  below  at  the  tubercle,  limit  a  triangular  rough 
surface  which,  in  the  recent  subject,  is  occupied  by  a  cushion  of 
fot,  upon  which  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  joint  is  supported. 

DussAM  Til.  DuoKAH  VIII. 


Anterior  TJew,  left  iibitk  Poaterior  Tiew. 

Behind,  the  head  of  the  tibia  overhangs  the  popliteal  surface 
of  the  shaft;  it  has  a  well-marked  border,  varying  from  a 
quarter  to  half  an  inch  in  depth,  interrupted  in  the  middle  by 
a  notch,  and  limited  below  by  a  ridge  which  is  continuous 
around  the  outer  and  inner  tuberosities,  with  the  ridges  run- 
ning upwards  from  the  tubercle. 

Above  the  ridge  at  the  outer  paxt  of  this  surface  ia  the 
articular  facet  for  the  head  of  the  fibula,  and  above  this  again 
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an  oblique  groove  for  the  tendon  of  the  popliteus  muscle. 
Above  the  ridge  on  the  inner  side  of  this  surface  is  the  hori- 
zontal groove  for  the  semi-membranosus  muscle  which  extends 
some  distance  round  upon  the  inner  aspect  of  the  head. 

This  encircling  ridge,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  oblique 
ridge  between  the  tubercle  and  inner  tuberosity,  and  the  lower 
half  of  the  oblique  ridge  from  the  tubercle  to  the  outer 
tuberosity,  marks  the  line  of  union  of  the  shaft  and  upper 
epiphysis,  and  thus  the  facet  for  the  upper  end  of  the  fibula  be- 
longs to  the  superior  epiphysis  of  the  tibia.  ( Vide  Diagram  VIII.) 

Superiorly  are  seen  the  facets  for  the  condyles  of  the  femur, 
which  in  the  recent  state  are  deepened  by  the  semilunar 
cartilages.  The  outer  is  nearly  circular,  being  encroached  upon 
on  the  fore  and  inner  sides.  The  inner  has  a  longer  antero- 
posterior than  transverse  diameter,  and  is  broader  behind  than 
in  front;  with  the  outer  part  of  its  circumference  nearly 
straight  it  resembles  the  half  of  an  ellipse.  Around  the 
circumferential  part  of  each  facet  is  a  flattened  border 
upon  which  rest  the  semilunar  cartilages,  and  limiting  this 
border  is  a  sharp  rim  to  which  the  coronary  ligaments  of  the 
semilunar  cartilages  are  fixed.  The  facets  are  but  slightly 
cupped  in  the  dry  state ;  they  are  separated  by  an  eminence — 
the  spine — and  by  rough  depressions  in  front  of  and  behind 
the  spine.  The  depression  in  front  is  the  broader  and  longer 
of  the  two,  that  behind  is  the  deeper,  and  is  part  of  the 
popliteal  notch  seen  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  head.  Pro- 
jecting upwards  on  the  sides  of  the  spine  are  two  small 
tubercles,  one  of  which  forms  part  of  the  inner  circumference 
of  the  outer  facet ;  and  the  other,  the  more  prominent  of  the 
two,  part  of  the  outer  circumference  of  the  inner  facet,  from 
which  it  rises  abruptly  upwards.  Between  the  tubercles  the 
spine  itself  is  depressed.  The  spine  stands  up  into  the  inter- 
condyloid  notch  of  the  femur,  and  tends  to  prevent  lateral, 
especially  internal,  displacement  of  the  tibia. 

The  Patella,  or  knee  pan,  is  a  sesamoid  bone  which  articu- 
lates with  the  femur,  and  is  attached  to  the  tibia  by  the  liga- 
mentimi  patellae.  It  is  nearly  circular  in  outline,  but  slightly 
prolonged  below ;  it  has  two  surfaces,  an  anterior  and  a  pos- 
terior, and  a  well-marked  border,  which  is  thicker  above  and 
below  than  on  the  sides. 
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The  anterior  surface  is  subcutaneous  and  slightly  conyez ; 
it  is  longitudinally  grooved  or  striated  by  many  fibrous  bundles, 
which  are  continued  from  the  quadriceps  extensor  tendon  over 
the  patella  into  the  ligamentum  patellae. 

The  posterior  surface  is  smooth  and  articular,  and  is  divided 
into  two  facets  by  a  prominent  vertical  ridge.  This  ridge 
increases  considerably  the  thickness  of  the  bone  by  adding  to 
its  substance  along  its  centre. 

As  the  patella  plays  over  the  femur  it  occupies  the  groove 
on  the  front  of  its  condyloid  extremity.  The  outer  facet  is 
much  the  larger,  and  is  slightly  concave  both  from  above 
downwards  and  from  side  to  side.  The  inner  facet  is  convex 
from  side  to  side,  but  slightly  concave  from  above  downwards. 
Two  slight  transverse  ridges,  which  extend  across  the  posterior 
surface,  divide  each  of  these  facets  into  three  parts,  each 
slightly  depressed.  The  superior  ridge  marks  off  rather  less 
than  one-third  of  the  articular  surface  which  articulates  with 
the  femur  during  flexion  of  the  knee.  The  lower  ridge  marks 
oflf  about  one-sixth  of  the  articular  surface  which  is  in  contact 
with  the  upper  part  of  the  patellar  facet  of  the  femur  in 
extreme  extension.  The  large  portion  of  the  articular  surface 
between  the  ridges  rests  against  the  femur  in  the  mid-state 
between  extension  and  flexion  when  there  is  tlie  greatest  strain 
upon  the  patella,  and  the  bone  thus  requires  the  greatest 
support ;  a  seventh  area,  narrow  and  vertical,  upon  which  the 
transverse  lines  do  not  extend,  is  marked  off  upon  the  inner 
side  of  the  inner  facet,  and  this  in  extreme  flexion  rests  upon 
the  outer  margin  of  the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur.  In 
exti-eme  flexion  the  patella  is  gradually  turned  outwards  by 
the  increasing  prominence  of  the  inner  condyle,  and  the 
slightly  obUque  plane  in  which  the  tibia  is  moved  inwards  in 
flexion.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  to  resist  the  tendency  of 
the  patella  to  be  pulled  outward  by  the  extra  power  of  the 
vastus  externus  over  the  intemus,  the  outer  condyle  of  the 
lemur  presents  a  larger  articular  surface  for  the  patella  than 
does  the  inner. 

The  limiting  margin  of  the  articular  surface  marks  oflf  very 
sharply  the  facets  from  the  border  of  the  patella.  Above, 
the  border  is  very  thick,  and  slopes  downwards  in  front  at 
the  expense  of  the  subcutaneous  surface ;  it  gives  strong 
attachment    to    the    quadriceps    extensor    femoris    tendon    in 
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front,  and  support  to  a  cushion  of  fat  behind  between  the 
tendon  and  the  articular  surface.  Below,  the  border  is 
also  thick,  and  extends  upwards  behind  at  the  expense 
of  the  posterior  surface,  where  it  forms  a  rough  depression. 
By  its  anterior  lip  it  gives  firm  attachment  to  the  ligamentum 
patellae,  and  by  the  rough  depression  behind  it  supports  a  large 
cushion  of  fat  which  occupies  the  interval  between  the  ligament 
below  and  in  front,  and  the  articular  surface  of  the  patella  and 
synovial  membrane  of  the  joint  above  and  behind.  Laterally, 
the  margins  are  comparatively  thin,  and  give  attachment  to 
the  expansions  of  the  conjoined  tendon  of  the  extensor 
muscles. 

The  patella  protects  the  front  of  the  knee-joint  during  flexion, 
and  for  this  purpose  spreads  out  so  as  to  cover  the  front  of  all  the 
median  part  of  the  joint  from  the  level  of  the  inter-condyloid 
notch  above  to  the  fossa  in  front  of  the  tibial  spine  below.  In 
all  positions  of  the  joint  it  shelters  the  crucial  ligaments.  Its 
anterior  surface  is  flattened  to  permit  of  kneeling,  and  in  this 
position  the  patella  transmits  the  weight  of  the  body  to  the 
ground  inmiediately  from  the  femur,  without  any  pressure 
being  produced  upon  the  soft  inter-articular  structures  by  the 
surface  knelt  upon. 

It  affords  important  leverage  to  the  quadriceps  extensor 
muscle,  and  by  sliding  up  and  down  upon  the  trochlea  of  the 
femur  it  varies  the  amount  of  leverage  it  aflfords  inversely  with 
the  increased  or  diminished  advantage  of  the  position  of  the 
joint  itself. 

In  this  way  the  patella  adapts  the  extensor  muscles  to 
furnish  force  and  velocity.  In  extension,  while  the  patella  is  rest- 
ing on  the  front  of  the  femur  and  the  ligamentum  patellae  slopes 
forwarcls  from  the  tibia  to  the  patella,  force  but  not  velocity  is 
required,  as  the  muscles  are  in  action  not  to  set  the  leg  in 
motion,  but  to  keep  it  steady  in  a  position  already  occupied ; 
but  in  flexion,  as  the  patella  recedes  into  the  space  between 
the  condyles  and  the  tibia,  and  the  ligamentum  patellae  becomes 
parallel  with  the  tibia,  or  even  inclines  a  little  backwards  in 
extreme  flexion,  force  is  lost ;  but  when  the  muscles  act  to 
restore  the  limb  into  the  straight  position,  velocity  is  gained  at 
the  expense  of  force,  owing  to  the  greater  obliquity  with  which 
the  muscles  now  act  on  the  tibia.  The  gradual  transition 
from  a  leverage  of  velocity  into  one  of  force  provides  that  tlie 
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movement  ahonld  become  slower  towards  the  completion  of 
extension,  and  undue  strain  on  the  ligaments  which  stop 
extension  is  thereby  prevented. 

The  Ligaments. — The  femur  is  united  to  the  tibia  directly 
by  five  ligaments,  viz.,  the  two  crucial  ^athin  the  joint,  and  the 
posterior  and  two  lateral  without ;  and  indirectly  (through  the 
mediimi  of  the  patella  and  quadriceps  extensor  tendon)  by  the 
ligamentum  patellae. 

The  patella  is  directly  connected  to  the  tibia  by  the  liga- 
mentum patellae,  which  being  inelastic  and  not  contractile  holds 
the  patella  always  in  the  same  relation  to  the  tibia ;  whereas 
the  patella  is  connected  with  the  femur  only  through  the 
tendon  of  the  united  extensor  muscles,  and  varies  its  position 
with  respect  to  the  femur  with  all  the  movements  of  the  tibia, 
some  of  which  are  effected  by  the  contraction  of  these  muscles 
themselves.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  as  the  liga- 
mentum patellae  is  inelastic  and  not  contractile,  the  extensor 
muscles  can  only  alter  the  position  of  the  patella  by  moving 
the  tibia  also. 

The  semilunar  cartilages  which  deepen  the  facets  of  the 
tibia,  and  partially  intervene  between  the  femur  and  tibia,  are 
united  together  by  the  transverse  ligament,  and  to  the  tibia  by 
the  coronary  ligament.  Other  ligaments  are  spoken  of  as 
entering  into  the  formation  of  this  joint,  such  as  the  alar 
ligaments  and  the  ligamentum  mucosum,  but  these  are  only 
reduplications  of  the  synovial  membrane  and  in  no  way  give 
strength  to  the  joint  nor  limit  its  movements 

A  very  complete  and  capacious  fibrous  investment  is  formed 
by  the  lateral  and  posterior  ligaments,  together  with  the  hga- 
mentum  patellae,  patella,  and  quadriceps  extensor  tendon.  Tbia 
investment  is  everywhere  very  thick  and  strong,  and  blended 
with  and  strengthening  it  behind  are  the  tendons  of  origin  of 
the  gastrocnemius  muscles,  while  the  semi-membranosus  tendon, 
after  forming  by  some  of  its  fibres  part  of  the  posterior  hga- 
ment,  disappears  between  the  posterior  and  internal  lateral 
ligament  and  passes  across  the  deep  surface  of  the  latter.  The 
fascia  covering  the  popliteus  muscle  also  blends  with  the  pos- 
terior ligament,  as  well  as  with  the  lower  and  hinder  part  of  the 
internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  knee-joint.  The  muscle  itself 
fills  up  the  depression  on  the  shaft  of  the  tibia  beneath  the  over- 
hanging tuberosities,  and  its  tendon  of  origin  disappears  im- 
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mediately  above  the  head  of  the  fibula  beneath  the  posterior 
ligament  On  the  outer  side  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  is  closely 
connected  with  the  external  lateral  ligament.  Let  us  first 
understand  the  connexions  of  the  several  portions  of  this  cap- 
sular investment. 

The  Fibrous  Expansion  of  the  Eoctensor  Tendon. — ^The  qua- 
driceps extensor  tendon,  which  extends  for  several  inches  along 
the  front  of  the  thigh,  is  a  densely  thick  and  strong  structure, 
about  one  and  a  half  inches  broad.  As  it  approaches  the 
patella,  it  receives  along  each  of  its  borders  fresh  tendinous 
fibres  from  the  vasti  and  crureus,  so  that  just  above  the  patella 
we  find  the  conjoined  tendon  consisting  of  a  very  thick  and 
strong  central  portion,  with  a  thinner  but  still  strong  lateral 
portion  continuous  with  it  on  each  side.  This  aponeurotic 
expansion  of  the  tendon,  together  with  the  fascia  lata  of  the 
thigh,  covers  the  whole  of  the  front  aspect  of  the  condylar 
portion  of  the  femur. 

The  central  portion  of  the  tendon  is  inserted  into  the 
anterior  two-thirds  of  the  upper  border  of  the  patella,  while 
many  of  its  superficial  fibres  pass  over  the  subcutaneous  sur- 
face of  that  bone,  and  are  continuous  below  it  with  the  liga- 
mentum  patellae.  The  lateral  portions  are  similarly  inserted 
into  the  upper  border  of  the  patella  on  each  side  of  the  thick 
central  mass,  as  well  as  into  the  lateral  borders  of  the  bone 
(nearer  the  anterior  than  the  posterior  surface),  as  low  down 
on  each  side  as  the  attachment  of  the  ligamentum  patellae. 
Still  further  outwards  its  fibres  are  attached  to  the  oblique 
lines  which  extend  upwards  from  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia 
to  the  inner  and  outer  tuberosities,  and  thus  reach  as  far 
as  the  internal  and  external  lateral  ligaments.  On  the  inner 
side  the  fibres  are  prolonged  below  the  obUque  line,  and,  like 
the  internal  lateral  ligament,  become  blended  with  the  perios- 
teum of  the  shaft.  On  the  outer  side,  numerous  well-marked 
fibres  belonging  to  the  fascia  lata  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
thigh  are  prolonged  downwards  and  inwards  to  reach  the 
external  oblique  ridge  of  the  tibia,  and  in  their  course  blend 
with  the  expanded  quadriceps  tendon.  These  fibres  are  con- 
tinuous with  that  portion  of  the  fascia  lata  into  which  the 
tensor  vaginse  femoris  is  inserted. 

We  have  thus,  in  the  conjoined  tendon,  a  large  hood 
spread  over  the  whole  of  the  firont  of  the  joint,  surrounding 
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the  patella  along  the  anterior  margin  of  its  border,  and  cover- 
ing its  anterior  surface,  but  leaving  its  posterior  surface  and 
the  posterior  margin  of  the  border  of  the  patella  free ;  while 
on  the  sides  of  the  patella  it  reaches  to  the  lateral  ligaments  of 
the  knee.  It  is  continued  into  the  Ugamentum^  patella?  in  the 
middle  line,  and  on  each  side  is  attached  to  the  front  surface 
of  the  tibia,  as  far  out  as  the  insertion  of  the  lateral  ligaments. 

On  the  deep  surface  of  the  tendon,  and  between  it  and  the 
lower  end  of  the  shaft  of  the  thigh-bone,  we  have  a  large  bursa, 
whilst  the  large  and  loose  synovial  membrane  of  the  knee-joint 
extends  upwards  for  some  distance  over  the  front  of  the  con- 
dyloid extremity  of  the  femur.  This  hood  of  fibrous  tissue  is, 
however,  everywhere  separated  from  the  synovial  membrane, 
which  it  protects  by  a  layer  of  fat.  This  fatty  tissue  is  of 
considerable  thickness  both  above  and  below  the  patella,  more 
especially  in  the  middle  line  below  it,  where  there  is  a  large 
cushion  or  pad  between  the  ligamentum  patellae  and  the  syno- 
vial  sac. 

The  ligamentum  patelice  is  simply  the  continuation  of  the 
central  portion  of  the  conjoined  tendon.  It  is  attached  above 
to  the  lower  border  of  the  patella,  and,  as  already  mentioned,  is 
continued  over  the  front  surface  into  the  central  portion  of  the 
quadriceps  extensor  tendon ;  below  it  is  inserted  into  the  lower 
part  of  the  tubercle,  as  well  as  into  the  upper  end  of  the  crest 
of  the  tibia. 

Its  insertion  into  the  tibia  is  very  oblique,  being  prolonged 
much  further  down  on  the  outer  side,  so  that  whereas  along  the 
inner  border  it  measures  about  two  and  a  half  inches  in  length, 
it  is  fully  one  inch  longer  on  the  outer  border.  This  mode  of 
insertion,  together  with  a  corresponding  obliquity  in  the  surface 
of  the  tibia  at  this  spot,  causes  the  leg  to  be  slightly  rotated 
outwards  in  complete  extension  by  the  extensor  muscles. 

No  effect  is  produced  by  tliis  ligament  in  limiting  flexion  or 
other  movements  of  the  knee. 

The  internal  lateral  ligament  is  a  strong  flat  band,  which 
extends  from  the  depression  on  the  tubercle  at  the  inner  side  of 
the  internal  condyle  of  the  femur,  to  the  inner  border  and  inner 
surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia,  for  an  inch  and  a  half  below  the 
head.  It  is  three  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  well-defined 
along  its  anterior  edge,  where  it  blends  with  the  aponeurotic 
expansion  of  the  conjoined  tendon ;  not  well-defined  posteriorly. 
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where  *it  merges  into  the  posterior  ligament.  The  semi- 
membranosus muscle  passes  beneath  it.  It  is  firmly  connected 
with  the  edge  of  the  inner  semilunar  cartilage  and  with  the 
coronary  ligament,  which  binds  that  cartilage  to  the  tibia.  At 
its  lower  extremity  some  of  its  fibres  are  deflected  into  the 
descending  portion  of  the  semi-membranosus  tendon.  A  twig 
of  the  inferior  internal  articular  artery  passes  between  the 
tendon  and  the  ligament. 

When  the  tibia,  as  in  flexion,  is  brought  into  contact  with 
the  hindermost  part  of  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  the  distance 
between  the  points  of  attachment  of  the  lateral  ligaments  is 
reduced  to  its  minimum,  and  the  ligaments  are  relaxed ;  whereas, 
when  the  tibia  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  fore  part  of  the 
condyles,  as  in  extension,  the  distance  between  the  points 
increases  until  extension  is  complete,  and  the  lateral  ligaments 
are  tightened.      ( Vide  Diagrams  on  pages  375  and  376.) 

The  lateral  ligaments  are  therefore  quite  relaxed  during 
flexion  of  the  knee,  and  do  not  interfere  with  any  of  the 
movements;  but,  as  extension  is  made,  they  are  gradually 
tightened,  and  in  complete  extension  they  hold  the  articular 
surfaces  firmly  together.  They  resist  over-extension  by  not 
permitting  the  tibia  to  slide  further  forwards  upon  the  condyles, 
nor  any  increase  in  the  space  between  the  hinder  part  of 
the  articular  facets  of  the  tibia  and  the  femiu\  During 
extension  they  resist  rotation  outwards  of  the  tibia  upon  a 
vertical  axis,  by  the  oblique  direction  which  the  ligaments 
assume  during  extension,  viz.,  the  outer  one  slants  backwards 
to  the  fibula,  and  the  inner  one  forwards  to  the  tibia. 

The  external  lateral  ligament  consists  of  two  distinct  parts; 
the  anterior  is  the  best-marked  and  the  longer  of  the  two; 
it  is  attached  above  to  the  tubercle  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
external  condyle,  having  the  origin  of  the  popliteus  below  and  in 
front  of  it,  and  the  origin  of  the  outer  head  of  the  gastrocnemius 
above  and  behind.  All  three  of  these  structures  are  close 
together,  but  the  popliteal  tendon  is  hidden  from  view  until 
the  capsule  of  the  joint  has  been  removed.  Below,  the  ligament 
is  fixed  to  the  middle  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  head  of  the 
fibula,  half  an  inch  or  more  anterior  to  the  styloid  process. 

On  the  superficial  aspect  is  the  tendon  of  the  biceps,  which 
splits  to  embrace  the  ligament  near  its  lower  end ;  beneath  it 
is  the  popliteal  tendon  contained  in  its  sheath,  and  the  inferior 
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external  articular  artery.  It  is  about  two  inches  in  leogth, 
and  is  not  connected  with  the  semilunar  cartilage,  nor  with  the 
tibia. 

The  posterior  portion  of  the  external  ligament  is  one-third 
of  an  inch  behind  the  anterior.  Although  broader,  it  is 
shorter  and  less  defined.  Below,  it  is  fixed  to  the  styloid 
process  of  the  fibula;  and  inclining  somewhat  backwards  as 
it  passes  upwards  it  ties  down  the  popliteus  against  that  part 
of  the  outer  tuberosity  which  is  immediately  above  and  behind 
the  facet  for  the  head  of  the  fibula.  It  blends  with  the 
posterior  ligament  beneath  the  outer  head  of  the  gastrocnemius 
muscle. 

The  external  lateral  ligament,  like  the  internal,  is  tight  in 
extension  and  relaxed  in  flexion.  It  checks  over-extension  of 
the  knee  in  the  same  manner  as  does  the  internal  ligament,  and 
by  the  backward  direction  of  its  fibres  during  extension  it  limits 
rotation  outwards  of  the  tibia  round  a  vertical  axis.  It  has  no 
influence  over  pronation  and  supination  of  the  leg,  as  those 
movements  only  occur  while  the  knee  is  bent,  and  consequently 
while  the  ligament  is  relaxed,  and  they  are  not  more  restricted 
before  than  after  division  of  the  ligament. 

The  external  and  internal  lateral  ligaments  of  the  knee  differ 
from  the  lateral  ligaments  of  the  true  hinge-joints  in  being  tense 
only  in  one  position,  instead  of  in  every  position  of  the  joint. 

The  external  lateral  ligament  differs  from  the  internal  in 
being  rope-Hke  instead  of  flat ;  it  is  freer  from  the  joint,  and 
not  united  to  the  semilunar  cartilage  or  coronary  ligament ; 
and  while  it  is  attached  to  the  femiu*  on  a  little  lower  level 
than  the  internal,  its  connexion  with  the  fibula  is  higher  than 
that  of  the  internal  with  the  tibia,  so  that  it  is  an  inch,  or 
more,  shorter  than  the  internal  lateral  ligament.  Both  ligaments 
have  a  special  and  peculiar  relation  to  the  tendons  of  muscles, 
the  internal  to  the  semi-membranosus,  and  the  external  to  the 
popliteus  and  biceps. 

The  posterior  ligament,  or  ligamentum  Winslovni,  is  a  broad, 
and  for  the  most  part  a  dense  structure  of  interlacing  fibres, 
with  large  orifices  between  them  for  the  passage  of  blood- 
vessels. Its  thinnest  point  is  below  the  oblique  fibres  of  the 
semi-membranosus  tendon  just  opposite  the  popliteal  notch  in 
the  border  of  the  tibia.  The  tendon  of  the  semi-membranosus 
muscle  is  so  incorporated  with  it,  that  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
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the  ligament  fully  without  also  describing  the  tendon.  Below 
the  ligament,  is  the  popliteus  muscle,  with  the  sheath  of  the 
tendon  of  which  it  is  blended ;  above  it  are  the  origins  of  the 
gastrocnemius  muscle. 

It  is  attached  to  the  femur  close  beyond  the  articular 
surface  of  the  condyles,  and  between  the  condyles  it  stretches 
along  the  posterior  and  upper  margin  of  the  inter-condyloid 
notch.  It  reaches  from  the  external  to  the  internal  lateral 
ligament.  The  outer  head  of  the  gastrocnemius  and  the  plan- 
taris  are  incorporated  with  it. 

Inferiorly  it  is  fixed  to  the  border  of  the  outer  tuberosity  of 
the  tibia,  to  the  bone  below  the  popliteal  notch,  and  to  the 
shaft  below  the  inner  tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  where  it  is  blended 
with  the  descending  or  vertical  slip  of  the  semi-membranosus 
tendon,  and  the  internal  lateral  ligament. 

On  the  superficial  aspect  of  the  ligament  another  slip  of  the 
semi-membranosus  tendon  is  reflected  upwards  and  outwards 
as  far  as  the  outer  head  of  the  gastrocnemius,  forming  a  strong 
oblique  band  of  union  with  the  gastrocnemius ;  where  it  joins 
the  gastrocnemius  over  the  outer  condyle  there  is  sometimes  a 
sesamoid  bone  developed.  This  slip  vastly  strengthens  the  pos- 
terior ligament,  of  which  indeed,  if  not  the  chief  constituent,  it  at 
least  is  an  important  part. 

On  its  deep  surface  the  ligament  is  closely  connected  with  the 
back  of  the  semilunar  cartilages  (but  especially  with  the  inner), 
as  well  as  with  the  coronary  ligaments ;  while  in  the  interval 
between  the  cartilages  it  is  inseparable  from  the  dense  mass  of 
fibro-fatty  tissue  which  fills  up  the  part  of  the  popliteal  notch 
not  occupied  by  the  posterior  crucial  ligament ;  similar  tissue 
fixes  it  to  the  inter-condyloid  notch  of  the  femur.  In  fact, 
although  the  ligament  passes  freely  from  femur  to  tibia  over  the 
condyles,  it  is  firmly  connected  in  the  interspace  with  the 
posterior  crucial  ligament  and  fibro-fatty  tissue  within  the 
joint;  and  it  is  the  contraction  of  this  tissue  and  of  the 
posterior  ligament  which  offers  the  chief  resistance  to  exten- 
sion in  cases  of  fibrous  ankylosis  of  the  knee.  The  dis- 
section of  such  an  ankylosed  knee  in  the  dead-house  proved 
that  extension  was  resisted  after  division  of  all  the  other  tissues 
around  the  joint  except  the  posterior  ligament,  and  the  struc- 
tures connected  with,  and  extending  forwards  from  its  deep 
surface  in  the  median  plane  of  the  joint. 

A  A  2 
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T?ie  tendon  of  the  semi-memhranoms,  which  is  such  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  ligamentum  Winslowii,  8i)read8  out  in 
three  directions  behind  the  inner  tuberosity,  but  cannot  be 
said  to  divide  into  three  parts.  Each  portion  blends  vdih  the 
posterior  ligament.  Tlie  oblique  part  has  been  specially  referred 
to  above,  the  anterior  passes  horizontally  forwards  beneath 
the  internal  lateral  ligament,  while  the  descending  portion  is 
blended  with  the  lower  and  inner  part  of  the  posterior 
ligament,  and  then  is  attached  to  the  tibia  along  the  internal 
lateral  ligament,  with  wliich  also  it  is  closely  united. 

The  posterior  ligament  with  the  semi-membranosus  tendon 
gives  great  steadiness  and  strength  to  the  back  of  the  knee- 
joint,  and  like  the  anterior  portion  of  the  capsule  of  the 
hip  saves  the  necessity  of  muscular  action  in  keeping  the 
body  erect  As  the  line  of  gravity  falls  through  the  knee 
a  little  in  front  of  the  bearing  point  of  the  femur  on  the 
tibia,  the  tendency  of  the  weight  of  the  body  is  to  over- 
extend  the  knee.  Tliis  tendency  is  resisted  by  all  the  liga- 
ments of  the  joint,  for  all  are  made  tense  by  extension,  but 
especially  by  the  ligamentum  Winslowii.  Tlie  practical  result 
of  this  is  that  the  knee  is  kept  straight  without  the  aid  of 
muscles  in  such  attitudes  as  the  "  stand-at-ease"  position,  when 
the  weight  is  borne  entirely  by  the  bones  and  ligaments  of  the 
knee  upon  which  one  rests. 

The  Anterior  Ligament. — It  will  have  been  understood  from 
what  has  been  said,  that  the  aponeurotic  expansion  of  the 
quadriceps  extensor  tendon,  strengthened  by  the  fascia  lata  of 
the  thigh,  together  with  the  patella  and  ligamentum  patellae, 
form  a  strong  continuous  investment  for  the  front  of  the  knee- 
joint  ;  and  also  that  these  structures,  together  with  the  lateral 
and  posterior  ligaments,  close  the  knee-joint  below,  on  the 
sides,  and  posteriorly.  It  remains  to  be  seen,  however,  how 
the  joint  is  closed  in  anteriorly  above  the  patella ;  how  in  fact 
the  joint  is  shut  off  from  the  under  surface  of  tlie  extensor 
muscles  of  the  thigh  and  the  lower  end  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur. 
After  di3secting  down  the  conjoined  tendon  and  the  fatty 
tissue  beneath  it,  a  thin  but  strong  and  very  distinct  mem- 
brane is  exposed,  which  looks  like  a  loose  sac  or  bag  between  the 
patella  and  the  front  of  the  femiu:.  Tliis  membrane  stretches 
from  the  outer  side  of  the  external  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
internal  condyle.     Above,  it  is   attached  to   the   femur  at  a 
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varying  distance  from  its  articular  surface,  for  whilst  it  is  often 
only  a  few  lines  above  the  inner  margin  of  the  inner  condyle 
and  the  inner  half  of  the  patellar  facet  on  the  femur,  it  is  fixed 
fully  half  an  inch  above  the  outer  portion  of  this  facet,  and 
still  further  from  the  outer  border  of  the  external  condyle. 
Below,  it  is  connected  with  the  upper  and  lateral  borders  of  the 
patella  near  to  its  articular  facets,  and  with  the  front  border  of 
the  head  of  the  tibia.  On  the  outer  side  it  spreads  beneath 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  external  lateral  ligament,  and 
blends  with  the  sheath  of  the  popliteus  tendon.  On  the 
inner  side  of  the  joint  it  joins  the  internal  lateral  ligament. 
Tlie  synovial  membrane  lines  its  deep  surface  and  holds  it 
against  the  borders  of  the  semilunar  cartUage,  and  it  is 
also  attached  to  the  coronary  ligaments.  On  its  superficial 
aspect  it  is  strengthened,  between  the  femur  and  patella, 
by  the  thin  expansion  from  the  subcrureus  muscle,  and  over 
this  a  quantity  of  fatty  tissue  is  interposed  between  it  and 
the  expansion  of  the  quadriceps  extensor  tendon.  Adipose 
tissue  and  a  bursa  separate  it  from  the  ligamentum  patellae. 

We  have  now  seen  how  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  bones 
and  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  knee  are  covered  in  by  the 
following  external  ligaments: — 1.  The  ligamentum  patellae; 
2.  The  ligamentum  Winslowii ;  3.  The  internal  lateral ; 
4.  The  long  and  short  external  lateral ;  5.  The  anterior.  We 
have  next  to  examine  the  internal  ligaments,  some  of  which 
are  fibrous,  others  composed  merely  of  synovial  membranes, 
and  the  fibro-cartilages,  all  of  which  are  enclosed  by  the 
above. 

The  ligaments  within  the  joint  are  the  following: — 1.  The 
anterior  or  external  crucial ;  2.  The  posterior  or  internal 
crucial ;  3.  The  transverse ;  4.  The  coronary ;  5.  The  liga- 
mentum mucosum ;  and  6.  The  alar.  Lastly,  there  are  the 
internal  and  external  semilunar  fibro-cartilages. 

The  two  crucial,  like  the  lateral  ligaments,  are  attached  one 
to  each  of  the  condyles,  and  being  tense,  or  nearly  so,  in  every 
position  of  the  knee,  may  be  compared  with  the  lateral  ligaments 
of  true  hinge-joints. 

The  anterior  crucial  ligament  is  attached  to  the  inner  half  of 
the  fossa  in  front  of  the  spine  of  the  tibia,  behind  the  line  of 
the  transverse  ligament ;  and  to  the  outer  border  of  the 
articular  facet  for  the  inner  condyle,  as  far  back  as  the  inner 
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tubercle  of  the  spine  of  the  tibia ;  near  this  tubercle  it  some- 
times sends  off  a  distinct  sUp  into  the  posterior  crucial  ligaments 
It  passes  upwards,  backwards,  and  outwards  to  the  posterior 
part  of  the  outer  margin  of  the  inter-condyloid  notch ;  or,  in 
other  words,  it  is  attached  to  the  back  part  of  the  internal 
surface  of  the  external  condyle  of  the  femur.  Its  connexion 
with  the  tibia  is  between  the  anterior  horn  of  the  internal 
semilunar  fibro-cartilage  which  is  in  front  of  it,  and  the 
anterior  horn  of  the  outer  semilunar  cartilage,  which  for  the 
most  part  is  behind  and  to  the  outer  side  of  it,  but  some  few 
fibres  of  this  cartilage  split  off  from  the  rest  and  are  attached 
in  front  of  its  outer  edge.  The  component  fibres  of  the 
anterior  crucial  ligament  are  not  parallel  nor  of  equal  length  ; 
those  which  are  in  front  at  the  tibia  are  the  longest,  are 
attached  the  highest  on  the  femur,  and  are  also  the  strongest. 
The  posterior  fibres  are  shorter  and  more  oblique,  and  spring 
from  the  spine  of  the  tibia. 

The  anterior  crucial  ligament  resists  forward  displacement 
of  the  tibia,  and  limits  extension.  In  full  extension  all  its 
fibres  are  on  the  stretch.  As  the  knee  passes  from  the  ex- 
tended into  the  bent  position  the  ligament  becomes  gradually 
relaxed,  i.e.,  first  the  short  posterior  and  then  the  long  anterior 
fibres  yield  a  little  ;  but  the  degree  of  relaxation  is  never 
great,  being  indeed  only  just  sujQficient  to  allow  of  a  slight 
inward  rotation  of  the  tibia  upon  the  condyles  round  a 
vertical  axis,  i.e.,  of  pronation.  During  extension  this  move- 
ment is  impossible,  as  the  anterior  crucial  together  with  the 
lateral  ligaments  combine  to  prevent  it.  It  has  no  influence 
in  limiting  flexion  of  the  knee.  Its  action  is  best  shown  in 
a  negative  manner,  i.c.,  by  cutting  it  across  whilst  the 
posterior  crucial  ligament  is  left  entire ;  it  will  be  then 
seen  that  the  head  of  the  tibia  can  be  brought  in  front  of 
the  lower  end  of  the  femur  in  the  half-bent  position  of  the 
joint,  but  it  cannot  be  put  further  back  than  before  the  ligament 
was  divided. 

The  posterior  crucial  ligament  is  attached  to  the  greater  part 
of  the  fossa  behind  the  spine  of  the  tibia,  but  especially  to 
its  outer  and  posterior  portion ;  it  then  passes  upwards  and 
inwards  along  the  posterior  spinous  notch  (which  slopes  in  corre- 
spondence with  this  obliquity  of  the  ligament),  and  after  being 
joined  by  many  scattered  fibres  which  arise  from  the  depres- 
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sion  between  the  tubercles  of  the  spine  of  the  tibia,  it  ascends 
to  the  outer  surface  of  the  inner  condyle  and  the  forepart  of 
the  inter-condyloid  notch,  where  it  has  a  wide  and  crescentic 
attachment,  more  than  half  an  inch  in  extent,  just  above  the 
edge  of  the  articular  surface.  The  fibres  of  the  ligament  have 
a  cross  arrangement ;  thus  those  which  arise  from  the  external 
and  posterior  part  of  the  fossa  of  the  tibia  pass  upwards  to  be 
fixed  to  the  side  of  the  condyle,  whilst  those  attached  to  the 
tibia,  on  the  inner  side  and  in  front  of  the  former,  are  fixed  to 
the  femur  at  the  forepart  of  the  inter-condyloid  notch. 

It  is  connected  along  its  posterior  surface  below  directly 
with  the  ligamentum  Winslowii ;  and  indirectly,  higher  up,  by 
means  of  a  quantity  of  areolar  tissue  interposed  between  the 
two  structures.  Some  of  the  posterior  fibres  of  the  posterior 
crucial  ligament  curve  upon  themselves  near  the  outer  tube- 
rosity of  the  tibia,  and  blend  with  the  ligamentum  Winslowii 
as  they  pass  upwards  and  outwards  in  that  structure ;  while 
others  curve  forwards  at  the  same  spot,  and  are  lost  in  the 
back  part  of  the  external  semilunar  cartilage.  In  this  way 
the  posterior  crucial  ligament  may  be  said  to  fix  the  outer 
fibro-cartilage  to  the  back  of  the  joint.  In  front,  the  ligament, 
as  it  slopes  upwards  in  the  notch  behind  the  tibial  spine,  rests 
on  the  posterior  horn  of  the  internal  semilunar  cartilage,  and 
blends  with  the  posterior  horn  of  the  outer  cartilage.  Still 
further  forwards,  and  therefore  further  upwards,  it  is  connected 
with  the  lower  part  of  the  anterior  crucial  ligament. 

Until  they  rise  above  the  level  of  the  spine  of  the  tibia,  the 
two  crucial  ligaments  are  closely  bound  together,  so  that  no  inter- 
space exists  between  their  tibial  attachment  and  their  point  of 
decussation.  Each  ligament,  for  some  little  distance  from  its 
tibial  origin,  rests  upon  the  bone ;  the  anterior  inclining  back- 
wards and  outwards,  and  the  posterior  straight  forwards 
towards  the  anterior:  but  as  soon  as  they  ascend  from  the 
surface  of  the  tibia  they  are  bound  together,  and  remain  united 
until  they  cross  each  other.  The  only  interspace  between  the 
ligaments  is  therefore  a  V'Sl^^P^d  one,  i.e.,  one  corresponding  to 
the  upper  half  of  their  X'S^^P^d  arrangement.  Even  this,  in 
the  undissected  state,  is  diminished  to  a  mere  chink,  and  can 
be  seen  from  the  front  only,  owing  to  a  quantity  of  fatty  tissue 
beneath  the  synovial  membrane  which  surrounds  their  attach- 
ment to  the  femur. 
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From  behind,  even  this  chink  cannot  be  seen  until  after  the 
xemoval  of  the  areolar  or  fibro-fatty  tissue  which  mats  the  liga- 
mentum  Winslowii  with  the  posterior  crucial  ligament  and  the 
posterior  border  of  the  semilunar  cartilage,  and  fills  up  the 
inter-condyloid  notch. 

The  posterior  crucial  ligament  resists  backward  displacements 
of  the  tibia,  and  tends  to  limit  flexion.  In  extreme  flexion 
ihe  tibia  slides  backwards  beneath  the  condyles,  and  the 
ligament  in  consequence  becomes  tight  It  has  no  effect  in 
checking  rotation,  either  outwards  or  inwards.  Inward  rotation 
is  checked  by  the  anterior  crucial,  but  outward  rotation, 
owing  to  the  direction  of  the  decussation  of  the  ligaments,  is 
not  checked  by  either.  When  the  other  ligaments  of  the 
joint  are  divided,  but  the  crucial  left  intact,  outward  rotation 
can  be  continued  till  these  ligaments  imcross,  and  the  tibia  is 
tamed  hind-foremost. 

The  posterior  crucial  is  stronger  and  less  oblique  in  direction 
than  the  anterior  ligament;  and  it  needs  to  be  so,  because 
the  flexor  tendons  which  it  resists  have  a  more  direct  and 
powerful  influence  on  the  tibia  than  the  extensor  muscles, 
whose  tendon  is  attached  firstly  and  largely  into  the  patella. 
The  action  of  the  flexors  upon  the  tibia  is  greatest  when 
the  knee  is  bent,  and  all  the  fibres  of  tliis  ligament  are 
rendered  tense  by  flexion ;  but  it  is  only  in  the  dissected 
joint  that  the  ligament  can  be  said  to  actually  limit  flexion^ 
for  in  the  living,  the  soft  parts  of  the  popliteal  region  in- 
terfere to  check  the  movement  before  the  ligament  is  tight 
enough  to  do  so. 

In  the  slightest  degrees  of  flexion  the  L'gament  is  a  little 
relaxed,  but  in  extension  all  its  fibres  are  tense ;  they  would 
not  permit  of  full  extension  if  it  were  not  for  the  sUding  for- 
wards of  the  tibia  upon  the  femur  in  the  extension  movement. 
Thus  the  simultaneous  movements  of  the  joint  exert  counter- 
acting influences  upon  the  ligament;  for  while  the  forward 
sliding  of  the  tibia  in  extension  somewhat  relaxes  the  fibres 
of  the  ligament,  so  in  the  same  proportion  does  the  turning  of 
the  hinder  edge  of  the  tibia  away  from  the  femur  tighten 
them.  Conversely,  flexion  by  depressing  the  anterior  edge  of 
the  tibia,  and  turning  it  away  from  the  femur,  would  tighten 
the  anterior  ligament,  so  that  flexion  could  not  take  place  with- 
out being  accompanied  by  sliding  of  the  tibia  backwards  ;  nor 
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could  this  sliding  of  the  tibia  backwards  in  flexion  take  place, 
unless  at  the  same  time  the  posterior  edge  of  the  tibia  was 
turned  upwards  towards  the  femur;  nor,  again,  would  the 
sliding  forwards  of  the  tibia  in  extension,  which  is  required  by 
the  conditions  of  the  posterior  crucial  ligament,  be  permitted 
by  the  anterior,  unless  at  the  same  time  the  tibia  rotated  on  the 
transverse  axis  through  its  superior  articular  surface,  so  as  to 
bring  its  anterior  edge  towards  the  femur. 

Thus  the  crucial  ligaments  are  so  adapted  to  the  articular 
surfaces,  that  while  they  possess  aU  the  advantages  of  lateral 
ligaments  to  hinge-joints,  by  maintaining  a  nearly  uniform 
tension  in  all  positions  of  the  joint,  they  do  not  restrict  the 
movements  of  the  knee  to  simple  flexion  and  extension. 

The  inter-articular,  or  semilunar,  fibro-cartUages  are  two 
crescentic  plates  resting  upon  the  circumferential  portion 
of  the  articular  facets  of  the  tibia,  and  moving  with  the 
tibia  upon  the  femur.  They  somewhat  deepen  the  tibial 
articular  surfaces,  and  are  dense  and  compact  in  their  struc- 
ture, except  near  their  extremities,  where  they  become  looser 
and  more  fibrous.  They  are  firmly  fixed  in  front  and  behind 
the  spine  of  the  tibia,  and  somewhat  loosely  attached  all 
around  by  the  reflection  from  off  their  surfaces  of  the  synovial 
membrane,  as  well  as  by  the  coronary  ligaments  which  fix 
them  to  the  borders  of  the  tuberosities  of  the  tibia.  They 
leave  uncovered  more  than  one-third  of  each  of  the  articular 
facets  of  tlie  tibia.  In  width  (as  measured  on  their  upper 
surfaces)  each  fibro-cartilage  tapers  somewhat  towards  its 
cornua;  the  outer  somewhat  more  than  the  inner.  At  their 
widest  part  they  are  from  one-half  to  five-eighths  of  an 
inch  across ;  the  widest  part  of  the  outer  is  in  front  of  the 
external  lateral  ligament,  the  widest  paili  of  the  inner  is  behind 
the  internal  lateral  ligament.  Owing  to  a  slight  bevelling 
off  of  their  margins  the  upper  surfaces  are  rather  narrower  than 
their  lower.  The  circumferential  border  of  each  is  convex, 
and  from  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch  deep ;  the  inner 
border  is  concave  and  free,  and  not  thicker  than  good  thick 
note-paper ;  the  thickness  diminishes  gradually  from  the  outer 
to  the  inner  border ;  they  are  tliicker,  i.e.,  deeper,  behind  than 
in  front.  Their  lower  surfaces  are  flat,  their  upper  slightly 
concave,  owing  to  the  sudden  increase  in  the  depth  of  the 
cartilages  close  to  their  outer  margin.      In  outline  each  is 
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adapted  to  the  shape  of  the  tuberosity  upon  which  it  rests,  so 
that  the  outer  is  somewhat  more  circular  than  the  inner,  and 
forms  almost  a  complete  circle. 

The  (nUer  semilunar  cartiUige  is  somewhat  less  fixed  Uian 
the  iimer,  and  consequently  can  slide  more  freely  backwards 
and  forwards  upon  the  articular  facet  of  the  tibia ;  its  anterior 
comu  is  attached  to  the  deep  and  narrow  depression  in  the 
anterior  fossa  along  the  outer  articular  facet,  and  just  in  front 
of  the  external  tubercle  of  the  tibial  spine.  Its  attachment  is 
dose  to,  and  on  the  outer  side  of,  the  tibial  origin  of  the  anterior 
crucial  ligament,  and  the  loose  fibrous  tissue  of  the  comu 
generally  splits,  so  as  to  send  forwards  a  slip  to  be  connected 
with  the  tibia  in  front  of  the  crucial  ligament.  The  posterior 
comu  is  attached  firmly  to  the  tibia  behind  the  external  tubercle, 
and  blends  very  intimately  with  the  fibrous  tissue  in  the 
posterior  fossa  of  the  tibia,  and  through  tliis  with  the  posterior 
crucial  ligament.  It  also  sends  forwards  a  narrow  but  well- 
marked  slip  into  the  back  and  lower  part  of  the  anterior 
crucial  ligament.  The  comua  of  this  cartilage  are  separated 
only  by  the  outer  tubercle  of  the  spine  of  the  tibia.  The  outer 
margin  is  grooved  towards  its  posterior  part  by  the  tendon 
of  the  popUteus  muscle,  which  is  held  to  it  by  fibrous  tissue 
and  synovial  membrane,  and  separates  it  from  the  external 
lateral  ligament.  Attached  to  the  anterior  border  of  the  fibro- 
cartilage  is  the  transverse  ligament. 

ITie  inner  semilunar  cartilage,  owing  to  the  shape  of  the 
inner  tuberosity  and  to  the  wider  points  of  attachment  of  its 
comua,  is  a  segment  of  a  larger  circle  than  the  outer,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  has  an  outline  more  oval  than  circular.  Its 
anterior  comu,  which  is  wide  and  seen  completely  only  after  cut- 
ting through  the  cartilage  and  turning  it  forward,  has  a  broad  and 
oblique  attachment  to  the  anterior  margin  of  the  head  of  the 
tibia.  It  reaches  backwards  and  outwards  from  the  margin  of 
the  tuberosity  towards  the  middle  of  the  fossa  in  front  of  the 
tibial  spine.  It  is  altogether  in  front  of  the  anterior  crucial 
ligament,  the  attachment  of  which  to  the  tibia  is  between  it 
and  the  anterior  comu  of  the  outer  cartUage. 

Its  posterior  comu  is  also  firmly  fixed  to  the  tibia  by  a 
broad  insertion,  which  extends  in  an  antero-posterior  line 
along  the  inner  side  of  the  posterior  fossa,  from  the  internal 
tubercle  of  the  spine  to  the  posterior  margin  of  the  head  of 
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the  tibia.  It  is  firmly  connected  with  the  posterior  crucial 
ligament,  and  with  the  fibrous  tissue  in  the  fossa  of  the  tibia.. 
The  posterior  crucial  ligament  is  attached  to  the  tibia  on  its 
outer  side,  and  behind  it  reaches  down  somewhat  lower  into 
the  popliteal  notch.  Its  convex  border  is  connected  with 
the  internal  lateral  ligament  and  the  tendon  of  the  semi- 
membranosus muscle. 

Neither  cartilage  can  be  satisfactorily  examined  except  by 
raising  it  from  the  tibia  after  dividing  the  coronary  ligament. 

The  purposes  served  by  the  semilunar  cartilages  are,  firzt^ 
to  interrupt  shocks  or  jarring  vibrations,  which  but  for  them 
would  be  transmitted  from  the  leg  to  the  thigh,  not  only  in 
jumping  or  stamping,  and  such  like  actions,  but  even  in  walking 
and  running ;  secondly,  they  serve  to  fill  the  angular  intervals 
between  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  femur  and  tibia,  which 
sometimes,  as  during  extension,  are  but  slight,  but  at  others, 
as  during  flexion,  are  considerable;  thirdly y  they  deepen  the 
facets  of  the  tibia  for  the  condyles ;  and  to  serve  this  latter 
purpose  they  are  less  fixed  at  their  forepart  than  behind,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  close  in  upon  the  spherical  portions  of  the 
condyles  in  flexion,  and  to  slide  forwards  and  be  squeezed  out 
into  large  circles  by  the  anterior  nearly  flat  portions  of  the 
condyles  in  extension.  This  adjustment  of  the  fibro-cartilages 
to  the  condyles  of  the  femur  in  the  varying  positions  of  the 
joint  is  due  partly  to  their  own  tendency  to  shift,  partly  to 
their  connexions,  and  partly  to  the  pressure  and  pull  of  sur- 
rounding parts. 

In  flexion  and  extension  the  cartilages  move  with  the  tibia 
upon  tlie  femur.  In  supination  and  pronation  the  tibia  moves 
upon  them  while  they  remain  imaltered  in  their  position  to 
the  femur ;  the  outer  cartilage  is  steadied  chiefly  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  popliteus  (which  is  the  muscle  chiefly  concerned  in 
rotating  the  tibia  inwards,  i.6.,  in  pronating  the  leg)  against  the 
outer  margin  of  the  cartilage,  whilst  it  is  acting  upon  the 
tibia. 

The  trariirverse  ligament  is  a  rounded  slender  short  cord, 
which  extends  between  the  front  of  the  convex  border  of  the 
external  semilunar  cartilage  and  the  concave  border  or  anterior 
cornu  of  the  inner  cartUage,  near  which  it  sometimes,  dips 
downwards  to  be  attached  to  the  fossa  in  front  of  the  spine  of 
the  tibia.     It  is  situated  immediately  beneath  the  synovial 
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membrane,  and  is  best  seen  after  laying  open  the  front  of  the 
joint  by  detaching  the  ligamentiun  mncosiim  from  the  femur 
as  far  as  its  base  on  the  infra-patellar  fat  It  is  a  mere  acces- 
sory band  of  the  external  cartilage. 

The  purpose  of  this  ligament  is  to  keep  the  semilunar 
cartilages  in  their  due  relative  positions  to  one  another,  and  it 
is  especially  of  use  in  preventing  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
external  cartilage,  which  slides  so  much  more  freely  upon  the 
tibia  than  does  the  inner,  from  being  displaced  outwardly. 

The  coronary  ligaments. — ^This  name  is  given  to  the  structure 
which  attaches  the  semilunar  cartilages  to  the  head  of  the  tibia. 
Were  it  not  for  these  so-called  ligaments  there  would  be 
nothing  to  prevent  the  cartilages  from  being  moved  freely  away 
from  the  borders  of  the  tuberosities.  In  reality  tliey  are 
nothing  more  than  the  connexion  between  the  margin  of  the 
inter-articular  cartilages  and  the  fibrous  envelope  of  the  joint, 
such  as  is  found  in  each  of  the  joints  of  the  body  which 
possesses  an  inter-articular  fibro-cartilage.  As  in  other  joints, 
so  in  tlie  knee,  there  is  a  synovial  space  on  each  surface  of  the 
cartilage,  but  those  of  the  knee  differ  apparently  from  other 
inter-articular  fibro-cartilages  by  being  fixed  at  their  comua 
into  the  articular  extremity  of  the  tibia.  This  difference, 
however,  is  not  real,  for  the  fossae  and  spine  of  the  head  of  the 
tibia  form  a  non-articular  space  between  the  two  articular 
facets,  and  are  indeed  one  of  the  limits  of  each  of  those  facets, 
and  therefore  the  attachment  of  the  cornua  of  the  fibro- 
cartilages  to  them  is  in  no  way  different  from  the  attachment 
of  the  cartilage  of  the  sterno-clavicular  joint  to  the  clavicle 
above  and  the  costal  cartilage  below ;  or  of  that  of  the  radio- 
carpal joint  to  the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna  and  the  edge  of 
the  articular  surface  of  the  radius.  These  coronary  ligaments 
are  not  in  reality  separate  structures,  but  consist  of  the  several 
ligaments  which  are  connected  with  the  rim  of  the  cartilages 
as  they  pass  over  them  to  be  attached  to  the  head  of  the  tibia. 
Thus  in  front  on  each  side  of  the  median  line  the  anterior 
ligament ;  on  the  inner  side,  the  internal  lateral  ligament ;  on 
the  outer  side,  the  sheath  of  the  popliteus  muscle ;  and  behind, 
on  either  side  of  the  popliteal  notch,  the  ligamentum  Winslowii 
enter  into  their  construction. 

The  external  coronary  ligament  is  much  more  lax  than  the 
internal,  so  that  the  external  cartilage  can  be  raised  higher  from 
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off  the  tibia — as  high  as  three-eighths  of  an  inch.  In  doing  so 
the  fossa,  both  in  front  of  and  behind  the  spine  of  the  tibia,  is 
exposed.  On  raising  the  inner  cartilage  the  inner  border  of 
the  anterior  fossa  is  scarcely  uncovered,  though  part  of  the 
posterior  fossa  is  exposed.  This  loose  attachment  of  the  outer 
semilunar  cartilage  permits  of  it  changing  its  position  more 
freely  than  the  inner,  in  the  flexion  and  extension  movements 
of  the  joint. 

The  synovial  membrane  of  the  joint  dips  do¥niwards 
between  the  under  surface  of  the  external  semilunar  cartilage 
and  the  outer  tuberosity  of  the  tibia  as  low  as  the  superior 
tibio-fibular  ligament,  and  in  doing  so  stretches  nearly  as  far 
towards  the  middle  line  as  the  popliteal  notch ;  in  this  way  it 
forms  a  bursa  in  connexion  with  the  joint,  over  which  the 
popliteus  plays  at  the  back  of  the  tibia. 

The  Alar  Ligaments, — ^After  laying  open  the  sjrnovial  sac 
in  front,  and  drawing  down  the  patella  and  capsule,  and  then 
flexing  the  tibia  acutely  upon  the  femur,  there  is  seen  passing 
backwards  from  the  capsule,  near  the  sides  of  the  patella,  a 
prominent  crescentic  fold  or  wing  on  each  side,  formed  by  a 
doubling  upon  itself  of  the  synovial  membrane.  These  are  the 
alar  ligaments.  Their  free  margin  is  concave  and  thin,  and 
curves  downwards  and  backwards  upon  the  mass  of  fat  below 
the  patella,  until  it  is  lost  in  the  ligamentimi  mucosum.  Each 
has  a  pouch  or  fossa  above  and  below  it,  the  one  above  being 
bounded  along  the  middle  line  by  the  synovial  membrane  as  it 
passes  backwards  from  the  apex  of  the  patella,  to  form  the 
upper  margin  of  the  ligamentum  mucosum: 

7%e  Ligamentum  Mucosum, — ^This  so-called  ligament  is  the 
central  portion  of  the  large  process  of  synovial  membrane,  of 
which  the  alar  ligaments  form  the  lateral  free  margins.  It 
extends  from  the  infra-patellar  fat  backwards  and  upwards  to 
the  inter-condyloid  notch  of  the  femur,  where  it  is  attached 
in  front  of  the  anterior  crucial,  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
posterior  crucial  ligament.  Near  the  femur  it  is  thin  and 
transparent,  consisting  only  of  a  double  thickness  of  the 
synovial  membrane,  but  near  the  patella,  i.«.,  at  its  base,  the 
layers  of  synovial  membrane  contain  between  them  some  of 
the  fatty  tissue  of  this  part  of  the  joint  It  is  deeper  from 
before  backwards  near  the  femur  than  elsewhere,  and  measures 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  this  direction.    It  is  attached  along 
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nearly  the  whole  antero-posterior  distance  of  the  inter-condyloid 
notch,  and  is  separated  from  the  posterior  crucial  ligament  on 
the  inner  side,  and  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  external  con- 
dyle on  its  outer  side,  by  a  small  fossa  or  recess.  Near  the 
patella  the  ligament  is  wider  from  side  to  side  than  elsewhere, 
but  not  so  deep  from  before  backwards  as  it  is  above  by 
a  quarter  of  an  inch.  Its  anterior  or  upper  edge  is  free,  and 
fuUy  one  inch  long ;  its  posterior  edge  is  attached  above  by  the 
reflection  of  its  layers  on  to  the  crucial  ligaments  at  the  inter- 
oondyloid  notch,  but  is  free  below.  It  is  not  more  than  half 
the  length  of  the  anterior  edge. 

From  off  the  sides  of  the  ligament,  both  above  and  below 
the  alar  ligaments,  there  are  often  little  processes  or  fringes 
of  synovial  membrane,  which  sometimes  attain  to  a  large  size, 
and  in  a  diseased  state  develop  into  melon-seed-like  solid  bodies. 

The  synovial  membrane  of  the  knee  forms  the  laigest 
synovial  sac  in  the  body.  It  bulges  upwards,  following  the 
capside  of  the  joint,  into  a  large  cul-de-sac  beneath  the  ex- 
tensor tendon  on  the  front  of  the  femur,  which  reaches  some 
distance  beyond  the  articular  surface  of  the  bone,  and  commu- 
nicates most  frequently  with  a  large  bursa,  interposed  between 
the  tendon  and  the  femur  above  the  line  of  attachment  of  the 
anterior  ligament. 

After  investing  the  circumference  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
femur,  it  is  reflected  upon  the  fibrous  envelope  of  the  joint 
formed  by  the  anterior,  posterior,  and  lateral  ligaments.  It 
passes  also  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  crucial  ligaments; 
but  the  posterior  surface  of  the  posterior  ligament,  which  is 
connected  by  means  of  fibro-areolar  tissue  to  the  front  of  the 
ligamentum  posticimi,  and  the  lower  portions  of  both  crucial 
ligaments,  where  they  are  united  together,  of  course  cannot  receive 
a  complete  covering  from  the  membrane.  The  crucial  ligaments, 
though  partially  enveloped  by  it,  are  of  course  shut  out  from 
the  synovial  cavity,  like  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  from  the 
shoulder-joint,  the  testicle  from  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  the 
intestines  from  the  peritoneum. 

Along  the  above  structures  the  synovial  membrane  is 
conducted  to  the  semilunar  cartilages,  over  both  surfaces 
of  which  it  passes,  and  thence  along  the  inner  surface  of 
the  coronary  ligaments  to  the  head  of  the  tibia,  around  the 
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circumference  of  which  it  extends  a  short  way.  It  sends  a 
pouch  downwards  between  the  external  semilunar  cartilage 
and  the  head  of  the  tibia,  to  form  a  bursa  for  the  play  of  the 
popliteal  tendon. 

At  the  back  of  the  articulation,  two  pouches  are  prolonged 
beneath  the  muscles,  one  on  each  side,  between  the  condyle  of 
the  femur  and  the  origin  of  the  gastrocnemius.  Large  processes 
of  the  synovial  membrane  also  project  into  the  joint,  and  being 
occupied  with  fat,  serve  as  padding  to  fill  up  spaces.  The 
chief  of  these  is  situated  upon  the  infra-pateUar  fatty  mass, 
and  from  it  the  ligamentum  mucosum  springs.  Another  and 
more  slightly  marked  pouch  often  exists  around  the  patella, 
and  from  it  arise  the  alar  ligaments. 

Arteries. — The  knee-joint  is  supplied  with  blood  from  the 
femoral,  popliteal,  and  anterior  tibial  vessels. 

From  the  femoral,  the  anastomotic  artery,  a  branch  of  the 
femoral,  supplies  the  capsule  on  the  inner  side,  where  it 
anastomoses  with  the  superior  internal  articular  branch  of  the 
popliteal  and  with  the  recurrent  branch  of  the  anterior  tibiaL 
A  branch  of  the  anastomotic  crosses  the  femur  obliquely  in  the 
substance  of  the  vastus  intemus  muscle,  and  forms  an  arch 
with  the  superior  external  articular  artery  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  capsule  of  the  joint,  through  which  it  sends  oflFsets  into 
the  articulation. 

From  the  popliteal  artery  five  articular  vessels  are  given  off; 
two  arise  above,  two  below,  and  one  opposite  to  the  line  of 
flexure  of  the  joint.  7%e  superior,  internal,  and  external  articular 
arteries  wind  round  the  femur,  keeping  close  to  the  bone 
above  the  inner  and  outer  condyle  respectively.  On  the  front 
of  the  femur  each  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  is 
somewhat  more  superficial  than  the  other,  and  ramifies  in  the 
fibres  of  the  extensor  muscles  ;  the  other  ramifies  on  the 
front  of  the  femur  and  in  the  capsule  of  the  joint.  The 
vessels  of  opposite  sides  anastomose  with  each  other,  with 
the  anastomotic  of  the  femoral  trunk,  and  with  the  inferior 
articular  branches  of  the  popKteaL 

The  inferior  internal  articular  artery  passes  downwards 
between  the  internal  tuberosity  of  the  tibia  and  the  internal 
lateral  ligament  of  the  joint.  It  is  distributed  on  the  front  and 
inner  side  of  the  articulation. 
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The  inferior  external  articular  artery  curves  forwards  on  a 
higher  level  than  the  inferior  internal  articular  artery,  being 
above  the  head  of  the  fibula.  It  passes  beneath  the  outer 
head  of  the  gastrocnemius,  the  tendon  of  the  biceps,  and  the 
external  lateral  ligament  of  the  joint  It  divides  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  patella  into  branches  which  supply  the  joint  and 
anastomose  with  the  corresponding  vessel  of  the  opposite  side, 
with  the  recurrent  branch  of  the  anterior  tibial,  and  with  the 
superior  external  articular  vesseL 

The  azygos  artery  pierces  the  posterior  ligament,  and 
supplies  the  crucial  ligament  and  the  structures  filling  up  the 
inter-condyloid  notch.  This  branch  frequently  arises  from  one 
of  the  superior  articular  vessels,  especially  the  external ;  some- 
times there  are  two  or  three  small  branches  piercing  the 
posterior  ligament. 

From  the  anterior  tibial  artery  the  recurrent  branch  is  given 
off  as  soon  as  it  pierces  the  front  of  the  leg.  After  ascending 
between  the  fibres  of  the  tibialis  anticus  it  is  distributed  to 
the  knee-joint  on  the  outer  side  of  the  patella,  where  it 
anastomoses  with  other  articular  branches,  especially  with  the 
inferior  external  articular  of  the  popliteaL 

The  Nerves. — The  knee-joint,  by  its  nervous  supply,  is 
brought  into  connexion  with  both  the  sacral  and  limibar  plexus. 
With  the  former,  through  both  tlie  external  and  internal 
popliteal  branches  of  the  sciatic  nerve ;  with  the  latter,  tlirough 
branches  of  the  anterior  crural  and  obturator  nerves. 

Sciatic  Source, — The  internal  popliteal  nerve  supplies  two, 
and  very  often  three,  branches  to  this  joint  One  foUows  the 
course  of  the  azygos  artery,  and  enters  the  joint  tlirough  the 
posterior  ligament ;  another  accompanies  the  inferior  internal 
articular  artery;  and  a  third  very  frequently  runs  with 
the  superior  internal  articular  vessel,  and  enters  the  joint 
with  it 

The  external  popliteal  nerve  gives  two  branches  to  the 
joint ;  they  are  often  united  at  their  origin,  but  the  superior 
sometimes  arises  from  the  trunk  of  the  sciatic.  They  follow 
the  course  of  the  superior  and  inferior  external  articular 
arteries  respectively. 

The  recurrent  articular  branch  of  the  external  popliteal 
nerve   arises   just  above   the    bifurcation   of   the   trunk    into 
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musculo-cutaneons  and  anterior  tibial ;  it  takes  the  course  of 
the  recurrent  articular  branch  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery, 
and  passes  with  it  through  the  tibialis  anticus  muscle  to  the 
forepart  of  the  knee-joint. 

Anterior  Crural  Source, — ^The  nerve  to  the  vastus  intemus 
sends  an  offset  to  the  knee-joint,  which  perforates  the  capsular 
ligament  on  the  inner  side,  and  nms  outwards  on  the  synovial 
membrane  as  far  as  the  ligamentimi  patella.  It  descends  to  the 
knee  with  a  branch  of  the  anastomotic  artery  along  the  internal 
inter-muscular  septum.  The  nerve  to  the  vastus  intemus 
sends  an  articular  branch  to  the  joint,  which  passes  the  capsule 
on  the  outer  side. 

Obturator  Source, — The  posterior  or  deep  portion  of  this 
nerve  sends  an  articular  branch  to  the  knee.  It  is  deeply 
placed  in  the  thigh,  descends  upon,  and  afterwards  passes 
through  the  fibres  of  the  adductor  magnus  muscle  to  reach 
the  upper  part  of  the  popliteal  artery.  Having  reached  the 
back  of  the  knee-joint,  the  nerve  enters  it  through  the  liga- 
mentum  Winslowii 

BuRSiE. — ^The  bursse  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  knee-joint 
are  situated  on  the  anterior  and  posterior  aspects  of  the  arti- 
culation. There  is  also  a  large  bursa  on  the  forepart  of  the 
tibia  below  the  inner  tuberosity,  over  which  the  tendons  of  the 
sartorius,  gracilis,  and  semi-tendinosus  pass  before  being  inserted 
into  the  tibia.  This,  however,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  knee-joint. 

On  the  front  aspect  of  the  knee-joint  there  are  three  bursae. 

1.  One,  large  and  superficial,  is  placed  between  the  patella 
and  ligamentum  pateUse  behind,  and  the  subcutaneous  tissue 
in  front.  This  is  the  bursa  which  so  frequently  inflames  and 
enlarges,  and  when  enlarged  is  familiarly  spoken  of  as  the 
"  housemaid's  knee."  It  might  as  appropriately  be  styled  the 
"  devotional  or  the  suppliant's  knee,"  as  there  is  a  tendency  for 
it  to  become  large  in  any  one  who  kneels  frequently  and  long. 

2.  Another  bursa  is  situated  behind  the  tendon  of  the 
extensor  muscles  of  the  leg,  between  it  and  the  front  of  the 
femur.  The  wall  is  closely  connected  with  the  capsule  of  the 
knee-joint  by  a  little  cellular  tissue,  and  its  cavity  is  frequently 
in  communication  with  the  synovial  cavity  of  the  knee-joint. 

3.  A  third  bursa  is  placed  behind  the  ligamentum  pateUse, 
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and  between  it  and  the  forepart  of  the  head  of  the  tibia.  It 
is  not  in  communication  with  the  joint,  but  is  separated  from 
it  by  the  mass  of  &tty  tissue  behind  the  patella.  The  upper 
part  of  this  mass  is  covered  by  the  sjrnovial  membrane  of 
the  knee-joint  and  the  under  part  of  it  by  the  wall  of  the 
bursa,  which  it  somewhat  invests  so  as  to  encroach  upon  the 
bursal  cavity. 

The  bursae  behind  the  knee  are  contained  in  the  popliteal 
space.  They  are  of  two  distinct  kinds,  (1)  those  over  which 
the  tendons  of  muscles  glide ;  and  (2)  those  occasionally  found 
between  the  back  of  the  joint  and  the  popliteal  vessels,  which 
are  either  new  formations  or  hemiae  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane. These  latter  are  sometimes  attached  by  a  pedicle  to 
the  posterior  ligament,  and  sometimes  communicate  with  the 
synovial  cavity ;  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than  refer  to 
^em,  as  they  have  no  constant  existence. 

The  former,  from  their  connexion  with  the  tendons  of 
muscles,  are  necessarily  situated  along  the  internal  and  external 
borders  of  the  space.  On  the  inner  border  there  are  two 
bursse — one  placed  between  the  internal  condyle,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  internal  head  of  the  gastrocnemius  and  the 
semi-membranosus,  on  the  other ;  it  sends  also  a  process  be- 
tween these  two  muscles.  This  is  the  largest  of  the  popliteal 
bursae,  and  reaches  from  the  posterior  inferior  part  of  the  in- 
ternal condyle  of  the  femur  to  the  back  of  the  inner  tuberosity 
of  the  tibia,  as  low  down  as  the  upper  border  of  the  popliteus 
muscle.  Its  inner  border  extends  beneath  the  semi-membranosus 
tendon ;  its  external  border  does  not  normally  project  beyond 
the  inner  head  of  the  gastrocnemius.  Occasionally  it  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  more  or  less  completely :  one  portion 
for  the  gastrocnemius,  and  the  other  for  the  semi-membranosus. 
In  adult  life  and  in  old  age  it  generally  commimicates  with 
the  cavity  of  the  knee-joint,  either  directly  or  through  a  secon- 
dary bursa  contained  within  it.  From  its  size,  its  constancy,  the 
frequency  with  which  it  is  in  connexion  with  the  joint,  and  its 
proneness  to  enlarge — sometimes  alone,  sometimes  in  association 
with  synovial  effusion  into  the  joint — ^it  is  the  most  important 
of  the  hamstring  bursse.  The  second  bursa  proper  to  the  semi- 
membranosus is  situated  obliquely,  close  to  the  insertion  of  the 
muscle,  and  separates  the  anterior  surface  of  the  tendon  from 
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the  inner  tuberosity  of  the  tibia.  It  sometimes  communicates 
with  the  preceding  bursa,  and  rarely  with  the  synovial  cavity 
of  the  joint. 

Along  the  outer  border  of  the  space  there  generally  exist 
four  bursas — one  between  the  tendon  of  the  popliteus  muscle 
and  the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  knee-joint,  which  does 
not,  as  a  rule,  communicate  with  the  synovial  cavity ;  another, 
situated  obliquely  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  popliteus,  and 
separating  it  from  the  external  tuberosity  of  the  tibia.  This  is 
in  reality  only  a  diverticulimi  of  the  synovial  sheath,  and  fre- 
quently communicates  with  the  cavity  of  the  superior  tibio- 
fibular joint.  A  third,  which  separates  the  tendon  of  the 
biceps  from  the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  joint,  is  situated 
immediately  above  the  head  of  the  fibula,  and  has  the  external 
popliteal  nerve  running  along  it.  A  fourth  small  bursa  is  some- 
times found  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  external  head  of  the 
gastrocnemius ;  it  is  sometimes  only  a  prolongation  of  the  bursa 
between  the  popliteus  and  the  external  lateral  ligament. 
Neither  of  these  last  two  are  by  any  means  constant. 

Any  of  these  popliteal  bursse  may  become  enlarged,  and 
then  might  possibly  be  mistaken  for  a  popliteal  aneurism.  I 
have  described  such  a  case  in  a  paper  in  the  Mediccd  Times  and 
Gazette  of  November  6th,  1875. 

The  muscles  which  pass  over  and  move  the  knee- 
joint  are  attached,  some  of  them  to  the  pelvis,  and  move  the 
hip  as  well  as  the  knee ;  others,  to  the  femur  above  and  the 
tibia  below,  and  move  only  the  knee ;  while  others  again 
arising  from  the  femur  are  inserted  into  one  of  the  bones  of 
the  foot,  and  move  both  the  knee  and  the  ankle. 

The  extensors  of  the  knee  are  five  in  number,  viz.,  the  rectus, 
vastus  extemus  and  intemus,  crureus,  and  tensor  vaginse 
femoris.  All  pass  over  the  front  of  the  joint  except  the  last. 
The  prolongation  of  the  fascial  insertion  of  the  tensor  vaginae 
passes  over  the  outer  and  fore  part  of  the  joint.  Of  the  four 
muscles  which  unite  in  the  common  extensor  tendon  one  only 
arises  from  the  pelvis,  viz.,  the  rectus  femoris.  This  muscle, 
besides  assisting  to  extend  the  knee,  also  helps  to  flex  the 
thigh  on  the  abdomen.  *  It  acts  unequally  from  its  two  heads 
of  origin  according  as  the  thigh  is  extended  or  flexed ;  in  the 
former  position  the  head  which  arises  from  the  inferior  iliao 
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s})ine  is  in  action,  in  the  latter  the  acetabular  head  is  alone 
tense.  The  other  three  muscles  which  unite  in  the  common 
tendon,  viz.,  the  two  vasti  and  the  crureus,  take  origin  from 
the  femur,  and  their  action  is  confined  to  the  knee-joint  That 
these  powerful  muscles  are  not  required  to  be  in  action  for  the 
puqK)se  of  keeping  the  bofly  in  the  erect  posture,  is  proved  by 
the  freedom  with  which  the  j^atella  floats  V^etween  the  finger 
and  thumb  when  a  person  is  standing  with  his  feet  flat  on  the 
ground,  and  also  by  the  suddenness  with  which  tlie  limb 
drops,  if  in  this  position  a  slight  blow  be  struck  against  the 
hamstring  tendons. 

The  mbcrureus  extends  from  the  lower  part  of  the  front 
of  the  femur,  and  is  inserted  into  the  upper  and  anterior 
part  of  the  capsule  of  the  knee-joint  Its  action  is  to  raise 
the  ca[jsule  in  extension  of  the  joint,  and  so  to  prevent 
the  pinching  of  the  synovial  membrane  which  might  other- 
wise occur. 

The  tensor  vagiruK  femoris,  which  arises  from  the  crest  and 
anterior  notch  of  the  ilium,  is  inserted  into  the  fascia  of  the 
thigh  below  the  great  trochanter ;  this  part  of  the  fascia  lata 
is  prolonged  into  a  strong  tendinous  band,  which  is  fixed 
below  into  the  ridge  which  extends  from  the  tubercle  to  the 
outer  tuberosity  of  the  tibia.  Besides  making  tense  the  fascia 
and  assisting  to  rotate  the  thigh  inwards,  it  acts  also  as  an 
extensor  of  the  knee. 

T\iQ  flexors  are  eight  in  number,  viz.,  the  three  hamstring 
muscles  (biceps,  semi-membranosus,  and  semi-tendinosus),  the 
sartorius,  gracilis,  popliteus,  gastrocnemius,  and  plantaris. 

The  sartorius  and  gracilis  are  on  the  inner  side  of  the  joint, 
the  sartorius  being  above  and  in  front  of  the  latter.  Tlie 
semi-membranosus,  semi-tendinosus,  and  inner  head  of  the 
gastrocnemius  pass  over  the  back  of  the  joint  on  the  inner 
side ;  the  semi-membranosus  being  further  from,  and  the  inner 
head  of  the  gastrocnemius  nearest  to,  the  median  line,  while 
the  thin  tendon  of  the  semi-tendinosus  is  superficial  to  the 
more  bulky  semi-membranosus.  The  biceps,  outer  head  of  the 
gastrocnemius,  and  plantaris  lie  along  the  outer  side  of  the 
back  of  the  knee,  in  the  order  named,  from  T^dthout  inwards. 
The  plantaris  is  slightly  higher  as  weU  as  nearer  the  median 
line  than  the  head  of  the  gastrocnemius. 

Lastly,  the  tendon  of  the  popliteus  lies  deeply  below,  and 
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then  beneath  the  outer  head  of  the  gastrocnemius,  and  spreads 
out  as  it  inclines  downwards  and  inwards  from  the  outer  side 
of  the  external  condyle  of  the  femur. 

Of  these  eight  muscles  two  alone,  or,  more  strictly  speaking, 
one  and  part  of  another,  pass  over  the  knojB-joint  only.  These 
are  the  popliteus,  and  the  short  head  of  the  biceps.  Five  (viz., 
the  three  hamstrings,  the  sai  tonus,  and  gracilis)  arising  from 
the  pelvis,  are  inserted  close  below  the  knee,  and  passing 
over  the  hip  as  well  as  the  knee,  act  on  both  joints ;  while 
two,  viz.,  the  gastrocnemius  and  the  plantaris,  arising  close 
above  the  knee,  are  inserted  by  means  of  the  tendo-Achillis 
into  the  os  calcis,  and  thus  act  on  the  knee  and  ankle-joints. 

The  hamstrings  flex  the  knee  as  well  as  extend  the  thigh. 
The  biceps  besides  is  an  external  rotator  of  the  leg  on  the 
femur.  The  semi-membranosus  and  semi-tendinosus  are  in- 
ward rotators  of  the  leg  on  the  femur. 

The  popliteus  is  a  dii*ect  flexor  of  the  leg  upon  the  thigh, 
while  it  also  rotates  the  leg  inwards  when  it  is  flexed  as  well 
as  in  the  act  of  flexing.  It  is  only  during  the  state  of  flexion 
that  its  tendon  lies  in  the  groove  on  the  femur. 

The  gastrocnemius  and  plantaris  flex  the  knee  when  their 
action  on  the  ankle-joint  (which  they  extend)  is  either  pre- 
vented or  completed. 

The  sartorius  and  gracilis,  besides  acting  to  rotate  inwards 
and  flex  the  knee,  also  incline  the  leg  inwards.  The  sartorius 
acts  on  the  thigh  as  a  flexor,  while  the  gracilis  is  an  adductor 
of  the  hip-joint. 

Botators  of  the  Leg  on  the  Thigh, — As  has  been  described 
above,  the  biceps  rotates  the  leg  outwards,  and  the  semi- 
membranosus, semi-tendinosus,  sartorius,  gracilis,  and  popliteus 
rotate  it  inwards. 

Movements  of  the  Knee-joint. — The  purposes  of  the 
dififerent  parts  of  this  joint,  viz.,  the  lateral  and  crucial  liga- 
ments, the  fibro-cartilages,  and  the  patella,  have  been  already 
stated  in  the  description  of  the  several  structures  themselves. 
It  remains  now  to  give  some  general  account  of  the  various 
movements  which  occur  at  the  knee.  These  are  flexion  and 
extension,  with  some  slight  amount  of  pronation  and  supina- 
tion in  the  bent  position.  These  movements  are,  however,  by 
no  means  so  simple  as  the  corresponding  movements  at  the 
elbow ;  for  the  knee,  as  has  already  been  stated,  is  not  a  simple 
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hinge-joint ;  and  the  pronation  and  supination  instead  of  occur- 
ring between  the  tibia  and  fibula,  as  between  the  radius  and 
ulna,  is  a  movement  of  the  tibia  with  the  fibula  upon  the 
condyles  of  the  femur. 

The  knee  differs  from  a  true  hinge,  such  as  the  elbow  and 
ankle,  in  the  following  particulars : — (1)  Neither  the  whole  nor 
any  single  individual  part  of  the  articular  surface  of  one  of  the 
bones  entering  into  the  joint,  remains  applied  against  anyone 
portion  of  the  other  in  every  position  of  flexion  and  extension. 
Thus,  in  the  flexed  position,  the  hinder  part  of  the  articular 
surface  of  the  tibia  is  in  contact  with  ^e  rounded  back  part  of 
the  condyles ;  in  the  semiflexed  position,  the  middle  part  of 
the  tibial  facets  are  in  contact  with  the  arUerior  rounded  part 
of  the  condyles ;  while  in  the  fully  extended  position  the  ante- 
rior and  middle  part  of  the  tibial  facets  are  in  contact  with  the 
flattened  anterior  surface  of  the  condyles.  So  with  the  patella: 
one  portion  of  the  bone  is  in  contact  with  one  part  of  the 
trochlear  surface  of  the  femur  in  flexion,  another  with  a  diffe- 
rent part  of  the  same  surface  in  mid-flexion,  and  a  third  with 
a  third  part  of  the  femur  in  extension.  In  the  elbow-joint, 
on  the  contrary,  the  whole  of  the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna» 
including  the  articular  surface  of  the  olecranon,  remains  in 
contact  with  the  end  of  the  humerus  in  every  position  of  the 
joint ;  so  does  the  articidar  arch  formed  by  the  lower  ends  of 
the  tibia  and  fibula  remain  in  contact,  in  all  states  of  the  joint, 
with  the  surfaces  of  the  astragalus. 

This  difference  may  be  called  the  shifting  of  the  points  of 
contact  of  the  articiUar  surfaces  ;  and  to  effect  this  alteration  of 
points  of  contact  in  the  case  of  the  tibia  and  femur,  there  must 
be  a  rotation  of  the  tibia  upon  a  transverse  axis  dravm  through 
its  oum  head,  besides  the  revolution  of  the  bone  round  a  trans- 
verse axis  through  the  condyloid  end  of  the  femur. 

2.  The  knee  differs  further  from  a  simple  hinge-joint  in  this 
also,  that  in  passing  from  a  state  of  extension  into  one  of 
flexion,  the  tibia  does  not  revolve  round  a  single  transverse 
axis  drawn  through  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  between  the 
points  of  attachment  of  the  lateral  ligaments,  as  the  ulna  does 
round  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus.  On  the  contrary,  the 
articular  surface  of  the  tibia  slides  forwards  in  extension  and 
backwards  in  flexion,  so  that  the  axis  round  which  it  revolves 
upon  the  femur  is  a  shiftiug  one.     This  is  seen  by  reference 
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to  Diagrams  IX.,  XL,  and  XII.,  by  which  it  will  he  un- 
derstood that,  in  extending  the  joint,  the  axis  through  the 
femur  upon  which  the  tibia  revolves  travels  forwards  as  the 
tibia  slides  forwards  beneath  the  condyles,  and  that  in  flexion 
it  travels  back  again  along  the  same  line  as  the  tibia  slides  back 
into  its  former  position.  This  difference  may  be  called  the 
shiftmg  of  the  transverse  axis  through  the  /emu,r. 

DiAOBAM  IX.  DiAOBAM  X. 


8.  Another  point  of  difierence  between  the  flexion  and 
extension  movements  of  the  knee  and  of  true  hinge-joints  is, 
that  in  the  knee  extension  is  accompanied  by  rotation  outwards, 
and  flexion  by  rotation  inwards  of  the  tibia  upon  the  femur. 
This  rotation  occurs  round  a  vertical  axis,  drawn  through  the 
middle  of  the  outer  condyle  of  the  femur,  and  of  the  outer 
tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  and  is  most  marked  at  the  termination 
of  extension  and  at  the  commencement  of  flexion.  It  is  not 
.quite  the  same  movement  as  that  which  is  described  as  pro- 
nation and  supination.  This  rotation  of  the  leg-  at  the  knee 
differs  from  the  obliquity  of  the  flexion  and  extension  move- 
ments at  the  elbow,  whereby  the  forearm  comes  inwards,  t.e., 
towards  the  trunk  during  flexion,  and  goes  outwards  during 
extension.   At  the  knee  the  movement  is  a  true  rotation  round 
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m  Tertical  axis,  nmning  through  the  tibia  and  femur ;  at  the  elbow 
it  is  the  inclination  given  to  one  bone  by  its  following  closely 
and  continuously  around  the  oblique  surface  of  the  other,  i^,  at 
the  elbow  the  axis  of  movement  is  oblique  instead  of  trans- 


4l  The  antero-posterior  spiral  curve  of  the  femoral  condyles 
is  such  that  the  interior  part  is  a  cur>'e  of  a  far  greater  circle 
than  the  posterior,  and  as  a  result  of  this  arrangement  certain 
ligaments  which  are  tightened  when  the  knee  is  extended  and 
the  column  of  the  limb  is  rigid  have  their  ends  approximated, 
and  are  therefore  slackened  in  flexion. 


DuaiAM  XL 


JhAQMAM  XII. 


Besides  the  rotation  roimd  a  ver- 
tical axis,  which  is  one  of  the  ac- 
companjring  movements  of  slight 
flexion  and  nearly  completed  exten- 
sion at  the  knee-joint,  there  is  a 
much  more  free  rotation,  also  round 
a  vertical  axis,  when  the  joint  is 
flexed.  This  is  pronation  and  supination  of  the  knee.  It  begins 
to  be  possible  when  the  knee  is  bent  at  an  angle  between  150^ 
and  155°,  and  becomes  freer  and  freer  as  the  joint  is  bent  more 
and  more.  The  axis  of  rotation  passes  through  the  inner 
tubercle  of  the  spine  of  the  tibia,  so  that  the  outer  tuberosity 
moves  in  the  arc  of  a  larger  circle  than  does  the  inner,  and 
therefore  is  required  to  move  more  easily  and  freely;  to  this 
end  the  shape  of  its  articular  facet  and  the  loose  connexion  of 
the  external  semilimar  cartilage  with  it  are  adapted.  The 
Webers  have  described  this  rotation  in  the  horizontal  plane  of 
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the  joint  as  being  like  the  rotation  of  the  front  wheels  of  a 
carriage  in  passing  round  a  comer;  the  inner  condyle  of  the 
femur  being  the  representative  of  the  nearly  fixed  wheel,  and 
the  outer  the  representative  of  the  wheel  which  describes  the 
curve.  The  ligaments  are  relaxed  in  flexion  sufficiently  to 
allow  of  a  rotation  of  86°. 

In  extcTision  all  the  ligaments  are  on  the  stretch,  with  the 
exception  of  the  ligamentum  pateUsB  and  the  front  of  the 
capsule.  These  are  so  loose  that  the  patella  can  be  easily 
moved  from  side  to  side  while  we  stand  upright.  Extension 
is  checked  both  by  the  anterior  and  posterior  crucial,  as  well 
as  by  the  lateral  ligaments. 

Ii^  flexion  the  ligamentum  patellsB  and  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  capsule  are  on  stretch,  so  also  is  the  posterior  crucial 
ligament  in  extreme  flexion,  though  it  is  not  quite  tight  in  the 
semiflexed  state  of  the  joint.  All  the  other  ligaments  are 
relaxed,  although  the  relaxation  of  the  anterior  crucial  ligament 
in  extreme  flexion  is  but  slight.  Flexion  is  only  checked  during 
life  by  the  contact  of  the  soft  parts  in  the  ham ;  the  angle  of 
extreme  flexion  in  the  knee  of  the  author,  when  lying  on  his 
back  with  the  thigh  bent  up  so  that  the  foot  rested  flat 
upon  the  couch,  was  38^,  as  measured  (by  Hawksley)  with 
an  angle  measurer  with  a  circle  of  nine-inch  diameter.  Dwring 
partial  fl^exion,  when  rotation,  t.e.,  pronation  and  supination,  are 
possible,  both  the  crucial  ligaments  are  somewhat  relaxed ;  so 
are  the  lateral  ligaments,  and  the  ligamentum  patellae  is  not 
upon  the  stretch. 

Pronation  is  limited  by  the  external  crucial  ligament ;  both 
lateral  ligaments  are  loose. 

Supination  is  limited  by  the  internal  and  external  lateral 
ligaments ;  the  crucial  ligaments  have  no  controlling  effect 
upon  it,  as  they  become  untwisted  by  it.  The  direction  of  the 
lateral  ligaments  which  slope,  the  outer  backwards  to  the 
fibula,  the  inner  forwards  on  the  tibia,  gives  them  control  over 
supination  and  outward  rotation. 

Botaiion,  as  distinguished  from,  pronation  and  supination,  is 
checked  by  the  lateral  ligaments,  which  in  the  nearly  extended 
position  are  tense. 

Sliding  movements  are  checked  by  the  crucial  and  lateral 
ligaments ;  sliding  forwards  especially  by  the  anterior,  sliding 
backwards  by  the  posterior  cruciaL 


CHAPTEE  XVm. 

TIBIO-FIBULAB  OB  PERONEO-TIBIAL  JODTTa 
CloM^  DiArUuradiL  AifidmftMS  Arthrodia. 

Ths  fibula  is  connected  to  the  tibia  throughout  its  whole 
length;  at  its  upper  and  lower  extremities  by  means  of 
synovial  joints,  and  along  the  shaft  by  means  of  an  interosseous 
membrane.  The  superior  articulation  has  usually  a  complete 
synovial  sac  of  its  own ;  while  that  of  the  inferior  articulation 
is  a  prolongation  of  the  synovial  sac  of  the  ankle-joint.  Very 
little  movement  is  permitted  between  the  bones. 

The  Superior  Ttbio-JibtUar  Articulatum, 

The  superior  tibio-fibular  articulation  is  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  below,  and  quite  distinct  from  the  knee-joint  at  its 
upper  and  anterior  part ;  but  at  the  posterior  superior  aspect^ 
where  the  border  of  the  outer  tuberosity  of  the  tibia  is  bevelled 
by  the  popliteus  muscle,  it  is  in  the  closest  proximity  to  the 
bursa  beneath  its  tendon,  and  is  separated  from  this  prolongation 
of  the  synovial  sac  of  the  knee  by  only  a  very  thin  septum  of 
areolar  tissue. 

Binding  together  the  upper  ends  of  the  tibia  and  fibula 
there  is  a  thin  capsidar  ligament,  strengthened  in  front  and 
behind  by  short  sti'ong  ligamentous  fibres,  above  by  the  tendon 
of  the  biceps  muscle,  and  below  by  a  quantity  of  interosseous 
tissue.  The  external  lateral  ligament  by  both  its  parts  also 
assists  in  keeping  the  fibula  fixed  against  the  tibia. 

The  Bones — Tibia, — ^At  the  posterior  and  outer  part  of  the 
external  tuberosity  of  the  tibia  is  a  nearly  flat  and  oval-shaped 
facet,  the  size  of  a  fourpenny-piece.  It  is  very  slightly 
concave  from  above  downwards,  and  its  longest  axis  is  from 
before  backwards.  It  is  obliquely  inclined,  so  that  although 
its  upper  margin  forms  part  of  the  vertical  border  of  the 
tuberosity,  it  is  situated  on  the  under  aspect  of  the  over- 
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hanging  bone,  and  looks  downwards,  outwards,  and  slightly 
backwards. 

Curving  forwards  from  its  anterior  margin  is  an  arched  ridge 
to  which,  and  to  the  bone  below  it^  the  tendon  of  the  biceps 
is  attached ;  curving  forwards  also  from  its  lower  margin  is 
another  and  fainter  ridge  which  joins  the  above,  about  half- 
way between  the  facet  and  the  tubercle,  and  marks  the  line  of 
the  epiphysis.  An  interval  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  more 
separates  it  from  the  facet  for  the  outer  condyle  of  the  femur, 
and  to  the  bone  between  are  attached  part  of  the  capsular 
ligament  of  the  knee  and  of  the  outer  coronary  ligament,  and  also 
part  of  the  capsule  of  the  upper  tibio-fibular  joint  Above  it 
posteriorly,  the  bone  is  grooved  for  the  tendon  of  the  popliteus 
muscle.  Below  it,  the  tuberosity  curves  sharply  inwards  to  the 
shaft,  and  to  the  bone  here  the  superior  interosseous  ligament  is 
attached. 

The  Fibula. — ^The  head  of  the  fibula  is  an  irregularly 
rounded  mass  about  the  size  of  a  small  walnut.  Projecting 
above  the  rest  on  its  outer  part  is  a  little  eminence, 
the  styloid  process  of  fibula,  to  which  the  short  external 
lateral  ligament  is  attached.  Below  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
styloid  process  is  an  oval-shaped  articular  facet,  which  looks 
chiefly  upwards,  but  is  also  inclined  inwards  and  a  little 
forwards.  This  facet  is  about  the  same  size  as  the  facet  on 
the  tibia,  and  like  it  is  longer  from  before  backwards  than 
from  above  downwards.  It  is  slightly  concave  from  before 
backwards.  It  does  not  occupy  the  whole  of  the  upper  surface 
of  the  head  of  the  fibula,  for  in  front  of  it  there  is  a  rough 
groove  to  which  part  of  the  biceps  tendon  is  attached.  On  the 
upper  and  fore  part  of  the  head  is  a  rough  surface  sloping  for- 
wards and  downwards  from  the  styloid  process,  to  which  the  front 
part  of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  and  the  long  external  lateral 
ligament  are  attached.  Further  inwards  than  this,  but  still 
on  the  anterior  surface,  the  anterior  tibio-fibular  ligament  is 
attached.  On  the  outer  side  of  the  head  and  running 
vertically  downwards  from  the  styloid  process  is  a  ridge,  in 
front  of  which  the  hinder  portion  of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps 
is  attached ;  behind  the  ridge  the  outer  surface  of  the  bone  is 
subcutaneous.  On  the  posterior  surface  is  a  ridge  running 
obliquely  downwards  and  inwards  from  the  back  of  the  styloid 
process,  which  meets  another  ridge  running  downwards  and 
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inwards  from  the  anterior  surface.  Above  the  ridge  the 
posterior  tibio-fibular  ligament  is  attached,  and  the  tendon 
of  the  popliteus  passes  ;  and  below  it  is  a  depression  continuous 
with  the  back  of  the  shaft,  from  which  arises  the  soleus  muscle. 
Where  these  two  ridges  meet  on  the  inner  side  of  the  head 
there  is  often  quite  a  prominent  tubercle,  from  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  below  the  articular  facet,  to  which  and  to 
ihe  bone  above,  the  superior  interosseous  ligament  is  attached. 

The  Ligaments — Capsular  Ligamtni. — Surrounding  the 
articular  facets  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  is  a  well-marked  fibro- 
areolar  capsule.  This  capsule  is  attached  close  to  the  maigin 
of  the  facet  of  the  tibia  all  around,  and  close  to  the  facet  of  the 
fibula  above  and  in  front,  but  at  a  short  distance  from  its 
margin  behind  and  below.  Between  the  tendon  of  the  biceps 
and  the  front  border  of  the  tendon  of  the  popliteus,  as  it 
inclines  downwards  above  the  head  of  the  fibula,  this  articula- 
tion is  separated  from  the  knee-joint  by  its  own  capsule,  as 
well  as  by  the  capsule  and  part  of  the  outer  coronary  ligament 
of  the  knee  ;  but  lower  down  behind,  the  capsule  of  this  joint  is 
often  very  thin,  and  sometimes  communicates  with  the  popliteal 
bursa. 

Anterior  Tibio-Jibular  Ligament. — ^Thickening  the  capsular 
ligament  in  front  are  a  few  fibres,  the  anterior  tibio-fibular 
ligament,  which  pass  upwards  and  inwards  between  the 
adjacent  surfaces  of  the  bones  below  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  tendon  of  the  biceps. 

Posterior  Tibuhjibuiar  Ligament. — ^A  few  fibres  also  thicken 
the  capsule  on  the  posterior  aspect  below  the  bursa  of  the 
popliteus.  These  pass  from  the  lower  and  posterior  side  of  the 
head  of  the  fibula  upwards  and  inwards  to  the  adjacent  part  of 
the  tibia.   They  are  not  so  well-marked  as  the  anterior  ligament 

Superior  Interosseous  Ligament. — ^A  quantity  of  dense  yellow 
fibro-areolar  tissue  binds  together  the  opposite  surfaces  of  the 
tibia  and  fibula  below  the  articular  facets  on  the  bones  for  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch.  It  is  continuous  along  the  tibia 
with  the  interosseous  membrane  uniting  the  shafts  of  the  bone. 

The  biceps  tendon  is  divided  by  the  long  external  lateral 
ligament,  with  which,  at  its  insertion  into  the  head  of  the 
fibula,  it  is  inseparably  blended.  The  part  behind  the  ligament 
is  inserted  into  the  outer  surface  of  the  head  of  the  fibula  in 
front  of  the  base  of  its  styloid  process.     The  part  in  front 
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of  the  ligament  is  much  the  larger,  and  has  an  attachment  to 
the  ridge  on  the  border  of  the  outer  tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  as 
well  as  to  the  front  surface  of  the  head  of  the  fibula ;  moreover, 
there  is  a  reflection  of  some  of  the  posterior  fibres  which  are  pass** 
ing  towards  the  tibia  backwards  and  outwards,  to  be  attached  to 
the  hollow  in  front  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  fibula. 

The  insertion  of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  is  indeed  the  chief 
bond  of  union  between  the  tibia  and  fibula,  and  holds  the 
bones  strongly  together  in  front  and  above,  after  all  other 
connexions  have  been  severed. 

The  SYNOVIAL  MEMBRANE,  which  lines  the  joint,  sometimes, 
i.e.,  in  about  one  joint  out  of  every  four,  conmiunicates  with 
the  bursa  beneath  the  popliteus.  It  never  communicates  with 
the  knee-joint  excepting  through  the  medium  of  this  bursa. 

The  ARTERIES  which  supply  the  joint  are  some  of  those  to  the 
knee-jcint,  viz.,  the  superior  external  articular  branch  of  the 
popliteal,  and  the  recurrent  branch  af  the  anterior  tibiaL 
Moreover,  a  branch  which  runs  beneath  the  popliteus  sends  a 
small  filament  into  the  back  of  the  joint. 

The  NERVES  are  the  inferior  articular  branch  of  the  external 
popliteal,  and  the  recurrent  branch  which  springs  from  the 
point  of  bifurcation  of  the  trunk  of  the  external  popliteal 

The  BURSiB  are  three  in  number,  viz.,  those  in  connexion  with 
the  tendons  of  the  popliteus  and  biceps,  described  imder  the 
bursse  of  the  knee-joint.  That  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  pop- 
liteus is  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  it  frequently  communicates 
with  the  superior  tibio-fibular  joint,  and  on  this  account  the 
head  of  the  fibula  should  not  be  removed,  as  is  sometimes  re- 
commended, in  amputation  of  the  leg  below  the  knee-joint. 

The  Muscles. — Only  two  muscles  pass  over  the  articulation, 
which  have  a  close  relation  to  it,  viz.,  the  tendons  of  the 
biceps  and  popliteus.  The  popliteus  grooves  the  back  part  of 
the  outer  tuberosity,  and  passes  over  the  back  of  the  joint. 
The  fascial  prolongation  of  the  tensor  vaginae  femoris  passes 
down  in  front  of  it,  and  the  outer  head  of  the  gastrocnemius 
and  the  plantaris  pass  over  it  behind.  None  of  these  produce 
any  appreciable  movement  in  the  joint,  though  doubtless  a 
slight  gliding  movement  of  the  fibula  on  the  tibia  ia  produced 
by  the  pull  of  the  biceps  and  the  contraction  of  the  popliteus ; 
upwards  and  backwards  by  the  biceps,  and  forwards  by  the 
popliteus.     It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  biceps 
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is  inserted  into  the  tibia  as  well  as  into  the  fibula,  and 
holds  the  bones  together ;  and  that  the  popliteus  has  no  direct 
attachment  to  the  fibula  whatever  (being  connected  with  it  only 
through  some  of  the  ligamentous  structures  of  the  knee-joint 
which  surround  the  tendon),  and  therefore  its  tendon  can  only 
act  on  the  joint  like  a  strap. 

MoTEMEirrs. — This  joint  is  constructed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
allow  of  the  fibula  giving  some  support  to  the  tilna  in  trane- 
mitting  weight  to  the  foot,  but  so  as  to  allow  of  none  but  the 
slight«st  movement  between  the  bones.  The  articular  facet  of 
the  tibia  overhangs  and  is  received  upon  the  articular  facet 
of  the  head  of  the  fibula  in  a  plane  between  the  vertical  and 
transverse. 

Only  gliding  movements  can  be  effected  at  this  joint ;  these 
ore  produced  by  the  variations  in  the  stato  of  the  muscles 
which  arise  from  the  two  bones  and  by  the  traction  of  the 
biceps  and  compression  of  the  popliteus.  The  purpose  of  the 
synovial  joint  is  more  to  prevent  friction  than  to  effect  change 
ol  position  of  the  bones. 

The  Tibio-J3ndaT  Inierotstous  Membrane. 
DiAQRiK  XIIL  In  the  interval  between  the  upper  extre- 
mity of  the  shaft  of  the  bones  and  the  inferior 
tibio-fibular  joint  an  interosseous  membrane  is 
stretched.  It  is  attached  all  along  the  outer 
border  of  the  tibia,  and  to  the  ridge  on  the 
fibula  which  divides  the  inner  surface  of  the 
shaft  into  an  anterior  and  posterior  portion. 
It  is  deficient  above  over  an  area  of  an  inch 
or  more — measured  from  the  under  aspect  of 
the  superior  tibio-fibular  joint.  This  aperture 
is  bounded  above  and  on  the  inner  side  by  the 
free  edge  of  the  membrane  which  is  attached 
to  the  outer  border  of  the  tibia,  as  this  curves 
upwards  beneath  the  outer  tuberosity  to  the 
facet  for  the  fibula  ;  on  the  outer  side  by  the 
fibula  itself ;  and  below  by  a  lunated  margin 
formed  by  closely  packed  fibres  which  curve 
downwards  and  outwards  trcon  tibia  to  fibula 
with  their  concavi^  looking  towards  the  open- 
ing.   The  membrane  consists  of  a  thin  apooeu- 
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rotic  and  translucent  lamina  (which  in  the  diy  state  looks 
exactly  like  a  portion  of  a  pig's  bladder  dried  and  dis- 
tended) of  oblique  fine  fibres,  some  of  which  are  running  from 
tibia  to  fibula,  others  from  fibula  to  tibia,  but  all  inclined 
downwards.  They  are  best  marked  near  their  attachment  to 
the  bones,  and  they  are  stronger  and  denser  below  as  they 
gradually  approach  the  inferior  interosseous  membrane  widi 
which  they  are  continuous.  It  ia  usually  stated  that  there  is 
an  opening  at  the  lower  part  of  this  membrane  for  the  passage 
of  the  anterior  peroneal  vessels,  and  also  that  it  is  perforated 
in  several  places  for  the  passages  of  small  vessels.  This  un- 
doubtedly is  often  the  case,  but  in  two  carefully  prepared 
specimens  now  lying  before  me,  there  is  no  perforation  what- 
ever appreciable  to  the  naked  eye  excepting  the  large  one  at 
the  top,  and  a  minute  foramen  a  little  below  it,  and  dose  to 
the  tibia  in  one  of  them. 

This  interosseous  membrane  can  scarcely  be  said  to  add  to 
the  security  of  the  union  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  nor  to  be  of 
use  in  transmitting  weight  as  is  the  corresponding  membrane 
of  the  forearm.  Its  chief,  if  not  only  use,  is  to  afford  a  surface 
for  the  origin  of  muscles,  and  to  act  as  an  inter^muscular 
septum  between  the  muscles  on  the  front  and  back  of  the  1^. 

The  inferior  interosseous  ligament,  which  will  be  described 
with  the  inferior  tibio-fibular  joint,  undoubtedly  forms  a  firm 
bond  of  union  as  well  as  a  padding  between  the  bones,  and 
serves  the  purpose  of  connecting  cartilage.  It  has  to  bear  in 
great  part  the  strain  in  walking  and  running,  when  the  weight  of 
the  body  falls  obliquely  upon  the  foot,  and  indeed  of  every  force 
which  has  a  tendency  to  separate  the  tibia  from  the  fibida. 

The  muscles  in  relation  with  the  interosseous  membrane 
are :  in  front — 

The  tUnodis  antictts,  which  arises  from  the  upper  two-thirds 
of  its  tibial  border. 

The  extensor  tongue  poUicis,  arising  from  the  middle  half  of 
its  fibular  border. 

The  extensor  Umgus  digitorum,  which  arises  from  the  fibular 
border  above  the  origin  of  the  extensor  poUicis. 

The  peronem  tertivs,  arising  from  the  lower  fourth  of  the 
membrane. 

Behind — 

The  tibialis  jpoeticua  arises  from  the  whole  of  the  membrane 
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except  for  an  inch  or  more  at  its  lowest  part,  from  which  the 
JUxoT  langvs  poUids  arises. 

Inferior  Tibuhfibvlar^  or  Peroneo-ttbiai  ArticiUcUion. 

As  in  the  upper  joint,  so  here,  the  two  bones  are  united  by 
ligaments  which  form  a  capsule  which  is  lubricated  by  a 
synovial  membrane.  Here,  however,  this  membrane  is  pro- 
longed from  the  ankle-joint,  and  the  cartilage-covered  facets 
are  much  smaller  than  in  the  upper  joint. 

Tibia. — On  the  outer  surface  of  the  lower  extremity  and 
contiguous  part  of  the  shaft  is  an  elongated  triangular 
depression,  limited  in  front  by  the  prominent  interosseous 
ridge,  and  behind  by  the  posterior  branch  which  runs  down- 
wards from  the  ridge  for  about  two  inches  to  the  posterior 
external  angle  of  the  lower  extremity.  This  depression  is 
very  rough,  and  gives  attachment  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  its  extent  to  the  inferior  interosseous  ligament.  It  is  about 
two  inches  in  height,  with  its  base  along  the  outer  margin 
of  the  facet  for  the  astragalus.  It  is  concave  from  before 
backwards.  At  the  base  in  front  there  is  a  minute  triangular  or 
crescentic  facet  tipped  with  cartilage  in  the  recent  state,  with 
which  the  fibula  articulates  by  a  corresponding  cartilage-coated 
iacet 

Fibula. — On  the  inner  surface  of  the  lower  end  of  the  shaft 
of  the  fibula  is  a  rough,  somewhat  raised,  elongated,  triangular 
surface,  the  base  of  which  is  formed  by  the  minute  articular 
facet  prolonged  upwards  from  the  malleolus.  Tliis  rough  sur- 
face is  limited  in  front  and  behind  by  the  ridges  into  which  the 
inner  border  of  the  fibula  bifurcates  below.  It  gives  attach- 
ment to  the  inferior  interosseous  ligament,  except  for  about 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  below.  Tlie  fibula  is  in  actual  contact 
with  the  tibia  only  by  its  articular  (cartilage-coated)  surface, 
which  is  minute  in  size,  crescentic  in  shape,  and  continuous 
with  the  articular  facet  of  the  malleolus.  Prolonged  upwards 
between  the  bones  beyond  the  articular  facets,  as  high  as  the 
lower  part  of  the  inferior  interosseous  ligament,  is  the  synovial 
membrane  of  the  ankle-joint. 

Ligaments. — The  arUerior  peroneo-tibial  ligament  is  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  width,  and  extends  obliquely  downwards 
and  outwards.     To  the  tibia  it  is  attached  at  the  external  and 
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anterior  angle  of  its  lower  extremity,  close  to  the  margin  of  the 
facet  for  the  astragalus.  To  the  fibula  it  is  attached  along  the 
lowest  half-inch  of  the  ridge  in  front  of  the  superficial  trian- 
gular surface  of  the  bone,  and  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
malleolus,  nearly  down  to  the  anterior  portion  of  the  external 
lateral  ligament  of  the  ankle.  The  fibres  of  this  ligament  in- 
crease in  length  from  above  downwards,  the  lowermost  being 
over  an  inch  in  length.  To  it  a  part  of  the  anterior  ligament 
of  the  ankle  is  fixed. 

The  posterior  peroneo'tibial  ligament  is  very  similar  to  the 
anterior  in  form,  size,  direction,  and  attachment.  It  extends 
from  the  external  angle  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  tibia,  downwards  and  outwards  to  the  fibula,  along 
the  lowest  half -inch  of  the  ridge  separating  the  posterior  from 
the  external  surfaces,  and  to  the  upper  half  of  the  posterior 
border  of  the  external  malleolus. 

The  transv&rse  ligament,  a  strong  rounded  band,  extends  be- 
tween the  extremity  of  the  tibia  and  the  posterior  and  inner 
angle  of  the  base  of  the  external  malleolus.  It  is  best  seen 
after  dividing  the  posterior  peroneo-tibial  ligament.  It  is 
attached  at  one  end  to  nearly  the  whole  of  the  posterior 
margin  of  the  large  quadrilateral  articular  surface  of  the 
tibia,  but  more  especially  to  its  outer  half,  just  above  the 
horizontal  groove  near  the  margin.  It  then  inclines  a  little 
forwards,  and  is  attached  to  the  fibula  above  the  rough  fossa 
behind  the  articular  surface  of  the  malleoliis  as  well  as  slightly 
into  the  fossa. 

The  inferior  interosseotis  ligament  is  a  dense  mass  of  short 
fibres,  passing  transversely  between  the  apposed  lower  ends 
of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  except  for  three-eighths  of  an  inch  at 
the  extremity  of  these  surfaces,  where  there  is  a  synovial 
cavity. 

This  ligament  extends  from  the  anterior  to  the  posterior 
peroneo-tibial  ligaments.  In  front,  it  reaches  upwards  for  an 
inch  and  a  half,  but  behind,  only  about  half  this  height.  On 
separating  the  bones,  the  ligament  is  seen  on  section  to  be  a 
felt-like  membranous  structure. 

Synovial  Membrane. — ^The  synovial  cavity  of  this  articu- 
lation communicates  with  that  of  the  ankle-joint,  through  a 
narrow  chink  between  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  external 
malleolus  and  the  extremity  of  the  tibia.     It  is  semilunar  in 
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shape,  with  its  convexity  upwards,  where  it  is  limited  by  the 
lower  end  of  the  inferior  interosseous  ligament.  It  is  wider 
in  front,  where  it  measures  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  depth, 
than  behind. 

Well-marked  articular  cartilage  covers  only  a  small  trian- 
gular portion  of  each  bone  at  this  joint,  viz.,  its  lower  anterior 
extremity,  and  sometimes  a  narrow  strip  of  bone  behind  this. 
The  cartilage  is  continuous  with  the  articular  cartilage  on  the 
ankle-joint  surfaces  of  the  bones ;  but  elsewhere  the  bony  sur- 
faces of  this  joint  are  rough,  and  coated  by  a  loose  perios- 
teima,  over  which  the  synovial  membrane  extends.  Where  the 
cartilage  is  deficient  the  bones  are  not  in  actual  contact  with 
one  another,  and  thereby  provision  is  made  for  the  slight 
lateral  yielding  of  the  arch  of  the  ankle. 

Nerves. — ^This  joint  being  as  it  were  an  offset  of  the  ankle- 
joint,  gets  its  ner\'e  supply  from  some  of  the  same  sources  as 
the  ankle. 

Arteries. — Some  of  the  arteries  of  the  ankle-joint  supply 
this  joint  also.  The  anterior  peroneal  passes  over  it  in  front ; 
and  the  posterior  peroneal  pierces  the  posterior  ligament  of  the 
ankle-joint  close  to  it,  behind.  Sometimes  a  branch  from  the 
anterior  tibial,  or  its  external  malleolar  offset,  enters  it. 

BuRSiE. — There  are  none  having  any  special  relation  with 
this  joint,  as  distinct  from  the  ankle-joint. 

Muscles. — ^The  peronei  muscles  pass  over  the  fibula,  but 
the  bones  are  not  moved  upon  one  another  by  muscular  action, 
excepting  so  far  as  they  yield  to  allow  of  the  play  of  the 
astragalus. 

Movements. — The  anterior  ligament  is  always  tight,  the 
posterior  and  transverse  permit  of  slight  yielding  of  the  bones 
in  extreme  flexion.  All  are  concerned  in  bracing  the  bones 
very  firmly  together,  so  as  to  strengthen  the  arch  of  the  ankle- 
joint. 

The  advantage  of  an  arch  so  formed  over  a  simple  bony 
one  is  obvious :  an  amount  of  elasticity  is  provided,  whereby 
slight  expansion  is  allowed  during  extreme  flexion  of  the  foot 
on  the  leg.  By  this  movement  the  broader  part  of  the  astra- 
galus is  pressed  under  the  arch;  but  perfect  contact  of  the 
malleoli  with  the  sides  of  the  astragalus  is  still  maintained 
on  again  bringing  the  foot  to  a  right  angle  with,  or  extending 
it  upon,  the  leg 
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CXcuBj  Diarthrosis.  Subdivision,  Ginglymus. 

The  ankle-joint,  or  the  union  of  the  leg  with  the  foot,  is  a  perfect 
ginglymiis  or  hinge-joint.  It  is  to  the  form  of  the  bones,  and 
to  their  exact  adaptation  to  one  another,  that  its  great  security 
and  strength  are  owing. 

It  has  been,  though  not  quite  correctly,  compared  to  the 
tenon  and  mortise-joint  used  by  mechanics,  from  which,  how- 
ever, it  diflTers  in  some  respects. 

An  account  of  the  bones,  no  less  than  of  the  ligaments 
entering  into  its  formation,  is  essential  to  a  correct  understand- 
ing of  its  use  and  mechanism. 

The  bones  of  the  joint  are  three :  the  tibia  and  fibula,  by 
their  lower  extremities ;  and  the  astragalus,  by  its  upper  and 
two  lateral  surfaces.  The  tibia  and  fibula  take  very  unequal 
shares  in  its  construction,  for  whereas  the  latter,  by  the  inner 
surface  of  its  malleolus,  articulates  only  with  the  outer  side 
of  the  astragalus ;  the  former,  by  the  broad  quadrilateral  sur- 
face at  the  extremity  of  the  shaft,  and  by  the. outer  surface  of 
the  inner  malleolus,  articulates  with  the  upper  and  inner  sur- 
faces of  the  bone. 

An  irregular  archway  is  thus  formed  by  the  two  bones  of 
the  leg,  under  which  is  received  the  astragalus ;  the  outer 
buttress,  which  is  the  longer,  being  formed  by  the  fibula,  while 
the  inner  buttress  and  the  span  of  the  arch  are  formed  by  the 
tibia.  These  two  bones  are  firmly  bound  together  by  means 
of  the  ligaments  which  have  been  described  with  the  inferior 
tibio-fibular  articulation.  So  strong  is  this  union  that  it  is 
much  more  frequent,  as  a  result  of  accidents,  for  the  archway 
to  be  injured  by  fracture  through  one  or  other  of  the  bones, 
than  by  a  laceration  of  these  ligaments,  and  the  consequent 
separation  of  the  bones  from  one  another. 

c  c2 
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The  Fibula. — Only  its  malleolus  enters  into  the  ankle-joint 
This  i)ortion  of  the  bone  presents  two  surfaces ;  an  internal,  lock- 
ing towards  the  astragalus ;  and  an  external,  forming  the  outer 
l)rouiinence  of  the  ankle ;  and  two  borders,  an  anterior  and  pos- 
t<»rior.  The  iiUtnial  surface  is  partly  articular  and  partly  non- 
articular.  Tlie  articular  part  is  a  more  or  less  triangular  facets 
with  its  ajHix  downwards  and  forwards ;  it  is  convex  from  above 
downwanls,  and  slightly  concave  from  before  backwards;  the 
Iwise  exti^uds  across  the  whole  width  of  the  surface,  is  somewhat 
curved  downwards  behind,  and  is  separated  by  a  groove  from  the 
shaft  of  the  bone  ;  the  posterior  border  of  the  facet  slopes  for- 
wanls  fn)m  base  to  apex,  and  behind  it  is  the  non-articular  portion 
of  the  inner  surface,  which  is  hollowed  out  into  a  deep  rough 
fossa,  wider  but  shallower  below  than  above.  This  fossa  is  limited 
Iwhind  by  the  posterior  border  of  the  malleolus ;  it  affords  room 
for  a  little  adipose  tissue,  and  its  margins  give  attachment  to 
two  ligaments,  viz.,  below  and  behind,  to  the  posterior  portion 
of  the  external  lateral  ligament,  and  above  to  the  transverse 
ligament  of  the  inferior  tibio-fibular  articulation. 

The  external  suiface  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by 
Uie  |K)sterior  of  the  two  ridges,  into  which  the  anterior  crest  of 
the  shaft  bifunrntes,  and  by  which  the  triangular  subcutaneous 
surface  at  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula  is  bounded.  The  inferior 
extn^iuity  of  this  ridge  forms  tlie  apex  of  the  maUeolus,  the 
riilge  itself  can  easily  he  traced  on  the  living  body,  immediately 
in  frtuit  of  the  jH^ronei  tendons ;  it  is  most  prominent  below, 
ami  pn)\4des  a  surface  round  wliich  the  peronei  tendons  play  as 
they  i)ass  the  point  of  the  outer  ankle.  The  part  of  this  sur- 
face which  is  behind  the  ridge  is  much  the  smaller,  and  forms 
on  elongated  groove,  which  lodges  the  tendons  of  the  peroneus 
longus  and  brevis  muscles ;  there  is  sometimes  a  slight  tubercle 
in  tlie  lower  part  of  the  groove. 

The  anterior  border  is  very  thick  for  the  attachment  of  liga- 
ments, is  continuous  above  witli  the  anterior  of  the  two  ridges, 
into  which  the  anterior  crest  bifurcates,  and  becomes  less 
Uiick  as  it  slopes  backwards  to  the  lowest  point  or  apex  of  the 
malleolus. 

The  posterior  bonier  is  much  thinner  than  the  anterior ;  it  is 
continuous  above  with  the  posterior  crest  of  the  shaft,  and 
indines   forwards  below  to  the  apex   of   the  malleolus;    it 
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separates  the  groove  for  the  peronei  tendons  from  the  fossa  on 
the  inner  surface. 

The  Tibia. — The  lower  articular  extremity  of  this  bone  is 
of  a  quadrangular  form,  prolonged  downwards  at  the  inner 
border  into  the  inner  malleolus.  It  presents  for  examination 
a  quadrilateral  facet  with  its  four  borders,  and  the  malleolus. 
The  quadrilateral  surface  is  a  smooth  facet  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  tibia,  concave  from  before  backwards,  convex  from 
side  to  side ;  it  has  a  broad  ridge  running  from  before  back- 
wards about  midway  between  the  lateral  borders.  The  trans- 
verse measurement  of  this  facet  increases  gradually  from 
behind  forwards,  partly  by  the  bevelling  off  of  the  malleolus 
in  front,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  greater  thickness  of  the 
forepart  of  the  lower  end  of  the  bone.  The  antero-posterior 
measurement  increases  gradually  from  the  inner  to  the  outer 
border. 

The  anterior  margin  of  this  facet  is  sharply  defined* 
Above  it  is  a  well-marked  horizontal  groove,  and  above  this 
again  is  a  prominent  crest  of  bone  somewhat  overhanging  the 
groove.  The  posterior  margin  is  narrower,  but  projects  further 
downwards  than  the  antejrior.  Above  it  is  a  horizontal  groove, 
and  near  its  fibular  side  is  a  faii^t  oblique  groove  for  the  flexor 
longus  pollicis  tendon.  The  external  margin  is  concave  for 
the  reception  of  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula;  the  anterior 
horn  of  this  concavity  is  more  prominent  than  the  posterior, 
and  the  articular  surface  is  prolonged  around  it  a  little  way  so 
as  to  be  continuous  with  the  inferior  tibio-fibular  articulation. 

* 

Projecting  downwards  from  the  inner  border  is  the  -^internal 
malleolus  of  the  ankle.  The  line  of  union  of  the  shaft  witli  the 
lower  epiphysis  conesponds  in  front  and  behind  with  (he  ridge 
above  the  groove  on  each  aspect.  The  epiphysis  includes  the 
whole  of  the  malleolus  on  the  inner  side,  and  the  portioi^  of 
bone  with  which  the  fibula  articulates  on  the  outer  side. 

The  vudleolus  has  four  surfaces.  The  inner  surface  is  rough 
and  subcutaneous,  and  is  continuous  above  with  the  inner  aspect 
of  the  shaft.  The  posterior  surface  is  obliquely  grooved  for  the 
tendons  of  the  tibialis  posticus  and  flexor  longus  digitorum ;  it 
is  separated  from  the  inner  surface  by  a  sharp  ridge  running 
downwards  and  forwards  to  the  lower  border.  The  anterior 
surface  is  rough  and  grooved.     The  outer  surface  is  a  smooth 
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facet  and  the  outer  surface  is  a  smooth  facet  contmnoiiB  with 
the  horizoDtal  facet,  to  articulate  with  the  inner  smooth  surface 
of  the  astragalus.  At  its  base  it  is  of  the  same  width  as 
the  inner  border  of  the  quadrilateral  facet,  but  ia  bevelled 
inwards  in  front  At  its  lower  part  it  is  very  narrow,  being  a 
prolongation  from  only  the  anterior  portion  of  the  base. 

The  posterior  border  of  its  articular  or  outer  surface  is  ^'eiy 
short)  is  continuous  with  the  posterior  border  of  the  horizontal 
facet,  and  separates  the  posterior  from  the  outer  surfaces  of  the 
malleolus.  The  lower  border  is  irr^ular,  being  notched  behind 
and  prolonged  downwards  into  a  broad  tongue  in  front.  The 
anterior  border  is  quite  vertical,  continuous  above  with  the 
anterior  margin  of  the  quadrilateral  facet,  and  separates  the 
outer  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  malleolus. 

The  Astragalus. — ^The  whole  of  the  upper,  outer,  and 
inner  surfaces,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  astragalus,  assist  in  forming  the  ankle-joint,  either  by  smooth 
cartilaginous  facets  for  articidating  \idth  the  bones  of  the  leg, 
or  by  rough  surfaces  for  the  attachment  of  ligaments.  There 
are  three  facets,  which  are  continuous  one  with  the  other.  The 
superior  occupies  the  posterior  two-thirds  of  the  upper  surface 
of  the  bone ;  it  is  arched  considerably,  having  its  convexity 
upwards  and  from  before  backwards ;  it  is  concave  from  side  to 
side,  in  adaptation  to  the  antero-posterior  ridge  on  the  quadrila- 
teral surface  of  the  tibia.  It  is  decidedlv  narrower  behind  than  in 
front,  longer  on  the  inner  side  than  the  outer ;  its  outer  margin 
generally  extends  slightly  further  forward  than  the  inner,  and 
the  inner  border  invariably  further  backwards  than  the  outer. 

The  outer  border  is  higher  and  more  prominent,  especially 
in  front,  than  the  inner,  so  that  there  is  a  slight  inward 
obliquity  given  to  tliis  upward-looking  facet  The  outer  border 
is  much  less  rounded  off  as  it  passes  into  the  facet  on  the 
outer  surface  of  the  bone  than  is  the  internal  border  as  it 
curves  over  into  the  facet  for  the  internal  malleolus. 

The  anterior  border  is  straight ;  the  posterior  is  curved  with 
its  convexity  backwards,  and  forms  a  lip  overhanging  a 
horizontal  groove  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  bone,  which 
extends  into  a  rough  fossa  behind  the  outer  articular  facet 

The  external  facet  is  triangular  in  form,  with  its  base,  which 
corresponds  to  the  entire  outer  border  of  the  superior  facet, 
above,  and  its  apex  below  and  in  front ;  it  is  concave  from 
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above  downwards,  so  that  the  lower  part  looks  a  little  upwards, 
slightly  convex  from  before  backwards,  and  occupies  all  the 
outer  surface  of  the  astragalus,  except  an  irregular-shaped  rough 
depression  below  and  behind,  and  the  anterior  inferior  comer  of 
this  surface. 

The  irUerrud  fajcet,  much  smaller  than  the  external,  occupies 
less  than  half  the  inner  surface  of  the  astragalus.  It  is  con- 
cave in  both  directions,  is  deeper  in  front  than  behind  in 
adaptation  to  the  inner  malleolus,  and  its  anterior  extremity 
reaches  further  forwards  than  the  anterior  border  of  the 
superior  facet.  The  lower  border  of  this  facet  is  sharply 
defined  and  crescentic  in  outline,  below  it  the  inner  surface 
of  the  astragalus  is  rough  and  irregularly  depressed. 

The  upper  surface  of  the  astra^us  in  front  of  the  superior 
facet  is  rough  and  depressed  into  a  well-marked  fossa  ;  it  forms 
part  of  what  is  styled  the  neck  of  the  bone.  The  posterior 
surface  is  very  narrow  from  above  downwards,  it  has  a  slight 
transverse  groove,  best  marked  at  the  outer  comer;  and  a 
well-marked  oblique  groove,  running  downwards  and  inwards 
for  the  lodgment  of  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  pollicis ; 
except  along  these  grooves,  the  posterior  surfaces  aflford  attach- 
ment for  the  posterior  ligament  and  the  posterior  part  of  the 
external  lateral  ligament  of  the  ankle. 

The  Ligaments. — ^These  together  form  a  complete  capsule 
for  the  ankle-joint,  and  by  being  attached  in  places  beyond  the 
astragalus  assist  in  forming  the  capsules  of  some  of  the  tarsal 
joints.  There  are  four  named  ligaments,  viz.,  the  anterior, 
the  posterior,  and  the  internal  and  external  lateral  ligaments. 

The  anterior  ligament  is  a  thin  memliranous  structure, 
attached  above  to  the  front  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  from  the 
internal  to  the  external  lateral  ligaments.  It  is  connected 
from  within  outwards  to  the  middle  of  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  inner  malleolus,  to  a  depression  between  the  malleolus  and 
the  quadrilateral  facet  of  the  tibia,  to  the  crest  of  bone  above 
the  transverse  groove,  which  is  generally  so  well-marked  along 
the  anterior  border  of  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia ;  it  is  next 
blended  with  the  anterior  ligament  of  the  inferior  tibio-fibular 
joint,  and  still  further  out  is  attached  to  the  anterior  border 
of  the  external  malleolus. 

Below,  it  is  connected  with  the  rough  anterior  portion  of  the 
upper  surface  of  the  astragalus  in  front  of  the  fossa.     It  is 
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t}iu4  attached  to  the  tilaa  aliore  and  to  the  astragalus  below  at 
some  distance  from  their  articular  facets.  On  the  iimer 
side  it  is  fixed  inferiorly  just  in  front  of  the  facet  for  the 
inner  rnalle^jlus,  is  continuous  with  the  internal  lateral  ligament^ 
and  jift.^ses  fr»nft'ards  to  Mend  with  the  dorsal  astragalo- 
scaplioid  li<!am^nL  On  the  outer  side  it  is  attached  to  the 
astra;.ralus  ju«t  in  front  of  and  lielow  the  angle  at  which  the 
external  lateral  joins  the  sui^-rior  articular  facet.  It  is  here 
connected  with  the  ]x»nes  much  closer  to  their  facetted  sur- 
fiices,  and  becomed  blended  with  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
external  lateral  ligament.  Except  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
f'l^it  tlie  anterior  ligament  is  extremely  thin  ;  a  quantity  of  fat 
which  rests  on  the  neck  of  the  astragalus  and  front  of  the 
tibia  is  covered  in  by  it,  and  on  attempting  to  clean  this  away 
the  ligament  is  removed  also. 

The  posterior  ligament  is  a  very  thin  membraniform  structure 
connected  alx>ve  with  the  external  malle<^lus  internal  to  the 
[peroneal  groove,  to  the  hinder  part  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
tibia,  external  to  the  groove  for  the  tibialis  posticus  tendon, 
and  to  the  posterior  tibio-fibular  ligament ;  below  it  is  attached 
to  the  i)Ostcrior  surface  of  the  astragalus  from  the  internal  to 
the  external  lateral  ligaments. 

It  is  separated  from  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  poUicis, 
which  is  superficiiil  to  it,  by  some  fatty  tissue,  and  it  must 
be  observed  that  the  course  of  this  tendon  over  the  back  of 
the  joint  8cr\'es  tlie  purpose  of  a  much  stronger  posterior 
ligament. 

Tlie  internal  lateral  or  deltoid  ligament  is  attached  superiorly 
to  the  internal  malleolus  along  the  lower  border,  and  to  its 
anterior  surface  superficial  to  the  anterior  ligament,  very 
strong  fibres  Ixjing  fixed  to  the  notch  in  the  lower  border  of 
the  malleolus.  From  this  connexion  it  radiates,  tlic  posterior 
fibres  are  short,  and  incline  a  little  backwards  to  be  fixed  to 
the  rough  inner  surface  of  the  astragalus,  close  to  the  superior 
articular  facet,  and  into  the  tubercle  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
flexor  longus  i)ollicis  groove.  The  fil)res  next  in  front  are 
numerous  and  form  a  thick  and  strong  mass,  filling  up  the  rough 
deprtission  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  astragalus,  wliilst  some 
jiass  over  the  calcaneo-astragaloid  joint  to  the  upper  and  inner 
border  of  the  sustentaculum  tali.  The  portion  wliich  is  con- 
nected above  with  the  anterior  surface  of  the  malleolus  passes 
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downwards  and  somewhat  forwards  to  be  attached  to  the 
calcaneo-scaphoid  ligament. 

The  external  lateral  ligament  consists  of  three  distinct  slips. 
The  anterior  portion  is  ribbon-like,  and  is  connected  with  the 
anterior  border  of  the  external  malleolus  just  below  the  point 
of  attachment  of  the  anterior  ligament  of  the  ankle.  Below,  it 
is  fixed  to  the  astragalus  in  front  of  the  facet  for  the  fibula, 
i.e.,  on  the  rough  surface  overhanging  the  sinus  pedis.  The 
middle  portion  is  a  strong  roundish  bundle,  which  extends 
obliquely  downwards  and  somewhat  backwards  from  the 
anterior  border  close  to  the  attachment  of  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  ligament,  and  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  malleolus 
just  in  front  of  the  apex,  to  a  tubercle  on  the  outer  surface  of 
the  OS  calcis.  The  posterior  portion  is  almost  horizontal ;  it 
is  a  strong  thick  band,  attached  at  one  end  to  the  border  of 
the  malleolus,  which  separates  the  peroneal  groove  from  the 
fossa  on  the  inner  surface,  and  slightly  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
fossa  itself ;  and  at  the  other  end  to  the  rough  outer  surface  of 
the  astragalus  below  and  behind  the  articular  facet  for  the 
fibula,  as  well  as  into  the  tubercle  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
groove  for  the  flexor  longus  pollicis  tendon  on  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  astragalus.  Often  a  slip  curves  upwards  from 
this  ligament,  and  becomes  blended  with  the  posterior  ligament. 

The  SYNOVIAL  MEMBRANE  of  the  ankle  is  extensive ;  besides 
lining  aU  the  ligaments  just  described,  it  sends  upwards  a  short 
cul-de-sac  for  the  inferior  joint  between  the  tibia  and  fibula. 
This  little  sac  is  limited  above  by  the  strong  interosseous  liga- 
ment uniting  the  bones.  Upon  the  anterior  and  posterior  part 
of  the  ankle  the  synovial  membrane  is  very  loose,  and  extends 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  articular  facets  as  it  lines  the  thin 
and  delicate  anterior  and  posterior  ligaments  of  the  joint  It  is 
said  to  contain  a  greater  quantity  of  synovia  than  any  other 
joint  in  the  body. 

Arteries. — From  the  anterior  tibial  artery  two  or  three 
fair-sized  vessels  arise  between  the  external  malleolar  and 
tarsal  branches  of  the  same  trunk,  and  enter  the  joint  after 
ramifying  on  and  in  the  anterior  ligament  The  anterior 
peroneal,  as  it  passes  down  in  front  of  the  outer  malleolus  to 
join  the  external  malleolar  artery,  sometimes  supplies  it,  or  the 
external  malleolar  itself  sends  little  twigs  to  the  joint ;  sometimes 
a  supply  is  derived  from  both  sources.     The  internal  malleolar 
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VvraiicL  (A  the  anterior  tftnal  Bends  in  small  rvri^  tLrrmcii  ly. 
aiiVHri'.»i  and  inWrmi]  lateral  li^rainent.  The  j^tgteTii^fr  ttlnaJ  ?z]' 
plies  a  vell-inarktsd  launcli  a£  it  curves  rc»uiid  tLe  inner  ankir. 
uLicL  piercjfcB  iLe  lijLrauient  lieneatli  the  j^isterior  tfl«i&I  trnd'.'i . 
and  another  branch  comes  off  higher  u{>.  and  enters  the  j^  ili 
cl'-ise  Ijelow  the  ed^  of  the  tibia,  near  the  base  of  the  malleolus. 
The  j^jgtcri/.fr  pnroTual  cj'jntributes  a  launch  'wLich  pierces  iLr 
prjsUrrior  ligament  close  to  the  fibular  attachment  of  tLr 
external  lateral  ligament, 

Nekve-s. — ^The  ankle-joint  is  supi»lied  with  nerve-twigs  fnan 
(1;  the  internal  saphenous,  a  branch  fn:»m  which  given  off  in 
the  leg  <lesceu<L»  along  the  mai^gin  of  the  tibia,  and  sends 
fihiiiients  into  the  ankle-joint  in  front  of  the  inner  mallecJus ; 
(2)  the  extermil  division  of  the  anterior  tibial  nerve.  By  the 
firht  source  the  ankle-joint  is  brought  into  association  through 
the  anterior  crural  with  the  lumbar  plexus,  and  by  the  second 
tlinnigh  the  sciatic  trunk  with  tlie  sacral  plexus. 

lii'KSiK — The  bursa:  about  the  ankle,  like  those  about  the 
wrist,  and  in  fact  about  ginglymoid  joints  in  general,  are  of 
the  vaginal,  not  of  the  vesicular  form,  t>.,  they  are  sheaths 
fonned  by  the  rellection  of  the  syno\'ial-like  membrane  from 
the  fibn>us  sheath  of  the  tendon  on  to  the  tendon  itself,  and 
not  sinijile  globular  sacs  placed  l»etween  bone  and  tendon, 
without  envelojiing  the  tendon.  Usually  the  only  vesicidar 
bursa  aljout  the  ankle  is  one  between  the  os  calcis  and  tendo 
Achillis ;  occasionally  others  are  connected  with  the  flexor 
longus  jMillicis.  The  lower  part  of  the  anterior  annular  L'gament, 
which  binds  down  tlie  four  tendons  in  front  of  the  ankle,  is  divided 
into  thrciO  conijmrtnients,  within  each  of  which  tendons  play  over 
the  joints  in  loose  synovial  sheaths.  Tlius  there  is  one  for  the 
tibialis  antic  us,  another  for  the  extensor  longus  pollicis,  and  a 
third  common  U)  the  extensor  longus  digitoi-um  and  j^eroneus 
tertius.  Bth itul  the  ankle  there  is  a  bursa  common  to  both  the 
peroneus  longus  and  brevis  tendons,  between  them  and  the  lower 
end  of  the  fibula,  as  low  down  as  the  ajiex  of  the  malleolus. 
Tliis  continues  inwards  upon  the  j^eroneus  longus  as  far  as  the 
sole  of  the  foot,  but  in  front  of  the  malleolus  and  between  the 
tendon  and  the  os  calcis  there  is  a  bursa  i>roper  to  the  peroneus 
brevis.  There  is  a  loose  synovial  sheath  or  bui^sa,  like  those 
in  which  the  muscles  in  front  of  the  ankle  and  the  peroneal 
muscles  play,  for  the  flexor  longus  pollicis ;  this  extends  over 
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the  tendon  from  some  distance  above  the  lower  end  of  the 
tibia  to  beyond  the  groove  in  the  sustentaculum  tali 

Similarly  there  is  a  bursa  to  ease  the  play  of  the  flexor 
communis  digitorum  over  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia,  the  in- 
ternal lateral  ligament,  and  os  calcis ;  and  of  the  tibialis 
posticus  tendon  over  the  tibia,  internal  lateral  ligament,  and 
head  of  ths  asti*agalus,  as  far  as  the  tubercle  of  the  scaphoid. 

Although  not  in  direct  connexion  with  the  ankle-joint,  this 
seems  the  best  place  to  mention  the  synovial  sac,  or  bursa, 
between  the  tendo  Achillis  and  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  os 
calcis.  Part  of  the  wall  of  this  bursa  is  often  much  thickened 
with  fat,  into  which  the  tendon  of  the  plantaris  is  partly  in- 
serted. It  has  been  said  of  this  little  muscle,  that  one  of  its 
uses  is  to  compress  this  fatty  tissue  of  the  bursa. 

Muscles. — ^All  the  muscles  which  arise  from  the  tibia  and 
fibula  pass  over  the  ankle,  some  to  be  inserted  into  the  tarsus 
and  metatarsus,  and  others  into  the  digital  phalanges.  Only 
two  muscles  which  arise  above  the  knee  pass  beyond  the  ankle ; 
these  are  the  gastrocnemius  and  plantaris,  which,  arising  from 
the  condyles  of  the  femur^  are  inserted  with  the  soleus  into 
the  08  calcis  by  means  of  the  tendo  Achillis.  In  all,  twelve 
muscles  are  in  relation  to  the  ankle — ^viz.,  in  front,  the  tibialis 
anticus,  the  extensor  longus  pollicis,  extensor  communis  digitorum, 
and  peroneus  tertius ;  behind  the  outer  ankle,  the  peroneus 
longus  and  brevis,  which  rest  on  the  posterior  and  middle  por- 
tions of  the  external  lateral  ligament,  the  brevis  lying  nearest 
to  the  joint ;  behind  the  inner  ankle,  from  the  malleolus  to 
the  heel,  the  tibialis  posticus,  the  flexor  longus  digitorum,  and 
the  flexor  longus  pollicis ;  and  lastly,  the  three  muscles  which  go 
to  the  OS  calcis. 

The  tibialis  anticus  and  posticus,  and  the  peroneus  longus, 
brevis  and  tertius,  are  inserted  into  the  tarsus  and  metatarsus. 
The  two  former  acting  together  raise  the  inner  border  of  the 
foot  and  adduct  it ;  the  three  latter  acting  together  raise  the 
outer  border  of  the  foot  and  abduct  it. 

The  tibialis  anticus  and  peroneus  tertius  acting  together  flex 
the  foot  on  the  leg,  i.e.,  draw  up  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  to- 
wards the  front  of  the  leg ;  whereas  the  peronei  longus  and 
brevis  and  tibialis  posticus  extend  the  foot  The  tibialis 
posticus,  owing  to  its  wide  insertion  into  the  bones  and  liga- 
ments of  the  tarsus,  and   the  peroneus  longus  by  crossing 
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obliquely  from  the  outer  border  of  the  tarsus  to  the  inner 
border  of  the  metatarsus,  assist  materially  in  snpport'ng  the 
transverse  as  well  as  the  longitudinal  arches  of  the  foot;  the 
former  assists  also  several  ligaments  in  holding  the  various 
bones  of  the  tarsus  together. 

Tlie  flexor  longus  digitorum,  flexor  longus  poUicis,  extensor 
communis  digitorum,  and  extensor  longus  pollicis  are  inserted 
into  the  phalanges.  The  two  former  flex  their  respective  toes  ; 
and  when  tliis  action  is  either  completed  or  prevented,  they  assist 
the  tibialis  posticus  and  peronei  longus  and  brevis  to  extend 
the  ankle.  The  oblique  direction  in  which  the  flexor  longus 
digitorum  enters  the  foot  is  corrected  by  the  musculus  acces- 
sorius,  wliich,  besides  altering  the  line  of  action  of  the  muscle, 
increases  its  power  upon  the  toes,  and  gives  a  fixed  point  to 
the  long  tendon  when  acting  on  the  ankle-joint.  The  ex- 
tensors of  the  toes  also  assist  the  tibialis  anticus  and  peroneus 
tertius  to  flex  the  ankle-joint  when  their  action  on  the  pha* 
langes  is  either  prevented  or  completed. 

The  muscles  of  the  calf  are  the  powerful  extensors  of  the 
foot,  by  means  of  which  chiefly  the  heel  is  raised  and  the 
weight  of  the  body  is  thrown  on  to  the  ball  of  the  foot,  as  in 
walking,  leaping,  and  nmning.  Tlie  gastrocnemius,  besides 
acting  with  the  soleus  as  an  extensor  of  the  ankle,  is  a  flexor 
of  the  knee,  when  the  ankle  is  fixed  by  the  muscles  passing 
over  the  front  of  tliat  joint. 

Movements. — Although  it  has  been  stated  that  certain 
muscles  turn  the  inner  border  of  the  foot  upwards  and  move  it 
inwards,  and  that  others  turn  the  outer  border  upwards  and 
move  the  foot  outwards,  these  movements  do  not  occur  at  the 
ankle-joint.  This  is  a  true  hinge-joint,  and  flexion  and  exten- 
sion are  the  only  movements  of  which  it  is  capable.  No 
lateral  movement  whatever  is  permitted,  except  the  very- 
slightest,  when  the  foot  is  in  a  state  of  extreme  extension,  and 
tliereby  the  narrowest  part  of  the  astragalus  is  thrown  forwards 
into  the  widest  part  of  the  tibio-fibular  arch. 

The  ligaments  which  limit  flexion  are — (1)  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  internal  lateral  ligament,  none  but  the  most 
anterior  fibres  of  it  being  relaxed  ;  (2)  the  ])Osterior  and  middle 
portions  of  the  external  lateral  ligament,  but  especially  the 
posterior    portion;     (3)    the    posterior    ligament   of   the  joint. 
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Flexion  is  also  limited  by  the  neck  of  the  astragalus  pressing 
against  the  edge  of  the  tibia. 

Extension  is  limited  (1)  by  the  anterior  fibres  of  the  internal 
lateral  ligament ;  (2)  the  anterior  and  middle  portions  of  the 
external  lateral  ligament ;  and  (3)  the  inner  fibres  of  the 
anterior  ligament.  Extension  is  also  checked  by  the  posterior 
part  of  the  astragalus  meeting  with  the  back  of  the  tibia.  The 
middle  portion  of  the  external  lateral  ligament  is  always  on 
the  stretch  owing  to  its  obliquely  backwMxi  direction,  whereby 
it  limits  flexion ;  and  its  attachment  to  the  fibula  in  front  of  the 
apex  of  the  malleolus,  whereby  undue  extension  is  prevented  as 
soon  as  the  toes  begin  to  twist  inwards.  This  twisting  inwards 
of  the  toes  in  extreme  extension  is  partially  due  to  the  greater 
posterior  length  of  the  inner  border  of  the  superior  articular  sur- 
face of  the  astragalus  and  to  the  lesser  proportionate  height  poste- 
riorly of  the  outer  border  of  that  surface,  the  hindermost  part 
of  which  is,  in  extension,  brought  into  the  tibio-fibular  arch ; 
but  partly  also  to  the  lateral  movement  in  the  calcaneo-astra- 
galoid  joints. 

Flexion  and  extension  take  place  round  a  transverse  line 
drawn  through  the  body  of  the  astragalus.  The  movements 
are  not  in  a  direct  antero-posterior  plane,  but  along  a  plane 
inclined  outwards  and  drawn  through  the  foot  from  the  middle 
of  the  astragalus  to  the  apposed  surfaces  of  the  bases  of  the 
second  and  third  metatarsal  bones.  This  oblique  plane  corre- 
sponds to  the  outward  inclination  of  the  toes,  to  the  slight 
twisting  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia,  and  to  the  posterior  position  of 
the  external  malleolus. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE   JOINTS   AND   LIGAMENTS   OF   THE   FOOT. 

The  foot  forms  the  inferior  segment  of  the  lower  limb,  and  is 
placed  at  a  right  angle  to  the  leg  at  the  ankle-joint.  It  is  thus 
horizontal  in  direction  wlien  the  body  is  erect,  indeed  this 
relation  of  the  foot  to  tlie  leg,  like  the  similar  relation  of  the 
head  to  tlie  spine,  is  an  adaptation  of  the  erect  attitude  of 
man.  In  scarcely  any  animal,  except  man,  is  there  a  similar 
disposition  of  the  foot  to  the  leg.  Moreover,  the  human  foot 
is  distinguished  from  that  of  the  quadrumana  and  other  ft-nimftli^ 
(1)  by  the  small  size  of  its  phalanges,  (2)  by  the  relatively 
larger  size  of  the  tarsus ;  (3)  by  the  great  strength  of  the  pollex, 
which  is  able  to  bear  a  considerable  part  of  the  weight  of  the 
body ;  (4)  by  tlie  position  of  the  pollex  in  front  of  the  tarsus, 
and  its  parallelism  with  the  other  toes,  instead  of  being  set  off 
at  an  angle  like  tlie  thumb ;  and  (5)  by  the  secure  manner  in 
which  the  bones  of  the  tarsus  are  bound  together,  and  to  the 
metatarsus  by  strong  ligaments,  whereby  they  form  a  double 
arch  upon  which  the  body  can  be  supported  with  steadiness, 
or  move  with  elasticity  and  ease. 

The  size  of  the  foot  varies  in  different  individuals.  It 
always  exceeds  the  hand  in  length  and  thickness,  but  should 
fall  short  of  it  in  width.  The  shape  of  the  foot  is  ovoidal, 
with  its  long  axis  from  before  backwards.  It  consists  of  three 
segments  of  different  constructions,  and  named  in  order 
from  behind  forwards,  the  tarsus,  metatarsus,  and  phalanges 
or  toes. 

The  toes  are  much  smaller  and  weaker  than  the  fingers. 
They  enlarge  the  area  of  the  foot,  confer  upon  it  some  amount 
of  clinging  or  grasping  power,  and  add  to  the  elastic  spring  of 
the  foot  through  the  agency  of  their  joints  and  tendons.  Their 
small  size  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  human  skeleton. 

Practically  they  are  almost  useless  amongst  civilised  races. 
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owing  to  their  confinement  within  the  close  limits  of  boots ;  but, 
in  primitive  states,  and  in  those  in  which  shoes  are  not  employed, 
they  are  of  service  in  climbing,  and,  by  their  capacity  for  clinging 
to  inequalities  of  surface,  they  prevent  slipping  during  the  act 
of  walking  upon  uneven  ground.  Occasionally  they  have  been 
turned  to  great  and  varied  uses  by  persons  deficient  of  hands ; 
but  these  cases  are  altogether  exceptional,  and  in  the  ordinary 
way  the  phalanges  in  man  are  quite  unnecessary  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  individual 

The  tarsus  and  metatarsus  are  much  more  solid,  and  vastly 
stronger  than  the  phalanges,  but  they  do  not  equal  them  in 
their  degree  of  mobility.  Although  the  phalanges  of  the  foot 
are  so  much  smaller,  and  so  much  less  mobile,  dian  the  corre- 
sponding parts  in  the  hand,  the  tarsus  and  metatarsus  are 
larger,  stronger,  and  of  more  significance  in  every  way  than 
their  corresponding  parts  in  the  hand.  In  other  words,  the 
degree  of  importance  of  different  parts  of  the  hand  is  inverse 
to  that  of  the  homologous  parts  of  the  foot ;  the  anterior  por- 
tion of  the  former,  and  the  posterior  of  the  latter,  possessing 
the  most  striking  characters  and  the  chief  value. 

The  foot  is  indeed  like  the  hand  in  certain  respects,  but  is 
modified  so  as  to  serve  as  a  basis  of  support,  whereas  the  hand 
is  adapted,  not  for  the  purpose  of  bearing  weight  (though  this  it 
is  able  to  do  to  a  considerable  degree),  but  of  accomplishing 
rapid,  varied,  and  delicate  movements.  Both  hand  and  foot 
possess  great  elasticity,  but  one  of  the  most  striking  modifica- 
tions of  the  foot  is  the  great  size  and  strength  of  the  metatarsal 
bone  of  the  great  toe,  and  its  mode  of  articulating  with  the 
tarsus,  whereby  only  a  very  limited  degree  of  movement  is 
permitted. 

In  animals  which  use  the  distal  segment  of  both  anterior 
and  posterior  extremities  for  prehension,  e.^.,  the  quadru- 
mana,  these  s^ments  in  all  four  extremities  are  developed 
like  thumbs ;  the  foot  cannot  bear  weight  without  the  assistance 
of  the  hand,  and  the  several  parts  of  the  foot  are  less  closely 
adapted  to  one  another,  and  form  much  less  perfect  arches. 

The  arches  of  the  human  foot  are  formed  entirely  by  the 
tarsus  and  metatarsus  combined,  the  phalanges  taking  no  share 
in  them ;  they  are  two  in  number — an  antero-posterior,and  a 
transverse. 

The  antero-posterior  arch  has  its  summit  at  the  top  of  the 
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astragalus,  where  that  bone  articulates  with  the  tibia  to  foam 
the  ankle-joint  Its  hinder  limb,  or  pier,  is  formed  by  the  \mk 
of  the  astragalus,  and  somewhat  more  than  the  posterior  half 
of  the  OS  calcis ;  while  the  anterior  limb,  or  pier,  is  fonned 
by  the  anterior  parts  of  the  astragalus  and  os  calcis,  by  the 
other  tarsal  bones,  and  by  the  metatarsus. 

Thus,  when  the  foot  is  planted  firmly  on  the  ground  it  rests 
u{>on  the  point  of  the  os  calcis  behind,  and  upon  the  anterior 
extremities  of  all  the  metatarsal  bones  in  front,  as  well  as  upon 
the  outer  border  of  the  foot 

These  two  piers  differ  from  one  anotlier  strikingly  in  width, 
length,  solidity,  inclination  from  the  summit  of  tlie  arch,  in  the 
number  of  articulations  formed  by  them,  and,  as  a  consequence 
of  the  latter  difference,  in  their  degree  of  elasticity. 

The  hinder  pier  measures  about  one  inch  and  a  half  in  width, 
and  from  two  and  a  half  to  thi-ee  inches  in  length,  being  just 
about  half  the  width  and  length  of  the  anterior  pier.  The 
inclination  of  the  hinder  pier  to  the  vertical  line  drawn  through 
the  centre  of  the  astragalus  makes  an  angle  of  about  40*^,  whilst 
the  angle  made  by  the  anterior  pier  with  this  line  is  between 
70°  and  75°.  The  hinder  pier  is  nearly  solid,  being  broken  by 
the  line  of  one  articulation  only,  viz.,  the  calcaneo-astragaloid ; 
by  tliis  construction  the  muscles  of  the  calf  which  raise  the  foot 
act  at  once  upon  the  ankle-joint,  without  being  weakened  by 
any  moving  surfaces  between  their  insertion  and  point  of  action. 

The  anterior  pier  is  composed  of  many  articulations,  viz.,  tarsal, 
tarso-metatarsal,  and  metatarsal ;  and  by  means  of  these  several 
joints  and  their  ligaments,  an  elasticity  and  spring  are  given  to 
the  foot,  which  are  of  great  use  in  leaping,  running,  and  walk- 
ing ;  whilst  concussions  are  broken  or  prevented  by  them.  The 
anterior  pillar  widens  out  as  it  extends  forwards,  and  thus  the 
jarring  effects  of  shocks  are  diminished  by  their  distribution 
over  a  wider  area.  The  difference  in  the  capacity  of  these  two 
piers  to  prevent  shocks  to  the  foot,  or  rest  of  the  body,  is  expe- 
rienced in  jumping  from  a  height ;  if  we  alight  upon  the  hinder 
pier,  an  unpleasant  shaking  occurs,  which  is  but  rarely  felt, 
and  then  to  a  less  extent  if  we  descend  upon  the  balls  of  the 
toes.  The  anterior  pier  of  the  arch  may  be  regarded  as  com- 
posed of  two  divisions,  an  inner  and  an  outer ;  the  inner  is 
formed  by  the  astragalus,  scaphoid,  the  three  cuneiform,  and 
the   three  inner  metatarsal  bones ;  and   the  outer  by  the  os 
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calcia,  cuboid,  and  fourth  aud  fifth  metatsirsal  bones.  The 
tarsal  part  of  the  inner  division  is  less  solid  than  that  of  the 
outer ;  but  it  is  more  elastic,  and  to  it  the  chief  part  of  the 
weight  of  the  body  is  transmitted  directly  from  the  astragalus, 
and  is  conveyed  forwards  to  the  balls  of  the  three  inner  toes. 

The  metatarsal  portion  of  the  inner  division,  owing  to  the  great 
size  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone,  is  much  more  solid  than  the  corre- 
sponding part  of  the  outer  division  of  this  pier.  The  second 
metatarsal  bone  is  the  longest  of  all,  whilst  the  two  sesamoid 
bones  of  the  metatarso-phalangeal  joint  of  the  great  toe  com- 
pensate for  the  diminished  length  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone. 
Possibly  the  second  metatarsal  bone  touches  the  ground  before 
the  balls  of  any  of  the  other  toes,  except  the  fifth ;  if  so,  it 
would  explain  the  wearing  away  of  the  soles  of  the  boots  beneath 
this  part  of  the  foot.  Practically,  it  must  be  understood,  when 
the  foot  is  firmly  resting  on  the  ground,  the  weight  of  the  body 
is  borne  upon  the  extremities  of  all  the  metatarsal  bones,  and 
not  simply  upon  those  of  the  first  and  fifth,  as  has  been  some- 
times stated. 

The  inner  division  is  much  more  highly  arched  than  the 
outer,  especially  in  its  tarsal  portion.  The  outer  division  bears 
less  weight,  and  this  is  transmitted  to  it  indirectly  from  the 
astragalus  through  the  os  calcis.  It  forms  a  lateral  support  or 
stay  to  the  inner  division.  The  inner  border  of  the  foot  taken  as 
a  whole  is  concave,  the  outer  border  is  convex ;  and  from  heel 
to  balls  of  toes  there  is  an  inclination  of  the  whole  foot  out- 
wards— an  arrangement  well  adapted  for  receiving  weight  from 
the  leg  which  is  directed  inwards. 

The  transverse  arch,  which  is  most  marked  across  the  cunei- 
form bones,  like  the  antero-posterior,  gives  elasticity  to  the 
foot,  and  provides  for  the  safe  lodgment  of  the  vessels  and 
nerves  of  the  sole ;  the  arches  result  from  the  shape  of  the 
articular  surfaces  of  the  bones,  and  their  integiity  is  maintained 
by  the  fascia?  of  the  sole  of  the  foot,  the  strong  ligaments  of 
the  tarsus  and  metatarsus,  the  decussation  of  the  tendons  of 
the  tibialis  posticus  and  peroneus  longus,  by  the  small  muscles 
of  the  sole,  and  by  the  tibialis  anticus. 

The  foot  is  composed  of  twenty-eight  bones,  arranged  in 
three  divisions,  named  from  behind  forwards,  the  tarsus,  meta- 
tarsus, and  phalanges.  In  the  tarsus  there  are  seven  bones, 
ten  articulations,  and  four  synovial  sacs ;  in  the  metatarsuB 
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there  are  five  boneb,  three  articulations,  but  no  separate  quond 
sac.  Between  the  tarsus  and  metatarsus  there  are  five  articab- 
tions,  with  one  separate  synovial  sac,  and  two  synovial  sacs  in  com- 
mon ¥rith  those  between  the  several  tarsal  and  metatarsal  boneSb 
There  are  fourteen  phalanges,  forming  nine  inter-phalai^eal 
articulations,  each  joint  having  its  own  synovial  sac  ;  and  finallj, 
there  are  five  metatarso-phalangeal  joints,  each  with  its  own 
synovial  sac.  The  bones  of  the  tarsus  articulate  with  one 
another,  and  four  of  them  with  the  metatarsus ;  the  four  out» 
metatarsal  bones  articulate  laterally  with  one  another;  the 
phalanges  of  the  second  row  articulate  at  their  bases  with  the 
heads  of  the  phalanges  of  the  first  row,  and  at  their  heads  with 
the  bases  of  the  phalanges  of  the  third  row  ;  whilst  the  pha- 
langes of  the  first  row  articulate  by  their  bases  with  the  meta- 
tarsal bones  of  their  own  toes,  and  those  of  the  third  row  taper 
off  at  their  distal  ends  into  flattened,  rough,  non-articular  surfacea 
The  inter-tarsal  articulations,  ¥rith  only  one  exception,  are  of 
the  arthrodial  character;  they  may  be  divided  into  (1)  those 
which  unite  the  posterior  bones  of  the  tarsus,  viz.,  the  poste- 
rior and  anterior,  calcaneo-astragaloid ;  (2)  those  which  unite 
the  anterior  bones  of  the  tarsus  with  one  another,  viz.,  the 
three  scapho-cuneiform,  the  two  inter-cuneiform,  the  cubo- 
cuneiform,  and  cubo-scaphoid ;  and  (3)  into  those  which  tmite 
the  two  bones  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the  tarsus  with  two 
of  the  bones  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  tarsus,  viz.,  the 
astragalo-scaphoid  and  the  calcaneo-cuboid ;  these  two  together 
form  what  is  commonly  called  the  medio-tarsal  articulation. 

The  Joints  and  Ligaments  of  the  Posterior  Part  of  the  Tarsus, 
or  the  Calcaneo-astragaloid  Articulations. 

Clois,  DiarthrosiB.        Subdivition,  Aiihit>dia. 

The  OS  calcis  articulates  with  the  astragalus  by  a  double 
joint,  the  anterior  and  posterior ;  the  anterior  communicates 
with  the  medio-tarsal  articulation;  the  posterior  is  separate 
and  complete  in  itself. 

The  Posterior  Calcaneo-astragaloid  Joint. 

The  Os  Calcis  presents  on  its  superior  surface  two  articular 
facets  of  unequal  size,  of  difierent  aspects,  and  separated  from 
one  another  by  a  deep  groove.    Besides  the  two  articular  facets 
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and  the  groove  between  them  the  upper  surface  of  the  bone  is 
characterised  by  a  (a)  large  non-articular  portion  behind ;  (6) 
by  an  inwardly  projecting  process,  partly  articular  and  partly 
non-articular,  called  the  sustentaculiun  tali,  in  front  of  the 
inner  extremity  of  the  groove ;  and  (c)  by  a  sudden  alteration 
in  the  level  of  the  surface,  so  that  the  anterior  third  is  one 
inch  lower  than  the  posterior  two-thirds,  owing  to  the  dif- 
ference in  the  vertical  thickness  of  the  bone.  The  posterior 
and  larger  facet  is  convex,  situated  somewhat  in  front  of  the 
middle  of  the  upper  surface,  and  articulates  with  the  large 
concave  posterior  articular  facet  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
astragalus.  It  occupies  in  part  the  elevated  portion  of  this 
surface,  but  chiefly  the  precipitous  surface  formed  by  the 
sudden  alteration  in  the  levels  of  the  anterior  and  posterior 
portions  of  this  bone  ;  the  facet  is  oblong  in  form,  with  its  long 
diameter  directed  obliquely  outwards  and  forwards;  it  stretches 
across  the  whole  width  of  the  calcis,  and  looks  upwards  with 
a  very  considerable  inclination  forwards.  Indeed,  when  the 
bone  is  examined  separately,  and  placed  with  its  under  surface 
on  a  flat  table,  the  anterior  and  outer  two-thirds  of  the  facet 
look  almost  directly  forwards,  while  the  posterior  and  inner 
one-third  looks  upwards  and  inwards.  This  inclination  of  the 
facet  is  somewhat  altered  in  the  articulated  foot,  owing  to  the  long 
axis  of  the  os  calcis  being  directed  upwards  and  outwards  from 
the  heel,  on  account  of  the  bone  entering  into  the  formation  of 
the  antero-posterior  arch  of  the  foot.  The  posterior  part  of  this 
facet  slopes  downwards  and  forwards  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
bone,  so  as  to  approach  the  sustentaculum  tali.  From  the 
inwardly  projecting  posterior  edge  of  this  process  the  facet  is 
only  separated  by  the  very  narrow  inner  end  of  the  interosseous 
groove.  Between  the  facet  and  this  end  of  the  sustentaculum 
tali  there  is  a  cup-like  concavity,  into  which  the  projecting 
posterior,  inferior,  and  internal  angle  of  the  astragalus  is  re- 
ceived in  certain  positions  of  the  foot,  as  when  the  heel  is 
raised  in  walking ;  whilst  the  angle  of  the  astragalus  becomes 
wedged  against  the  sustentaculum  tali.  Again,  in  front  of  the 
outer  end  of  the  interosseous  groove  the  upper  surface  is  some- 
what raised,  so  that  a  cup-like  depression  is  formed  between 
the  lower  and  outer  end  of  the  large  facet  and  the  non-articular 
front  part  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  calcis ;  into  this  de- 
pression the  anterior,  inferior,  and  external  angle  of  the  astra- 
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galus  is  received  in  certain  positions  of  the  foot,  as  when  the 
heel  is  raised  in  walking.  Thus  these  parts  of  the  calds  act 
as  strong  stops  or  checks,  against  which  the  astragalus  is  presse<i 
when  the  heel  is  raised,  and  the  weight  of  the  body  is  directed 
from  the  vertical  into  the  obUquely  forward  direction. 

Tlie  interosseous  groove  is  narrow  at  the  inner  end,  and 
widens  as  it  proceeds  outwards ;  it  extends  obliquely  forwania 
and  outwards  from  the  inner  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  os  calck 
This  groove,  with  a  similar  one  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
astragalus,  forms  the  sinus  pedis,  and  gives  attachment  to  the 
strong  interosseous  ligament  which  connects  the  two  bones 
together. 

The  Astragalus  presents  on  its  inferior  surface  two  articular 
facets  separated  by  a  deep  rough  groove :  the  posterior  fofd 
articulates  with  the  posterior  facet  on  the  body  of  the  os  calds; 
it  is  much  the  larger  of  the  two,  and  extends  obUquely  across 
the  whole  width  of  the  bone,  being  about  one  inch  and  a  half 
in  length,  and  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  width.  It 
looks  downwards  and  backwards,  has  its  long  axis  obliquely 
forwards  and  outwanis,  in  which  direction  it  is  concave, 
while  it  is  flat,  or  nearly  so,  from  side  to  side.  Its 
hinder  part  is  broader  than  its  anterior  extremity ;  its  posterior 
edge  forms  one  of  the  boundaries  of  the  groove  for  the  flexor 
longus  pollicis  tendon,  its  external  edge  is  separated  by  a 
narrow  groove  from  the  articidar  surfaces  for  the  tibia  and 
external  malleolus,  and  its  anterior  edge  limits  the  interosseous 
groove.  Overhanging  this  passage  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
bone,  and  forming  a  prominent  edge  to  the  groove  for  the 
flexor  longus  jK)llicis,  is  a  projecting  angle  of  bone,  which  in 
certain  positions  is  pressed  forwards  against  and  resisted  by 
the  ix>sterior  edge  of  the  sustentaculimi  talL  Again,  another 
angle  projects  beyond  the  anterior  and  external  extremity  of 
the  facet,  and  is  resisted  by  the  elevation  on  the  upper  surface 
of  the  body  of  the  os  calcis.  In  this  way  the  forward  and 
inward  displacement  of  the  astragalus  by  the  weight  of  the 
body  when  the  heel  is  raised  is  prevented ;  and  in  the  same 
way  the  weight  is  distributed  to  the  cuboid  and  two  outer 
metatarsal  bones  through  the  calcaneum  from  the  astragalus. 

The  Ligaments. — The  ligaments  in  connexion  with  the 
posterior  calcaneo-astragaloid  joint  form  a  complete  capsule. 
They  consist  of  the  interosseous  ligament,  which  is  the  chief 
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bond  of  union  between  the  bones,  forming  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  capsule,  and  of  the  external,  internal,  and  posterior 
calcaneo-astragaloid  ligaments. 

The  interosseous  calcaneo-dstragaloid  ligament  is  the  strong 
band  connecting  the  opposed  surfaces  of  the  os  calcis  and  the 
astragalus  along  their  oblique  grooves.  It  is  composed  of 
several  vertical  laminae  of  fibres,  sometimes  ten  or  more  may 
be  distinctly  seen,  amongst  which  is  a  quantity  of  fatty  tissue. 
This  ligament  is  much  deeper  and  broader,  and  better  marked 
towards  the  outer  end  than  elsewhere.  Strong  laminae  of 
fibres  reach  between  the  rough  superior  surface  of  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  os  calcis,  and  the  rough  external  and  inferior 
surface  of  the  neck  of  the  astragalus.  They  have  sometimes 
been  described  as  the  anterior  interosseous  ligament,  and  they 
form  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  anterior  calcaneo-astragaloid 
joint.  The  most  posterior  laminae  occupy  the  hinder  part  of 
the  sinus  pedis,  and  extend  downwards  and  backwards  from  its 
roof  to  the  os  calcis  immediately  in  front  of  the  large  facet  for 
the  astragalus.  They  thus  form  the  anterior  part  of  the 
capsule  of  this  joint. 

The  external  calcaneo-aMragatoid  ligament  extends  between 
the  bones  on  their  outer  side.  It  is  attached  to  the  groove  on 
the  side  of  the  astragalus  near  its  lower  margin,  and  to  the  os 
calcis  at  some  little  distance  below  the  edge  of  the  articular 
surface.  The  middle  portion  of  the  external  lateral  ligament 
of  tlie  ankle-joint  passes  over  and  strengthens  it.  The  interval 
between  the  anterior  and  middle  portions  of  the  external 
lateral  ligament  of  the  ankle  is  occupied  by  the  fibres  of  this 
calcaneo-astragaloid  ligament ;  and  a  considerable  fasciculus  of 
its  fibres  passes  from  the  astragalus  to  blend  with  the  middle 
portion  of  the  ankle-joint  ligament  along  its  anterior  border. 

The  posterior  calcaneo-astragaloid  ligament  passes  from  the 
process  of  bone  behind  the  groove  for  the  flexor  longus  poUicis, 
and  from  the  lower  edge  of  that  groove  downwards  and  back- 
wards to  the  rough  superior  surface  of  the  os  calcis  at  a 
variable  distance  behind  the  margin  of  the  large  articular 
facet.  The  space  between  the  posterior  calcaneo-astragaloid 
ligament  and  the  tendo  Achillis  is  occupied  by  a  quantity  of 
fatty  tissue. 

The  internal  calcaneo-oMragaloid  ligament,  a  narrow  strip  of 
very  short  but  well-marked  fibres,  passes  obliquely  downwards 
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mml  l4u?lnranls  from  a  dejireasion  upon  the  astragalus  imme- 
diately Iv-hiuil  the  inner  extn^mitT  of  the  sinos  pedis  to  the  os 
calcis,  liehiiiil  the  sustentaculum  talL  This  ligament  therefcie 
completes  the  fl*fttT  of  tlie  groove  for  the  flexor  longus  pollicis 
tendon.  It  inu«t  be  remembered  that  owing  to  the  obliquity 
of  the  articular  surfaces  and  the  &inus  |iedis,  die  inner  border  of 
this  posterior  calcaneo-astragaloid  joint  is  necessarily  very  small 

The  SYNOVIAL  MEXBEAXE  is  distinct  from  any  other 
synovial  sac 

The  Akteries. — 1.  A  branch  passes  into  the  interoaseoas  canal 
on  the  inner  side,  from  the  posterior  tibial  artery,  and  supplies 
tlie  structures  of  tliis  joint  2.  Other  twigs  are  derived  from  a 
branch  of  the  tarsal  arterv  which  enters  the  interosseous  canal 
on  the  outer  side.  3.  The  external  malleolar  of  the  anterior 
tibial;  and  (4;  the  terminal  branches  of  the  peroneal  artery 
8U]iply  articular  branches  to  it  on  the  outer  side. 

The  Xerves. — ^The  posterior  tibial,  or  one  of  the  plantar 
branches  into  which  it  divides. 

BcBSJS. — ^The  burss  of  the  tendons  which  pass  over  the 
back  of  the  aukle-joint  extend  also  over  the  line  of  this 
articulation. 

TTie  Anierijor  Calcaneo-^utragaloid  Joint. 

Tliis  joint  is  Uiunded  behind  and  on  each  side  by  ligaments, 
but  is  incomplete  in  front  where  it  communicates  with  the 
a8tragal(>-8ca])lioi(l  articulation.  It  is  formed  between  the 
anterior  articuhir  facet  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  os  calcis 
and  the  facets  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  neck  and  head  of 
the  a8tm<({ihis. 

Os  CAI^'I8. — The  anterior  facet  on  the  superior  surface  of 
this  bone  is  separated  from  the  posterior  by  the  interosseous 
groove  and  by  the  rough  anterior  portion  of  its  upper  surface. 
It  is  internal  to  and  narrower  than  the  posterior  facet,  and  is 
longitudinally  concave,  instead  of  being  convex,  like  the  posterior. 
It  is  oblong  in  8hai>e,  has  its  long  diameter  inclined  forwards 
and  outwards,  and  its  surface  looking  upwards  and  forwards.  It 
occupies  chiefly  the  superior  aspect  of  the  sustentaculum  tali, 
but  in  ])art  also  the  anterior  internal  edge  of  the  upper  surface 
of  the  Ixjdy  of  the  os  calcis.  The  portion  upon  the  sustentaculum 
tali  articulates  with  the  facet  on  the  under  surface  of  the  neck 
of  tlie  astragalus,  the  portion  upon  the  body  of  the  bone  articu- 
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lates  with  the  small  facet  on  the  lower  and  outer  part  of  the  head 
of  the  astragalus ;  these  two  portions  are  sometimes  separated 
by  a  narrow  rough  depression,  which  corresponds  to  a  slight 
ridge  on  the  apposed  surface  of  the  astragalus,  separating  the 
facet  on  the  neck  from  that  on  the  lower  and  outer  side  of  the 
head  of  that  bone. 

Astragalus. — The  anterior  articulating  facet  on  the  inferior 
surface  of  this  bone  for  the  os  calcis  occupies,  as  has  been  said 
above,  partly  the  neck  and  partly  the  lower  aspect  of  the  head. 
Its  long  axis  is  obliquely  forwards  and  outwards ;  its  surface  is 
directed  backwards  and  downwards,  and  it  is  convex  to  suit 
the  corresponding  concavity  of  the  apposed  facet  of  the  os 
calcis.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  short  ridge  which 
runs  obliquely  forwards  and  inwards,  and  together  with  a 
constriction  in  the  hinder  border  of  the  facet  corresponds  to  the 
groove  on  the  apposed  surface  of  the  os  calcis.  The  portion 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  ridge  rests  in  part  on  the  body  of  the 
OS  calcis,  and  in  part  on  the  calcaneo-scaphoid  ligament,  whilst 
in  the  movements  of  the  bones  it  slides  backwards  and 
forwards  on  both.  The  inner  and  larger  part  of  this  facet  is 
often  separated  by  a  small  non-articular  interval  from  the  facet 
on  the  rounded  head  for  the  scaphoid. 

The  Ligaments. — ^The  ligaments  are  situated  on  the  pos- 
terior, internal,  and  external  aspects  of  the  joint  Anteriorly 
there  is  no  ligament,  for  here  it  is  continued  into  the  astragalo- 
scaphoid  articulation. 

The  interosseous  ealcaneo-astragaloid  ligamerU  by  its  anterior 
laminse  limits  this  articulation  posteriorly.  It  has  been  de- 
scribed under  the  posterior  calcaneo-astragaloid  joint 

The  internal  calcaneo-astragahid  ligament  consists  of  short 
fibres  attached  above  to  the  rough  depression  on  the  internal 
surface  of  the  neck  of  the  astragalus,  and  below  to  the  inner 
free  border  of  the  sustentaculum  tali  close  to  its  upper  margin. 
These  fibres  are  blended  posteriorly  with  the  inner  extremity 
of  the  interosseous  ligament,  and  anteriorly  with  the  upper 
border  of  the  calcaneo-scaphoid  ligament  on  its  deep  aspect 
They  are  strengthened  by  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the 
ankle-joint,  part  of  the  fibres  of  which  are  attached  to  the 
calcaneo-scaphoid  ligament  on  its  superficial  aspect 

The  external  calcaneo-scaphoid  ligament  limits  this  as  well  as 
the  astragalo-scaphoid  joint  on  the  outer  side.     It  consists  of  a 
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scparateil  from  it  by  a  rough  depressed  and  somewhat  con- 
BtricU»d  surface — viz,,  the  upper  aspect  of  the  neck.  Below, 
the  surface  for  the  scaphoid  is  8e]:)arated  by  only  a  narrow 
rou^h  aiui  non-articuhir  interval  (which  extends  oUiquelr 
iMU^kwanls  and  inwanls)  from  the  facet  on  the  under  surface 
of  the  neck  for  the  sustentaculum  tali ;  but  it  is  continuoas 
with  that  which  articulates  ¥dth  the  anterior  internal  an^e  of 
the  u]){)er  surface  of  the  body  and  with  the  upper  surface  of 
the  calcaneo-scaphoid  ligament 

The  articular  surface  of  the  head  which  fits  into  the  socket 
of  the  scaphoid  is  convex  from  side  to  side  and  from  aboTe 
downwanls  ;  it  is  two  inches  from  side  to  side,  and  is  prolonged 
further  hack  on  the  inner  aspect  than  on  the  outer,  so  that 
when  the  foot  is  in  a  position  of  rest  the  scaphoid  does  not 
cover  the  whole  of  the  articular  surface  by  half  an  inch  or 
more  on  its  inner  side,  though  it  extends  quite  to  the  limit  of 
the  facet  on  the  outer  side.  Fram  above  downwards  the 
surface  measures  at  its  middle  one  incli,  but  towards  the  outer 
and  inner  extremity  it  is  not  quite  so  deep ;  and  at  the  inner 
end,  which  is  shallower  than  the  outer,  the  vertical  measure- 
ment is  barely  half  an  inch.  On  Uie  inner  surface  of  the 
astragalus,  behind  the  inner  end  of  tlie  articular  facet  for  the 
scaphoid,  tliere  is  a  rough  depression  for  the  attachment  of  some 
of  the  fibres  of  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  ankle- 
joint. 

The  Scaphoid. — ^Tlie  posterior  surface  of  the  scaphoid 
presents  a  lai^  doubly  concave  articular  surface,  measuring  a 
little  over  an  inch  from  side  to  side,  and  being  deeper  on  the 
outer  side,  where  it  measures  tliree-quarters  of  an  inch  from 
alx)ve  downwards,  than  on  the  inner  side,  where  it  does  not 
measure  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  The  whole  of 
this  surface  of  the  scaphoid,  except  a  narrow  vertical  triangular 
portion  at  tlie  inner  end  which  corresponds  to  the  back  of  the 
tubercle  of  the  scaphoid,  is  articular. 

The  Ligaments. — Three  ligaments  assist  in  keeping  the 
posterior  concave  surface  of  the  scaphoid  in  contact  with  the 
head  of  the  astragalus.  Of  these  one  has  been  already 
described,  viz.,  the  external  calcaneo-scaphoid,  under  the 
ligaments  of  the  anterior  calcaneo-astragaloid  joint.  The  other 
two  are  the  inferior  calcaneo-scaphoid  on  the  plantar  surface, 
and  the  astragalo-scaphoid  ligament  on  the  dorsal  sur&ce. 
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which  pass  over  it  on  the  inner  side,  are  the  flexor  longiis 
poUicis,  the  flexor  communis  digitorum,  and  the  tibialis  posticus. 
The  muscles  of  the  leg  which  pass  over  the  front  of  the  ankle 
and  move  the  foot  upon  the  astragalus,  are  the  tibialis  anticus, 
the  extensor  proprius  pollicis,  the  extensor  longus  digitorum, 
and  the  peroneus  tertius. 

The  astragalus  is  grooved  by  the  flexor  longus  pollicis,  but 
no  muscle  is  attached  to  it.  Of  these  several  muscles,  those 
which  pass  from  heel  to  toes  cannot  produce  any  definite 
movement  except  by  depressing  the  heel  and  causing  the 
OS  calcis  to  glide  forward  and  inward  beneath  the  astragalus, 
whereby  the  arch  of  the  foot  is  increased. 

Elevators  of  the  Heel. — ^The  muscles  which  raise  the  heel 
and  extend  the  ankle,  are  the  tendo  Achillis,  tibialis  posticus, 
the  flexor  longus  pollicis,  the  flexor  communis  digitorum,  and 
peroneus  longus.  When  the  heel  is  raised  by  these  muscles, 
the  astragalus,  by  the  weight  of  the  body,  is  made  to  slide  for- 
wards on  the  OS  calcis. 

Depressors  of  the  Heel, — In  addition  to  the  muscles  of  the 
sole  above  referred  to,  others  besides  depress  the  heel.  The 
muscles  which  pass  over  the  front  of  the  ankle  raise  the  toes 
and  flex  the  ankle-joint,  and  when  the  heel  is  kept  in  contact 
with  the  ground,  the  astragalus  in  this  position  of  the  foot  is 
made  to  slide  backwards  on  the  os  calcis  by  the  superincumbent 
weight  of  the  body. 

Addv>ctors  and  Inward  Botaiors  of  the  Foot  beneath  the  Astra- 
gattcs, — The  tibialis  posticus,  the  flexor  longus  pollicis,  and 
flexor  longus  digitorum,  which  pass  behind  the  inner  maDeolus ; 
and  the  tibialis  anticus,  and  extensor  longus  pollicis,  which 
pass  in  front  of  it,  produce  adduction  or  inversion,  i.e.,  turn  the 
inner  side  of  the  foot  upwards,  and  rotate  the  toes  inwards  and 
the  heel  outwards. 

Abdiictors  and  Outward  Rotators, — ^The  peroneus  longus  and 
brevis  which  pass  behind  the  external  malleolus,  and  the 
peroneus  tertius  and  the  outer  tendon  of  the  extensor  longus 
digitorum  which  pass  in  front  of  it,  help  to  turn  the  outer 
border  of  the  foot  upwards,  i.e.,  abduct  or  evert  it,  and  rotate 
the  toes  outwards  and  the  heel  inwards. 

The  Movements  between  the  Astragalus  and  Os 
Calcis. — ^The  movements  which  occur  between  the  astragalus 
and  OS  calcis  are  so  intimately  associated  with  those  which 
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take  ])lace  at  the  medio-tarsal  joint,  t>.,  betireen  the  astngahi 
anil  OS  ealcis  behind,  and  scaphoid  and  cnboid  in  front,  dtH 
they  niij^ht  fitly  be  described  together.  It  -irill,  however,  h 
more  convenient  to  consider  them  separately.  The  joint 
between  the  os  ealcis  and  astragalus  permit  of  adduction  am 
alMluction,  with  some  rotation  of  the  foot  beneatli  the  astn 
gtilus,  and  thereby  increase  the  variety  and  range  of  th 
movements  of  the  foot  upon  the  leg,  which  at  the  ankle-joiii 
are  limited  almost  entirely  to  flexion  and  extension.  Tbes 
movements  Ijctween  the  astragalus  and  os  ealcis  take  pl&c 
aixiund  an  axis  drawn  in  an  antero-posterior  direction,  throng 
tlie  under  surface  of  the  astragalus,  at  right  angles  to  th 
axis  of  motion  at  the  ankle-joint  Adduction  and  abductio: 
of  tlie  f(K)t  upon  the  astragalus  are  combined  with  som 
rotation,  which  occurs  in  a  nearly  horizontal  plane ;  addnc 
tion  or  inclination  of  the  sole  inwards  being  associate 
with  a  turning  of  the  toes  inwards,  and  of  the  heel  outward 
wliile  alxluction  or  inclination  of  the  sole  outwards  is  ass€ 
ciated  with  a  turning  of  the  heel  inwards  and  of  the  toe 
outwards.  In  these  movements  the  cuboid  moves  wit] 
tlie  OS  ealcis,  and  the  scaphoid,  carrying  with  it  the  bones  i 
front  of  it,  revolves  upon  the  rounded  head  of  the  astragalus 
As  abduction  and  adduction  cannot  occur  without  some  rota 
tion,  8<)  rotation  cannot  occur  without  some  adduction  o 
abduction. 

The  shai)e  of  the  articular  facets  of  the  two  bones  allows  c 
neither  true  latenil  nor  true  rotatory  movements.  In  waUdn^ 
when  tlie  foot  is  placed  upon  the  ground,  the  heel  is  the  firs 
])art  to  make  contact,  and  the  foot  is  slightly  adducted  beneatl 
the  astra^^alus.  As  the  body  is  swung  forwards  to  the  vertica 
position,  first  the  outer  toes  and  then  the  inner  touch  the  sui 
fac(},  whilst  the  head  of  the  astragalus  presses  forwards  agains 
the  scaphoid  and  sinks  downwards  upon  the  calcaneo-scaphoit 
ligament,  the  foot  meanwhile  becomes  slightly  abducted  beneatl 
the  astragalus.  When  the  foot  is  firmly  placed  upon  th 
ground  it  has  to  bear  the  weight  of  the*  body,  which  is  trans 
mitted  to  it  in  an  oblique  direction  from  above  downwards  am 
inwards ;  this  Ixjing  so,  if  the  ligaments  between  the  astragalu 
and  OS  ealcis  and  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  ankle 
joint  did  not  check  abduction,  inward  displacement  of  th 
astragalus  from  beneath  the  arch  of  the  leg  bones  would  onl; 
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be  prevented  by  the  tendons  passing  round  the  inner  ankle. 
So  far,  however,  from  the  astragalus  and  inner  ankle  being 
entirely  dependent  for  support  upon  these  tendons,  they  also 
enjoy  the  extra  security  afforded  by  the  ligaments ;  but  when 
these  ligaments  are  too  weak  to  limit  abduction,  the  weight  of 
the  bodv  increases  it,  and  forces  the  inner  malleolus  and  the 
astragalus  downwards  and  inwards,  and  gives  rise  to  the  con- 
dition known  as  flat  foot ;  and  if  in  addition,  as  sometimes  is 
the  case,  the  peronei  muscles  are  contracted  so  as  to  draw  the 
OS  caJcis  and  rest  of  the  foot  outwards  and  upwards,  or  if  the 
tibialis  anticus  is  wasted  and  paralysed  so  as  no  longer  to 
assist  in  keeping  up  the  arch  of  the  foot  on  the  inner  side, 
talipes  valgus  complicates  the  flatness  of  the  foot. 

The  advantages  of  the  obliquity  and  peculiar  arrangement  of 
the  articular  surfaces  of  the  posterior  calcaneo-astragaloid 
joint  become  apparent  from  a  consideration  of  the  movements 
which  occur  in  the  act  of  walking.  When  the  foot  is  advanced 
in  front  of  the  body  the  heel  is  first  planted  on  the  ground, 
and  the  whole  weight  is  thrown  upon  the  back  of  the  foot,  t.e., 
upon  the  heel  bone,  as  it  is  received  upon  the  posterior  facet 
of  the  OS  calcis.  When  the  body  has  been  carried  forwards, 
and  the  toes  touch  the  ground,  the  large  articular  facet  of  the 
OS  calcis  pushes  against  the  astragalus  as  the  heel  is  being 
raised,  so  as  to  transfer  the  weight  of  the  body  on  to  the 
ball  of  the  toes,  whilst  the  hinder  edge  of  the  sustentaculum 
tali,  and  the  anterior  and  outer  part  of  the  upper  surface  of  the 
OS  calcis,  prevent  the  astragalus  from  being  displaced  too  far 
forwards  by  the  superincumbent  burden ;  thirdly,  whilst  the 
heel  is  kept  raised  by  muscular  action  and  the  other  foot  is 
swung  forwards,  and  before  the  toes  leave  the  ground,  the 
08  calcis  serves  to  suspend  the  weight  of  the  body  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  astragalus  against  the  hinder  edge  of  the  sustenta- 
culum tali  and  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  body  of  the 
OS  calcis.  In  this  way  the  weight  is  distributed  through  the 
OS  calcis  to  the  cuboid  and  outer  division  of  the  metatarsus,  as 
well  as  through  the  head  of  the  astragalus  to  the  scaphoid,  and 
through  the  latter  to  the  cuneiform  bones  and  the  inner  division 
of  the  metatarsus. 
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Thf  Joints  and  LiffamtrUs  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  Tarsus; 

or, 
The  CuhO'Sraphoid,  Scapho-cunei/orm,  Inter-cuneiform,  and 

Cubo-cuTuiform  Ai'dculations. 

CUuMf  DiarthrMiB.  Subdi9im<m,  Arthrodia. 

Tlie  bones  in  front  of  the  astragalus  and  os  calcis  are 
arranged  in  two  transverse  rows,  into  each  of  which  the  cuboid 
enters.  These  rows  are  placed  one  in  front  of  the  other;  thus 
we  find  the  scaphoid  and  cuboid  united  to  each  other,  fonning 
the  whole  width  of  the  tarsus  and  entering  into  the  medio- 
tarsal  joint  by  their  posterior  surfaces,  while  in  front  of  the 
scaphoid  are  placed  the  three  cuneiform  bones,  which,  together 
with  the  cuboid,  also  occupy  the  whole  width  of  the  tarsus, 
and  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  tarso-metatarsal  joints  by 
their  anterior  surfaces.  Tliese  several  bones  are  united  by 
ligaments  with  one  another,  so  as  to  form  one  firmly  and 
closely  united  but  yielding  structure,  in  which  are  found  no  leas 
tlian  seven  articulations. 

The  Union  bdiveen  the  Scaphoid  and  the  Cuboid. 

The  Scaphoid. — The  narrow  outer  end  of  the  scaphoid  is 
imited  with  the  posterior  part  of  the  internal  surface  of  the 
cuboid  by  liganieuts  passing  between  the  dorsal,  plantar,  and 
apposed  surfaces  of  the  bones.  Tliis  surface  of  the  scaphoid 
is  rough  and  convex,  but  has  occasionally  a  minute  facet  for 
the  cuboid  towards  its  anterior  part  which  is  continuous  over  a 
sharp  edge  witli  the  surface  on  the  same  bone  for  the  external 
cuneiform  bone. 

The  Cl'boid. — The  inn^r  S2frfac€  of  the  cuboid  looks  inwards, 
upwards,  and  a  little  forwards ;  and  presents  upon  its  posterior 
third  a  deep  rough  depression  for  the  attachment  of  an  inter- 
osseous ligament — viz.,  the  cubo-scaphoid ;  surroxmding  this 
depression  is  a  rough  ridge  which  is  very  prominent  above  and 
in  front,  and  separates  it  fi*om  the  facet  for  the  outer  cuneiform 
bone.  Sometimes  a  second  small  cartilage-covered  surface  is 
present  immediately  behind  this  larger  facet ;  this  is  for  the 
scaphoid.     When  the  scaphoid  and  cuboid  are  in  contact,  the 
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cubo-scaphoid  interosseous  ligament  is  behind  the  articular 
facets,  whilst  the  facets  themselves  are  continuous  with  other 
facets  on  the  respective  bones  for  the  external  cuneiform. 
The  posterior  inferior  and  internal  angle  of  the  cuboid  forms  a 
large  rounded  tubercle  which  projects  backwards  beneath  the 
OS  calcis,  and  inwards  beneath  the  outer  end  of  the  scaphoid. 
The  latter  is  supported  by  the  tubercle,  with  only  the  interven- 
tion of  their  uniting  ligaments.  The  scaphoid  and  cuboid 
together  form  a  well-marked  transverse  arch,  the  highest  point 
of  which  is  at  the  junction  of  the  outer  and  middle  thirds  of 
the  dorsum  of  the  scaphoid.  The  outer  pier  of  this  arch, 
which  is  the  tubercle  or  outer  end  of  the  ridge  of  the  cuboid, 
descends  much  lower  than  the  inner  pier  which  is  formed  by 
the  tubercle  of  the  scaphoid. 

Ligaments  connecting  the  two  Bones  of  the  second 
ROW  OF  THE  Tarsus  together, — The  dorsal  cvbo-scaphoid 
ligament  nms  forwards  and  outwards  from  the  outer  end  of 
the  dorsal  surface  of  the  scaphoid  to  the  middle  third  of  the 
inner  border  of  the  cuboid  on  its  dorsal  aspect.  It  passes 
over  the  posterior  external  angle  of  the  outer  cxmeiform  bone, 
and  is  wider  towards  its  outer  than  at  its  scaphoid  attachment. 

The  plantar  cvixhscaphoid  ligament  is  a  well-marked  and 
strong  band  taking  the  same  oblique  course  forwards  and  out- 
wards to  the  cuboid  as  does  the  dorsal  ligament.  It  is  attached 
to  the  plantar  surface  of  the  scaphoid  some  distance  external 
to  the  tubercle,  and  to  the  depression  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
cuboid,  and  slightly  into  the  plantar  surface  of  the  cuboid 
immediately  below  this  depression. 

The  Interosseous  Cvio-scaphoid  Ligament, — ^A  strong  ligament 
passes  between  the  apposed  surfaces  of  these  bones  from  the 
dorsal  to  the  plantar  ligaments.  Some  of  its  posterior  fibres 
reach  the  plantar  surface  of  the  foot  behind  the  cubo-scaphoid 
plantar  ligament,  radiate  outwards  and  backwards  over  the 
inner  border  of  the  cuboid  to  blend  with  the  anterior  extremity 
of  the  short  calcaneo-cuboid  ligament. 

The  ArtictUation  between  the  Scaphoid  and  the  three 

Cv/ndform  Bones, 

The  Scaphoid. — ^The  anterior  surface  of  the  scaphoid,  which 
is  slightly  convex  from  side  to  side,  has  curved  superior  and 
inferior  margins,  Uie  convexity  of  which  is  upwards  and  in- 
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Itetween  the  under  surface  of  the  os  calcia  and  caboid.  Tbtj 
are  eeparated  by  a  slight  interval  occupied  by  tatij  and 
areulor  tissue,  where  the  long  overlaps  the  small  ligament 

The  lujuf  Ivjamtni  is  attached  behind  to  the  whole  tA  the 
under  surface  of  the  calcaneum  between  the  posterior  tubercles 
and  the  anterior  tubercle.  Most  of  its  fibiea  pass  directly 
forwards,  antl  are  fixed  to  the  outer  two-thirds  or  more  of  the 
obli<iue  ridge,  behind  the  peroneal  groove  on  die  cuboid  bone; 
while  some  of  tlie  fibres  pass  still  further  forwards  and 
inwards,  expand  into  a  broad  layer,  and  are  inserted  into  the 
bases  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth,  and  inner  half  ot  the 
liase  of  the  fiftli  metatanal  bonee.  This  anterior  expanded 
Itortion  completes  the  canal  for  the  peroneus  lougus  tendon, 
and  from  iu  under  or  plantar  aspect  there  arise  the  adductor 
pollicis  and  the  flexor  bre^is  minimi  digiti  muscles. 

Tlie  Aort  plantar  ligament  is  attached  posteriorly  to  tlie 
anterior  tuberele  of  the  calcaneum  and  to  the  bone  immediately 
in  front  of  this  ;  it  then  takes  an  oblique  coutBe  forwards  and 
inwards,  and  is  attaclied  to  the  whole  of  the  depressed  tri- 
angular inferior  surface  of  the  cuboid  behind  the  oblique  ridge, 
except  its  outer  angle.  From  the  plantar  aspect  of  this 
ligament  the  flexor  brcvis  pollicis  in  part  arises.  This  liga- 
ment connects  the  contiguous  edges  of  the  oa  calcie  and 
the  cuboid,  and  therefore  its  upper  surface  is  to  some  extent 
lined  by  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  calcaneo-cuboid  joint 
It  is  strongest  near  the  outer  edge  of  the  foot 

The  long  and  sliort  plantar  ligaments  limit  extension  at  the 
medio-tarsnl  joint,  i.e.,  of  the  second  row  of  the  tarsal  bones 
upon  the  first ;  tliey  are  also  the  chief  support  of  the  outer 
part  of  the  aiitero-jKwterior  areh  of  the  foot,  and  indeed  the  l<»ng 
ligament  seems  intended  to  strengtlieu  the  rest  of  the  arch  also. 

They  are  sometimes  unnaturally   contracted   and  give  i 
to    a    deformed  arching  of    the    foot,   commonly 
surgical   writers  taltpee  plantnris,  which  is  an  abM 
permanent  flexion  of  the  foot  at  the  medio-tareal  joi 

It  should  l>e  noticed  that  all  the  h'gi 
the  posterior  with  the  anterior  aegmq 
attached  heliind  to  the  os  cakis,  with  I 
viz.,  the  superior  aatragalo- scaphoid.  I 
internal,  dorsal,  and  inferior  calcane< 
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cubo-scaphoid  ligament  on  the  outer  side,  and  passes  forwards 
with  an  oblique  inclination  outwards. 

T%e  Interned  Scapho-^uneiform  Ligament, — A  very  strong 
thick  band  connects  the  tubercle  of  the  scaphoid  with  the  inner 
[Burface  of  the  large  cuneiform  bone.  It  is  continuous  with  the 
dorsal  ligament  above  and  with  the  plantar  ligament  below. 

The  plantar  scapho-cuneiform  ligament  forms,  like  the 
corresponding  dorsal  ligament,  a  continuous  structure  extending 
between  the  plantar  surfaces  of  the  bones.  Its  fibres  are 
inclined  forwards  and  outwards.  To  see  this  ligament  and  the 
lower  border  of  the  internal  scapho-cuneiform  ligament,  it  is 
necessary  to  remove  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus,  which 
lies  on  their  under  surface. 

The  tenclon  of  the  tibialis  posticus  sends  onwards  from  the 
tubercle  of  the  scaphoid  to  which  it  has  a  considerable 
attachment  (1)  a  strong  and  compact  band  to  be  attached 
to  the  base  of  the  internal  cimeiform,  and  especially  to  the 
tubercle  near  the  proximal  end  of  the  base ;  (2)  a  strong 
fan-shaped  expansion,  inclined  forwards  and  outwards  to  be 
attached  to  the  inner  extremity  of  the  oblique  ridge  of  the 
cuboid,  and  to  the  bone  in  front  of  the  ridge,  as  well  as  to  the 
plantar  surfaces  of  the  middle  and  external  cuneiform  and  the 
bases  of  their  corresponding  metatarsal  bones ;  (3)  a  distinct 
and  almost  transverse  band  passing  outwards  beneath  the 
peroneus  longus  tendon  across  the  groove  of  the  cuboid,  to  be 
attached  chiefly  to  the  inner  side  of  the  base  of  the  fifth 
metatarsal,  and  slightly  to  the  base  of  the  fourth  meta- 
tarsal bone,  under  cover  of  the  long  plantar  ligament  Over 
the  last-mentioned  part  of  the  tendon  the  long  plantar 
ligament  passes  on  its  way  to  the  metatarsal  bones ;  while 
the  tendon  of  the  peroneus  longus  crosses  it  nearly  at  a 
right  angle. 

It  must  be  noticed  that  these  expansions  of  the  tibialis 
posticus  tendon,  and  the  ligaments  which  connect  the  scaphoid 
with  the  cuboid  and  the  cuneiform  bones,  are  inclined  forwards 
and  outwards,  while  the  tendon  of  the  peroneus  longus  and  all 
the  ligaments  which  connect  the  first  with  the  second  row  of 
tarsal  bones  on  their  plantar  and  dorsal  surfaces  (except  the 
inner  half  of  the  dorsal  astragalo-scaphoid  ligament),  are 
inclined  forwards  and  inwards.  The  inward  inclination  of  the 
peroneal  tendon^  of  the  short  plaiitar,  of  the  anterior  portion  of 
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tlie  Itmj^  plantar,  and  of  the  calcaneo-scaphoid  ligamentB,  is 
very  niarkiMi ;  m  is  the  outward  inclination  of  the  external 
part  of  the  tendon  of  the  tihialis  posticus,  and  of  the  ligaments 
lx»tween  the  second  and  thin!  rows  of  bones.  Tliis  arrange- 
ment is  atlmirahly  atlapted  to  preserve  the  arches,  and 
esj»ecially  the  transverse  arch  of  the  tarsus.  Had  these 
ti'udons  and  lij^nients  run  directly  forwards,  all  the  strain 
made  by  the  weij^lit  of  the  body  on  the  transverse  arch 
in  standing,  walking,  and  jumping,  would  have  fallen  on  the 
interosseous  ligaments,  whereas  by  the  arrangement  referred  to 
the  structures  passing  from  within  outwards  brace  up  the  outer 
side,  and  those  passing  from  without  inwards  brace  up  the 
inner  side  of  the  arch. 


Union  of  the  three  Cuneiform  Bones  with  one  anotJicr,  and  of 
the  outer  Cuneiform  with  the  Cuboid. 

The  Bones. — The  inner  cuneiform  presents  on  its  outer 
surface  a  narrow  riband-like  articular  facet  along  its  upper 
border,  and  another  at  right  angles  to  it  along  its  hinder 
l>order.  Tliat  along  the  upper  border  is  marked  by  a  vertical 
ridge  at  the  junction  of  its  middle  and  anterior  thirds  •  the 
portion  in  front  of  the  ridge  articulates  with  the  inner  side  of 
the  base  of  the  second  metatarsal  bone,  that  behind,  like  the 
wliole  of  the  fjicet  along  the  hinder  border,  articulates  with  the 
inner  surface  of  the  middle  cuneiform.  The  rest  of  the  outer 
surface  of  this  bone  is  rough  for  interosseous  ligaments. 

The  middle  cuneiform  hone  is  marked  upon  its  inner  surface 
by  a  riband-like  facet,  which  extends  the  whole  length  of  both 
upper  and  liinder  borders.  The  rest  of  the  inner  surface  is 
rough  for  the  attachment  of  an  interosseous  ligament. 

Its  outer  surface  is  di\aded  by  an  oblique  line,  which  extends 
downwards  and  backwards  from  the  junction  of  the  anterior 
and  middle  thirds  of  the  upper  border  to  the  junction  of  the 
hinder  and  middle  thirds  of  the  lower  border.  All  the  surface 
behind  this  oblique  line  is  articidar  for  the  external  cuneiform 
all  in  front  is  rough  and  excavated  for  the  interosseous  ligament 
except  that  occasionally  there  is  at  the  anterior  and  inferior 
angle  a  minute  articular  facet  for  the  external  cimeifonn. 

The  external  cuneiform  presents  on  its  inner  siuface  an 
irregular  articular  facet  along  its  posterior  third ;  this  is  rather 
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broader  above  than  below,  is  somewhat  constricted  about  half- 
way down  at  its  anterior  border,  and  does  not  usually  reach 
quite  to  the  plantar  surface.  At  the  anterior  border  of  the 
inner  surface  of  this  bone  there  is  another  articular  facet 
indented  at  its  posterior  edge,  and  marked  upon  its  lower  part 
by  a  short  vertical  ridge.  All  this  anterior  facet,  except  the 
small  part  behind  the  small  ridge,  articulates  with  the  outer 
side  of  the  base  of  the  second  metatarsal  bone;  the  portion 
behind  the  ridge  is  for  the  facet  at  the  anterior  inferior  angle 
of  the  outer  surface  of  the  middle  cxmeiform.  The  rest  of 
the  inner  surface  of  the  external  cuneiform  is  rough  and  de- 
pressed for  the  interosseous  ligament. 

The  outer  surface  of  this  bone  is  partly  articular  and 
partly  non-articular;  the  articular  part  is  smaller  than  and 
posterior  to  the  other,  and  extends  the  whole  depth  of  the 
surface ;  it  is  broader  above  than  below,  where  it  occupies  little 
more  than  the  posterior  inferior  angle  of  this  surface,  whereas 
above  it  extends  over  fully  one-half  of  it.  It  is  the  upper  part 
of  this  facet  which  is  chiefly  in  contact  with  the  cuboid ;  the 
lower  part  slides  upwards  so  as  to  make  contact  with  the 
facet  on  the  cuboid  only  when  the  transverse  arch  of  the  foot 
is  contracted. 

The  cvhoid  presents  at  the  upper  part  of  its  inner  surface  an 
irregularly  triangular-shaped  facet,  somewhat  less  than  half  an 
inch  in  diameter,  both  along  its  base  and  from  base  to  apex. 
It  looks  inwards  and  slightly  upwards  and  forwards.  The 
base  is  at  the  dorsal  aspect,  and  the  apex  vertically  placed  at 
the  junction  of  the  middle  and  plantar  thirds.  Between  the 
apex  and  inferior  border  is  a  very  deep  depression  for  the 
cubo-cuneiform  interosseous  b'gament.  Behind  the  facet  the 
bone  is  rough  and  depressed,  where  it  gives  attachment  to  the 
cubo-scaphoid,  and  in  front  of  the  facet  it  is  also  rough  for  the 
cubo-cuneiform  interosseous  ligament. 

These  four  bones  are  arranged  so  as  to  form  an  arch  from 
side  to  side,  the  convexity  of  which  looks  upward^  and  out- 
wards. The  outer  pier  of  this  arch  wliich  is  formed  by  the 
cuboid,  descends  much  lower  than  the  inner  which  is  formed  by 
the  internal  cuneiform  bone.  The  security  of  the  cuboid  is 
increased  by  its  wedge  shape,  its  base  being  directed  inwards 
and  its  narrow  end  outwards ;  and  by  the  tubercle  of  the  fifth 
metatarsal  bone  projecting  backwards  over  its  outer  surface. 

£  £ 
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U'tween  tlie  under  8Tirf:i. 
aiv  iK*|>nrated  liy  a  s]i 
uri'iiliir  tiMiic,  where  l)i< 

Tlic  lung  litfftmfiif  i- 
iiiiiler  flurfHce  of  tin-  v.A 
mill  till'  iinh^riur  tul"  i 
fiirwRnU,  ami  are  list-il  ■ 
uliliiiiiu  riilgi',  behiiul  li.. 
wliili-  mine  of  tlio  i' 
inwiinls,  expand  iiitu  i 
Ixijiea  of  ttm  secumi.  iL 
I'iisti  of  tlie  fifth  UK'i  - 
jHirtion  coiuijlf'tcs  thr-  ■ 
and  fmni  itJi  undtT  or  jl.^ 
juillicia  and  tho  flexor  ht^* 

The  short   jJan/ur  It^i^n 
aiitvi-iitr  tulKtrcle  of  On- 
in  fnjnt  of  this  ;  it  then  la] 
inwards,  and   is   attinlu'i)   ' 
an<^iilar  inferior  surface  of  C 
excejit    ita    outer   angle, 
ligament  the  ilexor  lircvia  ] 
nieiit   ciHinecte    the  contigi 
tlie  cuVioid,  and  tlierefore  i' 
lined  liy  the  synovial   membmn*  fl 
It  is  strongest  near  the  outer  edJ^■  ' 

Tlie  long  and  short  plantfir  ItL^ii 
medio- tarsal  joint,  i.e.,  of  the  - 
H])on  tlie  first ;  they  are  also  thi 
jiart  of  the  antero-jiosterior  arch  of '. 
ligament  seenia  intended  to  atrengthcu 

They  are  sometimes  unnatm-ally   »■-■ 
to    a    defonned  arching   of    the    foot.   >  • 
sui^ical   writers  talijws  plantaria,  which   i- 
})ermanent  Hexion  of  the  foot  at  the  medio-tn 

It  should  be  noticed  that  all  the  liganien. 
tho    posterior  with   the   anterior  segments   of 
attached  lieluiid  to  the  oa  calcia,  with  the  eici 
viz.,     the     superior    aatragalo-acaphoid.       Thus 
intemaJ,  doraal,  and  inferior  calcaneo-cuboid  ligsn. 
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H^between  them ;  that  between  the  posterior  facets  belonging  to 

^the  common  synovial  cavity  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  tarsus, 

^that  between  the  upper  and  anterior  belonging  to  the  tarso- 

^  metatarsal  joints  of  the  second  and  third  bones. 

^      Synovial  Cavity  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  Tarsus. — 

^  There  is  one  synovial  membrane  between  the  scaphoid  and  the 

^  three    cuneiform   bones;    this    sends    prolongations    forwards 

"between  the  cimeiform  bones  and  also  between  the  external 

coneiform  and   cuboid,   whilst  this  again  sends  backwards  a 

g  short  prolongation  between  the  scaphoid  and  cuboid  when  these 

two   bones  articulate   by   cartUage-coated   surfaces.     Usually 

this  synovial  membrane  extends  the  whole  way  between  the 

inner  and  middle  cuneiform  bones,  and  is  prolonged  into  the 

articulations  between  them  and  the  second  metatarsal  bone,  as 

well  as  into  the  articulations  between  the  third  metatarsal 

bone  and  the  outer  cuneiform,  and  between  the  base  of  the 

third  metatarsal  bone  and  the  bases  of  the  second  and  fourth 

metatarsal  bones. 

Arteries. — ^The  articulations  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
tarsus  are  supplied  by  twigs  from  the  metatarsal  artery  on  the 
dorsum  and  from  the  plantar  arteries  in  the  sole. 

Nerves. — ^The  anterior  tibial  and  the  external  and  internal 
plantar  nerves  supply  these  joints. 

Muscles  connected  wfth  the  anterior  part  of  the 
Tarsus. — ^To  the  Scaphoid  one  muscle  is  attached,  viz.,  the 
tibialis  posticus,  which  is  inserted  into  its  tuberosity. 

To  the  Internal  Owneiform,  two  muscles,  viz.,  the  tibialis 
posticus  and  tibialis  anticus,  which  are  inserted  into  its 
tuberosity. 

To  the  Middle  and  External  Cuneiform  Bones,  two  muscdesi, 
viz.,  a  slip  from  the  tibialis  posticus  is  sent  to  each  of  these 
bones,  and  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  flexor  brevis  poUicis  arise 
from  this  tendinous  slip  as  it  covers  them. 

With  the  Cuboid  three  muscles  are  connected ;  the  tibialis 
posticus  is  inserted  into  it,  and  the  flexor  brevis  pollicis  arises 
from  the  inner  end  of  the  ridge  behind  the  groove  on  the 
plantar  surface  of  the  cuboid.  The  peroneus  longus  runs 
along  the  groove  on  the  external  and  inferior  surfaces  of  the 
bone,  but  is  not  attached  to  any  part  of  it. 

The  Movements  of  the  Joints  op  the  anterior  part 
OF   THE  Tarsus. — ^These  joints   are  susceptible  of  only  very 
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calcaneo-astragaloid  joint,  but  an  opposite  effect  to  that  which 
they  have  upon  the  ankle-joint 

Of  the  muscles  which  arise  from  the  os  calcis,  viz.,  the 
abductor  pollicis,  the  flexor  brevis  digitorum,  and  the  abductor 
minimi  digiti,  and  also  the  extensor  brevis  digitorum,  all  paaa 
over  the  joint  to  be  inserted  into  the  phalanges,  whilst  the 
musculus  accessorius  is  attached  to  the  tendon  of  the  flexor 
longufl  digitorum. 

Hie  extensors  are  the  tibialis  anticus,  the  extensor  proprius 
pollicis,  the  extensor  longus  digitorum,  and  the  peroneus 
tertius.  These  muscles  also  extend  the  toes,  and  flex  the 
ankle. 

The  extensor  brevis  digitorum  extends  the  foot  at  the  trans- 
verse joint,  and  the  toes  at  the  phalangeal,  but  has  no  effect 
upon  the  ankle. 

The  flexors  are  the  tibialis  posticus,  the  peroneus  longus,  the 
peroneus  brevis,  the  flexor  longus  poUicis,  and  the  flexor 
longus  digitorum,  all  of  which  also  extend  the  foot  at  the 
ankle. 

The  abductor  pollicis,  abductor  minimi  digiti,  and  the  flexor 
brevis  digitorum,  as  well  as  (indirectly)  the  musculus  acces- 
sorius, flex  the  transverse  joint,  but  cannot  act  on  the  ankle. 

The  AddtLctors. — ^The  tibialis  anticus  and  posticus  draw 
the  toes  inwards,  and  turn  the  inner  border  of  the  sole 
upwards. 

The  AbdiLctors. — ^The  peronei  draw  the  toes  outwards  and 
turn  the  outer  border  of  the  foot  upwards. 

In  the  case  of  the  joints  of  the  foot  as  of  those  of  the  hand, 
and  in  fact  elsewhere  generally,  the  muscles  which  pass  over 
several  joints  act  first  upon  the  joint  immediately  behind  its 
point  of  insertion,  and  then  in  succession  upon  those  which  are 
further  and  further  behind. 

The  Movements. — The  great  difference  between  the  move- 
ments of  the  medio-tarsal  and  tarso-metatarsal  joints  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  the  medio-carpal  and  carpo-metacarpal  joints 
on  the  other,  is  that  in  the  latter  the  movements  are  not  of  a 
different  kind  from,  though  of  less  extent  than  those  at  the 
wrist,  and  flexion  or  extension  occiu^  at  all  at  the  same  time ; 
wliereas  in  the  former  movements  are  more  various  than  at  the 
ankle,  and  the  lateral  and  rotatory  movements  are  superadded 
to  those  of  extension  and  flexion,  and  flexion  at  the  transverse 
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made  complex  by  the  calcaneo-astragaloid  and  transverse  joints, 
whilfit  those  at  the  ankle  are  simple  and  limited  to  flexion  and 
extension. 

Flexion  and  adduction  are  more  free  at  the  transverse  joint 
than  extension  and  abduction,  which  latter  are  arrested  hy  the 
ligaments  of  tlie  sole  as  soon  as  the  foot  is  brought  into  the 
position  in  which  it  rests  on  the  ground. 

Although  the  astragalo-scaphoid  is  a  ball-and-socket  joints 
and  therefore  might  allow  of  movement  in  any  direction,  yet  the 
movement  at  the  medio-tarsal  joint,  owing  to  the  union  of 
the  cuboid  with  the  scaphoid,  is  arrested  by  the  shape  of  the 
calcaneo-cuboid  joint  The  articular  surfaces  of  the  latter  being 
concavo-convex  from  above  downwards,  prevent  rotation  round 
a  vertical  axis,  and  also  any  side-to-side  movement  except  in 
an  oblique  direction,  downwards  and  inwards,  and  upwards  and 
outwards.  This  is  also  the  direction  of  the  freest  movement  at 
the  astragalo-scaphoid  joint,  for  the  articular  facet  on  the  head 
of  the  astragalus  is  most  prolonged  downwards  and  inwards, 
ix.,  on  the  imder  and  inner  side. 

The  ligamentous  connexion  of  the  os  calcis  with  the  scaphoid 
also  helps  to  limit  the  movements  of  the  transverse  joint.  The 
lateral  movements  of  the  foot,  which  have  often  been  supposed 
to  take  place  at  the  ankle,  really  occur  at  the  calcaneo- 
astragaloid  and  the  medio-tarsal  joints.  Turning  the  toes  out 
or  in,  in  so  far  as  these  movements  are  not  of  the  tarsal 
joints,  is  effected  by  rotation  of  the  limb  at  the  hip-joint 
chiefly ;  but  slightly  also,  when  the  leg  is  flexed  on  the  thigh, 
by  rotation  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  at  the  knee-joint  The 
twisting  movements  of  the  foot,  such  as  turning  the  sole  up  on 
the  inner  or  outer  side,  and  in  increasing  or  diminishing  the  arch, 
take  place  at  the  tarsal  joints,  especially  at  the  medio-tarsal 
and  calcaneo-astragaloid  joints. 

It  is  also  at  the  medio-tarsal  joint  that  those  chsinges  occur, 
owing  to  paralysis  of  some  muscles  or  contraction  of  others, 
which  result  in  talipes  equinus,  varus,  or  valgus  ;  in  the  former 
there  is  a  dropping  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  tarsus,  and  in 
the  other  forms  a  twisting  upwards  of  the  inner  or  outer 
border  of  the  foot  respectively. 
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Hie  Medio-tarsal  or  Transverse  Tarsal  JoirU  ; 

or. 
The  ArtictUatioTis  betv^een  the  Astragalus  and  Scaphoid  on  the 
inner  side,  and  the  Os  Colds  and  Cvboid  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  Foot. 

What  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  articulation  of  the  anterior 
and  posterior  portions  of  the  tarsus  with  one  another,  under  the 
name  of  the  medio-tarsal  or  transverse  tarsal  joint,  is  in  reality 
two  articulations,  each  of  which  is  separate  and  distinct  from 
the  other.  These  two  joints  are,  however,  in  the  same  trans- 
verse line,  and  the  movements  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
foot  upon  the  posterior  take  place  at  both  of  them  simul- 
taneously. The  two  anterior  bones,  viz.,  the  scaphoid  and 
cuboid,  are  imited  together  by  means  of  dorsal,  plantar,  and 
interosseous  ligaments ;  and,  as  has  been  stated  above,  sometimes 
each  bone  is  marked  by  a  small  articular  facet  when  the  outer 
extremity  of  the  former  is  in  contact  with  the  inner  surface  of 
the  cuboid. 

The  two  posterior  bones  are  united  in  the  manner  which 
has  been  fully  described  above,  and  form  between  them  two 
important  articulations,  the  anterior  of  which  is  in  communica- 
tion with  the  astragalo-scaphoid  portion  of  the  transverse  tarsal 
joint,  and  the  movements  of  both  are  in  intimate  relationship 
with  those  of  the  transverse  tarsal  joint.  It  will  be  most 
convenient  to  consider  the  two  parts  of  this  joint  sepsuutely  so 
far  as  regards  their  bones  and  ligaments,  under  the  heads  of 
the  astragalo-scaphoid  and  the  calcaneo-cuboid  articulations, 
and  afterwards  to  enumerate  the  muscles  and  describe  the 
movements  which  are  common  to  them  both. 

The  Astragalo-scaphoid  ArticukUion. 

Ckutf  Diarthrosis.  Subdivitum^  Enarthrodia. 

This  is  the  only  ball-and-socket  joint  in  the  tarsus.  It  is 
not  complete  in  itself,  being  in  communication  with  the 
anterior  calcaneo-astragaloid  joint,  and  two  of  the  ligaments 
which  assist  in  closing  it  in  are  not  attached  to  the  astragalus 
at  all,  but  pass  from  the  os  calcis  to  the  scaphoid. 

The  Astragalus. — ^The  articular  surface  of  the  head  of  the 
astragalus  is  situated  one  inch  in  front  of  the  anterior  edge  of 
the  facet  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  bone  for  the  tibia,  being 
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Ligaments. — ^The  first  metatarsal  bone  is  connected  with  the 
internal  cuneiform  by  a  complete  capsular  ligament,  the  fibres 
of  which  are  very  thick  on  the  under  and  inner  aspects.  Those 
on  the  outer  side  pass  from  behind  forwards  in  the  interval 
between  the  interosseous  ligaments  which  connect  these  two 
bones  with  the  second  metatarsal  bone.  The  plantar  ligament 
is  by  far  tlie  strongest,  and  at  the  cuneiform  bone  it  is  blended 
with  the  inferior  scapho-cuneiform  ligament 

Synovial  Membrane. — This  articulation  is  completely  sepa- 
rated from,  and  on  a  line  anterior  to,  all  the  other  tarso- 
metatarsal joints. 

The  Middle  Tarsa-mdaiarsal  Articulation. 

Into  this  part  of  the  imion  of  the  tarsus  with  the  meta- 
tarsus there  enter  the  three  cuneiform,  and  the  seocmd  and 
third  metatarsal  bones. 

The  outer  surfac-e  of  the  internal  cuneiform  bone  presents  at 
the  anterior  part  of  its  upper  border  a  small  elongated  facet  for 
the  inner  surface  of  the  base  of  the  second  metatarsal  bone, 
which  is  continuous  with,  but  marked  off  by  a  slight  vertical 
ridge  from  the  facet  for  the  middle  cuneiform  bone.  The 
rest  of  the  outer  surface  of  this  bone,  where  it  faces  the  second 
metatarsal,  is  rough  for  the  attachment  of  ligaments. 

Tlie  anterior  surface  of  the  middle  cuneiform  hone  receives 
upon  it  the  terminal  facet  at  tlie  base  of  the  second  metatarsal 
bone.  It  is  flat,  somewhat  triangular  in  shape,  with  its  base 
at  the  dorsum  and  its  rounded  apex  at  the  plantar  aspect.  It 
is  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  vertical  measurement,  and 
about  half  an  inch  across  at  the  dorsum,  but  much  narrower 
below. 

The  outer  cuneiform  hone  entera  into  this  articulation  (1)  by 
its  anterior  surface,  which  is  of  the  same  size  and  character  as 
that  of  the  middle  bone,  and  articulates  with  the  terminal  facet 
on  the  base  of  the  third  metatarsal  bone ;  and  (2)  by  the 
anterior  edge  of  its  inner  surface,  which  presents  two  small 
facets,  separated  by  a  rough  interval,  which  look  a  little  forwards 
as  well  as  inwards  to  articulate  with  the  posterior  two  facets 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  base  of  the  second  metatarsal  bone. 
Sometimes  these  facets  are  continuous  with  each  other,  like 
those  on  the  second  metatarsal  bone. 
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The  inferior  calcafuo-scaphoid  is  an  exceedingly  dense  and 
thick  plate  of  fibrous  tissue.  It  extends  from  the  sustentaculum 
tali  and  from  the  under  surface  of  the  os  calcis  in  front  of  a 
ridge  curving  outwards  from  that  process  to  the  anterior  tubercle, 
to  the  whole  width  of  the  under  surface  of  the  scaphoid  near 
its  posterior  border,  and  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  scaphoid 
behind  the  tubercle.  Internally,  the  ligament  is  blended  with 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the 
ankle-joint,  and  externally  with  the  lower  border  of  the 
external  calcaneo-scaphoid  ligament. 

The  thickest  portion  of  the  ligament  is  that  along  the  inner 
border  of  the  sole,  which  passes  to  the  scaphoid  behind  the 
tubercle.  At  this  part  the  ligament  loses  the  well-marked  fibrous 
appearance  which  it  has  in  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  becomes 
smooth  and  facetted ;  and  over  it  here  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis 
posticus  passes  into  the  sole  of  the  foot,  giving  considerable  support 
to  the  head  of  the  astragalus,  and  assisting  the  power  and  spring 
of  the  ligament.  Moreover,  by  coming  into  action  when  the  heel 
is  raised,  it  helps  the  ligament  to  support  the  head  of  the  astra- 
galus, and  to  maintain  the  arch  of  the  foot  when  the  weight  of 
the  body  is  thrown  forward  upon  the  instep.  Besides  support- 
ing the  head  of  the  astragalus,  and  providing  a  smooth  surface 
upon  which  the  under  part  of  the  head  of  the  astragalus  moves, 
this  ligament  also  limits  the  movements  of  the  scaphoid  on  the 
astragalus. 

The  direction  of  the  fibres  of  the  ligament  being  inwards  as 
well  as  forwards,  they  are  kept  tight  in  flexion  as  well  as  in 
extension  of  the  sole  of  the  foot;  for  the  rotation  inwards 
which  accompanies  flexion  prevents  the  approximation  of  the 
under  surface  of  the  scaphoid  to  the  os  calcis  which  would 
otherwise  result  from  flexion;  and  the  approximation  of  the  under 
surfaces  of  these  bones  which  would  otherwise  arise  during  the 
rotation  outwards  which  accompanies  extension,  is  obviated  by 
the  separation  caused  by  the  extension  movement  itself. 
Flat  foot  is  a  consequence  of  the  weakening  of  this  ligament, 
for  then  the  head  of  the  astragalus  is  pressed  forwards  and 
inwards,  and  over-extension  and  rotation  outwards  of  the  fore- 
part of  the  foot  results. 

The  dstragaloscapJiaid  ligwment  is  a  broad,  thin,  but  well- 
marked  layer  of  fibres,  attached  to  the  dorsal  and  external 
surfaces  of  the  neck  of  the  astragalus,  and  all  along  the  dorsal 
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surface  of  the  scaphoid.  Many  of  the  fibres  converge  to  their 
insertion  on  tlie  scaphoid.  The  fibres  low  down  on  the  outer 
side  blend  a  little  way  from  their  origin  from  the  neck  of  the 
astragalus  witli  the  upper  part  of  the  external  calcaneo-scaphoid 
ligament,  and  then  pass  forwards  and  inwards  to  the  scaphoid; 
those  next  above  pass  obliquely,  and  with  a  distinct  twist  in 
their  course,  over  the  outer  and  upper  side  of  the  head  of  the 
astragalus  to  tlie  centre  of  the  dorsum  of  the  scaphoid.  These 
latter  overlap  some  fibres  which  incline  outwards  from  the 
inner  side  of  the  astragalus,  as  well  as  others  which  are  pro- 
longed onwards  from  the  anterior  ligament  of  the  ankle-joint. 

The  Synovial  Membrane. — The  same  synovial  membrane 
which  lines  tlie  anterior  calcaneo-astragaloid  articulation  lines 
also  the  astragalo-scaphoid  joint 

Calcanea-cuboid  ArtictUation, 

CUutf  DtATthroms.  Subdimnont  Arthrodia. 

This  joint  forms  the  outer  portion  of  the  medio-tarsal  arti- 
culation, and  from  its  construction  is  susceptible  of  less  move- 
ment than  the  inner  portion,  viz.,  the  astragalo-scaphoid. 

The  Os  Calcis. — The  anterior  surface  of  the  os  calcis  presents 
a  concavo-convex  facet  for  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cuboid 
bone,  the  concavity  being  from  above  downwards  and  inwards. 
This  facet  measures  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  from  above 
downwards,  and  about  one  inch  from  side  to  side.  Its  inferior 
border  is  nearly  straight  but  slightly  arched  upward,  whilst  its 
lateral  and  superior  borders  fonn  almost  the  half  of  a  circle. 
It  is  depressed  from  above  downwards,  near  its  inner  end,  to 
receive  the  convexity  of  the  cuboid,  and  the  articular  surface 
is  prolonged  onwards  somewhat  upon  the  plantar  surface  of  the 
bone,  to  articulate  with  the  posterior  internal  and  inferior  angle  of 
the  cuboid,  which  looks  upwards  and  projects  backwards  beneath 
it,  whilst  the  superior  internal  angle  of  the  os  calcis  projects  for- 
wards so  as  to  overhang  the  inferior  internal  angle  of  the 
cuboid.  A  small  but  elongated  part  of  tliis  anterior  surface 
of  the  OS  calcis,  towards  its  upper  and  inner  side,  is  non-articular, 
for  the  attachment  of  the  external  calcaneo-scaphoid  and  the 
internal  calcaneo-cuboid  ligaments.  The  anterior  facet  of  the 
OS  calcis  for  the  astragalus  is  situated  upon  the  upper  surface  of 
tliis  overhanging  comer  of  the  bone,  and  the  anterior  edge  of 
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this  facet  is  separated  from  the  facet  for  the  cuboid  by  only  a 
very  narrow  strip  of  bone,  to  which  the  internal  calcaneo-cuboid 
ligament  is  attached 

The  Cuboid. — The  posterior  surface  of  the  cuboid,  which 
faces  a  little  outwards,  is  occupied  by  an  irregularly  shaped 
facet  for  articulation  with  the  os  calcis.  It  measures  about  an 
inch  from  side  to  side,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  from  above 
downwards  at  the  inner  end,  and  about  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  at  the  outer  end.  Its  upper  and  lower  margins  are 
arched  from  side  to  side  with  their  convexity  upwards,  and. 
its  inferior  and  internal  angle  is  prolonged  backwards  beneath 
the  overhanging  upper  and  inner  angle  of  the  os  calcis.  It  is 
obliquely  convex  from  above  downwards  and  inwards,  in 
adaptation  to  the  concavity  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  os 
calcis. 

Ligaments. — The  ligaments  connecting  these  bones  are  the 
long  and  short  plantar  or  inferior  calcaneo-cuboid  ligaments,, 
together  with  the  internal  and  the  dorsal  calcaneo-cuboid  liga- 
ments. 

The  internal  or  interosseous  cdtcaneo-cuboid  ligament  is  at- 
tached to  the  inner  and  slightly  also  to  the  under  part  of  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  os  calcis,  close  to  the  margin  of  the  arti- 
cular facet  of  the  cuboid,  and  it  passes  forwards  to  be  attached 
to  the  rough  internal  posterior  and  inferior  angle,  and  also  to 
the  depression  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  cuboid.  It  is 
closely  connected  at  the  os  calcis  with  the  external  calcaneo- 
scaphoid  ligament.  Towards  the  sole  it  is  connected  with  the 
deep  or  short  inferior  calcaneo-cuboid  ligament,  and  superiorly 
with  the  dorsal  calcaneo-cuboid  ligament. 

The  dorsal  calcaneo-cuboid  ligament  is  attached  to  the  dorsal 
surfaces  of  the  two  bones  and  extends  low  down  upon  their 
sides  towards  the  sole,  so  as  to  blend  with  the  short  inferior 
calcaneo-cuboid  ligament.  Over  the  inner  half  or  more  the 
ligament  stretches  some  distance  beyond  the  margins  of  the 
articular  surfaces,  and  reaches  well  forwards  upon  the  cuboid 
so  as  to  be  attached  about  midway  between  its  anterior  and 
posterior  borders ;  but  towards  the  outer  side  the  ligament  is 
much  shorter,  and  is  attached  to  the  cuboid  behind  its 
tubercle. 

The  inferior  calcaneo-cuboid  ligaments,  or  the  long  and  the 
short  plantar  ligaments,  are  two  very  strong  bands  which  pass 
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between  the  under  surface  of  the  os  calcis  and  cuboid.  They 
are  separated  by  a  slight  interval  occupied  by  Catty  and 
areolar  tissue,  where  the  long  overlaps  the  small  ligament. 

The  long  ligamerU  is  attached  behind  to  the   whole   of  the 
under  surface  of  the  calcaneum  between  the  posterior  tubercles 
and  the  anterior  tubercle.     Most  of  its  fibres  paas  directly 
forwards,  and  axe  fixed  to  the  outer  two-thirds  or  more  of  the 
oblique  ridge,  behind  the  peroneal  groove  on  the  cuboid  bone ; 
while    some    of   the    fibres   pass  still    further   forwards    and 
inwards,  expand  into  a  broad  layer,  and  are  inserted  into  the 
bases  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourdi,  and  inner  half  of  the 
base   of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bones.     This  anterior  expanded 
portion  completes  the  canal  for  the  peroneus  longus  tendon, 
and  from  its  under  or  plantar  aspect  there  arise  the  adductor 
pollicis  and  the  flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti  muscles. 

The  short  plantar  ligament  is  attached  posteriorly  to  the 
anterior  tubercle  of  the  calcaneum  and  to  the  bone  immediately 
in  front  of  this  ;  it  then  takes  an  oblique  course  forwards  and 
inwards,  and  is  attached  to  the  whole  of  the  depressed  tri- 
angular inferior  surface  of  the  cuboid  behind  the  oblique  ridge, 
except  its  outer  angle.  From  the  plantar  aspect  of  this 
ligament  the  flexor  brevis  pollicis  in  part  arises.  This  liga- 
ment connects  the  contiguous  edges  of  the  os  calcis  and 
the  cuboid,  and  therefore  its  upper  surface  is  to  some  extent 
lined  by  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  calcaneo-cuboid  joint 
It  is  strongest  near  the  outer  edge  of  the  foot 

The  long  and  short  plantar  ligaments  limit  extension  at  the 
medio-tarsal  joint,  i.e.,  of  the  second  row  of  the  tarsal  bones 
upon  the  first ;  they  are  also  the  chief  support  of  the  outer 
part  of  the  antero-posterior  arch  of  the  foot,  and  indeed  the  long 
ligament  seems  intended  to  strengthen  the  rest  of  the  arch  also. 

They  are  sometimes  unnaturally  contracted  and  give  rise 
to  a  deformed  arching  of  the  foot,  commonly  cfiJled  by 
surgical  writers  talipes  plantaris.  which  is  an  abnormal  and 
permanent  flexion  of  the  foot  at  the  medio-tarsal  joint 

It  should  be  noticed  that  all  the  ligaments  which  connect 
the  posterior  with  the  anterior  segments  of  the  tarsus  are 
attached  behind  to  the  os  calcis,  with  the  exception  of  one, 
viz.,  the  superior  astragalo-scaphoid.  Thus  besides  the 
internal,  dorsal,  and  inferior  calcaneo-cuboid  ligaments,  there 
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are  also  the  inferior  and  external  calcaneo-scaphoid  ligaments ; 
so  that  the  os  calcis  which  forms  with  the  cuboid  a  far  less 
movable  articulation  than  the  astragalus  forms  with  the 
scaphoid,  is  yet  held  to  and  united  with  the  scaphoid,  though 
it  is  not  in  contact  with  it ;  and  in  this  way  the  two  portions 
of  the  medio-tarsal  joints  are  held  together  and  are  made  to 
move  as  if  they  formed  but  one  articulation. 

The  Synovial  Membrane. — ^The  calcaneo-cuboid  articulation 
has  a  synovial  lining  distinct  from  that  of  any  other  joint  in 
the  tarsus.  It  is  less  capacious  than  that  which  belongs  to  the 
astragalo-scaphoid  articulation. 

The  Arteries  of  the  Medio-tarsal  Joint. — 1.  The 
anterior  tibial  sends  a  branch  over  the  inner  border  of  the  foot, 
which  furnishes  twigs  to  the  astragalo-scaphoid  joint  2.  The 
tarsal  artery  sends  forwards  branches  which  anastomose  with 
recurrent  branches  of  the  (3)  metatarsal  artery.  4.  The 
plantar  arteries,  but  most  frequently  the  internal  plantar,  supply 
the  articulations  on  the  under  aspect 

The  Nerves  of  the  Medio-tarsal  Joint. — Branches  are 
supplied  to  the  astragalo-scaphoid  and  calcaneo-cuboid  joints 
from  the  external  branch  of  the  anterior  tibial,  and  occasionally 
from  the  musculo-cutaneous  or  the  external  plantar. 

The  Muscles  in  relation  with  the  Medio-tarsal  Joint. — 
The  muscles  which  act  upon  the  medio-tarsal  joint  either  arise 
from  the  bones  of  the  leg  and  move  the  foot  at  the  ankle,  and 
the  OS  calcis  with  the  foot  upon  the  astragalus,  as  well  as  the 
transverse  joint;  or,  they  arise  from  the  os  calcis  and  are 
inserted  into  the  phalanges  of  the  toes.  Of  the  nine  muscles 
which  arise  in  the  leg  and  pass  over  the  medio-tarsal  joint  to  their 
insertion,  three,  viz.,  the  peroneus  longus,  the  peroneus  brevis, 
and  the  peroneus  tertius,  are  attached  to  the  bases  of  the  meta- 
tarsal bones  ;  one,  viz.,  the  tibialis  anticus,  is  inserted  into  the 
internal  cuneiform  and  the  base  of  first  metatarsal  bone ;  and 
one,  the  tibialis  posticus,  spreads  out  so  as  to  be  attached  to 
all  the  bones  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  tarsus,  as  well  as  to 
the  bases  of  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  part  of  the  fifth 
metatarsal  bones ;  whilst  in  addition  a  slip  passes  backwards 
also  to  the  sustentaculum  tali 

Most  of  these  muscles  produce  upon  this  joint  an  increased 
degree  of  the  same  action  as  that  which  they  excite  upon  the- 
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calcaneo-astragaloid  joint,  but  an  oppoaite  effect  to  that  wiuc 
they  have  upon  the  ankle-joint 

Of  the  muscUa  which  arise  from  the  oa  calcis,  viz,  tl 
abductor  pollicis,  the  flexor  brevis  digitorum,  and  the  abdncti 
minimi  digiti,  and  also  the  extensor  brevjs  digitomm,  all  pa 
over  the  joint  to  be  inserted  into  the  phalanges,  whilst  tl 
muBculus  accessoriua  ia  attached  to  the  tendon  of  the  flex 
lon^fus  digitorum. 

T/u  Kctentors  are  the  tibialis  anticos,  the  extensor  proptii 
pollicis,  the  extensor  longus  digitorum,  and  the  penme 
tertius.  These  muscles  also  extend  the  toes,  and  flex  tJ 
ankle. 

The  extensor  brevis  digitorum  extends  the  foot  at  the  tran 
verse  joint,  and  the  toes  at  the  phalangeal,  but  has  no  e& 
upon  the  ankle. 

The  fiexon  are  the  tibialis  posticus,  the  peroneus  longns,  tb 
peroneus  brevis,  the  flexor  longus  pollicis,  and  the  flext 
longus  digitorum,  all  of  which  also  extend  the  foot  at  tb 
ankle. 

The  abductor  pollicis,  abductor  minimi  digiti,  and  the  flex( 
brevis  digitorum,  as  well  as  (indirectly)  the  musculus  acca 
Bonus,  flex  the  transverse  joint,  but  cannot  act  on  the  ankla 

The  Adductors. — The  tibialis  anticus  and  posticus  dra' 
the  toes  inwards,  and  turn  the  inner  border  of  the  sol 
upwards. 

The  Ahductffrs. — The  peronei  draw  the  toes  outwards  an 
turn  the  outer  border  of  the  foot  upwards. 

In  the  case  of  the  joints  of  the  foot  as  of  those  of  the  han< 
and  in  fact  elsewhere  generally,  the  muscles  which  pass  ov( 
several  joints  act  flrst  upon  the  joint  immediately  behind  i1 
point  of  insertion,  and  then  in  succession  upon  those  which  aj 
further  and  further  behind. 

The  Movements. — The  great  diflerence  between  the  mov< 
ments  of  the  medio-tarsal  and  tarso-metataisal  joints  on  tli 
one  hand,  and  of  the  medio-carpal  and  carpo-metacarpal  join) 
on  the  other,  is  that  in  the  latter  the  movements  are  not  of 
different  kind  from,  though  of  less  extent  than  those  at  th 
wrist,  and  flexion  or  extension  occurs  at  oU  at  the  same  time 
wliereas  in  tlic  former  movements  are  more  various  than  at  tb 
ankle,  and  the  lateral  and  rotatory  movements  are  superadde 
to  those  of  extension  and  flexion,  and  flexion  at  the  tranaven 
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joint  of  the  foot  is  simultaneous  with  extension  at  the  ankle- 
joint,  and  vic6  versd. 

Flexion  and  extension  at  the  medio-tarsal  joints  are  not 
movements  consisting  merely  of  turning  upon  a  transverse 
axis.  The  direction  of  movement  is  regulated  by  the  articular 
surface  of  the  head  of  the  astragalus,  and  the  axis  of  move- 
ment is  oblique  from  within  outwards,  and  somewhat  back- 
wards and  downwards  through  the  astragalus  and  os  calcis. 

Combined  with  flexion  and  extension  are  also  some  rotatory 
movements  round  an  antero-posterior  axis,  and  a  fair  amoimt 
of  lateral  movement,  whereby  the  anterior  part  of  the  foot  can 
be  inclined  inwards  or  outwards.  Thus  flexion  is  associated 
with  inward  rotation  of  the  sole,  together  with  inclination 
inwards  of  the  toes ;  and  extension  with  rotation  outwards  of 
the  sole,  together  with  outward  inclination  of  the  toes. 

These  movements  of  the  transverse  joint  occur,  as  has  been 
stated,  in  conjunction  with  movements  of  the  calcaneo- 
astragaloid  and  ankle-joint  Botation  at  the  calcaneo- 
astragaloid  joints  differs  in  direction  and  in  effect  from  rota- 
tion at  the  medio-tarsal  joint.  At  the  former  it  occurs  in  a 
nearly  horizontal  plane  round  a  vertical  axis ;  at  the  latter, 
round  an  antero-posterior  axis,  in  a  nearly  vertical  plane. 
As  regards  the  results  of  rotation  at  the  two  joints,  rotation 
at  the  calcaneo-astragaloid  turns  the  toes  inwards  or  outwards, 
whilst  at  the  transverse  joint  it  turns  the  inner  or  the  outer 
edge  of  the  foot  upwards.  Again,  the  gliding  movements  of 
the  calcaneo-astragaloid  joints  have  the  effect  of  elevating  or 
depressing  the  edge  of  the  foot,  whilst  those  of  the  transverse 
tarsal  joint  cause  the  toes  to  turn  towards  or  away  from  the 
middle  line  of  the  body  without  altering  the  position  of  the 
OS  calcis  with  respect  to  the  astragalus. 

Flexion  at  the  medio-tarsal  joint  is  associated  with  adduction 
and  inward  rotation  of  the  foot,  which  occurs  simultaneously 
with  extension  of  the  ankle ;  and  extension  at  this  joint,  which 
is  associated  with  abduction  and  rotation  outwards,  occurs  simul- 
taneously with  flexion  of  the  ankle. 

Thus  we  find  in  the  foot  that  the  movements  of  the  ankle 
and  tarsus  are  intimately  associated,  as  are  those  of  the  hand 
at  the  wrist  and  carpus ;  but  whilst  those  in  the  hand  are  simple, 
and  those  about  the  wrist  are  made  complex  by  the  rolling  of 
the  radius  upon  the  ulna ;    the  movements  of  the  foot   are 
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made  complex  by  the  calcaneo-astragaloid  and  transvene  jcanl 
whilst  those  at  the  ankle  are  simple  and  limited  to  flexion  u 
extension. 

Flexion  and  adduction  are  more  free  at  the  transrerae  joii 
than  extension  and  abduction,  Thich  latter  are  arrested  bj  tl 
ligaments  of  tlia  sole  as  soon  as  the  foot  is  brong^ht  ioto  ti 
position  in  which  it  rests  on  the  ground. 

Although  the  astragalo-scaphoid  is  a  ball-and-socket  jm 
and  therefore  might  allow  of  movement  in  any  direction,  yet  tl 
movement  at  the  medio-tarsal  joint,  owing  to  the  union  < 
the  cuboid  with  the  scaphoid,  is  arrested  by  the  shape  of  tli 
calcaneo-cuboid  joint.  The  articular  surfaces  of  the  latter  bein 
concavo-convex  from  above  downwards,  prevent  rotation  rouiii 
a  vertical  axis,  and  also  any  side-to-side  movement  except  o 
an  oblique  direction,  downwards  and  inwards,  and  upwards  an 
outwards.  This  is  also  the  direction  of  the  freest  movement  a 
the  astragalo-scaphoid  joint,  for  the  articular  facet  on  the  beat 
of  the  astragalus  ia  most  prolonged  downwards  and  iuwaida 
ie.,  on  the  under  and  inner  sida 

The  hgamentous  connexion  of  the  os  calcis  with  the  scaphok 
also  helps  to  limit  the  movementA  of  the  transverse  joint  Tin 
lateral  movements  of  the  foot,  which  have  often  been  suppoeet 
to  take  place  at  the  ankle,  really  occur  at  the  calcaneo 
astragaloid  and  the  medio-tarsal  joints.  Turning  the  toes  oni 
or  in,  in  BO  far  as  tliese  movements  are  not  of  the  tarsa 
joints,  is  effected  by  rotation  of  the  hmb  at  the  hip-joini 
chiefly ;  but  slightly  also,  when  the  leg  is  flexed  on  the  thigh 
by  rotation  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  at  the  knee-joint  Ihi 
twisting  movements  of  the  foot,  such  as  turning  the  sole  up  oi 
the  inner  or  outer  side,  and  in  increasiug  or  Hipiininhing  the  arch 
take  place  at  the  tarsal  joints,  especially  at  the  medio-tarea 
and  calcaneo-astragaloid  joints. 

It  is  also  at  the  medio-tarsal  joint  that  those  changes  occm 
owii^  to  paralysis  of  some  muscles  or  contraction  of  othen 
which  result  in  taUpea  equiuus,  varus,  or  valgus  ;  in  the  forme 
there  is  a  dropping  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  tarsus,  and  ii 
the  other  forms  a  twisting  upwards  of  the  iimer  cff  oute 
border  of  the  foot  respectively. 
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The  Tarschmetataraal  ArtictUcUions, 

Clan,  Diarthrosifl.  Svbdivtiumf  Arthrodia. 

There  may  be  said  to  be  three  separate  joints  between  the 
tarsus  and  metatarsus ;  1st,  the  articulation  between  the  in- 
ternal cuneiform  and  the  first  metatarsal  bone ;  2nd,  the  arti- 
culation between  the  three  cuneiform  and  the  second  and  third 
metatarsal  bones ;  and  3rd,  the  cubo-metatarsal,  or  the  joint 
between  the  cuboid  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  metatarsal  bones. 
Looked  at  as  a  whole,  the  union  of  the  tarsus  with  the  meta- 
tarsus is  very  imeven,  owing  to  the  backward  projection  of  the 
second,  fourth,  and  fifth  bones  behind  the  line  of  the  third ;  and 
of  the  forward  position  of  the  first,  which  articulates  with  the 
inner  cuneiform  nearly  half  an  inch  in  advance  of  the  second, 
and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  fi*ont  of  the  third  metatarsal 
bone,  where  they  articulate  with  the  middle  and  outer  cunei- 
form bones  respectively. 

The  second  metatarsal  bone  is  supported  by  the  middle 
cuneiform,  and  is  let  back  into  a  space  bounded  on  the  outer 
and  inner  sides  by  the  external  and  internal  cimeiform  bones. 
The  outer  three  metatarsal  bones  are  placed  pretty  evenly,  in  a 
line  having  a  gentle  curve  with  its  convexity  towards  the 
phalanges. 

We  will  consider  first  the  internal,  next  the  middle,  and 
lastly  the  outer  or  cubo-metatarsal  joints. 

The  Inner  Tarso-metcUarml  Joint. 

The  BoNEa — ^The  anterior  surface  of  the  internal  cuneiform 
bone  is  entirely  occupied  by  a  large,  nearly  flat,  kidney-shaped 
articular  surface,  which  is  inclined  a  little  inwards.  It  is 
placed  with  its  long  axis  vertically,  its  convex  border  inwards, 
and  its  concave  border  outwards.  It  measures  an  inch  from 
above  downwards,  and  half  an  inch  from  side  to  side. 

The  tarsal  sitrface  of  the  base  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone  is 
slightly  concave  from  side  to  side.  It  is  of  the  same  general 
shape  as  the  anterior  surface  of  the  inner  cuneiform,  which  it 
accurately  fits.  At  its  outer  side,  where  the  border  of  the 
facet  is  concave,  this  surface  presents  an  elongated,  rough, 
shallow  groove  for  the  attachment  of  a  ligament,  and  in  fron|^\^  ^ 
of  it,  but  situated  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  base,  i^ 
facet  for  the  second  metatarsal  bone  when  present. 
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The  second  and  third  metatarsal  bones  present  at  their 
tarsal  extremities  facets  which  correspond  in  shape  and  size 
with  the  facets  on  the  anterior  surfaces  of  the  middle  and 
outer  cuneiform  bones.  The  second  bone  also  presents  on  its 
outer  surface  two  small  facets,  which  look  outwards  and  back- 
wards, for  the  inner  surface  of  the  outer  cimeiform.  These  are 
continuous  over  a  small  margin  with  the  facet  for  the  middle 
cimeiform  bone,  and  over  slight  vertical  ridges  with  the  facets 
for  the  inner  side  of  the  third  metatarsal  bone. 

The  Ligaments. — Dorsal,  plantar,  and  interosseous  liga- 
ments connect  the  cimeiform  bones  with  the  metatarsus,  and 
serve  to  enclose  this  middle  part  of  the  tarso-metatarsal  joint 

Tlie  Dorsal  Ligaments. — Some  fibres  pass  between  the 
inner  cuneiform  bone  and  the  second  metatarsal  bone.  These 
short  fibres  cross  obliquely  from  the  outer  edge  of  the  cunei- 
form to  the  inner  border  of  the  base  of  the  metatarsal  bone  ; 
they  take  the  place  of  a  dorsal  metatarsal  ligament  which  is 
wanting  between  the  first  and  second  metatarsal  bones. 

Between  the  middle  cuneiform  bone  and  the  base  of  the 
second  metatarsal  bone  some  fibres  run  directly  forwards. 

Between  the  external  cuneiform  and  (1)  the  outer  comer 
of  the  second  metatarsal  bone  a  narrow  band  is  directed 
obliquely  inwards ;  (2)  another  short  band  passes  obliquely  out- 
wards from  the  outer  cuneiform  to  the  inner  edge  of  the  base 
of  the  fourth  metatarsal  bone ;  and  (3)  between  these  two  sets 
of  oblique  fibres  others  run  directly  forwards  from  the 
cuneiform  to  the  third  metatarsal  bone. 

The  Plantar  Ligaments, — A  strong  ligament  passes  be- 
tween the  inner  cuneiform  and  the  bases  of  the  second  and 
third  metatarsal  bones.  Tlie  tibialis  posticus  is  inserted  into 
these  bones  close  to  it  Other  slender  ligaments  connect  the 
middle  cuneiform  with  the  second,  and  the  outer  cuneifonn 
with  the  third  metatarsal  bones. 

Interosseous  Ligaments, — ^The  middle  portion  of  the  tarso- 
metatarsal joint  is  shut  off  from  the  inner  portion  by  a  very 
strong  and  broad  interosseous  ligament,  which  extends  between 
the  outer  surface  of  the  first  cuneiform  and  the  inner  surface  of 
the  base  of  the  second  metatarsal  bone ;  to  both  bones  it  is 
attached  below  and  in  front  of  the  articular  facets. 

The  second  band  is  attached  behind  to  a  fossa  on  the 
anterior  and  external  edge  of  the  external  cuneiform,  and  to 
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securely  fixed  in  its  proper  place  between  the   os  calcis  and 
metatarsus. 

The  Ligaments. — Ligaments  connect  the  cuboid  with  the 
fourth  and  fifth  bones  on  all  sides. 

The  plantar  cuho-metatarsal  ligament  is  a  broad,  but  well- 
marked  ligament,  which  extends  from  the  cuboid  behind  to 
the  bases  of  the  metatarsal  bones  in  front.  It  is  by  no  means 
a  thick  ligament,  and  to  see  it  the  long  plantar  ligament,  the 
peroneus  longus,  and  the  external  slip  of  the  tibialis  posticus 
must  be  removed.  The  attachment  of  these  structures  to  the 
fourth  and  fifth  metatarsal  bones  assists  their  union  with  the 
tarsus  very  considerably.  This  ligament  is  continuous  along 
the  groove  at  tlie  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone  with  the 
dorsal  ligament ;  as  it  passes  roxmd  the  outer  border  of  the 
foot  it  is  somewhat  thickened,  and  may  be  described  as  the 
external  cvho-metatarsal  ligament.  On  the  inner  side  it  joins 
the  interosseous  ligament  connecting  the  cuboid  and  external 
cuneiform  behind,  with  the  third  and  fourth  metatarsal  bones 
in  front,  and  thus  completes  on  the  under  side  a  well-formed 
capsular  ligament  for  the  cubo-metatarsal  joint,  as  the  inter* 
osseous  ligament  itself  completes  it  on  the  inner  side. 

The  Dorsal  Cvho-metatarsal  Ligament, — On  the  dorsal  aspect, 
ligamentous  fibres  pass  obliquely  forwards  and  outwards  from 
the  cuboid  to  the  bases  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  metatarsal 
bones,  and  cover  in  the  synovial  membrane  above  ;  those  which 
are  attached  to  the  latter  reach  outwards  to  the  tuberosity  and 
are  very  oblique ;  they  are  continuous  on  the  outer  side  with 
what  has  just  been  referred  to  as  the  external  cubo-metatarsal 
ligament 

The  interosseous  liganunt  shuts  off  this  joint  from  the 
middle  tarso-metatarsal  joint  It  is  attached  to  the  external 
cuneiform  behind,  and  to  the  whole  depth  of  the  posterior  and 
inner  angle  of  the  base  of  the  fourth  metatarsal  bone,  and  to 
the  apposed  sides  of  the  fourth  and  third  metatarsal  bones 
towards  the  plantar  surface. 

Synovial  Membrane. — ^The  sjmovial  membrane  of  this  joint 
is  shut  ofif  from  the  rest  of  the  tarsal  and  tarso-metatarsal 
joints,  but  sends  a  prolongation  forwards  to  the  inter-metatarsal 
articulation  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  metatarsal  bones. 
Tlie  septum  between  the  cubo-metatarsal  and  the  middle  tarso- 
metaUu^  joints  is  very  seldom  absent. 
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Arteries  of  the  Tarso-metatarsal  ARTicuLATioys.— To 
the  joint  of  the  great  toe  on  the  dorsal  aspect,  one  or  tvo 
branches  are  given  off  from  the  inner  side  of  the  dorsalis  pedi? 
before  it  divides  in  the  first  interosseous  space.  On  the  planur 
aspect  of  this  joint  twigs  are  supplied  from  the  internal  plantar 
artery. 

The  metatarsal  artery  which  usually  crosses  the  proximil 
end  of  the  shafts  of  the  four  outer  metatarsal  bones  suppUes  the 
corresponding  joints  by  twigs  given  off  from  the  under  side  of 
the  recurrent  branches  which  anastomose  with  the  tarsal  arterr. 
On  the  plantar  surface  branches  are  given  to  these  joints  from 
the  deep  plantar  arch. 

Nerves. — Branches  are  supplied  from  the  anterior  tibial 
and  the  plantar  nerves. 

The  Muscles  connected  wtth  the  Tarso-metatarsil 
Articulations. — Of  the  muscles  in  relation  with  these  joints, 
some  arise  in  the  leg  and  pass  over  the  foot  to  be  inserted 
into  the  metatarsal  bones,  and  others  into  the  phalanges ;  and 
some  arise  from  the  tarsus,  and  are  inserted  into  the  phalanges. 
Other  muscles  arise  from  the  metatarsal  bones  themselves,  and 
are  inserted  into  the  plialanges ;  but  they  do  not  act  on  this 
joint,  and  will  be  best  considered  under  the  head  of  the  meta- 
tarso-phalangeal  joints. 

Tlie  miiscles  which  arise  in  the  leg  and  are  inserted  into  the 
metatarsus  are:  (1)  the  three  peroneal  muscles;  (2)  the  tibialis 
anticus  and  posticus,  both  of  which  are  in  part  inserted  into 
the  tarsus  and  in  part  into  the  metatarsus ;  and  (3)  the  ex- 
tensor ossis  metatarsi  pollicis,  which  occasionally  is  present  either 
as  a  distinct  muscle  or  as  a  slip  from  one  of  the  long  extensors. 

Tlie  muscles  which  arise  in  the  leg  and  are  inserted  into  the 
phalanges,  are  the  extensor  proprius  pollicis,  and  when  present  the 
extensor  primi  intemodii  pollicis,  which  is  generally  an  offshoot 
of  the  extensor  proprius  pollicis ;  the  flexor  longus  pollicis,  and 
the  flexor  longus  digitorum.  All  of  these  are  inserted  into 
the  terminal  phalanges  of  their  respective  toes.  The  extensor 
longus  digitorum,  which  (after  blending  with  the  extensor  brevis 
digitorum)  is  inserted  into  the  second  and  third  phalanges. 

The  muscles  which  arise  in  the  tarsus  and  are  inserted  into 
the  phalanges,  are  the  extensor  brevis  digitorum,  which  arises 
from  the  outer  surface  of  the  os  calcis  and  from  the  lower  band 
of  the  anterior  annular  ligament,  to  be  inserted  by  four  shps. 
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one  into  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  great 
toe,  and  the  other  three  with  slips  of  the  extensor  longus  digi- 
torum  into  the  bases  of  the  second  and  thu-d  phalanges  of  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  toes.  The  flexor  accessorius,  which 
arises  by  two  heads  from  the  os  calcis  and  long  plantar  liga- 
ment, and  is  inserted  into  the  external  border  and  upper  and 
lower  surfaces  of  the  flexor  longus  digitorum ;  it  thus  acts 
primarily  with  that  muscle  on  the  terminal  phalanges  of  the 
four  outer  toes.  The  abductor  pollicis,  which  is  inserted  with 
the  inner  head  of  the  flexor  brevis  pollicis  into  the  inner  side 
of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  great  toe.  The  abductor 
minimi  digiti,  which  is  inserted  into  the  external  surface 
of  the  base  of  the  first  phjilanx  of  the  fifth  toe.  The  flexor 
brevis  digitorum,  which  is  inserted  into  the  second  phalanx 
of  each  of  the  four  outer  toes  by  slender  tendons,  which 
divide  so  as  to  allow  of  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus 
digitonmi  passing  between  them  on  its  way  to  the  terminal 
phalanges  of  the  same  toes.  All  these  arise  from  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  OS  calcis.  The  flexor  brevis  pollicis  arises  from  the 
OS  cuboides  and  from  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus,  where 
it  is  attached  to  the  cuneiform  bones ;  it  divides  into  two  muscular 
bellies,  each  of  which  ends  in  a  tendon,  one  to  be  inserted  into 
the  inner  and  the  other  into  the  outer  side  of  the  base  of  the 
first  phalanx  of  the  great  toe,  as  well  as  into  the  sesamoid 
bones  on  its  own  side  of  the  metatarso-phalangeal  joint.  The 
adductor  pollicis  arises  from  the  sheath  of  the  peroneus  longus, 
as  well  as  from  the  bases  of  the  third  and  fourth  metatarsal 
bones,  and  is  inserted  with  the  outer  head  of  the  flexor  brevis 
pollicis  into  the  outer  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx 
of  the  great  toe.  The  flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti  arises  from 
the  sheath  of  the  peroneus  longus,  as  well  as  from  the  base  of 
the  fifth  metatarsal  bone,  and  its  tendon  is  inserted  into  the 
base  and  outer  border  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  fifth  toe. 

One  muscle  occasionally  exists,  which  arises  from  the  ex- 
ternal tubercle  of  the  os  calcis,  and  is  inserted  into  the  tubercle 
of  the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone  beneath  the  plantar 
fascia,  viz.,  the  abductor  ossis  metatarsi  minimi  digitL 

The  muscles  which  are  inserted  into  the  phalanges  act  first 
upon  the  phalangeal  and  metatarso-phalangeal  articulations,  and 
secondarily,  when  their  action  on  the  two  former  has  been 
completed  or  prevented,  upon  the  tarfo-metatarsal  joints,  as 
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Arteries  of  the  Tarso-metatabsal  Articulations. — To 
the  joint  of  the  great  toe  on  the  dorsal  aspect,  one  or  two 
branches  are  given  off  from  the  inner  side  of  the  dorsalis  pedis 
l)efore  it  divides  in  the  first  interosseous  space.  On  the  plantar 
aspect  of  this  joint  twigs  are  supplied  from  the  internal  plantar 
artery. 

Tlie  metatarsal  artery  which  usually  crosses  the  proximal 
end  of  the  shafts  of  the  four  outer  metatarsal  bones  supplies  the 
corresponding  joints  by  twigs  given  off  from  the  under  side  of 
the  recurrent  branches  which  anastomose  with  the  tarsal  artery. 

m 

On  the  plantar  surface  branches  are  given  to  these  joints  from 
the  deep  plantar  arch. 

Nerves. — Branches  are  supplied  from  the  anterior  tibial 
and  the  plantar  nerves. 

The  Muscles  connected  with  the  Tarso-metatarsal 
Articulations. — Of  the  muscles  in  relation  with  these  joints, 
some  arise  in  the  leg  and  pass  over  the  foot  to  be  inserted 
into  the  metatarsal  bones,  and  others  into  the  phalanges ;  and 
some  arise  from  the  tarsus,  and  are  inserted  into  the  phalanges. 
Other  muscles  arise  from  the  metatarsal  bones  themselves,  and 
are  inserted  into  the  plialanges ;  but  they  do  not  act  on  this 
joint,  and  will  be  best  considered  under  the  head  of  the  meta- 
tarso-phalangeal  joints. 

The  miiscles  which  arise  in  the  leg  and  are  inserted  into  the 
Tnetaiarsus  are:  (1)  the  three  peroneal  muscles;  (2)  the  tibialis 
anticus  and  posticus,  both  of  wliich  are  in  part  inserted  into 
the  tarsus  and  in  part  into  the  metatarsus;  and  (3)  the  ex- 
tensor ossis  metatarsi  poUicis,  which  occasionally  is  present  either 
as  a  distinct  muscle  or  as  a  slip  from  one  of  the  long  extensors. 

The  muscles  which  arise  in  the  leg  and  are  inserted  into  the 
phalanges,  are  the  extensor  proprius  poUicis,  and  when  present  the 
extensor  primi  intemodii  poUicis,  which  is  generally  an  offshoot 
of  the  extensor  proprius  poUicis ;  the  flexor  longus  pollicis,  and 
the  flexor  longus  digitorum.  AU  of  these  are  inserted  into 
the  terminal  phalanges  of  their  respective  toes.  The  extensor 
longus  digitorum,  which  (after  blending  with  the  extensor  brevis 
digitorum)  is  inserted  into  the  second  and  third  phalanges. 

The  muscles  which  arise  in  the  tarsus  and  are  inserted  into 
the  pJialanges,  are  the  extensor  brevis  digitorum,  which  arises 
from  the  outer  surface  of  the  os  calcis  and  from  the  lower  band 
of  the  anterior  annular  ligament,  to  be  inserted  by  four  slips. 
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The  TrUer-meiatarsal  ArtictUations, 

C^ass,  DUrthrosis.  Subdivinon,  Arthrodia. 

The  Bones. — ^The  base  of  each  of  the  metatarsal  bones  is 
wedge-shaped,  except  that  of  the  fourth,  which  is  cuboidal,  and 
each  presents  a  terminal  facet  for  articulation  with  the  tarsus, 
and  one  or  more  lateral  facets  for  articulation  with  one  another ; 
but  in  this  respect  they  differ  somewhat  from  one  another. 

The  base  of  the  first  metatarsal  hone,  as  a  rule,  presents  no 
lateral  articular  facet;  but  I  have  seen  occasionally  a  small 
facetted  surface  at  the  centre  of  the  concave  border  of  the  base  of 
this  bone  to  articulate  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  base  of  the 
second  bone.  The  inferior  and  external  angle  of  the  base  projects 
slightly  outwards,  and  is  marked  by  a  rough  circular  depression, 
to  which  the  peroneus  longus  is  attached. 

The  hose  of  the  second  metatarsal  bone  has  upon  its  inner 
side  near  the  dorsum  a  small,  nearly  square  facet,  continuous 
with  the  facet  at  the  tarsal  extremity  of  the  bone,  for  the  outer 
surface  of  the  inner  cuneiform  bone.  Occasionally  there 
exists  below  and  in  front  of  this  another,  but  smaller  and  much 
less  marked,  facet  for  the  outer  surface  of  the  base  of  the 
first  metatarsal  bone.  Whilst  the  lateral  facet  on  the  first 
metatarsal  bone,  when  present,  is  close  to  the  terminal  facet  for 
the  inner  cuneiform,  that  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  second 
bone  is  on  the  side  of  the  shaft  immediately  in  front  of  the 
base,  and  rather  nearer  the  plantar  than  the  dorsal  aspect. 
Upon  its  outer  surface  are  two  facets,  separated  by  a  deep 
narrow  antero-posterior  groove,  to  which  an  interosseous  liga- 
ment is  attached,  and  each  of  these  facets  is  divided  into  two 
unequal  parts  by  a  vertical  ridge ;  the  parts  behind  the  ridges 
look  outwards  and  backwards,  are  smaller  than  those  in  front,  and 
articulate  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  external  cuneiform  bone ; 
and  the  parts  in  front  of  the  ridges  look  outwards  and  forwards, 
and  articulate  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  third  metatarsal 
bone. 

The  base  of  the  third  metatarsal  bone  presents  on  its  inner 
aspect  two  articular  facets,  separated  by  an  antero-posterior 
depression ;  the  upper  one  is  smaller  than  the  lower ;  both  are 
continuous  with  the  terminal  facet  On  its  outer  side  is  a 
large  circular  facet,  occupying  half  the  vertical  depth  of  the 
surface,  the  margin  of  which  extends  up  to  the  dorsal  and  back 
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to  the  terminal  surfaces  of  the  bone.     Below  the   facet  is  a 
roii<;h  and  irre^lar  depression  for  the  interosseous  ligament 

Tlie  base  of  the  fourth  metcUarsal  hone  presents  along  the 
dorsul  half  of  the  inner  surface  an  elongated  facet  five-eighths 
of  an  inch  in  the  antero-posterior  direction,  Le.^  from  the  taisal 
surface  towards  the  sliaft,  which  is  divided  by  a  vertical  ridge 
into  two  ])arts  of  nearly  equal  size,  that  behind,  which  is  somewhat 
the  smaller,  being  for  the  outer  surface  of  the  outer  cuiieifonn 
bone,  and  that  in  front  being  for  the  outer  surface  of  the  base 
of  the  third  metatarsal  bone.  The  ridge  which  divides  this 
facet  into  two  parts,  like  the  corresponding  ridges  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  base  of  the  second  bone,  is  coated  by  articular  car- 
tilage ;  and  thus  we  see  that  the  synovial  cavity  between  these 
bones  and  the  tarsus  is  continuous,  and  indeed  is  one  with  the 
synovial  cavity  between  the  bones  and  the  third  metatarsal 
l)one.  On  the  outer  side  of  the  base  of  tliis  bone  is  a  tri- 
angidar  slightly  concave  articular  facet  for  the  fifth  bone ;  its 
base  is  at  the  dorsal  aspect,  its  apex  near  the  plantar  surface  at 
the  tarsal  edge,  and  its  anterior  margin,  which  is  convex  in 
front,  is  separated  from  the  bone  in  front  by  a  deep  sulcus 
which  runs  downwards  and  backwards  for  the  interosseous 
ligament.  This  facet  is  rather  overhung  by  the  dorsal  surface 
of  the  base. 

Tlie  hose  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone  presents  on  its  inner 
aspect  a  large  irregularly  triangular  facet,  the  base  of  which  is 
the  smooth  facetted  but  angular  border  which  separates  this 
lateral  surface  for  the  fourth  bone  from  the  terminal  facet  for 
the  culx)id.  Tlie  outer  surface  of  this  bone  is  prolonged  back- 
wards into  a  rough  tubercle,  to  which  is  attached  the  peroneus 
brevis  muscle. 

The  Ligaments. — The  bases  of  the  metatarsal  bones  are 
connected  together  firmly  by  three  sets  of  ligaments,  which  hold 
their  facetted  surfaces  in  apposition.  At  their  proximal  ends 
these  bones  are  loosely  united  by  transverse  hgaments.  Be- 
tween the  bases  of  the  first  and  second  bones  there  are  a  few 
interosseous  bands  chiefly  situated  towards  the  plantar  aspect. 
The  i)lace  of  a  dorsal  ligament  between  these  two  bones  is 
occupied  by  the  ligament  wliich  extends  from  the  inner  cunei- 
form bone  to  the  second  metatarsal.  When  these  two  bones  are 
in  articular  contact  the  facets  are  surrounded  by  some  short 
fibrous  tissue. 
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Dorsal  Ligaments,  —  Broad  membranous  ligaments  pass 
between  the  contiguous  bones  of  the  four  outer  toes  on  their 
dorsal  aspect. 

Plantar  Ligaments, — Strong,  thick,  well-marked  ligaments 
similarly  connect  them  on  the  plantar  aspect. 

Interosseous  Ligaments, — Three  very  strong  interosseous 
ligaments  connect  the  same  bones,  and  fill  up  the  (often  deep) 
sulci  on  their  sides.  They  are  situated  at  the  point  of  union 
of  the  shafts  and  bases  of  the  bones,  so  as  to  limit  the  synovial 
cavities  in  front  of  the  lateral  facets. 

Synovial  Membrane. — The  common  synovial  membrane  of 
the  tarsus  extends  between  the  bases  of  the  second  and  third  and 
third  and  fourth  bones.  The  synovial  membrane  of  the  cubo- 
metatarsal  joint  extends  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  bones. 

Arteries  of  the  Inter-metatarsal  Joint. — On  the  dorsal 
aspect  the  metatarsal  artery,  and  on  the  plantar  surface,  the 
deep  plantar  arch  supply  these  joints. 

Nerves. — The  anterior  tibial  and  the  plantar  nerves  supply 
twigs  to  tliese  as  well  as  to  the  tarso-metatarsal  joints. 

The  Muscles  connected  with  the  Metatarsal  Bones, 
are  either  inserted  into  them  or  arise  from  the  sides  of 
their  shafts,  and  pass  to  be  inserted  into  the  phalanges. 
The  peroneus  longus,  which  is  inserted  into  the  outer  side  of 
the  base  of  the  first  bone  on  its  plantar  aspect ;  and  the  tibialis 
posticus,  which  is  inserted  into  the  plantar  surface  of  the  base 
of  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  bones,  require  to  be 
especially  mentioned,  because  by  their  action  they  tend  to  keep 
up  the  transverse  arch  formed  by  the  metatarsal  bones.  The 
peroneus  tertius  and  peroneus  brevis,  and  the  occasional  muscle, 
viz.,  the  abductor  ossis  metatarsi  minimi  digiti,  are  attached  to 
the  tuberosity  of  the  fifth  bone,  and  tend  to  draw  it  away  from 
the  side  of  the  fourth  bone  whilst  they  abduct  it  upon  the  cuboid. 
The  peronei  have  this  tendency,  and  at  the  same  time  they  raise 
the  outer  side  of  the  foot.  The  tibialis  anticus  is  attached  to  the 
inner  and  lower  part  of  the  base  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone, 
and  in  its  action  of  raising  the  inner  border  of  the  foot  it 
tends  to  draw  the  first  bone  from  the  second. 

The  abductor  minimi  digiti  slides  along  a  smooth  impression 
on  the  plantar  surface  of  the  base  of  the  fifth  bone,  but  is 
not  attached  to  it. 

The  other  muscles  which  are  connected  with  the  metatarsal 
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bones  act  on  the  metataiao-idialangedl  and  pbabuigeal  joints,  and 
will  be  enumerated  under  the  former. 

The  Movements  at  the  inter-metatarsal  joints  consist  osij 
of  a  gliding  of  the  one  upon  the  other,  for  the  purpoee  of 
increasing  the  depth  of  their  transverse  arch,  or  of  HiTninkhing 
the  depth  so  as  to  allow  of  the  widening  of  the  foot  bv  tk 
spreading  out  of  the  bones.  When  the  arch  is  increased  tlie 
outer  and  inner  bones  slide  downwards  upon  the  fourth  and 
second,  and  the  third  rises  upwards  between  the  last  two» 
w^hilst  they  are  all  drawn  nearer  together  on  their  plantar 
aspect  When  the  anterior  part  of  the  foot  is  flattened  out 
the  third  bone  descends,  whilst  the  outer  and  inner  rise  a  httk 
upon  the  fourth  and  second. 

Considerable  flexibiUty  and  elasticity  is  given  to  the  anterior 
part  of  the  foot  by  these  joints,  enabling  it  to  become  moulded 
to  the  irregularities  of  the  ground  on  which  it  rests. 


The  Connexion  of  the  Heads  of  the  Metatarsal  JBones, 

The  heads  of  the  metatarsal  bones  are  connected  together  on 
their  plantar  aspect  by  what  is  called  the  transverse  ligametU. 
Tiiis  consists  of  four  bands  of  fibres  which  pass  in  a  transverse 
direction  from  bone  to  bone,  like  those  at  the  head  of  the  meta- 
carpal bones,  with  this  exception,  that  a  band  extends  to  the  head 
of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe,  whilst  the  ligament  in 
the  hand  does  not  extend  to  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thmnU 
They  limit  the  distance  to  which  the  metatarscd  bones  can  be 
separated  in  bearing  the  weight  of  the  body.  They  are  blended 
with  the  lateral  borders  of  the  fibro-cartilaginous  plates  of  the 
metatarso-phalangeal  joints,  and  with  the  sheaths  of  the  flexor 
tendons  where  they  are  connected  with  the  fibro-cartUages. 

The  metatarsal  bones  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  foot 
The  metatarsus  is  square  in  shape,  of  about  two  inches  and  a 
half  in  diameter,  with  four  interosseous  spaces  between  the 
bones.  It  presents  a  convexity  upon  the  dorsal  aspect,  both 
longitudinally  and  transversely.  It  is  rather  wider  in  front 
than  behind.  Its  inner  border  is  thick  and  straight,  and  is 
formed  by  the  first  metatarsal  bone ;  its  external  border  formed 
by  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone  is  thinner  and  concave;  its 
anterior  limit  is  the  line  of  the  metatarso-phalangeal  joints. 
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and  is  convex ;   the  posterior  is  rexidered  uneven  \>j  the  line 
of  the  tarso-metatarsal  joints. 

The  Metatarso-phcdangeal  Articvlations  of  the  four  Outer  Toes. 

ClaiSf  DUrthroflis.  SubdwiHan,  Qiogl^mos. 

These  joints  resemble  the  metacarpo-phalangeal.  The  con- 
cave articular  surface  of  the  posterior  extremity  of  each 
proximal  phalanx  is  adapted  to  the  head  of  the  metatarsal 
bone.     A  separate  synovial  membrane  belongs  to  each  joint 

The  Bones. — The  anterior  or  digital  extremity  of  each  meta- 
tarsal bone  presents  a  rounded  articular  head,  which  is  more 
pronounced  and  projecting  on  the  plantar  surface,  upon  which 
aspect  the  facet  is  prolonged  furthest  to  allow  of  the  greater 
freedom  of  flexion  than  of  extension  ;  it  is  flattened  upon  the 
sides.  On  each  side  of  the  head,  behind  the  articular  surface, 
is  a  depression  or  groove,  and  behind  the  groove  a  ridge  or 
tubercle,  to  which  the  lateral  ligament  of  the  joint  is  attached. 

The  proximal  extremity  of  the  metatarsal  phalanx  of  each  toe 
forms  a  concave  facet  for  the  rounded  head  of  the  metatarsal 
bone.  This  facet  is  very  shallow,  but  is  deepened  in  the  recent 
state  by  the  fibro-cartilaginous  plate  connected  with  its  plantar 
margin.  Its  transverse  diameter  is  greater  than  the  dorso- 
plantar,  the  reverse  of  the  shape  of  the  head  of  the  meta- 
C€u:pal  bone,  which  is  extensive  from  before  backwards,  but 
compressed  from  side  to  side. 

The  Ligaments. — The  chief  of  these  are  the  lateral  liga- 
ments, but  the  synovial  sac  is  everywhere  covered  in  by 
ligamentous,  and  tendinous,  or  cartilaginous  structures. 

The  Lateral  Ligaments, — Two  lateral  ligaments,  one  on  each 
side,  maintain  the  bones  in  apposition.  Each  passes  from  the 
ridge  on  the  side  of  the  head  of  the  metatarsal  bone  to  the  side 
of  the  proximal  end  of  the  first  phalanx,  and  to  the  side  of  the 
sesamoid  body.  On  the  plantar  side  they  are  connected  toge- 
ther by  the  sesamoid  or  fibro-cartilaginous  plate;  on  the 
dorsal  aspect,  by  short  ligamentous  fibres,  which  extend  across 
the  ends  of  the  bones  and  are  connected  with  the  under  surface 
of  the  extensor  tendons. 

Plaviar  FSbro-cartilaginous  Plate. — ^This,  like  the  corre- 
sponding structure,  sometimes  called  the  glenoid  ligamerU,  in  the 
fingers,  helps  to  deepen  the  shallow  facet  of  the  phalanx  for 
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the  head  of  the  metatarsal  bone.  It  is  more  firmly  connected 
with  the  phalanx  than  with  the  metatarsal  bone,  to  which 
latter  it  is  held  by  some  loose  areolar  tissue.  Laterally,  it  is 
connected  with  the  lateral  ligaments  and  with  the  bands  of 
the  intertransverse  ligament,  which  unites  the  heads  of  the 
metatarsal  bones.  Like  the  sesamoid  bones  of  the  great  toe, 
and  the  fibrous  tissue  which  connects,  them,  the  cartilaginous 
plates  of  the  other  toes  serve  to  prevent  dorsal  dislocation  ct 
the  phalanx.  This  plate  is  grooved  inferiorly,  where  it  forms 
a  pai*t  of  the  sheath  of  the  flexor  tendons. 

The  Dorsal  or  Superior  Ligament. — On  the  dorsal  aspect  the 
joint  is  covered  in  by  the  expansion  of  the  extensor  tendons, 
and  by  some  loose  fine  fibres  of  areolo-fibrous  tissue,  which 
extend  across  the  bones  to  which  they  are  connected,  so 
as  to  form  with  the  lateral  ligaments  and  the  plantar  cartilage 
a  ca|)sular  investment  These  dorsal  ligaments  assist  in  hold- 
ing tlie  extensor  tendons  down  to  the  bones. 

The  Synovial  Membrane  forms  a  loose  capacious  sac,  which 
ia  protected  on  the  sides  by  the  lateral  ligaments ;  beneath,  by 
the  fibro-cartilaginous  plate,  and  by  some  loose  cellular  tissue 
attaching  the  plate  to  the  plantar  siu*face  of  the  metatarsal 
bone ;  and  above,  by  the  dorsal  or  superior  ligament. 

Arteries. — Little  branches  of  the  digital  and  interosseous 
arteries  penetrate  the  ligaments,  and  supply  the  synovial 
membrane.  The  joint  of  the  second  toe  derives  twigs  from 
the  dorsal  artery  of  the  great  toe,  and  from  the  plantar  branch 
of  the  dorsal  artery  of  the  foot  to  tlie  first  interosseous  space. 

Nerves. — Twigs  are  derived  from  the  cutaneous  digital 
branches,  or  from  the  small  branches  for  the  interosseous 
muscles. 

Muscles. — The  muscles  in  connexion  with  the  metatarso- 
phalangeal joint,  are  (1)  the  superficial  and  deep  flexors,  which 
pass  over  the  smooth  surface  of  the  tibro-cartilaginous  plate  on 
the  plantar  surface  of  the  joint,  and  the  sheath  of  which  is 
attached  to  the  margins  of  the  plate,  and  to  the  lateral  and  trans- 
verse ligaments  where  they  meet  together.  (2)  The  plantar 
and  doi-sal  interosseous  muscles  which  arise  from  the  metatarsal 
bones  jjass  above  the  transverse  ligament,  and  are  inserted 
partly  into  the  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx,  and  partly 
into  the  expansion  of  the  extensor  tendon.  (3)  The  lumbrical 
muscles,  which  pass  below  the  transverse  ligament,  and  are 
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inserted  into  the  inner  side  of  the  extensor  tendon  over  the 
base  of  the  metatarsal  phalanx.  (4)  The  tendons  of  the  ex- 
tensor muscles.  (5)  The  transversus  pedis  arises  from  the 
inner  side  of  the  joints  of  the  four  outer  toes. 

Flexion  is  performed  by  the  flexor  longus  digitorum,  flexor 
brevis  digitorum,  flexor  accessorius,  the  interossei,  and  the 
lumbricales ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  little  toe  by  the  flexor 
brevis  minimi  digitL 

Extension  by  the  extensor  longus  digitorum,  and,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  little  toe,  by  the  extensor  brevis  digitorum. 

Abduction,  which  has  reference  to  the  middle  line  of  the 
second  toe,  is  performed  by  the  dorsal  interossei,  two  of  which 
abduct  the  second  toe,  one  the  fourth  toe,  and  one  the  third 
toe.     The  abductor  minimi  digiti  acts  on  the  little  toe. 

Adduction  is  effected  by  the  three  plantar  interossei  which 
act  on  the  middle,  fourth,  and  fifth  toes ;  and  by  the  transversus 
pedis  which  act  on  these  same  toes  through  their  connexion  with 
the  internal  lateral  ligaments  of  the  joints,  as  well  as  on  the 
great  toe  through  its  insertion  into  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx. 

The  four  lumbricales  and  the  seven  interossei  muscles  have 
each  a  double  action,  for  while  they  bend  the  first  phadanx  on 
the  metatarsal  bone  they  extend  the  second  and  third  pha- 
langes on  the  first  and  second.  The  lumbricales  do  this  by 
passing  over  the  plantar  surface  of  the  transverse  ligament  to 
their  insertion  into  the  extensor  tendon ;  and  the  interossei,  by 
having  some  fibres  of  their  tendons  inserted  directly  into  the 
sides  of  the  base  of  the  phalanx  itself,  which  therefore  act 
directly  upon  it ;  whilst  others  blend  with  the  extensor  tendon, 
and  thus  act  on  the  second  and  third  phalanges  indirectly 
through  their  connexion  with  it. 

The  muscles  which  act  on  these  joints  give  a  powerful 
support  to  the  antero-posterior  arch  of  the  foot ;  and  the 
muscles  which  arise  from  the  hinder  part  of  the  os  calcis,  by 
arising  also  in  part  from  the  plantar  fascia,  make  that  structure 
tense,  by  preserving  its  curve  (which  corresponds  to  the  curve 
of  the  plantar  arch,  the  concavity  of  which  is  downwards)  in 
the  various  positions  of  the  foot,  and  thus  render  it  also  capable 
of  supporting  the  arch  during  their  action.  This  action  of  the 
muscles  on  the  plantar  fascia,  and  on  the  anterior  pillar  of  the 
arch  of  the  foot,  as  well  as  the  action  of  the  fascia  upon  the 
arch,  are  well  observed  in  the  foot  of  the  opera  dancer.     Not 
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only  are  these  muscles  nmnerous  and  powerful,  but  they  are  9 
placed  as  to  act  almost  all  of  them  from  the  same  centre,  am 
therefore  with  greater  advantage,  for  strengthening  the  arch. 

Movements. — ^These  are  described  under  the  foUowinj 
sections. 

Tfu  Metatarschpluilangeal  Joint  of  the  Grreat  Toe 

Ckm,  DUrthroni.        Smbdivition,  Ginglymiis. 

The  metatarso-phalangeal  articulation  of  the  great  toe  difien 
in  some  respects  from  the  corresponding  joints  of  the  othei 
toes.  The  bones  are  on  a  larger  scale ;  their  articular  surface: 
are  more  extensive,  and  on  the  plantar  aspect  of  the  head  oi 
the  metatarsal  bone  there  is  a  smooth  depression  on  each  side 
of  the  middle  line,  which  receives  a  sesamoid  bone.  The  la- 
ments of  the  articulation  are  like  those  of  the  corresponding 
joint  of  the  other  toes ;  but  in  place  of  a  plate  of  fihro- 
cartilage,  the  sesamoid  bones  are  substituted. 

The  Sesamoid  Bones  are  two  small  hemispherical  bodies 
developed  in  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  brevis  poUicis  muscle, 
and  which  are  situated,  one  on  each  side,  in  the  depression  on 
the  plantar  aspect  of  the  head  of  the  metatarsal  bone.  Their 
convex  sides  are  directed  downwards,  and  their  flattened  arti- 
cular surfaces,  which  are  free  to  play  upon  the  metatarsal 
bone,  look  towards  the  cavity  of  the  joint  They  are  united 
to  one  another  by  strong  ligamentous  bands,  the  fibres  of  which 
take  a  transverse  direction,  and  the  under  surface  of  the  band  is 
smooth,  and  forms  part  of  the  channel  along  which  the  long 
flexor  tendon  plays.  Anteriorly,  the  sesamoid  bones  and  their 
imiting  ligament  are  connected  by  short  strong  ligamentous 
fibres  to  the  base  of  the  phalanx ;  and  posteriorly,  by  some- 
what looser  fibres,  to  the  head  of  the  metatarsal  bone  beyond 
the  articular  surface.  On  their  sides  which  look  away  from 
one  another,  the  sesamoid  bones  are  connected  with  the  lateral 
ligament,  and  with  the  sheath  of  the  flexor  tendon,  in  the  same 
way  that  the  sesamoid  plates  or  fibro-cartilages  of  the  other 
joints  are.  Thiis  these  bones  of  the  great  toe,  like  those  of  the 
thumb,  are  surrounded  by  ligamentous  fibres  on  all  sides,  ex- 
cept towards  the  joint,  and  by  means  of  the  fibres  they  are 
held  to  the  phalanx  and  metatarsus,  and  help  to  enclose  the 
cavity  of  the  articulation. 

These  bones  provide  a  shifting  leverage  for  the  tendons  of 
the  flexor  brevis  polUcis,  and  increase  the  angle  of  their  i^;i8er- 
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tion  into  the  sides  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx.     They  also 
give  leverage  to  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  poUicis. 

The  Arteries  of  the  Metatarso-phalangeal  Joint  op 
THE  Great  Toe, — ^The  dorsal  artery  of  the  great  toe ;  and,  on 
the  plantar  aspect,  the  plantar  digital  branches  of  the  dorsalis 
pedis. 

Nerves. — The  anterior  tibial  on  the  dorsal  aspect ;  and  the 
internal  plantar  nerve  in  the  sole.  Occasion^y  the  long 
saphenous  nerve  gives  a  branch  to  the  inner  side  of  this  joint. 

The  Muscles. — On  the  plantar  aspect  the  following  muscles 
are  in  relation  to  this  joint :  1.  The  flexor  longus  poUicis  passes 
over  it  to  the  base  of  the  second  phalanx.  2.  The  flexor  brevis 
poUicis  is  inserted  by  two  tendons  into  the  sides  of  the  base  of 
the  first  phalanx.  3.  The  abductor  poUicis  is  inserted  with  the 
inner  tendon  of  the  flexor  brevis  poUicis  into  the  inner  sesa- 
moid bone  and  the  inner  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx. 
4.  The  adductor  poUicis,  with  the  outer  tendon  of  the  flexor 
brevis  poUicis,  into  the  outer  sesamoid  bone  and  outer  side  of 
the  base  of  the  first  phalanx.  5.  The  transversalis  pedis  arises 
from  the  inner  lateral  metatarso-phalangeal  Ugaments  of  each 
of  the  four  outer  toes,  and  is  inserted  into  the  outer  side  of  the 
plantar  surface  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  with  the 
adductor  poUicis. 

On  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  joint  there  are  (1)  the  extensor 
proprius  poUicis,  and  (2)  the  inner  tendon  of  the  extensor  brevis 
digitorum,  which  is  inserted  into  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  first 
phalanx  near  its  base. 

The  action  of  these  muscles  is  sufficiently  explained  by  their 
names.  The  transversus  pedis  acts  on  aU  the  toes ;  by  drawing 
the  heads  of  the  four  outer  metatarsal  bones  together,  and  the 
great  toe  towards  the  others,  it  strengthens  the  antero-posterior 
arch  by  holding  the  parts  of  its  anterior  pier  together,  and 
deepens  the  transverse  arch  in  the  same  way.  The  long  flexor 
and  long  extensor  are  the  only  two  muscles  which  pass  beyond 
the  first  phalanx,  and  they,  by  going  to  the  base  of  the  second 
phalanx,  act  first  upon  the  inter-phalangeal  joint,  and  afterwards 
upon  the  metatarso-phalangeaL 

The  Movements  of  the  Metatarso-phalangeal  Joints 
consist  of  flexion  and  extension  with  some  lateral  motion,  viz., 
abduction  and  adduction;  and  the  combination  of  these  four 
movements,  viz.,  circumduction.     Flexion  is  more  free  than 
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extension,  and  is  limited  by  the  extensor  tendon  and  dorsa 
ligament,  and  by  the  dorsal  fibres  of  the  lateral  ligament 
extension  is  limited  by  the  plantar  articular  structures,  and  b} 
the  plantar  fibres  of  the  lateral  ligament,  and  by  the  flexoi 
tendons. 

Abduction  and  adduction  are  possible,  owing  to  the  shape  oi 
the  articular  surfaces  of  the  bones,  but  are  limited  by  the  laterai 
ligaments  and*sesamoid  plates.  They  are  freest  in  the  joint  ol 
the  great  toe. 

T?ie  Inter-phalangeal  Joints, 

Cia$$t  Duuihrosii.  Subdivition^  Ginglymoa. 

The  articulations  between  the  first  and  second  and  the  second 
and  third  phalanges  of  the  toes  are  exactly  similar  to  those  oi 
the  fingers,  with  this  important  difierence,  that  the  bones  are 
smaller,  and  the  joints,  especially  between  the  second  and  third 
phalanges,  are  often  ankylosed. 

The  Bones. — ^The  phalanges  of  the  first  and  second  row 
present  at  their  distal  extremities  a  smooth  trochlear  surface, 
consisting  of  a  median  depression  with  a  slight  convexity  on 
each  side  of  it  The  articular  surface  is  prolonged  further  on 
the  plantar  than  dorsal  surface,  and  is  broader  from  side  to  side 
than  from  above  downwards. 

The  phalanges  of  the  second  and  third  row  present  at  their 
proximal  ends  a  smooth  articular  facet,  consisting  of  a  slight 
concavity  on  each  side  of  a  dorso-plantar  ridge.  The  ridge 
plays  in  the  trochlea  on  the  head  of  the  bone  behind  it,  and 
the  little  fossae  on  each  side  of  the  ridge  receive  the  condylar 
portions  of  the  head  of  the  same  phalanx. 

The  Ligaments. — Two  well-marked  lateral  ligamefUs  pass 
one  on  each  side  of  the  joint,  from  a  little  rough  depression  on 
the  head  of  the  proximal  to  the  rough  border  on  the  side  of  the 
base  of  the  distal  phalanx  of  the  joint. 

Glenoid  Ligament, — On  the  plantar  surface  a  fhro-carti- 
laginous  plate,  called  sometimes  the  glenoid  ligament,  covers  ii 
the  joint,  and  is  connected  along  its  proximal  and  distal  borden 
with  the  phalanges  by  short  ligamentous  fibres,  and  along  ito 
lateral  edges  with  the  lateral  ligaments.  The  plantar  surfaa 
of  these  plates  is  smooth,  and  grooved  for  the  fiexor  tendons. 

Dorsal  Ligament. — On  the  dorsal  aspect  a  thin  membranoui 
ligament  extends  across  the  joint  from  one  lateral  ligament  ti 
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the  other  beneath  the  extensor  tendons,  with  the  deep  surface 
of  which  it  is  connected. 

At  the  inter-phalangeal  joint  of  the  great  toe  there  is 
frequently  a  small  sesamoid  bone  which  plays  upon  the  plantar 
surface  of  the  fii'st  phalanx,  just  as  the  sesamoid  bones  of  the 
metatarso-phalangeal  joint  play  upon  the  plantar  surface  of  the 
head  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone. 

The  Cutaneo-phcUangeal  Ligaments. — These,  like  the  corre- 
sponding ligaments  of  the  fingers,  are  well-marked  bands  of 
ligamentous  fibres,  which  pass  from  the  ridges  on  the  lateral 
borders  of  the  phalanges  to  the  skin  over  the  plantar  and 
dorsal  aspects  of  the  inter-phalangeal  joints.  Those  of  the 
great  toe  are  especially  well  developed;  and  those  connected 
with  the  first  joint  more  so  than  those  inserted  into  the  skin 
over  the  distal  joints.  The  fibres  over  the  first  inter-phalangeal 
joint  arise  from  the  first  phalanx,  back  as  far  as  the  sides  of  the 
metatarso-phalangeal  joint,  those  of  one  side  having  passed  on 
the  dorsal  side  of  the  digital  artery  and  nerve,  decussate  with 
fibres  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  phalanx  before  they 
are  inserted  into  the  skin  over  the  first  inter-phalangeal  joint, 
on  both  the  plantar  and  dorsal  surfaces,  but  more  particularly 
on  the  dorsal  aspect. 

The  Synovial  Membrane  is  complete  for  each  joint,  and 
that  belonging  to  the  articulation  between  the  first  and  second 
phalanges  is  ample,  and  even  loose.  Often  those  of  the  distal 
joints  are  completely  or  partially  destroyed,  as  the  joints  them- 
selves become  more  or  less  ankylosed. 

The  Arteries. — Blood  is  supplied  to  these  joints  by  little 
vessels  which  spring  from  the  digital  arteries,  and  run  along 
in  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons,  one  on  each  side,  and  then 
end  in  twigs,  which  penetrate  the  fibrous  tissue  and  reach 
the  synovial  membrane.  Others  are  given  from  the  inter- 
osseous branches  of  the  metatarsal  artery ;  and  in  the  case  of 
the  second  and  great  toes  from  the  dorsal  artery  of  the  great 
toe,  and  from  the  plantar  digital  branches  of  the  dorsalis 
pedis. 

Nerves  are  derived  from  the  digital  branches  of  the  cor- 
responding toes. 

BuRS^E. — A  bursa  mucosa  of  the  flexor  tendons  begins  just 
above  the  first  joint  of  each  toe,  and  ends  at  the  base  of  the 
last  phalanx  close  to  the  insertion  of  the  tendon. 

G  G 
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Muscles. — Over  the  joints  between  the  first  and  second 
phalanges  there  pass  the  tendons  of  the  flexor-  and  extensor 
muscles  of  the  phalanges,  some  of  which  also  pass  over  the 
joint  between  the  second  and  third  phalanges,  to  be  inserted 
into  the  terminal  phalanges ;  those  which  do  not  extend  beyoDd 
the  second  phalanges  are  inserted  into  the  bases  of  those  bones. 
Into  the  base  of  the  terminal  phalanx  of  each  of  the  four 
outer  toes  there  is  inserted  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus 
digitorum  on  the  plantar  surface,  and  into  that  of  the  great 
toe  on  the  same  surface  is  the  flexor  longus  poUicis. 

Into  the  base  of  the  second  phalanx  on  the  plantar  aspect  of 
the  four  outer  toes  is  inserted  a  tendon  of  the  flexor  brevis  digi- 
torum. Into  the  base  of  the  second  phadanx  of  each  of  the  four 
outer  toes,  on  its  dorsal  aspect,  ia  inserted  the  central  portion  of 
the  expansion  of  the  extensor  tendon,  consisting  of  the  extensor 
longus  digitorum  tendon  and  the  limibricales  and  interossei; 
and  in  the  case  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  toes,  of  a 
slip  from  the  extensor  brevis  digitorum  also.  Into  the  base 
of  the  second  phalanx  of  the  great  toe,  on  its  dorsal  aspect, 
the  tendon  of  the  extensor  proprius  pollicis  is  inserted. 

Movements. — Flexion  and  extension  are  the  only  move- 
ments permitted  at  these  joints ;  the  extent  of  these  move- 
ments, so  far  as  they  are  not  limited  by  the  stiffness  which 
results  from  confinement  within  tight  boots,  and  such-like 
abnormal  restricting  influences,  is  checked  by  the  lateral 
ligaments  and  by  the  antagonism  of  the  flexor  and  extensor 
muscles. 
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ACCESSORY  ligament,  occipito-atlan- 
tal,  46 

ligaments  between  pelvis  and  spinal 
colamn,  105 
Aoetabalnm  in  connexion  with  hip-joint, 

317 
Aeromio-clayicnlar  joint,  195 

arteries  of,  207 

bnrssd  of,  207 

ligaments  of,  198 

movements  of,  202 

muscles  of,  205 

nerves  of,  208 

synovial  membrane  of,  199 
Adductor  longns,  152 
Alar  ligaments  of  the  knee,  365 
Amphiarthrosis,  occasional  obliteration  of, 

from  old  age,  18 
Angle,  sacro- vertebral,  109 
Ankle-joint,  887 

arteries  of,  393 

bones  of,  388 

bursie  of,  394 

ligaments  of,  391 

movement  of,  896 

muscles  of,  395 

nerves  of,  394 

synovial  membrane  of,  393 
Annular  ligament,  poslerior  of  the  wrist, 
278 

anterior  of  carpas,  290 

of  superior  radio-ulnar  joint,  250 
Anterior  crucial  ligament,  357 

annular  ligament  of  carpus,  290 

circumflex  artery  of  the  shoulder- 
joint,  220 
Aponeurosis     of     external     abdominal 
oblique  muscle,  152 

lumbar,  99 

vertebral,  99 
Arch,  ischio-sacral,  115 

femoro-sacral,  115 
Arches  of  the  foot,  399 

antero-posterior,  899 

piers  of,  400 

transverse  arch  of,  401 
Arteries,  anastomoses  of,  about  joints, 
14 

of  atlo-axoidean  joints,  56 

of  the  anterior  caloaneo-astragaloid 
joint,  408 

of  anterior  part  of  tarsus,  419 

of  the  ankle  joint,  393 

of  the  aeromio-davicular  joint,  207 


Arteries  of  central  atlanto-axoidean  joint, 

55 
of  the  carpal  joints,  291 
of  the  ohondro  sternal  joints,  175 
of  costo- trans  verse  joints,  167 
of  costo-central  joint,  168 
distribution  of,  to  joints,  14 
of  the  elbow-joint,  286 
gluteal,  135 
of  hip-joint,  382 
ilio-lnmbar,  135 
of   the   inter-phalaogeal   joints    of 

fingers,  315 
of  the  inter-chondral  joints,  176 
of  the  inferior  peroneo- tibial  joints 

386 
of  inferior  radio-ulnar  joint,  265 
intercostal  joint,  163,  167 
of  inter-metatansal  joint,  441 
of  inter-phalangeal  joints  of  toes,  449 
of  the  knee-joint,  367 
lateral  sacral,  145 
of  the  Inmbo-pelvio,  sacro-lnmbar, 

or  sacro-vertebral  union,  108 
of  metatarso-phalangeal    joints    of 

four  outer  toes,  444 
of    metatarso-phalangeal    joint    of 

great  toe,  447 
of   metaoarpo-phalangeal   joints  of 

thumb,  812 
of  medio- tarsal  joints,  427 
metacarpo-phalangeal      joints      of 

fingers,  309 
of  medio-tarsal  joint,  427 
of  oocipito-atlantal  joint,  46 
of     posterior     calcaneo-astragaloid 

joint,  406 
of     the     radio-ulnar     interosseous 

membrane,  258 
of  the  sacro-ooocygeal  joint,  145 
of  the  saoro-iliao  joint,  135 
sacralis-media,  145 
sacro-spinal,  135 
of  shoulder-joint,  219 
of  the  spinaJ  column,  88 
of  the  superior    radio-ulnar  joint, 

252 
of  superior  tibio-fibnlar  joint,  881 
of  the  symphysis  pubis,  151 
of  tarso-metatarsal  joints.  486 
of  temporo-maxillary  joint,  31 
of  the  wrist-joint,  279 
Arthrodia,  19 
Articular  cartilage,  8 
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Artiealar  eartiUge,  a  form  of  bymline 
cartilage,  8 
cartilage  over  humems  and  glenoid 

■ocket,  217 
cartilage  of  hip-joint,  S32 
ligaments,  7 

„  between  aacram  and  pelvia,  105 
prooeaaea  of   apine,    capsoUr  liga- 
ment of,  86 
proceaaes    of   rertebrs    limit    the 
direction    of    motion   and    gire 
ateadineaa  to  colamn,  90 
Artiealation,  vide  Joint 
Aatragaloa  in  connexion  with  aitragalo- 
acaphoid  joint,  421 
in    oonnesion    with    the    anterior 

calcaneo  astragaloid  joint,  407  ^ 
in    connexion    with    the    poeterior 

cUcaneo-aatragaloid  joint,  404 
in  connexion  with  the  ankle-joint,  890 
Astragalo-aoaphoid  joint,  421 
bonea  of;  421 
Ugamenta  of,  422 
aynoTial  membrane  of^  424 
Atlaa,  tranarerae  ligament  of,  54 
connexion  with  oocipnt,  S9 
connexion  with  axia,  49 
deaeription  of,  48 
Atlanto-axoidaan  joint,  central  arterieaof, 
55 
mnaolea  of;  56 
nerrea  of,  56 
Atlo-axoidean  joints,  52,  58,  54 
arteriea  of,  66 
transverse  ligament  of,  54 
movements  of,  55 
mnscles  of,  56 
nerves  of,  56 
Atlo-axoidean  capsular  ligament,  55 

synoTial  membrane  of,  55 
And  tory  meatus,  27 
Axis,  connexion  with  atlas,  47 
odontoid  proctss  of,  58 

BIGRPS  tendon  of  the  knee,  880 
connexion  of  the  biceps  tendon  with 
the  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament, 
133 
of  the  shoulder,  217 
bicipital  groove  of  humerus,  213 
Bones,  the  basis  of  most  joints,  2 
Bursse  of  the  ankle-joint,  894 

of  the  acroDuo-clavicular  joint,  and 
between  the  ooraoo-davicular  liga- 
ments, 207 
of  the  calcaneo-astragaloid  joint,  406 
of  the  elbowjoiot,  239 
of  the  hip-joint,  334 
of  the  inter-phalangeal  joints  of  the 

toes,  449 
of  the  knee-joint,  869 
of  the  inferior  peroneo- tibial  joint, 
886 


BnxMB  of  the  aoperior  per(»et>-tibial  joint, 
881 
of  the  ahoulder-joint,  221 
of  the  wriat-joint,  281 
maooasB,  10 
nomber  of,  9 
reaembUnoe  between  luui  aeroas  sms, 

10 
Bitn&tiona  of,  10 
Btmetore  of,  10 
Bjnovialea,  10 

pALCANKO-ASTR  AGALOID  joint,  aa- 
^        tenor,  406 
arteries  of,  408 
bones  of,  406 
ligaments  of,  407 
nerves  of,  408 
synovial  membrane  of,  408 
Oakaneo-astragaloid  joints  the  posterior, 
402 
arteries  of,  406 
bones  of;  402 
borsB  of,  406 
ligamenta  of,  404 
nerveaof,  406 

synovial  membrane  of;  406 
Oalcaneo-astragaloid  joints,  moTementsoi; 
409 
muscles  of,  408 
Caleaneo-cuboid  joints  424 
arteries  of,  427 
bones  ot  424 
ligaments  of;  425 
nerves  of,  427 
synovial  membrane  of;  427 
Capsular  ligamenta,  7 

acromioclavicular,  198 

atlo-axoidean,  52 

atlo- odontoid,  55 

of  articular  proceaaes  of  spine,  86 

nf  costo-transrerse  joint,  166 

of  c^to-central  articulation,  161 

of  the  hip  joint,  822 

connexion  of  capsule  of  hip-joint  at 

the  pelvis,  822 
connexion  of  capsule  of  hip  joint  at 

the  femur,  322 
lateral  atlanto  axoidean,  53 
occipito-atlant&I,  44,  45 
of  shoulder-join S  213 
of  the  8temo-clavicular  joint,  189 
of  the  superior  tibi<»-fibiilar  joint,  880 
of  temporo-maxillary  joint,  2/ 
of  the  wrist,  275 
Caxpal  bones,  first  row  of,  in  connexion 

with  wrist-joint,  278 
Carpus,    anterior   annular   ligament  of, 
290 
arteries  of,  291 
bones  of  first  row,  284 
bones  of  second  row,  V86 
ligamenta  of  first  row,  285 
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Carpns,  ligaments  of  second  row,  287 

ligaments  connecting  pisiform  bone 
with,  286 

muscles  of,  292 

nerves  of,  292 

synovial  membrane,  285,  286 

transverse  dorsal  ligament  of,  289 
Cartilage,  articular,  3 

costal,  4,  172 

hyaline,  3 

m  hite  fibrous  of  joints,  4 

xiphoid,  4,  169 
Carpo-metacarpal  joint  of  thumb,  301 

ligaments  of,  302 

movements  of,  304 

muscles  of,  303 

syr'ovial  membrane  of,  803 

joints  of  fingers,  295 

ligaments  uf,  297 

movements  of,  300 

muscles  of,  298 

synovial  membrane  of,  298 
Circumflex  nerve,  221 
Check  ligaments,  59 
Chondro- sternal  joint,  170 

arteries  of,  175 

ligaments  of,  173 

movements  of,  175 

nerves  of,  175 
Chondro-xiphoid  ligament,  174 
Clavicle    in    connexion    with     acromio- 
clavicular joint,  195 

in     connexion     with     the     sterno- 
clavicular joint,  187 

union  of,  with  scapula,  195 
Coccygeus,  146 
Coccyx,  relation  of  to  symphyis  pubis, 

119,  120 
Coccyx,  in  connexion  with  sacro  coccy- 
geal joint,  140 
Column,  differences  in  various  parts   of 

spinal  column,  79 
Connexion  of  heads  of  metacarpal  bones 

with  one  another,  306 
Conoid  ligament,  200 
Conjoined  tendon  of  internal  oblique  and 

transversal  is,  152 
Coraco,  acromial  ligament,  208 

clavicular  ligament,  200 

humeral  ligament,  215 
Coracoid  ligament,  209 

process,  199 
Coronary   ligaments  of   the   knee-joint, 
364 

of  the  superior  radioulnar  joint,  250 
Costal  cartilage,  a  form  of  hyaline  carti- 
lage of  joints,  4 

cartilages    in   connexion    with    the 
chondro- sternal  joints,  172 
Costo-cUvicuIar  ligament,  1 90 
Costo-central  articulation,  158 

arteries  of,  163 

ligaments  of,  161 


Coflto-oentral  articulation,  movemeiitfl  of, 
164 
nerves  of,  163 
synovial  membrane  of,  168 
Costo-chondral  joints,  168 
Costo-transverse  joint,  164 
arteries  of,  166 
ligaments  of,  166 
movements  of,  167 
nerves  of,  167 
Costo-vertebral  articulations,  158 
Cotyloid  ligament,  331 
Crucial  ligaments,  857 

ligament,  occipito  atlo-axoidean,  58 
Cubo-cuneiform  joint,  bones  of,  417 

ligaments  of,  418 
Cuboid    in    connexion    with    calcaneo- 
cuboid joint,  425  .^ 
in  connexion  with   cubo-cuneiform 

joint,  417 
in   connexion    with    scapho-cuboid 
joint,  412 
Cuneiform  bones,  274,  284 
joints  between,  416 
„     with  scaphoid,  413 
,,    between  exteiiial  and  cuboid, 
417 
ligaments  of,  418 
in    connexion    with    the    seapho- 

cuneiform  joint,  414 
bones     in    connexion    with     tarso- 
metatarsal joints,  431,  482 
Curvator  cjccygis,  146 
Cutaneo-phalangeal  ligaments  of  fingers, 
315 
of  toes,  449 

DELTOID    ligaments   of   ankle-joint, 
392 
or  costo-clavicular  ligament,  190 
Dorsalis  scapulie  artery,  220 

I^^AR- SHAPED  cartilage  of  sacro-iliao 
"^-^     synchondrosis,  132 
Elbow-joint,  227 

arteries  of,  236 

bursBB  of,  239 

fatty  cushions  or  pads  of,  235 

ligaments  of,  232 

movements  of,  243 

muscles  of,  240 

nerves  of,  239 

synovial  membrane  of,  236 
Enarthrosis,  20 

Expression,   movements  of  joints  as   a 
mode  of,  246 

p^ATT  Y  cushions  or  pads  of  the  elbow- 
-■-     joint,  235 
Femoro- sacral  arch,  115 
Femur,  in  connexion  with  the  hip-joint, 
819 
in  connexion  with  knee-joint,  343 
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Pibro-cartilage,  dreniDferential  or  mar- 
ginal,  5 
cotyloid  of  bip-joint^  831 

oonnectiDfrt  5 

white  of  joints,  4 

of  the  inferior  i  adio-ulnar  joint,  268 

inter-articolmr,  4 

inter-phaluigeal   joints  of  fingen, 
814 

inter-phabngeal  joanta  of  toea,  448 

of  the  knee,  361 

of  metatano-phalaDgeAl  joint  of  the 
outer  toet,  448 

of  temporo-maxillATj  joints  29 

of  carpna,  285 
Fibnla    in    connexion  with  ankle  jaint^ 
888 

inferior  peroneo*tibial  joint,  884 

inperior  peroneo-tibiai  joint,  379 
Fibrous    expansion    of  extensor  tendon 

oyer  knee,  851 
Fifth    lumbar    Tertebra    in    connexion 

with  sacro-Tertebral  joint,  100 
Foot,    human,    as    distinguished    from 
quadrumanuns,  898 

arches  of,  899 

modified  hand,  899 

number  of  bones  in,  401 

nse  of,  898 
Forearm,  interosseous  membrane  of^  258 

pronators  of,  258 

supinators  of,  258 

niNGLYMUS,  20 

^^     Glasserian  fissure,  26 

Glenoid  cavity  of  scapula,  210 

fossa  of  temporal  bone,  26 

ligaments   of   the    inter-phslangeal 
joints  of  hand,  814 

of  foot,  448 

of  metacarpo-phalangeal    joints   of 
hand,  8C8 

of  fo<.>t.  443 
Gleuo-humeral  ligament,  215 

process     of    the     capsule    of    the 
shoulder,  215 
Gluteal  artery,  185 
Gluteus  maximus,  146 
Gracilis,  152 
Gkeat  sacro-sciatic  ligament,  182 

TJAMSTRING  muscles,  146 
-^^  their  connexion  with  the  great  sacro- 
sciatic  ligament,  188 
Hand,  283 

Heel,  muscles  of,  409 
Hilton,  Jaw  respecting  nerves,  14 

examples  of   law  respecting  nerve 
supply  to  joints,  15 
Hip-joint,  317 

arteries  of,  332 

bu'.siB  of,  834 

ligaments  ot  821 


Hip-JMnt,  moTements  of«  338 
muscles  of^  334 
nerves  of,  333 
sytiovial  membrane  of,  332 
Hip-joint,  fibro-eartiUge  of^  231 
Hip-joint,  the  chief  means  of  coooexioa 
between  the  trunk  and  the  tfai«bs» 
112 
Hnmerus    connected    with     the  elbow- 
joint,  227 
in  connexion    with    shoulder-joint, 
211 
Hyaline  cartilage,  as  found  in  joints,  3 

1  LIOFfiMORAL  ligament,  324 
*'     ilio-lumbar  art4>ry,  135 

ligament,  107 
nium  in  connexion  with  sacro- iliac  tp- 

chondrosis,  128 
Inferior  radio-ulnar  joints  260 

arteries  of^  265 

ligaments  of,  263 

movements  of,  266 

muscles  of,  265 

nerves  of,  265 

synorial  membrane  of,  264 
Inter-articular  fibro- cartilage,  4 

of  the  acromio>claricular  joint,  199 

of  the  knee,  361 

of  stemo  clavicular  joint,  191 

of  temporo-iitaxillary  joint,  29 

ligaments,  8 

or  interosseous  ligament  of  the  sacro- 
iliac  synchondrosis,  131 

ligament  of  ousto  central  articulation, 
162 

ligament  of  chondro-stemal  joints, 
174 
Inter* chondral  articulations,  175 
Interchondral  joint,  arteries  of,  176 

movements  of^  177 

neives  of,  176 
Inter-clavicular  ligament,  190 
Intercostal  arteries,  163,  167 
Inter- coccygeal  joints,  147 
Inter-metalarsal  joints,  439 

arteries  of,  441 

bones  of,  439 

ligaments  of,  439 

movements  of,  442 

muscles  of,  441 

nerves  of,  441 

synovial  membrane  of,  441 
Internal  mammary  artery  in  connexion 

with  chondro- sternal  joints,  175 
Interosseous    fibro-cartilages    of    carpal 
bones,  285 

of  symphysis  pubis^  148 

calcaneo-astrsgaloid  lig^unent,   405, 
407 

cubo-scaphoid  ligament^  418 

calcaneo-cuboid,  425 

of  the  carpometacarpal  joints,  298 
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Interosseoaa  fibro- cartilage  of  metatanal 
bones,  441 

between  metatanal  bones,  441 
Intel  osseons  ligament  of  inferior  peroneo- 
tibial joint,  385 

between  radios  and  nlna,  256 

inflaenoe  of,  on  moYements  of  the 
bones,  259 

of  the  sacro-iliac  sjnchonHrosis,  131 

of  the  superior  tibio-fibular  joint,  880 

of  the  tarso- metatarsal  juints,   433, 
435 

of  third  row  of  tarsus,  418 

between  metacarpal  bones,  306 
Interosseous  membrane  of  the  leg,  382 

muscles  in  relation  with,  383 

membrane  of  forearm,  264 
Inter-phalangeal     articulations    of    the 
hand,  313 

arteries  of,  315 

ligaments  of,  314 

movements  of,  316 

muscles  of^  153 

nerves  o^  315 

synovial  membrane  of,  315 
Inter-phalangeal  joints  of  the  foot,  arteries 
of,  449 

bones  of,  448 

bursas  of,  449 

fibro-cartilage  of,  448 

glenoid  cartilage,  448 

ligaments  of,  448 

movements  of,  450 

muscles  of,  450 

nerves  of,  449 

synovial  membrane  of,  449 
Interspinons  ligaments,  88 
Intertransverse  ligameut  of  the  sacro- 
coccygeal joint,  144 

ligaments,  88 
Intervertebral  ligaments,  74 

substance,  saoro-coccygeal,  143 

substancejs,  69 
Ischio-femoral  ligament,  325 
Ischio-sacral  arch,  115 

JOINT,  ankle,  887 
^      atlo-axoidean,  52,  53,  54 
astragalo'Scaphoid,  421 
bilateral    arrangemeut    of,  in    the 

skull,  23 
bones  the  basLs  of  most,  2 
calcaneo-astragaloid,   the   posterior, 

402 
oalcaneo-astragaloid,  the  anterior, 406 
calcaneo-cuboid,  424 
oar|)aU  284,  286 

carpo-metacarpal  of  the  thumb,  301 
carpo- metacarpal,  295 
cartilages  of,  3 
ehondro-sternal,  170 
combination    of    two  or  more    for 

variety  of  movement,  22 


Joint,  costo>chondral,  168 

costo-transversOf  164 

oosto-vertebral,  158 

cubo-cuneiforii),  417 

definition  of,  16 

distribution  of  arteries  to,  14 

elbow,  227 

hip,  317 

inter-chondnU,  175 

inter-coccygeal,  147 

inter-metacarpal,  805 

inter-metatarsal,  439 

inter-phalangeal  of  hand,  314 
„  of  foot,  448 

knee,  842 

mediocarpal,  288 

medio-tarsal,  421 

metacarpo-phalangeal  of  thumb,  311 
„  of  finger,  807 

metatarsophalangeal  of  great  toe, 
446 

metatarso  phalangeal,  of  four  outer 
toes,  443 

the  moot  movable,  the  most  com- 
plex in  structure,  16 

nerve  supply  to,  14 

oocipito-atlantal,  39 

of  the  pelvis,  111 

peroneotibial,  378,  884 

radio-carpal  or  wrist,  270 

radio-ulnar,  249,  260 

sacro-coccygeal,  140 

seapho-cuboid,  412 

scapho- cuneiform,  418 

shoulder,  210 

of  posterior  part  of  spinal  column,  76 

Btemo-clavicular,  186 

structures  entering  into  oonstmction 
of,  2 

tarso-metatarsal,  481 

of  the  anterior  part  of  the  tarsus, 
412 

tibio-fibular,  378,  384 

transverse  tarsal,  421 

which  connect  the  vertebral  column 
with  the  pelvis,  100 

TTNEBJOINT,  842 
-^  arteries  of,  367 

bones  of,  343 

bursse  of,  369 

differences    between    it    and  hinge 
joints,  374 

fibro-cartilages  of,  861 

ligaments  of,  350 

movements  of,  873 

muscles  of,  371 

nerves  of,  368 

synovial  membrane  of,  866 

[  ATBRAL  sacral  arteries,  145 
'  •*    Laminee  of  vertebra,  76 
Levator  ani,  146,  152 
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is-eUvicaUr  joi  nt, 

vith  tbe  uklfr-j..;n(, 

uunoT  Biuinhr  of  oupoa,  S90 
•BBDUrof  ndiu-ulnu  joiot,  SfiO 
•itimkr,  7 

of  utngklo-Kspfaoid  jtunt,  428 
o(  the  uitecior  e«l«Knco  utngKlwd 


-.— I".  7 
of  tha  Dan>o-n«ttcarpKl  }cdDU,  SAT 
ovpo-oHitaeup*'  inUniHeoat,  2M 
of   Uie   akrponwtMarpKl   juint   of 

timmb,  SOa 
</  Ua  BiM  Ri*  of  tlia  <»rpns,  28S 
of  ncoDd  row  of  mrfoa,  287 
«lwk  of  ikall,  BB 
duodio- xiphoid,  174 
of  tlM  ehoDdro-itanwl  joiiita,  ITS 
cibaadr»«tanial  intantrtiCDl>r,  174 
oooDOating;  8 
oonaeeUng  the  enboid  mud  n^tbcud, 


eonoo-eUiTiciilar,  SDO 
eencD-hunwnl,  215 
coronoid,  200 
of  ooalo-osolnl  aHiealfttion,  181 

CKWtO'cUTimlBr,  160 

ootrliiid,  33 1 

ernsul  of  knoe-jaiiit,  S67 

erneiki,  coDnectlng  aknll  uid  aiiiiie, 

S8 
of  cabo-enneifonn  joint,  118 
GDlm-acapfaoid  intotoMaoai,  413 
catmw-phaluigMl,  of  fingcn,  SIC 


delMid  or  wato-cUTiooUr,  190 
direction  of  fibres  of,  u  a  maana 

ngaUtiog  moToiuaat,  S2 
elutie,  8 
of  (hedbaw-jofnt,  232 


],  2IB 


of  tha  hip-Joint,  321 
ilio-femonl,  324 
uchio-famoni,  S2G 
ilio-lambar,  107 
iDlat-olatieular,  190 
intar-uticalAT,  8 
Inter- metalUMi  jobt,  439 
iDtenmeona  of  fonum,  258 
interoneoni  of  third  row  of  taraiu, 
418 


imtenpiaoBa,  88 

intartnuarene,  S8 

iataitnuwTone  of  hand,  SOS 

of  the  iatt,  3S0 

of  medio-carpal  joint,  289 

of    metuarpo-phaUngakl    joint  < 

thumb,  3i2 
of  meUtuwl  bones,  440,  44! 
of  metaoupif-phaiaogeal  juiBls   ( 

Bn^eni,  308 
of  thumb,  312 
of  tha  UBter  toe*,  443 

aoecawij  oceipito-atlantaJ,  48 

oeeipi(u->ioideui,57,  53 

occipito  cfTTicel,  58 

of  oceipitu-atiantal,  44 

oodpito-oduntoid,  59 

oblique  ndiu-alnar,  256 

oecipitifbuilar,  58 

pectineO'fcmuTsI,  Sit  8 

of  tbapeliis.  111 

of  the  inferior  peiuaeo-titnal,  384 

of  the  poeterior  ealeaiieo-aatngalu 

of  the  radio  carpal  joint,  3TG 
of  tha  anpeiioT  nMllo-aluarjiuiit,  ii 
of  the  iaferior  Tadionlnar  joint,  :tl 
roDod  of  hip,  32S 
of  the  aacro-cocejgMl  joint,  143 
■uro-luiiihar,  lOti 
Bu:ro-aciatic,  127 

of  the  Bcn-iliae  ajDcboudroaJB,  13 
of  Kaphr^cauaifnnn  jointa,  414 
of  abunMer-joint.  213 
of  anteriur  part  of  apioal  oalnan. ', 
of  poeterior  part  of  spinal  ooloinn,! 
of  the  atero»4^Ticalar  joint,  189 
strorlnie  of.  7 
Biiprs-aeapnlai',  209 
aDpn-epinona,  87 
articular,  between  aacmm  and  pdT: 
105 


of  ihe  anterior  part  of  the  (aisoi,  4 
of  tenjporo-maxillarj  JMnt,  27 
terea  of  hip,  328 
of   the  superior  tibio-fibalar  jtHi 


transrerae,  of  hip,  S31 
tranarerae,  ofacapala,  209 
tranareiM,  of  itjerior  tibio  Sbal 
joint,  385 
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Ligaments,  trapezuid,  201 
uaes  of,  6 
which  conDect  the  vertebral  colamn 

with  the  peWie,  100 
ooDuectiDg  vertebral  column  with  the 

pelvis,  105 
posterior  aunnlar  of  the  wrist,  278 
Ligaaientnm  arcuatam,  150 
maoosum,  865 
nachse,  87 
patelliB,  852 
subflayam,  82 

uses  of  ligamentum  subflavnm,  82 
teres,  328 

„     uses  of  the,  329 
„     mode  of  ascertaining  the  use 
of,  330 
Wlnslowii,  854 
Lumbar  fieiscia,  99 
Lambo-pelvic  union,  100 

Ttf  ESO-STERNUM,  169 
"**^     Ifanubrium  sterui,  1  8 
Maxilla,  inferior,  27 
Meatus,  external  auditory,  27 
Medio-carpal  joint,  288 

ligaments  <>f,  289 

moTements  of,  293 

synovial  membrane  of,  290 
Medio-tarsal  joint,  421 

arteries  of,  427 

muscles  of,  427 

movements  of,  428 

nerves  of,  427 
Membrane,  interosseous,  of  forearm,  258 

arteries  of,  258 

muscles  of,  258 

nerves  o^  258 
.    interosseous,  of  leg,  382 
Metasternum,  169 
Metacarpal  bones,  296,  302 

ligaments  connecting,  306 

joints  between,  3t5 
Metacarpo-phalangeal  joints  of  the  fingers, 
807 

arteries  of^  309 

ligaments  of,  308 

movements  of,  310 

muscles  of,  309 

nerves  of^  309 

synovial  membrane  of,  309 
Metacarpo-phalangeal  joint  of  thumb,  31 1 

arteries  of,  812 

ligament  of,  312 

muscles  of,  313 

movement  of,  313 

nerves  of,  312 

sesamoid  bones  of,  812 
Metatarsal  bones  ;  in  connexion  with  the 
tarso- metatarsal  joints,  431,  433, 
434 

in   connexion    with    inter- metarsal 
joints,  489 


Metatamiil  bones  with  raetatarso- phalan- 
geal joints,  443 
with  inter  metatarsal  joints,  448 
interosseous  ligaments  of,  441 
ligaments  of,  440,  442 
movements  of,  442 
muscles  of,  441 
Metatarso-phalangeal  joint  of  great  toe, 
446 
arteries  of,  447 
movements  of,  447 
muscles  of,  447 
nerves  of,  447 
sesamoid  bones  of,  446 
toes,  443 
arteries  of,  444 
Mttatarso-phalangeal  joint  of  four  outer 
toes,  443 
arteries  of,  444 
bones  of,  443 

fibro-cartilaginous,  plate  of,  443 
ligaments  of,  443 
movements  of,  446 
muscles  of,  444 
nerves  of,  444 
synovial  membrane  of,  444 
Metatarsus,  muscles  inserted  into,  436 
Movement,  necessity  of,  for  life,  1 
muscles  necessary  for,  1 1 
freedom  of,  dependent  on  complexity 

of  structure,  16 
variety  of,  produced  by  two  or  more 
joints,  22 
Movements  of  the  ankle-joint,  896 
at  atlo-axoidean  joints,  56 
between  astragalus  and  os  calcis,  409 
of  the  carpo- metacarpal  joint  of  the 

thumb,  804 
of  the  carpo-metacarpal  joints  of  the 

fingers,  800 
of  costo-central  joint,  164 
of  costo-trans verse  joints,  167 
of  the  chondro-stemal  joints,  175 
of  the  elbow,  243 
a  mode  of  expression,  246 
regulated  by  direction  of  fibres  of 

ligaments,  22 
of  the  hip-joint,  338 
of  theiuter-phalangealjoints,816, 450 
of  inter-metatarsal  joints,  442 
of  the  inter-chondral  joints,  177 
of  the  knee  joint,  373 
of  metat"rsal  bones,  442 
of  metatarso-phalangeal  joint  of  great 

toe,  447 
of  the  medio 'Carpal  joints,  298 
of    metacarpal -phalangeal  joints  of 

thumb,  313 
of  metacarpo-phalangeal  joints    of 

fingers,  310 
of   metatarso  phalangeal   joints  of 

four  outer  toes,  446 
of  medio-tarsal  joint,  428 


' 


Hncmenta  of  aceipiti>«UuUl  jaiat,  47 
ur  Ibtj  peltU,  122 
■t  thn  «em-TartcbnU  Dnion,  121 


UI»r 


I,  123 


a    aSectisft    maia»aoU    of 
pcUi*  CD  tbi),-lii.  131 
imilulnm-like  of  luiraT  timbt,  12S 
of  iureriot  peroEico*IJlH»l  joint,  S88 
of  tbe  mperiot  raJianloar  utienU- 

(ino,  -251 
o(  inferiur  mlio-ulllU'  joiot,  2S6 
of  the  irmphjiii  pubis,  1S3 
□r  the  Bcru  \]ime  ■jncfaondrona,  187 
of  tha  ■iiinal  ailnma,  8S 
the    vnauDt  of   ia    ■|>ina1    oolDmn 
lioiiwd,    bj    commoD    Tgrtcbnl 
ligameDt*,   >od  Tarira  with  ibiek- 
ntm  o[  iDterrarlebnl  iiib*tuie«a, 
VO 
articul&r  pmcMM*  in  regud  to,  00 
uf  Ibe  akqll,  2S 

between  tbs  >c«pgU  and  cUncIa,  202 
between  tbe  ■teniQiD  anil  tbe  xiphoid, 

log 

of  the  ibonldeT-joint,  221 

of  tha  aMTDO-clftTiealar  joint,  IBS 

i>r  the  nero-eooejge*!  joint,  U8 

oftano-meUtana',  438 

ofthethoiBCiflwaJl,  182 

oF  tbe  aDperioT  tibio-fibular  joint, 

38-J 
of  temporo-maiillirj  joint,  84 
of  the  anterior  port  uf  the  tanaa, 

of  the  aacro-lumbar  joiala,  109 
of  (he  wiial-j.iinC,  'iSi 
MoKha  .if  the  aukle-j"iijl,  395 
Dfat1..'axmd»i>juiola.  G6 
ofcentraJ  atbinio-axgidean  joint,  fill 
counectiHl  with  ibe  calcaneO'Utrm- 
galoiil  juinlH.  4I)S 
"   '  iLrtacarpal  joint  of  the 


Ihui 


,   303 
arpo-inetacarpal  joint   of 


9,  iitS 


1.292 


of  the  farpal  ^ 

of  tb>'  elbow-juint,  240 

between  head  and  apinal  oolamn,  61 

of  the  hip-joi'.t,  339 

uf  the  heel,  itii 

^r-phalatigsal  jointa  of  finger*, 


315 


of  the  iu 

450 

nectimarj  for  ni.iTrmciit  uf  j.iiuta,  J 1 
functionaof,  iu  telstiun  lu  juinl*,  11 
in  relation  with  the  knee-juint,  371 
law  regatiling  tbe  altachuent  to  the 

Itonee  of  a  joint,  13 
ooDneoted  witJinielaUTaalbonea,  441 


mntataran  phnlnngial  Jinot  of 

onter  toaa,  444 
of   mataonrpo  phalaogosl    join 

fingeia,  30S 
of   mataiarpo-phalangeal    joii 

tkamb,  313 
inaerted  into  metatenoa,  436 
in  relation  iritli   mcdio-tanal  J 

427 
of  ooeipito-atlantal  joitit,  47 
in  sotineitou  with  tbe  palria,  11 
motetDOita  of  the  pttlvia  on  tl 

effected  b',  124 
inaeried  iota  rhaUngnn.  of  the 

43S 
of  inferior  pen>n«>-(jbik)  joiat,  i 
of  theradio-aliiar  interoaaeona  ■ 

brane,  2SS 
of  infahor  ladia-nlnar,  265 
of  the  an  periorradio- ulnar  joint, 
in  connexion  with  the  ■nioal  coli 

93 
cxtrinuc  of  apinal  ooIdbui,  98 
intrinaic  of  apinal  oulomo,  M 
chiaSj  placed  baUod  tha  ooIbmb 
of  the  aaero-oocC7|«al  jaiot,  146 
moving  the  aoapnja  and  the  da* 

20S 
of  tha  aacro-lnnifaar  niiun,  108 
of  the  iterno-olaTiaalar  jnant,  IS 
oonneoted  with    tha  nhonldar^jt 

of  the  ajmphjaia  pabia,   15S 

of  aacro-iliae  joint.  13tt 

of  ihs  thoiaji,  177 

direct  muaclea  of  tha  thorax,  17f 

indirect  muactca  uf  the  thorax,  1 

of  the  ■uperior  (ibi»-fibalar  jm 

381 
of  lemporo'maxilUrj  joint,  31 
ooDnecled   with   the  aDterior  p«r 

tbe  tiiTBUB,  4  IS 
eonneeled      with      lareo-taatalai 

joint,  433 
of  the  wrist-joint,  2S0 

NKCK  of  glenoid  proeeaa  of  aoapnla,  I 
neck  of  acapnia,  211 
Nerrea  of  tha  aakla-joiat,  394 
of  atlo-aioidean  joint,   66 
of  central  atlnnto  axoidean  joint, 
of  acromio-cliTicnlar  joint,  208 
of  the  choudro-iternal  joint,  175 
of  the  aotenar  ealcaneo-aatrasal 

joiut,  40S 
of  the  carpal  joiola,  292 
of  the  coeto-central  joint,  1A3 
of  the  coBto-tiansYBrae  joint,  167 
of  poaterior  calcaneo-aatragaloid  joi 

406 
of  the  albow-joint.  389 
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Nerres  of  the  hip-joiot,  838 
Hilton,  law  respecting,  14 
of  inter-phalangeal  jointsof  foot,  449 
of  inter-phalangeal  joints  of   band, 

815 
of  inter-metatarsal  joints,  451 
of  the  inter-cbondnd  joints,  176 
of  the  knee-joint,  868 
of  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joint 

of  the  thumb,  312 
of    metatarso-phalangeal   joint    of 

great  toe,  447 
of  uietarso-phalangeal  joints  of  four 

outer  toes,  444 
of  medio-tarsal  joint.  427 
of   metacarpo-phalangeal    joints    of 

fiogers,  3(19 
diffically    in    tracing    nerves    into 

Biuall  joints,  14 
of  occipito-atlantal  joint,  46 
of  the  inferior  peroneo- tibial   joint, 

S86 
of  the  radioulnar  interosseous  mem- 
brane, 258 
of  inferior  radio-ulnar,  265 
of  the  superior  radio  ulnar    joint, 

252 
of  the  sacro-iliac  joint,  IHQ 
of  the  shoulder-joint,  220 
of  tbe  sacro-lumbar  union,  108 
of  tbe  sacro-coccygeal  joint,  145 
of  the  spinal  column,  89 
of  the  anterior  part  of  the  tarsus, 

419 
of  temporo- maxillary  joint,  31 
of  the  superior  tibio-fibular  joint, 

381 
of  tarso-nietatarKvl,  436 
of  the  wrist- joint,  280 

ABLIQUE  ligament  between  radius  and 
^     ulna,  256 
Ocdpito-atlantal  joints,  39 

arteries  of,  46 

capsular  ligament,  44 

differences  between,  and  the  temporo- 
maxillary,  24 

ligaments,  44 

muscles  of,  47 

movements  of,  47 

nerves  of,  46 
Oocipitaatlo-axoidean  crucial  ligament,  58 
Oocipito-axoidean  ligament,  58 
Occipito-basilar  ligament,  58 
Occipito-oervical  ligament,  58 
Occipito-odontoid  ligaments,  59 
Occiput,  connexion  with  atlas,  39 
Odontoid  process  of  axis,  50 
Os   calcis   in   connexion   with   calcaneo- 
cuboid joint,  424 

io    connexion    with    the    posterior 
calcaneo-astragaloid  juiut,  402 
Os  magnum,  287,  292,  295 


PATELLA   in   oot*nexion    with    knee- 
joint,  3*7 
Pectineo-femoral  ligament,  326 
Pelvis,  arches  of,  115 
cavity  uf,  114 

general  features  of,  as  a  whole,  118 
imi>erfection   of  the  bony  wall   of, 

119 
joints  of,  111 
ligaments  connecting  it  with  spinal 

columu,  luo 
ligaments  of.  111 
movements   at    the    sacro- vertebral 

union,  122 
movements  of  the,  upon  the  thighs, 

123 
muscles  affecting  the  movements  of 

the,  on  thighs.  124 
muscles  in  connexion  with,  120 
obliquity  o^  118 

reasons  for  describing  sacrum  as  part 
ofihe,  111 
Peroneo-tibial  joints,  superior,  878 

inferior,  384 
Pendulum-like  movements  of  the  lower 

limbs,  126 
Phalanges  of  the  first  row,  308,  813 
of  tbe  second  row,  313,  814 
of  the  third  row,  314 
in  connexion  with  metatarso-phalan- 
geal joints,  448 
muscles  inserted  into,  436 
Phalanx,  first  of  thumb,  31 1 
Pisiform  bone,  285,  292 
Plantar  ligaments,  long  and  short,  426 
Posterior  circumflex  artery,  220 
Posterior  crucial  ligament,  358 
Processus  cochlearifonuis,  27 
Pronator  of  the  furearm,  253 
Pronation,  255 
Pubic  bone  in  relation  to  symphysis  pubis, 

147 
Pubis,  symphysis  of,  147 
Pyramidalis^  152 

RADIO-CABPA  L  joint,  270 
arteries  of,  279 
bur8»  of,  281 
ligaments,  275 
movemento  of,  282 
muscles  of,  280 
nerves  of,  280 
synovial  membrane  of,  279 
Radio-ulnar  articulations,  249 
ligaments,  superior,  250 
inferior,  261 
Radius   in    connexion    with   the  elbow- 
juiut,  232 
in  connexion  with   superior   radio- 
ulnar articulation,  250 
in  connexion    with    inferior    radio- 
ulnar joint,  262 
in  connexion  with  wrist-joint,  271 
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Seeiui  abdominic,  152 

Blba    in    connexion    with    oosto-central 

articalation,  160 
in  connexion   with  oosto-tnuiBverae 

joint,  166 
Bound  ligiunent  of  the  hip,  328 

OACRAL  SPINAL  arteries.  185 
*^    Sacralis  media  arterj,  145 
Saero-cooejgeal  articalaiion,  140 

ankylosis  of,  142 

arteries  of,  1 45 

coccyx  in  connexion  with,  140 

hinge-like  moTements  of,  142 

intervertebral  substance  of,  148 

ligaments,  148 

moTements  of,  1 46 

masdes  of,  146 

oerres  of,  145 

sacmm  in  connexion  with,  140 
Saoro-lombar  joint,  100 

arteries  o^  108 

ligament,  106 

morementa  of,  109 

muscles  of,  108 

nerres  of,  108 
Sacro-iliao  synchondrosis,  127 

arteries  of,  185 

ear-shaped  cartilage  of,  1 32 

interoaseons  ligament  of,  181 

ligaments  of,  130 

movements  of,  187 

muscles  of,  186 

nerves  of,  186 
Saoro- vertebral  joint,  100 

angle  in  male  and  in  female,  109 
Saoro-sciatic  ligaments,  182 
Sacrum,  means  of  preventing  displace- 
ments of,  138 

reasons  for  describing  it  as  a  part  of 
the  pelvis,  111 

in   connexion   with  sacro-iliae  syn- 
chondrosis, 127 

in  connexion    with    sacro- vertebral 
joint,  101 

in   connexion   with    sacro-coccygeal 
articulation,   140 
Scapula  in  connexion  with  acromio-da- 

vicular  joint,  196 
Scaphoid   in  connexion  with    astragalo- 

scaphoid  joint,  422 
Scaphoid  bone,  274,  284 
Scapulo-ciavicular  union,  195 
Scapula,  union  of,  with  clavicle,  195 
Scapular  ligaments,  20^ 
Scapbo-cuboid  joint,  412 

bones  of,  412 

ligaments  of,  413 
Scapho-cimeiform  joints,  418 

bones  of,  413 

ligaments  of,  414 
Scaphoid  iu  connexion  with  the  scapho- 
CDueif'^rm  joint,  418 


Scaphoid  in  connexion  with  acapho-eoly>td 

join^  412 
Scapula  in  connexion  with  the  shoulder- 
joint,  210 
Semilunar  bone,  274,  284 

fibro-cartilages  of  the  knee,  861 
Semi-membranosus  tendon  in   oonnexioa 

with  the  knee-joint^  856 
Sesamoid  bones  of  metacarpo-phalangeal 

joint  of  thumb,  812 
Sesamoidal  bones  of  metatarso-phalangeal 

joints  of  great  toe^  446 
Shoulder-joint,  210 

arteries  of^  219 

bursae  of,  221 

ligaments  of,  218 

movements  of,  224 

muscles  of,  222 

nerves  of,  220 

synovial  membrane,  218 
Sigaultean  operation,  158 
Skull,  articulations  of,  23 

bilateral  arrangement  of  joints  of, 
23 

balance  of,  upon  occipital  condyles,  59 

connexion  of,  with  spinal  column,  38 

differences     between     articulations 
of,  24 

moTements  of,  28 

suspensory  ligament  of^  59 

use  of  several  joints  between  the, 
and  spinal  column,  61 
Small  saero-sciatic  ligament,  134 
Sphincter  ani,  146 

Spinal   column,    anterior  and    posterior 
parts  of,  65 

arteries  <>f,  88 

curves  of,  71 

ligaments  connecting  it  with  pelvis 
105 

movements  of,  89 

muscles  in  connexion  with,  98 

muscles  chiefly  placed  behind  the 
column,  98 

nerves  of,  89 
Spine,    capsular    ligament    of  articular 

processes  of,  86 
Stellate  ligament  of  costo-oentral  articu- 
lation, 162 
Stemo-clavicular  joint)  186 

ligaments  o1,  189 

movements  of,  192 

muscles  of,  1 93 

synovial  membrane  of,  192 
Sternum  in  connexion  with  the  chondro- 

sternal  joints,  170 
Sternum  in  connexion  with  the  stono* 

clavicular  joint,  186 
Sternum,  union  of  the  segments  of  with 

one  another,  168 
Styloid  process  of  temporal  bone,  27 
Subscapular  artery,  220 

nerves,  221 
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Saperior  ndio-olnar  articalation,  249 
arteries  of,  252 

ligaments  of,  250 

moTements  of,  254 

muscles  of,  252 
nerres  of,  252 

s/Dovial  membraoe  of,  251 
Saperior  tibio-fibolar  joint,  878 
Sapination,  255 
Sapra-comnal  ligament    of  the   saoro- 

cooQTgeal  joint,  148 
Snpra-seapcilar  artery,  219 

ligament,  209 

nerre,  221 
Sapra-spinoos  ligament,  87 
Suspensory  ligament  of  skull,  59 
Supinators  of  the  forearm,  253 
Symphysis  pubis,  147,  148 

arteries  of,  151 

ligaments  of,  148 

moTements  of,  152 

muscles  of,  152 

relation  ot  to  coccyx,  119,  120 
Synarthrosis,  17 

similarity  between,  and  the  union  of 
epiphyses     with    diaphysis     of 
bones,  18 
Synchondrosis,  sacro- iliac,  127 
Synovial    membrane,  communication  of 

with  bursse,  8 
Synovial  membrane — 

of  acromio-clavicuiar  joint)  199 

of  the  ankle-joint,  393 

of  astragalo-scaphoid  joint,  424 

of  articular  processes  of  spine,  87 

of  atlo-axoidean  joints,  54 

of  atlo-odontoid  joint,  55 

of  the  carpo-metacarpal  joint,  298 

of  the  carpo-metacarpal  thumb,  808 

of  carpal  joints,  286,  288 

of     posterior     calcaneo-astragaloid 
joint,  406 

of  the  anterior  calcaneo-astragaloid 
joint,  408 

of  calcaneo-cnboid  joint,  427 

of  costo- central  joint,  163 

of  the  elbow-joint,  236 

of  hip-juiut,  332 

of  inter- metatarsal  joints,  441 

of  the  inter-phalangeal  joints,  815, 
449 

of  the  knee-joint.  866 

of  medio-carpal  joint,  290 

of    metatarso-phalangeal     joint    of 
outer  toes,  444 

of   metacarpo* phalangeal  joints    of 
fingem,  309 

of  inferior  radio-ulnar  joint,  264 

of  superior  radio-ulnar  joint,  251 

of  shoulder  joint,  218 

of  stemo-clavicular  joint,  1 92 

of  the  anterior  part  of  the  tarsus, 
419 


Synovial  membrane  of  temporo- maxillary 
joint,  80 
of  tarso-metatarsal  joints,  432,  484, 

435 
of  the  inferior  tibio-fibular  joint,  885 
of  superior  tibio-fibular  joint,  381 
of  transverso-odontoid  joint,  55 
of  the  wrist,  279 
uses  of,  8 

niARSAL,  transverse  or  middle  joint, 

-*■     421 

Tarso-metatarsal  joint,  artmes  of,  486 

bones  of,  431,  432,  483,  434 

ligaments  of,  432,  433,  435 

movements  of,  438 

muscles  of,  436 

nerves  of,  436 

synovial  membrane  of,  432,  484,  435 

inner  portion  of  joint,  431 

middle  portion,  432 

outer  portion,  434 
Tarsus,  anterior  part  of — 

arteries,  419 

movements,  419 

muscles,  419 

nerves,  419 

synovial  membrane,  419 

inter  isseous  ligament  of  third  row 
of,  418 

enumeration  of  joints  of,  402 

joints,  anterior  part  of,  412 
Temporal  bone,  processus  cochleariformis, 
27 

external  auditory  meatus^  27 

glenoid  fossa  of,  26 

Qlasserisn  fissure  ot  26 

squamous  part  of,  25 

styloid  process  of,  27 

zygoma,  26 
Temporo-maxillary  joint — 

arteries  of,  31 

bones  of,  25 

ligaments  of,  27 

information  afforded  by  study  of,  24 

long  interna]  lateral  ligament  of,  30 

movements  of,  34 

muscles  of,  31 

nerves  of,  31 

differences    between,   and    occipito- 
atlantal  joints,  24 

short  internal  lateral  ligament  of,  29 

synorial  membranes  of,  30 
Tendon  of  biceps  of  the  arm,  217 

of  tibialis  posticus,  895,  415 

of  the  peroneus  longus,  895 
Thorax,  154 

apertures  of,  155 

cavity  of  the,  154 

joints  of,  157 

shape  of,  155 

movements  of,  182 

muscles  of,  1 77 
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Thorax,  direei  manoles  of,  179 

indirect  moaelea  of,  181 
Thonb,  eupo-metaourpal  joint  of,  SOI 
Tibia,  in  connexion  with  the  mnkle-joint, 
889 
in  connexion  with  the  knee-joint^ 

845 
in    connexion    with   inferior   tibio- 

fibalar  joint,  884 
in    connexion    with     the    inperior 
tibio-fibnlar  joint,  878 
Tibio-fibular  interoaseoas  membrane,  882 
Tibio-fibular  joint,  inferior,  884 
arteries  of^  386 
bones  of,  884 
bnrss  of,  386 
ligaments  of,  884 
mnsoles  of,  886 
moTementsof,  886 
nerres  of,  886 
synorial  membrane  of,  885 
Tibio-fibnlar  joint,  superior 
arteries  of,  881 
bones  of,  878 
bnrsBB  of,  881 
ligaments  of,  380 
moTements  of,  882 
muscles  of^  881 
nerres  of,  881 
Rynorial  membrane  of,  881 
Tibialis  posticus  tendon,  895,  415 
Toes,  eutaneo-phalangeal  ligaments  of,  449 
Transrerae  ligament,  of  atlas,  54 

dorsal,  ligament  of  carpus,  289 

ligament  of  hip-joint,  881 

of  knee-joint,  868 

of  metatarsal  bones,  442 

of  inferior  peroneo- tibial  joint, 

385 
of  scapula,  209 
Transverso-odontoid  synovial  membrane, 

55 
TransTcrse  tarsal  joint,  421 
Trapezoid  bone,  287, 292,  295 
ligament,  201 


>> 


If 


»» 


»> 


It 


«* 


Trapesium,  286,  292,  295,  802 
Triauiplar     fibro- cartilage     of   inferior 
radio-ulnar  joint,  268 

of  the  wrist,  263,  274 
Trochoides,  20 
Trunk  connexion   of  lower  limbs  witli, 

differs  from   thai  of  apper  limbt, 

with,  112 
Tubetoeities  of  humerus,  212 

TTLNA,   in  oonaexion  with  the  elbov- 
^       joint,  280 
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Hospital,  Devonport.  Second  Edition,  post  8yo,  with  104  Engrarings, 
6s.  6d.  C1876] 

TRANSFUSION  OP  HUMAN  BLOOD : 

with  Table  of  50  cases,  by  Dr.  Roussel,  of  G^eva.  Translated  by 
Claude  Guinness,  B.  A.  With  a  Preface  by  Sib  James  Paget,  Bart 
Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  [1877] 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  CLINICAL  SURGERY, 

consisting  of  Coloured  Plates,  Photographs,  Woodcuts,  Diagrams,  &g., 
illustrating  Surgical  Diseases,  Symptoms  and  Accidents ;  also  Opera- 
tions and  other  methods  of  Treatment.  By  Jonathan  Hutchinson^ 
F.R.C.S.,  Senior  Surgeon  to  the  London  Hospital.  In  Quarterly 
Fasciculi,  6s.  6d.  each.  Fasciculi  I  to  X  bound,  with  Appendix  and 
Index,  £3  10s.  C187M1 

PRINCIPLES  OP  SURGICAL  DIAGNOSIS 

especially  in  Relation  to  Shock  and  Visceral  Lesions,  by  F.  Lb  Gbob 
Clask,  F.R.C.S.,  Consulting  Surgeon  to  St.  Thomas's  HoepitaL 
8vo,  10s.  6d.  [1870] 

MINOR  SURGERY  AND  BANDAGING : 

a  Manual  for  the  Use  of  House-Surgeons,  Dressers,  and  Junior 
Practitioners,  by  Chbistopheb  Heath,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  Uni- 
versity College  Hospital,  and  Holme  Professor  of  Surgery  in  Uniyersity 
College.    Fifth  Edition,  fcap  8yo,  with  86  Engravings,  5b.  6d.        C^Q 

BY  THB  8AMB  AITTHOB, 

INJURIES  AND  DISEASES  OP  THE  JAWS  : 

Jacksonian  Pbize  Essay.  Second  Edition,  Svo,  with  364  Engrav- 
ings, 128.  P87S] 

BY  THB  8AKB  AUTHOB. 

A  COURSE  OP  OPERATIVE  SURGERY  ; 

with  20  Plates  drawn  from  Nature  by  M.  L^veill]^,  and  coloured 
by  hand  under  his  direction.    Large  8vo.    40s.  ^^^ 

HARE-LIP  AND  CLEPT  PALATE, 

by  Pbancis  Mason,  P.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  and  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital.    With  66  Engravings,  8vo,  6s.  P^TT] 

BY  THB  8AHB  AUTHOB, 

THE  SURGERY  OP  THE  PACE : 

with  100  Engravings.    8vo,  7s.  6d.  ti878] 
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FRACTURES  OF  THE  LOWER  END  OP  THE  RADHIS, 

Fractures  of  the  Clavicle,  and  on  the  Redaction  of  the  Beoent  Inward 
Dislocations  of  the  Shoulder  Joint.  By  Alxxaitdsk  Gokdok,  ILD^ 
Ftoiessor  of  Surgery  in  Queen's  College,  Bel£ut.    With  Engravings, 

8V0, 58.  a«75] 

DISEASES  AND  INJURIES  OF  THE  EAR, 

by  W.  B.  Dalbt,  F.RC.S.,  ILB.,  Aural  Surgeon  and  Lecturer  on 
Aural  Surgery  at  St.  George's  Hospital.  Crown  8vo,  with  21  Engrav- 
ings, 6s.  6d.  CUf75) 

AURAL  SURGERY ; 

A  Practical  Treatise,  by  H.  MACNAxraHTON  Jonss,  M.D.,  Surgeon  to 
the  Cork  Ophthalmic  and  Aural  Hospital.  With  46  Engravings, 
crown  8vo,  5b.  IISTS.] 

BT  THB  sunt  AITTHOB, 

ATLAS  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  MEMBRANA  TYMPANI. 

In  Coloured  Plates,  containing  62  Figures,  with  Tezt»  cix>wn  4to,  2l8. 

[1878] 

THE  EAR: 

its  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Diseases.  A  Pfactioal  Treatise,  by 
Chablss  H.  Bubnbtt,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Aural  Surgeon  to  the  Presby- 
terian Hospital,  and  Surgeon  in  Charge  of  the  Infirmary  for  Diseases 
of  the  Ear,  Philadelphia.    With  87  Engravings,  8vo,  18s.  HSTH 

EAR  AND  THROAT  DISEASES. 

Essays  by  Llswslltn  Thomas,  MJ).,  Surgeon  to  the  Central 
London  Throat  and  Ear  Hospital.    Post  8vo,  2s.  6d.  CiSTS] 

CLUBFOOT  : 

its  Causes,  Pathology,  and  Treatment :  Jacksonian  Prize  Essay  by  Wm. 
Adams,  FJLCS.,  Surgeon  to  the  Great  Northern  Hospital.  Second 
Edition,  8vo,  with  106  Engravings  and  6  Lithographic  Plates,  158.   psTSj 

ORTHOPiBDIC  SURGERY  : 

Lectures  delivered  at  St.  Gorge's  Hospital,  by  Bebnabd  E.  Bsod- 
HURST,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  OrthopsBdic  HospitaL  Second 
Edition,8vo,  with  Engravings,  12s.  6d.  asTS] 

OPERATIVE  SURGERY  OP  THE  FOOT  AND  ANKLE, 

by  Henrt  Hancock,  F.R.C.S.,  Consulting  Surgeon  to  Charing  Cross 
Hospital.    8vo,  with  Engravings,  158.  CiSTS] 

THE  TREATMENT  OP  SURGICAL  INFLAMMATIONS 

by  a  New  Method,  which  g^reatly  shortens  their  Duration,  by  Fubneaux 
Jordan,  F.R.C.S.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  Queen's  College,  Birming- 
ham.   8vo,  with  Plates,  7s.  6d.  CiSTO] 

BX  THX  SAXX  AUTHOB, 

SURGICAL  INQUIRIES. 

With  numerous  Lichographic  Plates.    8vo,  Ss.  psTS] 

ORTHOPRAXY  : 

the  Mechanical  Treatment  of  Deformities,  Debilities,  and  Deficiencies  of 
the  Human  Frame,  by  H.  Heather  Bigg,  Associate  of  the  Institute  of 
Civil  Engineers.    Third  Edition,  with  319  Engravings,  8vo,  15s.  ti877j 
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ORTHOPEDIC  SURGERY : 

and  Diseases  of  the  Joints.  Lectures  by  Lbwis  A.  Satbe,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Orthopsedic  Surgery,  Fractures  and  Dislocations,  and 
Clinical  Surgery,  in  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  New  York. 
With  274  Wood  Engravings,  8vo,  20s.  [1876] 

INTERNAL  ANEURISM : 

Its  Successful  Treatment  by  Consolidation  of  the  Contents  of  the  Sac. 
By  T.  JoLiFFE  TuFNELL,  F.R.C.S.I.,  President  of  the  Royal  OoUege 
of  Surgeons  in  Ireland.  With  Coloured  Plates.  Second  Edition, 
royal  8vo,  5s.  CWe] 

DISEASES  OF  THE  RECTUM, 

by  Thomas  B.  Cublino,  F.R.S.,  Consulting  Surgeon  to  the  London 
Hospital.    Fourth  Edition,  Revised,  8vo,  7b.  6d.  ClW] 

BY  THS   SAJCE  AUTHOB,       , 

DISEASES  OF  THE  TESTIS,  SPERMATIC  CORD,  AND  SCROTUM. 

Third  Edition,  with  Engravings,  Svo,  16s.  [187^ 

STRICTURE  OF  THE  URETHRA 

and  Urinary  FistulaB;  their  Pathology  and  Treatment:  Jacksonian 
Prize  Essay  by  Sir  Henbt  Thompson,  F.R.C.S.,  Emeritus  Professor 
of  Surgery  to  University  College.  Third  Edition,  Svo,  with  Plates, 
10s.  fi86»] 

BY  THE  SAME  AITTHOB, 

PRACTICAL  LITHOTOMY  AND  LITHOTRITY; 

or.  An  Inquiry  into  the  best  Modes  of  removing  Stone  from  the 
Bladder.    Second  Edition,  8vo,  with  numerous  Engravings.  10s.    CiSTi] 

ALSO, 

DISEASES  OF  THE  URINARY  ORGANS  : 

(Clinical  Lectures).  Fourth  Edition,  Svo,  with  2  Plates  and  59 
Engravings,  12s.  P87«] 

ALSO, 

DISEASES  OF  THE  PROSTATE : 

their  Pathology  and  Treatment.  Fourth  Edition,  Svo,  with  nmnerous 
Plates,  10s.  C1878] 

ALSO, 

THE  PREVENTIVE  TREATMENT  OF  CALCULOUS  DISEASE 
and  the  Use  of  Solvent  Remedies.    Second  Edition,  fcap.  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

STRICTURE  OF  THE  URETHRA, 

and  other  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Organs,  by  Rboinald  HAJtBiaoN, 

F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Liverpool  Royal  Infirmary.     With  10  plates, 

Svo,  78.  6d.  [1878.] 

LITHOTOMY  AND  EXTRACTION  OF  STONE 

from  the  Bladder,  Urethra,  and  Prostate  of  the  Male,  and  from  the 

Bladder  of  the  Female,  by  W.  Poulett  Habsis,  M.D.,  Snrgeon-Migor 

H.M.  Bengal  Medical  Service.    With  Engravings,  Svo,  10s.  6d.     P87«) 
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THE  SUBGEEY  OF  THE  KEGTUM: 

Lettsomian  Lectures  by  Hshbt  Smith,  F.B.O.S.,  Professor  of  Surgery 
in  King's  College,  Surgeon  to  King's  College  HospitaL  Fonrtli 
Edition,  fcap.  8yo,  58.  [1S76] 

FISTULA,  HEMORRHOIDS,  PAINFUL  ULCER, 

Stricture,  Prolapsus,  and  other  Diseases  of  the  Rectum :  their  Diagnosis 
and  Treatment,  by  Wm.  A  lldioham,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  St.  Mark's 
Hospital  for  Fistula,  &c.    Second  Edition,  Svo,  7s.  Ci87i] 

KIDNEY  DISEASES,  URINARY  DEPOSITS, 

and  Calculous  Disorders  by  LiohklS.  Beaub,  M.B.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.CJ'., 
Physician  to  King's  College  HospitaL  Third  Edition,  Srp,  with 
70  Plates,  258.  08tt] 

DISEASES  OF  THE  BLADDER, 

Prostate  Gland  and  Urethra,  including  a  practical  view  of  Urinary 
Diseases,  Deposits  and  Calculi,  by  F.  J.  Gant,  F.R.C.S.,  Senior  Sur- 
geon to  the  Royal  Free  HospitaL  Fourth  Edition,  ctx>wii  Sro,  with 
Engravings,  lOs.  6d.  C1876] 

RENAL  DISEASES : 

a  Clinical  Guide  to  their  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  by  W.  R.  Babham , 
H.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  late  Senior  Physician  to  the  Westminster  Hospital. 
Post  8to,  7s.  nwo] 

BT  THB  BAXB  AUTHOB, 

THE  DIAGNOSIS  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  KIDNEYS, 

with  Aids  thereto.    8vo,  with  10  Plates,  5s.  riS73] 

THE  REPRODUCTIVE  ORGANS 

in  Childhood,  Youth,  Adult  Age,  and  Advanced  Life  (FuiictionB  and 
Disorders  of),  considered  in  th^  Physiological,  Social,  and  Moral 
Relations,  by  William  Actoh,  MJLCS.    Sixth  Edition,  8vo,  12s. 

[1878] 

URINARY  AND  REPRODUCTIVE  ORGANS : 

their  Functional  Diseases,  by  D.  Campbell  Black,  M.D.,  KBwCJS. 
Edin.    Second  Edition.    8yo,  10s.6d.  [187S] 

LECTURES  ON  SYPHILIS, 

and  on  some  forms  of  Local  Disease,  affecting  principally  the  Organs 
of  Generation,  by  Henby  Lss,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  St  George's  Hos- 
pital.   With  Engravings,  8vo^  lOs.  PS^sj 

SYPHILITIC  NERVOUS  AFFECTIONS : 

Their  Clinical  Aspects,  by  Thomas  Buzzakd,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  Lond., 
Physician  to  the  National  Hospital  for  Paralysis  and  Epilepsy-  Post 
8vo,  Ss.  [W43 

SYPHILIS : 

Harveian  Lectures,  by  J.  R.  Lane,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to,  and  Lecturer 
on  Surgery  at,  St.  Mary's  Hospital ;  Consulting  Surgeon  to  the  Lock 
Hospital.    Fcap.  8vo,  3s.  6d.  [iSTsj 
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PATHOLOGY  OF  THE  UBINE, 

including  a  Complete  Guide  to  its  Analysis,  by  J.  L.  W.  Thudichum, 
M.D.,  P.B.C.P.  Second  Edition,  rewritten  and  enlarged,  with  En- 
gravings, 8vo,  158.  [1877] 

GENITOURINARY  ORGANS,  INCLUDING  SYPHILIS : 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  their  Surgical  Diseases,  designed  as  a  Manual 
for  Students  and  Practitioners,  by  W.  H.  Van  Btjbbn,  M.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Principles  of  Surgery  in  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  Col- 
lege, New  York,  and  E.  L.  Ketes,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Dermatology  in 
Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  New  York.  Royal  8vo,  with  140 
Engravings,  21s.  C1874] 

HISTOLOGY  AND  HISTO- CHEMISTRY  OP  MAN : 

A  Treatise  on  the  Elements  of  Composition  and  Structure  of  the 
Human  Body,  by  Heinbich  Fbet,  Professor  of  Medicine  in  Zurioh. 
Translated  &om  the  Fourth  German  Edition  by  Abthitb  E.  J. 
Babker,  Assistant-Surgeon  to  University  College  Hospital  And 
Revised  by  the  Author.    8vo,  with  608  Engravings,  21s.  ti874] 

HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY: 

A  Treatise  designed  for  the  Use  of  Students  and  Practitioners  of 
Medicine,  by  John  C.  Dalton,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and 
Hygiene  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York.  Sixth 
Edition,  royal  Bvo,  with  316  Engravings,  20s.  C^^^l 

HANDBOOK  FOR  THE  PHYSIOLOGICAL  LABORATORY, 

by  E.  Klein,  M.D.,  F.RS.,  Assistant  Professor  in  the  PathologicalLabo- 
ratory  of  the  Brown  Institution,  London;  J.  Bubdon-Sandbbson, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Practical  Physiology  in  University  College, 
London;  Michael  Fosteb,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  P^ector  of  Physiology 
in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  and  T.  Laudeb  Bbunton,  M.D., 
F.R.S.,  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital ; 
edited  by  J.  Burdon-Sandebson.    Bvo,  with  123  Plates,  24e.        tiSTS] 

PRACTICAL  HISTOLOGY : 

By  William  Ruthebfobd,  M.D.,  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of 
Medicine  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Second  Edition,  with 
63  Engravings.    Crown  8vo  (with  additional  leaves  for  notes),  6s. 

[1876] 

THE  MARRLA.GE  OF  NEAR  KIN, 

Considered  with  respect  to  the  Laws  of  Nations,  Results  of  Experience, 
and  the  Teachings  of  Biology,  by  Alfbbd  H.  Huth.    8vo,  1^.    Ci87»] 

MANUAL  OP  ANTHROPOMETRY: 

A  Guide  to  the  Measurement  of  the  Human  Body,  containing  an 
Anthropomctrical  Chart  and  Register,  a  Systematic  Table  of  Mea- 
surements, <&c.  By  Chables  Robebts,  F.R.C.S.,  late  Assistant 
Surgeon  to  the  Victoria  Hospital  for  Children.  With  numerous 
Illustrations  and  Tables.    8vo,  6s.  6d.  CUnj 
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PRINCIPLES  OF  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY, 

by  W.  B.  Gabpkntbb,  C.B.,  H.D.,  F.R.S.  Eighth  Edition  by  Henbt 
Power,  M.B.,  FJ^CS.,  Examiner  in  Natural  Science,  UniYersity  of 
Oxford,  and  in  Natural  Science  and  Medicine,  Uniyersity  of  Oambridge. 
8yo,  with  3  Steel  Platea  and  371  Engravings,  318.  6d.  {ims] 

STUDENTS'  GUIDE  TO  HUMAN  OSTEOLOGY, 

By  William  Wabwick  Waostaffs,  F.R.G.S.,  Afinstant-Sorgeon 
and  Lecturer  on  Anatomy,  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  With*23  ^Plates 
and  66  Engrayings.    Fcap.  8yo,  10s.  6d.  a87S] 

LANDMARKS,  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL, 

By  Luther  Holdbn,  F.R.C.S.,  Member  of  the  Court  of  Examiners  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.    Second  Edition,  8yo,  3s.  6d.!         ilBrn 

BY  THB  SAME  AUTHOB. 

HUMAN  OSTEOLOGY: 

Comprising  a  Description  of  the  Bones,  with  Delineations  of  the 
Attachments  of  the  Muscles,  the  General  and  Microscopical  Structure 
of  Bone,  and  its  Deyelopment.  Fifth  Edition,  with  61  Lithographic 
Plates  and  89  Engrayings.    8yo,  168.  [1878] 

PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY : 

Lectures  by  Samuel  Wilks,  M.D.,  F.RS.,  Physician  to,  and  Lec- 
turer on  Medicine  at,  Guy's  Hospital ;  and  Walter  Moxon,  M.D., 
F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  at,  Gkiy's 
Hospital.    Second  Edition,  8yo,  with  Plates,  18s.  [1875] 

PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY  ; 

A  Manual  by  C.  Handfield  Jones,  M.B.,  F.R.S.,  Physician  to  St. 
Marjr's  Hospital,  and  Edward  H.  Sieyekino,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P., 
Physician  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital.  Edited  by  J.  F.  Payne,  M.D., 
F.R.C.P.,  Assistant  Physician  and  Lecturer  on  General  Pathology 
at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  Second  Edition,  crown  8vo,  with  195 
Engravings,  16s.  [1875] 

POST-MORTEM  EXAMINATIONS : 

a  Description  and  Explanation  of  the  Method  of  Performing  them* 
with  especial  Reference  to  Medico-Legal  Practice.  By  Professor 
Rudolph  Virchow,  of  Berlin.    Fcap  8vo,  2s.  6d.  [i876j 

STUDENT'S  GUIDE  TO  SURGICAL  ANATOMY : 

a  Text-book  for  the  Pass  Examination,  by  B.  Bellamy,  F.R.C.S., 
Surgeon  and  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at  Charing  Cross  Hospital.  Fcap 
8vo,  with  50  Engrayings,  6s.  6d.  [1878 j 

DIAGRAMS  OF  THE  NERVES  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY, 

Exhibiting  their  Origin,  Diyisions,  and  Connexions,  with  their  Distri- 
bution,  by  William  H.  Flower,  F.R.S.,  Conservator  of  Museum, 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons.    Second  Edition,  roy.  4to,  128.  [1872] 

MEDICAL  ANATOMY, 

by  Francis  Sibson,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  F.RS.  Imp.  folio,  with  21 
coloured  Plates,  cloth,  42s.,  half -morocco,  SOs.  Ci8C9a 
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PRACTICAL  ANATOMY : 

a  Manual  of  Dissections  by  Chsistopheb  Heath,  F.B.C.S.,  Surgeon 
to  University  College  Hospital,  and  Holme  Professor  of  Surgery  in 
University  College.  Fourth  Edition,  crown  8vo,  with  16  Coloured 
Plates  and  264»  Engravings,  14s.  ti877] 

AN  ATLAS  OF  HUMAN  ANATOMY : 

illustrating  most  of  the  ordinary  Dissections,  and  many  not  usoaUy 
practised  by  the  Student.  To  be  completed  in  12  or  13  Bi-monthly 
Parts,  each  containing  4  Coloured  Plates,  with  Explanatory  Text.  By 
RiCKMAN  J.  GoDLEE,  M.S.,  F.R.C.S.,  Assistant  Surgeon  to  Universiiy 
College  Hospital,  and  Senior  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  University 
College.    Imp.  4to,  Ts.  6d.  each  Part.  [1877-8] 

THE  ANATOlVnST'S  VADE-MECUM : 

a  System  of  Human  Anatomy  by  Erasmus  WuiSON,  F.R.C.S.,  F.B.S. 
Ninth  Edition,  by  G.  Buchanan,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Clinical 
Surgery  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  Henst  E.  Clark,  F.F.P.S., 
Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at  the  Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary  School  ot 
Medicine.    Crown  8vo,  with  371  Engravings,  14s.  C^^l 

ATLAS  OF  TOPOGRAPHICAL  ANATOMY, 

after  Plane  Sections  of  Frozen  Bodies.  By  Wilhelm  Braune, 
Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Leipzig.  Translated  by 
Edward  Bellamy,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Anatomy, 
&c.,  at.  Charing  Cross  Hospital.  With  34  Photo-lithogi*aphic  Plates 
and  46  Woodcuts.    Large  Imp.  8vo,  40s.  [1877] 

THE  ANATOMICAL  REMEMBRANCER; 

or.  Complete  Pocket  Ajiatomist.    Eighth  Edition,  32mo,  Ss.  6a.     Ci876] 

THE  STUDENTS  GUIDE  TO  THE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE, 
by  Matthew  Chabtebis,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Medicine  in  Anderson's 
College,  Jind  Lecturer  on  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  Royal  Infirmary, 
Glasgow.  With  Engravings  on  Copper  and  Wood,  fcap.  8vo,  6s.  6d.  P^TT] 

THE  MICROSCOPE  IN  MEDICINE, 

by  Lionel  S.  Beale,  M.B.,  F.R.S.,  Physician  to  King's  College 
Hospital.     Foui-th  Edition,  with  S6  Plates,  8vo,  2l8.  dSTT] 

HOOPERS  PHYSICIAN'S  VADE-MECUM ; 

or.  Manual  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic,  Ninth  Edition 
by  W.  A.  Guy.  M.B.,  F.R.S.,  and  John  Habley,  MJ).,  F.R.C.P. 
Fcap  8vo,  with  Engravings,  128.  6d.  C1874] 

A  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  MEDICINE ; 

entitled  Rocognisant  Medicine,  or  the  State  of  the  Sick,  by 
Bholanoth  Bose,  M.D.,  Indian  Medical  Service.    8vo,  lOs.  6d.    C^WT] 
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CANCER : 
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by  Edwabd  Henry  Sieyekino,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to  St 
Malay's  and  the  Lock  Hospitals;  Physician-Extraordinary  to  the 
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IDIOCY  AND  IMBECILITY, 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL  MEDICINE : 

a  Manual,  containing  the  Lunacy  Laws,  the  Nosology,  iBtiology, 
Statistics,  Description,  Diagnosis,  Pathology  (including  Morbid  His- 
tology), and  Treatment  of  Insanity,  by  J.  C.  Bucknill,  M.D., 
F.R.S.,  and  D.  H.  Tuke,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  Third  Edition,  8yo,  with 
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MADNESS: 

in  its  Medical,  Legal,  and  Social  Aspects,  Lectures  by  Edoab 
Sheppabd,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.,  Professor  of  Psychological  Medicine  in 
King's  College ;  one  of  the  Medical  Superintendents  of  the  Colney 
Hatch  Lunatic  Asylum.    8vo,  6s.  6d.  P878] 

HANDBOOK  OF  LAW  AND  LUNACY; 

or,  the  Medical  Practitioner's  Complete  Guide  in  all  Matters  relating 
to  Lunacy  Practice,  by  J.  T.  Sabben,  M.D.,  and  J.  H.  Balfoub 
Bbowne,  Ban*ister-at-Law.    8vo,  5s.  P879j 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MIND  UPON  THE  BODY 

in  Health  and  Disease,  Illustrations  designed  to  elucidate  the  Action 
of  the  Imagination,  by  Daniel  Hack  Tuke,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 
8vo,  148.  omy 

A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICAL  HYGIENE, 

by  E.  A.  Pabkbs,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  Fifth  Edition,  by  F.  De  Chaumont, 
M.D.,  Professor  of  Military  Hygiene  in  the  Army  Medical  School. 
8vo,  with  9  Plates  and  112  Engravings,  ISs.  0878] 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  HYGIENE  AND  SANITARY  SCIENCE, 
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MICROSCOPICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  DRINKING  WATER : 

A  Guide,  by  John  D.  Macdonald,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Naval  Hygiene,  Army  Medical  School.  8vo,  with  24  Plates, 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE : 
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DISEASES  OP  THE  EYE : 

A  Practical  TrtatiiMr  by  Hat5ES  Waltox,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  St, 
Marj's  Hospital  and  in  charge  of  its  Ophtbabnological  Departinent. 
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HIXTS  OX  OPHTHALMIC  OUT-PATIEXT  PRACTICE, 

by  Charles  Higgens,  F.R.C.S.,  Ophthalmic  AssiBtant  Surgeon  to, 
and  Lecturer  on  Ophthalmology  at,  Guy's  Hospital.  87  pp.,  fcap.  Svo, 
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OPHTHALMIC  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY : 

a  Manual  by  T.  Wharton  Jones,  P.R.C.S.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Oph- 
thalmic Medicine  and  Surgery  in  University  College.  Third  Edition, 
fcap.  8vo,  with  9  Coloured  Plates  and  173  Engravings,  12s.  6d.       C^^W] 

DISEASES  OP  THE  EYE: 

A  Treatise  by  J.  Soelbebg  Wells,  F.R.C.S.,  Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to 

King's  College  Hospital  and  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  London  Ophthalmio 

Hospital.    Third  Edition,  8vo,  with  Coloured  Plates  and  Engravings, 
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A  SYSTEM  OF  DENTAL  SURGERY, 

by  John  Tomes,  F.R.S.,  and  Charles  S.  Tomes,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Lec- 
turer on  Dental  Anatomy  and  Physiology  at  the  Dental  Hospital  of 
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DENTAL  ANATOMY,  HUMAN  AND  COMPARATIVE : 

A  Manual,  by  Charles  S.  Tomes,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Lecturer  on  Dental 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  at  the  Dental  Hospital  of  London.    With 

179  Engravings,  crown  8vo,  10s.  6d.  [187«] 

A  MANUAL  OF  DENTAL  MECHANICS, 

with  an  Account  of  the  Materials  and  Appliances  used  in  Mechanical 

Dentistry,  by    Oakley  Coles,  L.D.S.,  R.C.S.,  Surgeon-Dentist  to 

the  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Throat.     Second  Edition,  crown  Svo, 

with  140  Engravings,  7s.  6d.  [1876] 

HANDBOOK  OF  DENTAL  ANATOMY 

and  Surgery  for  the  use  of  Students  and  Practitioners  by  John 

Smith,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  Edin.,  Surgeon-Dentist  to  the  Queen  in  Scotland, 

Second  Edition,  fcap  Svo,  4s.  6d.  [1871] 

STUDENT'S  GUIDE  TO  DENTAL  ANATOMY  AND  SURGERY, 
by  Henry  Sewill,  M.R.C.S.,  L.D.S.,  Dentist  to  the  Webt  London 
Hospital.     With  77  Engravings,  fcap.  Svo,  5s.  6d.  [1876] 

OPERATIVE  DENTISTRY: 

A  Practical  Treatise,  by  Jonathan  Taft,  D.D.S.,  Professor  of  Opera- 
tive Dentistry  in  the  Ohio  College  of  Dental  Sm*gery.  Third  Edition, 
thoroughly  revised,  with  many  additions,  and  134  Engravings,  Svo, 
18s.  [1877] 

DENTAL  CARIES 

and  its  Causes :  an  Investigation  into  the  influence  of  Fungi  in  the 
Destruction  of  the  Teeth,  by  Drs.  Leber  and  Rottenstein.  Trans- 
lated by  H.  Chandler,  D.M.D.,  Professor  in  the  Dental  School  of 
Harvard  University.    With  Illustrations,  royal  Svo,  5s.  [1878.] 
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or,  the  Remote  Cause  of  Epidemic  Diseases  in  the  Animal  and  in  the 
Vegetable  Creation,  by  John  Parkin,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.E.  Part  I, 
Contagion— Modem  Theories— Cholera— Epizootics.    Svo,  5s.       [1878] 
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